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Porte SIXTUS the Fifth. | 


(One of the moſt Remarkable and Entertaining Lives that is 
to be met with 1 in Ancient or Modern Hiſtory.) 


IN WHICH 13 INCLUDED 


The State of England, France, Spain, Italy, theSwiſs = 
Cantons, Germany, Poland, Ruſlia, Sweden, | = 
and the Low Couptrics , at that TIME. s 


„irn | r Keen er. 


8. Priexn's, the Conclave, and Manndr of chuſi ing a por zs 

the Vatican Lib 5 any Grand Obeliſks, Aque- 

| ducts, Bridges, ſpitals, / Palkce] Stteets, Towns, and 
other Noble Edi — Finiſhed d by him, 


| 
The Whole interſperſed with ſeveral Curious Incidents and Anec- 
dotes, not to be met with in any other AUTHOR. 
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Of Trssixc rox in Deaoyorine, 
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of your candour and friendſhip, 


encourages me to aſk the favour of your 
_ countenance to the. following Fed 
ance: And it gives me, I aſſure you, a 

very fincere pleaſure, that I now have 
an opportunity of making a public ac 
Eknowledgement of the many great obli- 
gations I lie under to you: Obligations 
kindly and generouſly conferred, at a 

time chiefly when almoſt every body 


| elſe was ſtriving who ſhould get the far- 
theſt from me. 


The ſlings and arrows of outrageous Bums, 
2% oppreſſor's wrongs.-—T he law's delay, 


are bugbears, I know, that too often 


fr1 'ght "P our beſt aue deareſt friends, 


„ and 


| 
| 
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and leave but a very ſmall remnant of 
ſuch as have either the courage or hu- 
manity to ſtand 10 us on a raw and guſt y 


day. 


Yet  Advertti ty, with all its Wende and 


ſcorns, has this 5 attending it, 


that it not only teaches us to know our- 
ſelves, but other people, as it ſhews 
: hy to us under their true colours, and 
ſuch as they really are. The tiger and 
the bear then appear in their native fe- 
rocity; the familiar ape, and the petulant 


jack-aſs, will leap upon our ſhoulders, 
or kick up their heels in our face. 
For to what purpoſe ſhould they lay any 
reſtraint upon their nature, or put on 
a painful diſguiſe, and endeavour to 


conceal their brutality by a uſeleſs and 
unprofitable civility, to perſons from 
whom, they have nothing to hope and 
but little to fear ? | 
I have ſeen the ſame animals proſ- 
trate themſelves in the moſt abject man- 
ner before a man in power, and come 
in humble guiſe, creeping and fawning, 
and licking his ſpittle, to court a ſmile 


OT deprecate his frowns. Proſperity 


hides 
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hides theſe things from our eren; like 


a film, 
Quad nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales bebetat viſus, | 


aa tempts men to think all this ado- : 


ration is a tribute due to their virtue, 
when in reality, it is only a homage 
paid-to their greatneſs. 

Hence it is, that, I freely own, I have 
made a great alteration in my eſtimate 


both of men and things, and at pre- 
ſent entertain but a very low opinion of 
the generality of mankind, tho' I ſet 
out into the world with far different 


ſentiments, which yet upon long expe- 
rience (the beſt guide) I have found, 
for the moſt part, chimerical and fala- 


cious. 


However, in all the various changes 
and viciſſitudes of my life, in every 
ebb and flow of fortune, amidſt the 


perſecution of cauſeleſs enemies, and the 


unkind defection of ſummer friends, 


under the ſevereſt and moſt poignant 
afflictions that could wound the heart 


of man, you have always been the 


8 firm 
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firm and ſteady friend, and your cha- 


racter ſtill uniform and confiſtent.----" 
Delineation I forbear; it might per- 
haps, to ſome, make this addreſs appear 


more like a piece of mean adulation 


(which I know you abhor) than a grate- 


ful acknowledgment of paſt favours. In- 


deed, I think it would be paying a very 
bad compliment to a kind and benefi- 
cent patron, always affable and eaſy of 
acceſs, to treat him like an Indian pa- 
god, or a peeviſh and mercenary tyrant, 
never to be approached without incenſe 
and oblations. 
Surely there is a great affinity betwixt 
the ſin of ſome modern dedicators, and 


that of the Iſraelites worſhiping a gol- 


den calf. For my own part, I fill 
preſerve a ſpirit fo far unbroken by the 
frowns of Fortune, that whenever 1 
{ee thoſe vile proſtrations, [ cannot help 
equally deſpiſing both the idol that ac- 
cepts, and the idolator that offers them. 

Thus much, however, I hope I may 


be allowed to lay, without any imputa- 


tiomiof flattery, that whatever deſtiny 
is reſerved for me, or to what ſhore ſo- 
ever 
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ever it ſhall pleaſe Heaven to conduct 
my ſhattered bark, after having been 
toſſed about by adverſe winds, I ſhall 
never ceaſe to remember how much I 
am, and ever ought to be, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obliged 
and moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


ELLISs FARNEWORTH, 
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N the autumn of the the year 1752, I went to ſpend 

a few days at a {1] friend's houſe in the country, 
where I accidentally met with a French verſion of the 
following life, and read it over; with a good deal of 
pleaſure; tho' I perceived it was but an abridgment of 
a a much larger work in Italian, which, after long enqui- 
Ty, I at laſt procured, with a deſign to tranſlate it, at 
the requeſt and by the encouragement of ſeveral of 
my acquaintance. If I came to it with a degree of 
eagerneſs and expectation, my courage began to fail 
me, upon taking a view. of the outworks ; for tho' there 
was much good matter, I found ſuch a chaos of traſh 
and rubbiſh to be cleared away, ſuch a want of ' cohe- 
rence, ſo little regard to time and order, and the me- 
thod (if indeed there was any method) ſo confuſed a nd 
inverted, that I was obliged in many places to tranſpoſe 
it (a difficulty that ſeldom occurs in any tranſlation) 
and grew ſo ſick of the undertaking, that I heartily 
repented of my engagement. 


But afterwards, when I ſaw, that amongſt all this 


droſs, there was a conſiderable quantity of very valua- 
ble metal, and recollected the promiſe J had made to 
my friends, I not only thought it ſhameful to recede, 


[1] The Rev. Mr. Pilkington's prebendary of Litchfield, author 
of ſeveral valuable performances in the defence and ſupport of the 


hriſtian religion. 
| a | but 
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but a duty in ſome meaſure incumbent upon me, as far 
as. was able, to reſcue a ſhining character from that 
cloud of obſcurity in which it was eclipſed and almoſt 


| extinguiſhed. Encouraged by theſe conſiderations, I de- 


termined to perſiſt, tho' beſides the above-mentioned 
difficulties, I met with many groſs miſtakes in point of 


hiftory and inſcriptions, and more falſe pointings, than 
im any book I ever read; which coſt me infinite pains 


to rectify, by conſulting other authors. Though very 


likely there may be ſtill ſome uncorrected, which might 
either eſcape my notice, or exceed my abilities [2]. In 
deed I believe I ſhould never have been able to go thro' 
with it, at any rate, if it had not been for the free ac- 
ceſs that was indulged me by my ever honoured friend 
Brocke Boothbyi!Efq ; to a large collection of books in 


his poſſeſſion at Aſhbourn Hall, where I met with Thua- 


nus, Schraderus, Roma Antiqua Figurata, Relation de la 
Caur de Rome, Platina, Sir Paul Ricaut, Il Cardinaliſmo 
di Santa Chieſa, and e other writers that Were < 
great ſervice'to me. ©; 1/53 | 


Leti himſelf was an i Italian of « confiderable family, 
born at Milan, in the year 1630. After he had tra- 
velled thro! Savoy and France, he came into England, 
where he was well received by K. Charles II, and had a 
promiſe of being made his hiſtoriographer ; but meet- 
ing with ſome diſappointment, he went to Amſterdam 
in 1682, and was choſen hiſtorian for that city. His 
works are very numerous, as may be ſeen in the ac- 
count given of them by Moreri. ' When he wrote this 


[2] I apprehend there may be ſame error, at leaſt deficiency, 
in what the author ſays in his deſcription of the vatican library, 
p. 519, concerning the letter F, ſaid to be invented by the empe- 
ror Claudius, and the Y of Pythagoras, p. 518; for farther ſatis- 
faction in that matter, the reader is defired ro ahfalr Tacit. Annal. 
xi. 14. Aulus Gellius v. 4. Chiſhul's Antiquitates Aſiaticæ, Dr. 
Taylor's Marmor Sandvicenſe, and the Hiſtoria Græcarum et La- 


tinarum literarum, by Dr. Reynolds. 
hiſtory 
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hiſtory he find to have been far advanced in years, 
or at leaſt in the decline of life, and got into his talka- 
tive ſtage ; for tho! I believe moſt, or all of the facts 
that he recites are true, becauſe 1 find them generally 
atteſted by other hiſtorians of thoſe times, yet it is 
certain they are related in an old woman like manner, 
full of tautology and repetition : He often forgets him- 
ſelf, and tells the fame ſtory over and over again, with 
little variation, in the compaſs of a few pages, without 
any regard to connection, eaſineſs of tranſition, or that 
lucidus ordo which is neceſſary, not only to make a 
hiſtory entertaining, but even intelligible and con- 
ſiſtent with the accounts of other nations. He like- 
wiſe abounds with puerili ties, low puns, quaint fay- 
ings, uſus verborum, and what the Italians call * Congettls 
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As to the os. it is very far from being a 
> {Witcral one: I own myſelf entirely indebtcd to Leti for 
che marrow and ſubſtance of the hiſtory, but have, in 
„great meaſure, taken the relation of the facts out of 
Ihis hands, tho? with a ſtrict regard to the truth of the 
whole, and every particular circumſtance. Whether 

have reduced it to a clearer method, or told the old 
man's ſtory. in a better manner, or how I have ſuc- 
eeded, I can't tell, nor will 1 take upon myſelf to 
etermine whether this i is an 1 Allgwalyc way of tranſla- 
ing or not. | 


7. | | 

— If, as Pliny ſays [3], It is a generous and praiſe- 
„ worthy undertaking to prevent the memory of thoſe 
al. that have merited eternity by their actions, om 


3] Pulchrum imprimis videtur non pati occidere quibus æret- 
ry tas debeatur.” Nin. 
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ſinking into oblivion 3” without doubt, Sixtus V. has 


that tho' he was a man of the ſtrongeſt and moſt fu 
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a very juſt claim to our utmoſt edeavours to ſet his 
actions in a fairer light, and wipe off the mould and 
duſt which either the hand of time, or the pen of a 
doting hiſtorian, has contributed to ſcatter over his 
fame. For if we examine his character from his in- 
fancy to the grave, it is indeed a very extraordinary 


one, and ſuch as highly deſerves to be tranſmitted to 


future times. 


His morals and behaviour, in private life, were un- 
exceptionable, if we can excuſe his reſtleſs ambition 
and thirſt of power, ſo viſible in the contiqual ſquab- 
bles and contentions he was engaged in for ſuperiority : 
He was remarkably aſſiduous in the labours of his 
calling, or ſtrict juſtice and honeſty, charitable, be- 
neficent, grateful, temperate, and chaſte. But if 
ambition be a crime, without queſtion he may juſtly 
be numbered amongſt the greateſt tranſgreſſors. 


It is certain he had fixed his eyes upon the tiara 
very early, and purſued his deſign with an unwearied 
conſtancy thro' all the various ſcenes of his life, 
triumphing over the infirmities of fleſh and blood, 
bringing into captivity every appetite and emotion of 
nature, and keeping all his paſſions in the ſtricteſt and 
moſt ſlaviſh ſubjection. If he fteered a. different 
courſe to his port from the generality of mankind, and 
ſeemed to deſpiſe what he moſt ardently wiſhed for, 
ſailing one way whilſt he looked another, he did no 
more than ſeveral other great perſonages (whoſe 
names, perhaps, -it might be inviduous to mention, 


tho' they will be handed down to immortality with 


glory and applauſe) have done both before and after 


him. 


So complete a victory had he gained over himſelf, 
ri 
ous 


\ 
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0:15 paſſions, naturally vindictive, turbulent, and proud, 


he ſeemed the moſt forgiving, meekeſt, and humbleſt, 
of all human kind. 2 5 | 2251 


During the courſe of 15 years that he was cardinal, 
and found it neceſſary to wear this diſguiſe, he never 
made one lip, or ſuffered any of his failings to peep 
out. „„ 


From hence we may learn, that it is not only im- 
pious and unreaſonable, but highly ridiculous, to ac- 
cuſe Providence of having dealt unkindly with us, in 
implanting paſſions in our breaſts that we cannot go- 


vern, and to lament our conſtitutional infirmities as 


incurable, when we plainly ſee, it is in our power not 
only to correct, but almoſt, if not totally, to change 
and alter our nature. Strange it is, that when every 
kind of beaſts, and birds, and ſerpents, and things in the 
ſea have been tamed, (Ja. iii. J.) man alone, the nobleſt 
work of God's hands in this world, endued with rea- 


ſon, and animated with the hope of a future reward, 


ſhould he deemed a ſavage and untameable animal, in- 
capable of being ever thoroughly broke, or unable to 
ſubdue his inordinate deſires and inclinations. 

It muſt be owned, indeed, to the reproach of our 
ſpecies, that we every day ſee inſtances of men hur- 
ried away headlong by their paſſions, and guilty of 
the moſt abſurd and irrational actions: This, however, 


is no juſt impeachment of the creator's goodneſs, but 


a lamentable debauch and vitiation of our nature, ori- 
ginally perfect and without blemiſh. Our appetites 
naturally grow ſtronger and more importunate by in- 
dulgence, like a ſpark -of fire in combuſtible matter, 
which, if not timely extinguiſhed, burſts out into a 
flame, and threatens every thing round it with ruin 
and deſolation. Upon which account it behoves us, 


if we expect any ſatisfaction, or peace of mind in this 
world, to be conſtantly upon our guard, to rein them 
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hard 1 and carry a ſtrict command over them; 1 
except we have a mind to enter volunteers into their 
ſervice (for there is no medium) and become of all 
ſlaves tne moſt abject and contemptible ; which would 
be a conduct highly unworthy of a man, and a ſure 
indication not only of a mean and puſillanimous 

potion, but the loweſt and * degree of ſtupefac- 
tion. 


Some, perhaps, may be apt to find fault with the 
UNtCier ug rigouf of his juſtice, as proceeding from a 
cruel and blood-thirſty nature; but the amazing licen- 
tiouſneſs of the age he lived in, will, I think, be a ve- 
ry Juſtifiable apology for him in this reſpect. 


He has been charged by others iſh hypocriſy, which 
is indeed a very odious vice, both in the fight of God 
and man; what reaſon there is for ſuch an accufation 
J know not, except his having gained an abſolute con- 
queſt over his paſſions, and pretending to be older 
and more infirm than he really was, in which I cannot 


Tee any great harm, as nobody was injured or preju- 
_ diced by it. 


In the purſuit of dominion (which is of all others 


the moſt eager chace) men are too apt to think every 


thing lawinl that is any way expedient, or conducible 
to their ends: So that Sixtus will appear innocent at 
leaſt, if not praiſe-worthy, when compared with thoſe 
that have opened their way to empire by the ſword, or 
laid the foundation of their greatneſs in all manner of 
fraud, injuſtice, murder, poiſonings, aſſaſſinations; 
nay, ſometimes in the utter ſubverſion of the laws 
and liberty of their country: Of which it would be 
eaſy to quote many examples, if there were occaſi- 
on, both from our own hiſtory and that of other na- 


tions. 
Julius 
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Julius Cæſar openly avowed this principle, and had 
(as Tully informs us) the two following lines of Eurt- 


pides conſtantly in his mouth : 


Nan fi violandim eſt jus, regnandi gratid 

LVidlandum ęſt; aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

Be ever ſtrictly juſt, except a throne . 

Come in thy reach, then---Juſtice, get thee 
gone [ 3}. | 


His raiſing the immenſe ſums of money that enabled 
him to perform ſuch wonderful things, in ſo ſhort 
time, is a remarkable proof how much a wiſe. and at- 
tentive man, may avail himſelf of the foibles and 
extravagancies of mankind, eſpecially in diſſolute 
times. | | . 

In ſhort, when we conſider that from a poor, half- 
ſtarved, ragged boy, attending hogs in the field, he 
arrived at the higheſt dignity in the Romiſh church 
(indeed a monarchy, and a very reſpectable one too) 
paſſing in regular ſucceſſion thro' the ſeveral functions 
of lay-brother, profeſſed-religious, preacher, regent- 
procurator, inquiſitor, till he came to be general of 


[4] “ Ipſe autem, i. e. Julius Cæſar, in ore ſemper Græcos 
verſus de phœniſſis habebat, quos dicam ut potero, incondite 
** fortaſſe, ſed tamen ut res poſlit intelligi.“ He, viz. Julius 
Cæſar was always repeating theſe two verſes out of the Phœ- 
niſſæ of Euripides, which I will tranſlate as well as I can, badly 
enough, perhaps, yet ſo, I hope, as to be underſtood.” Tull. 
de Offic. I. iii. Which muſt likewiſe ſerve as an apology for my 
tranſlation of them. | : | 

The lines in the original 
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are the anſwers of Eteocles to his mother, who is perſuading him 

to reſtore the kingdom to his brother Polynices, whom he had de- 

frauded of it, | . 
bis 
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his order, biſhop, cardinal, and at laſt, one of the 
greateſt pontiffs that ever reigned, we muſt acknow- 
ledge that much was owing to his own prudence and 
good conduct, which generally command ſucceſs, and 
are attended with the bleſſing of God, who ra: ſeth the 
poor out of the duſt, and lifteth the needy from the dung- 
hill, to fit amongſt the princes of his | Prople Palm 
cxiii. 7, 8. Old verſion. 


Machiavel indeed ſeems to reaſon aſter a different 
manner in his life of Caſtruccio, where he has the fol- 
low ing reflection: 


E pare, a quelli che la conſiderano, coſa maravig- 
liofa, che tutti coloro, © la maggior parte d' effi, 
che hanno in queſto mondo operate grandiſſime coſe, 

& tra gl altri della loro eta, ſiano ſtati excellent, 
habbiano havuto il Principio è Naſcimento loro baſ- 
ſo et obſcuro, overo della Fortuna fuora di ogni mo- 
do travagliato: Perche tutti, © ei ſono ſtati expoſti 
alle fiere, ö eglino hanno havuto ft vile padre, che 
vergognatiſi di quello, ſi ſono fatti figliuoli di Giove, 
** di qualche altro Dio: Quali ſiano ſtati queſti Sen- 
done a ciaſcuno noti molti, ſarebbe coſa a replicare 
<* faſtidioſa et poco accetta a chi legeſſe: Percio come 
ſuperfſua poſtporremo. Credo bene che queſto naſca, 
che volendo la Fortuna dimoſtrare al mondo d' eſ- 
ſere quella che faccia gl' huomini grandi & non la 
Prudenza, comminicia a dimoſtrare le ſue forze in 
tempo che la Prudenza, non ei poſſa haver alcuna 
parte, anzi da lei ſi babbia a ricognoſcere il tutto.“ 

It is worthy of notice, that they who have performed 
the moſt heroic actions, and ſhone with the great- 
«* Eſt ſplendor in their paſſage thro' the world, have 
generally either been born of very mean and ob- 
ſcure parents, or ſuch as have been remarkably per- 
ſecuted by Fortune: Some of them having been in 


their infancy expoſed to wild beaſts, and others ſo 
* aſhamed 
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* aſhamed of their nativity, that they have pretended 
to be the ſons of Jupiter, or ſome other deity : Of 
„ which it is needleſs to recite inſtances, as many will 
naturally occur to every one's memory. It ſeems 
hy this as if Fortune had a mind to ſhew the world, 
* that it is ſhe alone, and not Prudence, that makes 
„ men great, by exerting her power at a time when 
IT © Prudence cannot poſſibly be faid to have any ſhare 
in it.“ | 


The fierceneſs and impetuoſity of temper that we 
meet with in the firſt part of his life, muſt be impu- 
ted to the little care that was taken of his education, 
whilſt his paſſions were yet ductile and flexible, and 
the want of more early culture and diſcipline, which 
has ſo remarkable an effect upon the ſubſequent part of 
all men's lives, and as the Poet very truly ſays, 


| Emollit mores, nec finit eſſe feros. 


However it 1s certain, that with all his foibles and in- 
firmities, from which alas! the very beſt of men are 
not wholly exempt, he was a moſt extraordinary per- 
ſonage, a burning and a ſhining light, and as Cotton 
ſays of another great man, Had there not been a 
little mixture of human frailty amongſt ſo many 
excellent qualities that he was maſter of, the ſtory 
would have looked like the idea of a pope only, and 
rather a character of what a great pontiff ſhould be, 
than what any one ever truly was. There are in- 
deed ſome paſſages in his hiſtory chat are not alto- 
*< gether to be juſtified, tho' none that may not (me- 
5 „ thinks) be ſli pped over amongſt ſo many better pages 
* of his life, like one counterfeit piece in a great fum 
Hof current gold.” 


After I had made Gin progreſs in this work, I 
heard it had been tranſlated formerly, but by whar 
hand I could not learn, nor by any means obtain a 
fight 


e 
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ſight of the bock, till I had begun to write my copy 


fair over for the preſs, when my very worthy and 


learned friend, Tho. Bonfoy of Aſhbourn, Eſq; pro- 


cured me one out of his brother's library at Abbot's 
Ripton, in Huntingtonſhire, tranſlated in 1704, by one 
Dr. Salmon, a licentiate of the college of phyſicians 


(a writer of very moderate reputation) and I have ſince 


met with another of the ſame impreſſion ; but, upon 


peruſal, found it was only an epitome of the French 


verſion, which itſelf is an abridgement of he Italian. 
It is a ſmall octavo, and if it had been {ill leſs, it 
would have faved me many a yawn, for it is a very 
crude, indigeſted, and, according to the phraſe now 
In vogue, an immenſely ſtupid performance: So that 
my wonder at its being ſcarce immediately ceaſed ; 


for, I dare ſay, the far greater part, if not the Whole 


of the impreſſion, except the two copies I have juſt 
now mentioned, has long ago palled into the grocers 
and tobaconiſts ſhops. 


| Tranſlators, I know, are generally looked upon but 
as ſecond-hand writers at beſt; yet they have their 
merit, and may boaſt of being countenanced by Dry- 
den, Pope, Addiſon, Melmoth, Cotton, Orrery, and 
many others of great diſtinction in the literary world: 
But if there be more honour in appearing as an origi- 
nal author, I have ſome reaſon to be ſorry for the lofs 
of a work that had coſt me a good deal of time and 
pains when I was abroad, and which I deſigned, ſome 
time or other, to have ſent into day-light. It contained 
an account of what paſſed at Jamaica, and other parts 
of the Weſt Indies, from the year 1742 to 1747, the 


_ cuſtoms and polity of the inhabitants, with all the 


remarkable tranſactions, both at ſea and land, in 


that period. The ſecond part was a ſort of a natural 


hiſtory, defcribing moſt of the plants, animals, mi- 
nerals, &c. that are to be met with in the Torrid 


Lone, with ſome charts and draughts of them, given 
me 
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me by a friend. But happening, unluckily, in the 
courſe of my peregrinations, to fall into the hands of 
the honeſt monſieurs de Bayonne, they fairly ſtripped 
me of that and every thing elſe. 
In pouring off one language into another, a/good 
deal of the ſtrength and ſpirit muſt naturally evaporate, 
and it is hardly poſſible for any tranſlation to appear 
wholly free from an air of ſtiffneſs and conſtraint, ex- 
cept great care is taken to avoid too literal a verſion. 
It is full as eaſy to compoſe ; for when a man is wri- 
ting upon his own bottom, he may ule a latitude of 
expreſſion and variation of ſentiment, which he muſt 
not often make bold with when he comes to tranſ- 
late. | 


In either caſe it is extremely difficult to write with 
purity ; for ſo vague and undetermined is the ſenſe of 
many words and phraſes, in our tongue (which, I ſup- 
poſe, is the misfortune of all living languages) that, 
. when an author comes to examine them, he often 
finds (though perhaps he did not expect it) that ſeveral 
expreſſions, . which yet are paſſable enough in common 
converſation, are in truth either very ungrammatical 
and improper, or abſolute nonſenſe : for inſtance, A 
manner of perſons, Let me recommend it to you to dv 
this, To make a man welcome, To ſend word of ſuch a 
thing, Sc. e 


There has been much altercation about uſing the 
word hopes in the plural number ; but chiefly amongſt 
ſuch, I have obſerved, as were no very cunning clerks, 
fince it is adopted by Milton, Tillotſon, the preſent 
biſhop of Clogher, Mr. Johnſon, and ſeveral other 
authors of great name. For my own part I can ſee 
no abſurdity or impropriety in it. For why not hopes, 
as well as fears, or doubts, or expectations? It is ob- 
jected, it ſeems, that the word ſpes, in the Latin, has 

1 no 
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no plural; but this is futile and frivolous ; if we are 
to be ſuch ſervile imitators of the Latins, why don't 
we, like them, uſe angers, and ſtrengths? which laſt 
eſpecially, I think hardly any one will contend for, as 
there are already other conſonants enough, in that 
word, almoſt to ſmother one poor ſolitary vowel, 
without tagging another to them, the frequent return 
of which is the opprobrium of our language, and gives 
foreigners occaſion to reproach us with hifling like 
{nakes. | | 


I might mention a thouſand other expreſſions, if it 
was neceſſary, which ſeem ſhort of weight when put 
into the grammatical balance: but if we look upon 
them as downright Angliciſms (every known language 
claiming a right to its idioms and peculiarities of 
ſpeech) there can no longer ſubſiſt any reaſon for cavil 
about them, as in all diſputes of this kind, we muſt 
ultimately have recourſe to the deciſion of cuſtom. A 
Derbyſhire man writes according to the idiom of his 

county; he that has been educated, or lived the 
greateſt part of his life in Yorkſhire, does the ſame; 
fo did the lonians, Dories, and olians amongſt the 
Greeks; the different provinces of Italy, in former 
tunes, the Sienneſe and Florentines at this day. But 
it is generally ſuppoſed (how truly I can't ſay) that a 
greater degree of elegance and propriety has reigned 
at London, Rome and Athens. Eo 


I think then it is almoſt an impoſſibility to write, 
with abſolute and unſinning purity, in any living lan- 
guage, conſidering the continual flux and reflux that 
is in every one: many words that were never heard 
of before are daily introduced, ſome falling like leaves, 
and by flow degrees, whilſt others that have been 
Wo thought long ſince dead, have ſuddenly revived, and 

. ſprouted 
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fprouted out again with freſh vigour, as Horace long 4 


ago propheſied, 


Multa renaſcentur que jam recidere, cadentque 
Que nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, 1 volet uſus, 
Quem penes ar bitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi. 


The Italian is ee reckoned the eaſieſt of all 
the modern languages, and it is often ſaid, that every 
one underſtands it that can read Latin. I own 1 am 
not of that opinion, for I think the knowledge of both 
the Spaniſh and French tongues is much ſooner to be 
acquired. It is true there are ſeveral words in it im- 
mediately derived from, and indeed the very ſame 
with the Latin, as there are in ' moſt others. But 
if we conſider the many Gothic words that are Italianized, 
and the many Italian, or rather Latin words that are 
Gothicized, with the poetical licences, the frequent uſe 
of one mood and tenſe for another, the whimſical 
tranſpoſition of particles and pronouns, and other 
idioms, it will be fufficient to juſtify my aſſertion. It 
is certainly very ſoft and muſical; but yet there is 
ſomething in the return of, very often, the ſame vowel 
at'the end of many words together, "that rather palls 
and jades an ear that delights in variety; for inſtance, 
ſono, ſtato, molto, obligato, &c. Perhaps I may be 
ſingular in my opinion, or over partial to our own lan- 
guage, which, 'though not tuneful enough for the pipe 
of an eunuch, or thoſe dying ſtrains that are warbled out 
at our operas, cannot now be looked upon, as either 
beggarly or defective, ſince the naturalization of fo 
many polyſyllables, which, as far as I can find, are 
altogether of foreign extraction, and unknown to our 
anceſtors. It is not only ſufficiently copious and ex- 
preſſive, but, I may venture to fay, a ſtrong, nervous, 
and, in the main, a very noble and luxuriant language: 
though i it muſt be confeſſed, there is ſill room for a lit- 
tle ogy and melioration. 1 (F513 
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It is much to be wiſhed ſome able hand would un- 
dertake that taſk, and publiſh a dictionary to aſcertain 
the true ſterling value of every word and expreſſion, 
with references (like Cooper's Latin dictionary) to the 


particular places where and in what ſenſe they are uſed 
by ſuch authors as may be accounted the claſſics of 


the Engliſh tongue for the laſt 5o or 60 years, which, 


if 1 propheſy right, will hereafter be reckoned the Au- 
guſtan age of the Engliſh nation. A work earneſtly 
longed for by the public, but more particularly by all, 
fuch as have occaſion to launch into print. I have 
been informed the learned and ingenious Mr. Johnſon 
(to whom the world is much obliged for his excellent 
writings) has a thing of this kind under his conſidera- 
tion, and dare ſay, from the many ſpecimens we have 
already had of his abilities, it will be executed in a 
very maſterly manner, in which I heartily wiſh him 
ſucceſs, as it is an undertaking highly worthy of a pa- 
triot, inthe true ſenſe of the word ; and fuch as deſerves. 


encouragement from every friend of his country. 


I hope what I have ſaid concerning our language, 
will not be looked upon as tedious, or impertinent and 
ſuperfluous, when we remember how attentive other na- 
tions were to this point, what qualms and Fruplef ſome 
about writing 54 Pirza or Pirzeum, onal tertium 
or See tertio [ 5h and then conſider whether pu- 

5 may. 


[ J Pompey was preparing an e for the front of. a 
temple which he had built io Venus the conquereſs, Feu 


as uſual, the recital of all his titles: but in drawing it up, 'a 


doubt aroſe concerning the manner of expreſſing his third conful- 
ſhip, whether it ſhould be by conſul tertium, or conſul tertio; 
this was referred to the principal critics of Rome, who could not, 
it ſeems, agree about it; ſome of them contending for the one, 
and foine for the other: Jo that Pompey left it to Cicero to decide 
the matter, and inſcribe what he thought beſt. But Cicero beipg 


unwilling to give * on either fide, when there were great 
| authorities 
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rity is a matter indifferent, and of ſmall concern, or 
whether it does not merit our ſerious regard and atten- 
tion. 5 | | 

Some of my friends were apprehenſive Mr. Bower's 
work would be of prejudice to this, though I cannot ſee 
for what reaſon. Far from depreciating his perform- 
ance, I, on the contrary, think it deſerves great ap- 
plauſe ; but hope I may be allowed to ſay, that I have 
as good a title to write (at leaſt to tranſlate) the life 
of a pope, or all the popes, if 1 pleaſed, as Mr. Bower 
or any other man; and dare engage he is of that opt» 
nion himſelf : why elſe has he ventured upon a taſk 
that has been executed by Onuphrius, Platina, Sir Paul 
Ricaut,' Marianna, Volaterran, and many others long 
before him ? Beſides his hiſtory at preſent only comes 
down to the year 757, 800 years ſhort of .the period 
that mine includes, which it is much to be feared he 
will never be able to reach, at leaſt in the ſpace of a 

great many. years, and, if ever he ſhould, it muſt 
likewiſe be conſidered, that a perſon who undertakes 
to write the lives of all the popes (which muſt amount 
to ſome hundreds, and is a labour, if properly exe- 
cuted, that the life of man is not equal to) cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be either ſo accurate, or copious, or cir- 
cumſtantial as another, who has made one life only 
the care and ſubject of his ſtudy. He muſt neceſſarily 
omit ſeveral very material tranſactions, at leaſt relate 
them in a curſory and imperfect manner; which is in- 
excuſable, when we reflect that there are ſeveral even 


minute circumſtances and occurrences in the lives of 
| 1 | great 


authorities on both and Varro amongſt them, like a good lawyer, 

adviſed Pompey to abbreviate the word in queſtion, and order 

TERT. only to be inſcribed ; which fully declared the thing without 

determining the diſpute. From this, we may obſerve, how nicely 

exact they were in that age, in preſerving a propriety of language 
in their public monuments and infcriptions. See Middleton's lite 
of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 162. and Aulus Gellius, lib x. 1. 
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great men, which are entertaining and agreeable to all 
readers, and conſequently ſuch as they would regret 
being left untold : whereas the preſent hiſtory takes 
in every ſtage and period of this pope's life, from his 
keeping hogs in a field, when a child, till through a very 
uncommon variety of the moſt remarkable events, he 
arrived at the papacy; with the whole of his reign, 
and the tate of all Chriſtendom, and many other parts 
oſ the world, during his life. 


Such as it is, O world, I here dere it up to eh 
to be treated as ſhall ſeem beſt to thy great wiſdom : 
if it has the good fortune to meet with the approbation 
0 pol the candid and ingenious, I ſhall not give myſelf 
at | much trouble about the opinion of others. 
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BOOK THE FIRST: 


from the creation of the world to this day, the 

Roman Pontificate is certainly the moſt admi- 

rable in its frame and conſtitution, and indeed every 
other way the moſt reſpectable. | 
Few princes, either Chriſtian or Pagan, have reigned 
more deſpotically than the Pontiffs; none had the 
glory of ſeeing fo many Kings and Emperors proftrate 
at their feet. 2 | | | 
That union of temporal and ſpiritual power, the 
complication of ſecular and religious intereſts, that al- 
lance betwixt the ſword and crucifix, that authority. 


which they claim not only upon earth, but in heaven, - 


() F all the monarchies that have ever exiſted, 


have eſtabliſhed a dominion that has been revered by 


almoſt all the nations in the world. 
Governments founded upon authority purely tem- 


poral, have ſeldom ſubſiſted long, ſome falling to de- 


cay ſoon after their firſt inſtitution, whilſt others, that 
have been carried up to a more conſiderable height, 
have melted away, in the courſe of a few centuries, 
like ſnow upon the mbuntain tops. | 

But by whatſoever ſtorms and tempeſts this mo- 


narchy has been aſſailed, from its infancy to the pre- 


lent time, it has conſtantly maintained, nay often ex- 
tended, its power and influence ; a power ſo wiſely 
l | P _ 
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2 THE LIFE O'F Boot f. 
founded upon the rock of ſpiritual authority, that nei- 
ther winds, nor rain, nor floods, nor a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, nor the gates of hell, have been able to prevail againſt 
WH. ; | 

The election of a Pontiff has always been attended 
to, with the greateſt care and circumſpection, by the 
clergy and princes of Chriſtendom, as both ſpiritual and 
temporal authority, are intimately and indiſſolubly 
united in his perſon. l 
In the firſt ages of the church, ſpiritual concerns 
were much more regarded than temporal, and the 
clergy applied themſelves with greater aſſiduity to di- 
rect the conſciences of the faithful, than to acquire ci- 
vil empire and dominion: they choſe perſons of exem- 
plary piety, long practiſed in meditation and prayer, 
Who by the holineſs of their lives, and indefatigable la- 
bours in tlieir calling, converted whole provinces and 
kingdoms to the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. 

But in ſucceeding times, the church being enriched 
by the liberality and devotion of ſeveral Chriſtian 
princes, and in poſſeſſion of conſiderable territories, 
thought proper to fix upon ſuch perſons, as were not 
only devout and zealous in matters of religion, but of 
great experience in the management of ſecular affairs. 

This conduct, of chooſing perſons equally verſed in 
politics, and eminent for their virtue and learning, 
has been more ſtrictly obſerved by the clergy during 
theſe two or three laſt hundred years; ſo that when 
other ſtates have been upon the brink of ruin (as it has 
often happened) by the errors of young and unexperi- 
enced princes that governed them; the ſee of Rome has 
grown ſtronger and more vigorous, by the care that has 
been always taken, to intruſt the reins of government 
in the hands of none, but thoſe that were far ad- 
vanced in years, of the matureſt wifdom and prudence, 
as well as diſtinguiſh'd learning and piety. + 

Now of all the ſucceſſors of St. Peter, if we ſelect 
thoſe who have filled his chair moſt worthily, and with 
the greateſt applauſe, we ſhall find very few, or none, 


whoſe merit and virtues exceed thoſe of 9 


Book 1: POPE SIN T-US: ( 0 
fifth: as his life abounds with examples highly worthy 
of imitation, and affords a great variety of remarkable 
incidents, we hope the hiſtory of it, may not only ſerve 
2s 4 preſent entertainment, but be of uſe to the reader 
hereafter, and heartily wiſh our poor endeavours may 
any way contribute to preſerve the memory of ſo il- 
luſtrious a perſonage from darkneſs and oblivion. 

He was born in the province of La Marca d'Aricona, 
at a village calPd Le Grotte in the Signiory of Mon- 
talto, containing about ſeven or eight hundred inha bi- 
tants, from which he took his title, when he was after- 
wards made cardinal : his father, Francis Peretti a na- 
tive of Caſtello di Farneſe was obliged to leave his coun- 
try for ſome crime he had been guilty of, which he 
did without much reluctance, and he had nothing to 
live upon but the ſweat of his bro ). 

The night after he left Caſtello di Farneſe, he came 
to Le Grotte to adviſe with his uncle; who lived there; 
what courſe he ſhould take; and was recommended by 
him to a rich country gentleman. in that neighbour- 
hood, who was ſo pleaſed with his diligence and fide- 
lity, that at the end of ſix years, which he ſerved him 
as gardener, he gave him a favourite fervant-maid to 
wife, whoſe name was Gabana, from which he was 
called ſometimes, in banter the Gabanefe, __ 

They had three children, two fons and a daughter; 
the daughter's name was Camilla, whom we ſhall have 

occaſion to mention again in the courſe of this hiſtory: 
The eldeſt fon, Felix, was born the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1321, at a time when all Italy was in arms; Pope 
Leo the tenth having, in the laſt year of his pontificate, 
Joined with the Emperor, to drive the French out of 
Italy, as they actually did, before the end of that year, 
recovering the duchy of Milan, with Parma and Placen- 
tia, the former of which was reſtored to Francis Sforza, 
the latter to the church. About this time flouriſhed 
Peter Bembo, Nicholas Maſſa, Auguſtine Stenchius, 
James Sadoleto, William Budzus, and John Fabri, af- 
terwards biſhop of Vienna, all men of great om - 
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the laſt was fixed upon to diſpute at Zurich with Zuin- 
glius and Oecolampadius, who oppoſed the doctrines of 
the Roman church, in the diſcharge of which office he 
acquired great reputation. 

During his infancy, he was twice in ſo much dan- 
ger, that his life was deſpaired of; the firſt time, when 


he was but four years old, by the ſmall-pox, a diſeaſe 


often fatal to infants, and which then raged with great 
violence all over Italy : his parents were not able to 
procure him the common remedies that are neceſſary 
in ſuch circumſtances, and gave up their child for loſt; 
but God, who deſigned him to be one day the leader 
of his people, reſtored him to his health, and he eſ- 
caped without any other damage than a few trifling 
marks. upon his face : the extremity to which he was 
then reduced, made fo deep an impreſſion upon him, 
though a child, that, when ever he ſpoke of it he uſed 
to ſay, he was born in the Holy Year : the year 1525, 
in which the grand jubilee was celebrated, being the 
fame with that of his recovery. 

The archers, who came in purſuit of his father, 
were the occaſion of the ſecond diſaſter that befel him: 
he was ſo terrified at the ſight of theſe gentry, that he 
ran to hide himſelf in the garret of an old ruinous 
houſe, the floor of which giving way under him, he 
fell headlong above twenty feet upon a rough pave- 
ment: a poor woman that ſaw him fall, thinking him 
dead, took him up and carried him to a neighbour's 


| houſe, where, perceiving that he ſtill breathed, they 


ſent for a ſurgeon to dreſs the wounds he had received 
upon his head, and to ſet his legs and and arms, which 
were all broke: the misfortune of the ſon, ſaved the 
life of the father, who made his eſcape, whilſt the 
archers ran to ſee what occaſioned the crawd, that was 
by this time gathered about the houſe, to which Fe- 
lix was carried. . | 
It was feared a long time he would have been lame 
all his life, but in a while he got quite well again, to 


the great joy of his father and mother. 


He would ſpeak ſometimes of this fall, when men- 
tion 


tion was made of the taking of Rome, by the Empe- 
ror's army, contrary to the promiſe he had given the 
Pope: Charles of Bourbon, who commanded, was the 
firſt that mounted the breach, and thought to have en- 
tered in a triumphant manner, but was killed by a 
muſket ball. The city, however, was plundered with 
a barbarity beyond example, not the leaſt regard be- 
ing had to the modeſty of women, or any thing elſe, 
however ſacred : they made a priſoner of Clement the 
ſeventh in the caſtle of St. Angelo, where he had ta- 
ken ſhelter with moſt of the cardinals, and thought 
Himſelf ſecure from the rage and inſolence of the Ger- 
mans; nor was he ſet at liberty till he had paid a very 
large ranſom [1] : when this ever happened to be the 
ſubject of converſation, Felix uſed to ſay, ** I remem- 
*© ber our houſe was rifled by the archers that very 
year, however our loſs was inconſiderable, having 
„but little to loſe:” and when the diſcourſe turned 
upon the Pope's confinement in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, he ſaid, If his holineſs could have leaped as 
„well as I, he would have had no occaſion to pay 
any ranſom to his enemies.“ _ | 
His father and mother would gladly have given him 
ſome education, if they had been able, and their ac- 
quaintance, who ſaw the quickneſs of his apprehenhon, 
ſaid, © It was a pity they could not, as he had parts 


[1] Four hundred thouſand ducats to raiſe which, all the vel- 
ſels of gold and filver, belonging to the churches, that had eſcaped 
the hands of the enemy, were melted down and comed : the vacant 
cardinals hats were fold, by publick outcry, to thoſe that would 
give the moſt; the perſons that purchaſed at that time were, Ma- 
rino Grimani, and Francis Cornaro, both Venetians ; St. Severino, 
Caraffa, and Parmerio, Neapolitans ; and Cardina, a Spaniard, 
It was further agreed, that the Pope ſhould deliver to the Emperor, 
the caſtles of St, Angelo, Oftia, Civitia Vecchia, Caſtellano, with 
the cities of Parma and Placentia, to hold them as long as he 
pleaſed : that his Holineſs and 13 cardinals with him ſhould remain 
priſoners in the caſtle of St. Angelo, till the money was paid, and 
afterwards go to Naples or Gaieta, till his further pleaſure was 
known. Platina continued by Sir Paul Ricaut. It was faid of 
this Pope when he was in priſon, Papa non poteſt errare. | 
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© that might ſome time or other make him a great 
When he was nine years old, his father 
hired him to an inhabitant of the ſame town, to look 
after his ſheep ; and, though the child, even at that 
age, had a ſpirit above ſuch an employment, he would 
not diſobey his father in refuſing it. But his maſter, 

being angry at him, for ſome little miſbehaviour, took 
from him the care of his ſheep, and ſet him to preſide 
over his hogs : ſo diſagreeable a change would have 


thrown him into deſpair, if it had continued long, but 


he was ſoon delivered from this vile occupation, by an 


accident wholly unforeſeen, and that looks ſomething 


like a miracle [2]. 

He always loved to bei in the cornpany of his betters, 
and was ſo fond of thoſe that belonged to religious 
houſes, that, whenever he ſaw any of them at a diſ-- 
tance, he would run to meet and ſalute them with all 
the civility and complaiſance he was maſter of ; which, 
happily, by the favour of Providence, was the foun- 
dation of all his future greatneſs : to ſuch minute and, 
ſeemingly, accidental circumſtances, is often owing 
that continual ſtream of ſucceſs or adverſity, which fo 


remarkably attends ſome men through the whole 


courſe of their lives. 
Father Michac! Angelo Selleri, a Franciſcan friax, 


going, in the beginning of February, 1531, to preach 


during the Lent ſeaſon, at Aſcoli, a conſiderable town 
in that province, loſt his way near Le Grotte, and com- 
ing to four lane ends, could not tell which to take, 
but was looking round for ſomebody to direct him: 

when little Felix, who was attending his hogs, juſt by, 
ſaw father Michael in diſtreſs, he ran to ſalute him, 
making him, at the ſame time, a tender of his ſervice: 
the friar chearfully accepted it, and aſked him the road 
to Aſcolt; I'll ſoon ſhew you the way thither,“ ſaid 
he, and immediately began to run before him: as they 


18 The reader muſt remember the 1 was a Roman Catſio- 


went 
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went along, the anſwers he gave to father Michael's 
queſtions were ſo ſmart and pertinent, and accompa- 
nied with ſo much good humour, that every time the 
boy turned his face to liſten more attentively to what 
was ſaid, he was charmed with him, and could not 
conceive whence a child that had no higher employ- 
ment than looking after hogs, ſhould have ſuch aſhare 
of ſenſe and good manners. 
When father Michael had got into his road again, he 

thanked Felix for his trouble, and would have diſ- 
miſſed him with an alms, but he kept running for- 
wards, without ſeeming to take any notice of what he 
ſaid, which obliged the friar to aſk him in a jocoſe 
manner, whether © he deſigned to go with him quite to 
( the town.” © Yes,” ſays Felix, © not only to Aſ- 
„coli, but to the end of the world, with a great deal 
of pleaſure,” and upon this took occaſion to tell him, 
that, © the poor circumſtances of his parents would 
« not allow them to ſend him to ſchool as he deſired, 
that he earneſtly wiſhed that ſomebody belonging 
“to a convent, would take him as a waiting boy, and 
he would ſerve him to the utmoſt of his power, pro- 
* vided he would teach him to read.” 

To try the boy a little further, he aſked him, if © he 
„ would take upon him the Habit of their order:“ 
Felix, who was in very good earneſt, immediately an- 
' ſwered © he would; and though the other ſet forth to 
him in a long detail, and very frightful colours, all the. 
mortifications and auſterities he would be obliged to 
undergo in that courſe of life, he boldly replied, © He 
© would willingly ſuffer the pains of purgatory itſelf, 
_ © if he would make him wk 1h the prieſt, ſurpriz- 
ed at his courage and reſolution, thought there muſt 
be ſomething extraordinary in ſucha call, and reſolved 
to take him along with him, but told him, * He muſt 


© firſt conduct his hogs back to his maſter, and then 


come to him at the convent in Aſcoli.” Felix, who 
would not leave him upon any account, ſaid, The 
** 'hogs uſed to return home of themſelves, when oy 
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* ſaw the night coming on,” fo, continuing their 
Journey, they arrived at Aſcoli in the evening. 
The fraternity received their preacher with great ci- 
vility, but were ſurprized to ſee him attended by a 
poor ragged boy: however, when he had told them by 
what accident he picked him up, and with what extra- 
ordinary zeal he had followed him hither, the war⸗ 
den had the curioſity to ſend for and aſk him ſeveral 
queſtions, to which he made ſuch replies, that he 
thought him ſtill more extraordinary than father Mi- 
chael had repreſented him: ſuch an examination, be- 


fore ſo large a community, might very well have diſ- 


concerted a perſon of riper years, and more uſed to 


the world; but Felix anſwered without any heſitation, 


and with an air of truth and ſimplicity that could not 
be ſuſpected of any artifice or contrivance. Every 
thing he ſaid tended to perſuade them of his call, and 
the ardent deſire he had to become a preacher of the 
Goſpel, if they would quality him for it. 


I The whole brotherhood, convinced that the hand of 


God eminently appeared in this affair, conjured the 
warden “not to overlook ſo remarkable an interpoſt- 
tion of Providence, when his attention to it might 


© be the means of raiſing up a man that would be per- 


*© haps hereafter an honour to their order.” The war- 
den was of the ſame opinion, and ſent out a friar, the 
next day, to Le Grotte, to enquire who he was. 
his was the firſt account his parents had of him 
ſince his elopement : they had been almoſt diſtracted . 
at. the loſs of him, but were overjoyed when they 
heard into what hands he was fallen, and willingly con- 
ſented to his deſire of conſecrating himſelf to God: as 
they now ſaw themſelves diſcharged of the care of his 
education, they were very eaſy about him, having ano- 
ther ſon named Anthony about four or five years old. 
The warden being fatisfiedof his parent's conſent, 
put on him the habit of a [2] lay brother, with the 
approbation of the whole community. oo 0 


[3] Fratre converſo, or lay brother, is a perſon that is employed 
5 | i as 
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As father Michael had been at the expence of cloth- 
ing him and other neceſſaries, he aſked the favour of 
the warden to let Felix wait upon him, which was 
readily granted on account of the obligations this new 
brother lay under to him. C 
He ſerved him all Lent with great diligence and 
gratitude, and father Angelo employed what ſpare 
time he had, in teaching him to read: his memory was 
ſo prodigious, that at night he could repeat a ſermon, 
which he had heard in the morning, word for word, 
without omitting the leaſt action or geſticulation of the 
preacher : his maſter now and then entertained ſome 
others of the ſociety, with the pleaſure of hearing theſe 
repetitions, who were aſtoniſhed at his apprehenſion 
and memory, and prognoſticated great things of him. 

His deſire to learn was equally remarkable; for, even 
before he knew: his letters, he would ſometimes open 
one of the books that lay upon his maſter's reading 
deſk, and look at it with that ſtedfaſtneſs and atten- 
lion, that any one would have imagined he underſtood 
it: he made ſo ſurprizing a progreſs, that towards the 
end of Lent, he could eaſily read any book in the vul- 
gar tongue, and, whenever he met with one, would 
run to ſome of the ſociety and deſire them to hear 
him his leſſon. ; 

Father Angelo, at his return to Rome after Eaſter, 
deſigned to have taken his pupil with him, and the 
warden conſented toit, but upon conſideration he thought 
it better to leave him at Aſcoli, that he might further 
recommend himſelf to the warden and ſuperiors of the 
loctety. r 3 
Alfter his departure, the warden ordered Felix to aſ- 
ſiſt the [4] ſacriſtan in ſweeping the church, lighting 
the candles, and ſuch little offices, who, in return for 
his ſervices, was to teach him the reſponſes and ru- 
qiments of Grammar: when the ſacriſtan had taught 
him as far as he was able, he frankly told the warden 
2s a menial ſeryant in the convent, as gardener, cook, or porter, and 


wears a different habit from the profeſſed | 
[4] Sexton. - | 


„He 
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He muſt provide a better maſter for him :” ſuch a 
perſon was enquired for, and one of the ſociety, who 
was a very good grammarian offering his ſervice, he 
was immediately put under his care. 

'The chapter having appointed a new warden to the 
convent at Aſcoh, called Father Fabricius of Ancona, 
"RY a moroſe kind of man, he changed all the officers of 
10 the convent, obliging many to leave it, and amongſt 
13 the reſt poor Felix, whom he ordered to be ſent home 
again to his parents. The whole convent expreſſed 
their concern at it, and earneſtly intreated the new 
"a warden to let him ſtay, aſſuring him, © They were 

. “ edified by his behaviour, that he was of great ſer- 
vice to the houſe, and at the ſame time recounted 

_ © to him the adventure that brought him thither:“ 
but he was inexorable, and inſiſted upon his leaving 
the con vent in eight days, | | 

Before the expiration of that term, the provincial 

luckily came to viſit them, and the ſociety repreſented 

to him the reſolution of their ſuperior, to diſcharge a 

voung lay brother of uncommon hope, and told him 

the ſurprizing hiſtory of his call. 5 

The provincial gave them a favourable hearing, and 
having ſeen Felix, was ſo pleaſed with the anſwers he 
made to what was aſked him, that from that time he 
conceived a tender friendfhip for him, and not only or- 
dered the warden to retain him as a lay brother, but 
forbade him likewiſe to put him upon any dirty or 
ſlaviſh offices, and gave a bachelor of arts the charge 

of inſtructing him in the Latin tongue. 1 

The warden, who durſt not diſobey the proven 
as to letting him ſtay amongſt them, found out other 
means however to exerciſe his patience, and make his 

MW: | life uneaſy. But when the time of his going out of 
= office drew near, he began to reflect how hardly he 
ME had uſed Felix, and being charmed with his patience, 
Ho neglected no opportunity of making him amends for 
. his paſt ſeverities. 

fol In the month of May, 1552, there was held another 
Provincia! 
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provincial chapter, in which father Auguſtine de Fer- 
mo, doctor in divinity, was choſen warden of the Fran- 
ciſcan convent at Aſcoli, in the room of Fabricius. He 
was a great encourager of ſuch as were fond of letters, 
and eſpecially thoſe in whom he obſerved a promiſing 
genius and good natural parts: As father Angelo, who 
was his particular acquaintance, had given him the 
hiſtory of Felix at Macerata, where they chanced to 
meet at the holding of the chapter, he immediately, 
upon his arrival at Aſcoli, declared he would take the 
care of his ſtudies into his own hands, to ſhew the re- 
card he had for that father's recommendation, as well 
as the merit of Felix, who, by this time had gained the 
affection of the whole ſociety, the ſevereſt and moſt ri- 
gid of thoſe fathers not being able to find any fault in 
him, except that he had rather top much fire and vi- 
vacity. | | | | | 
He had now been two years in the convent, which 


he had employed ſo well, that he could not only read 


any Latin author, but immediately explain 1t in the 
{ame tongue, and often put the other ſcholars to the 
bluſh by his ſuperior diligence and quickneſs of un- 
derſtanding. „ | JE.” 

The warden, who had a mind to conſecrate him 
wholly to religion, determined to give him the cowl, 
and make him a profeſſed brother ; for this purpoſe he 
opened his deſign to the whole community, repreſent- 
ing to them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the expediency of 
admitting ſo promiſing a youth to the noviciate [5]. 
The whole convent approved of it, and were of opi- 
nion it ſhould be done without delay, in order to in- 
cite him, by this mark of their favour, to double his 
application to ſtudy. ___ 4 55 | 

Upon this reſolution, the ſeniors having ſummoned 
him before them, and aſking him, If it was agreeable 
to his inclination,” he ſaid, © He thought there 
could be no true happineſs in this world, except in 
[5] The noviciate is a year's trial, or probation, which the re- 


So are abliged to go through before they are admitted into any 
order. Fe 


wearing 
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„ wearing the habit of St. Francis,” and thanked the 
warden and whole aſſembly, for“ the great honour 
% they deſigned to confer upon him”. The leave of 
the provincial being neceſſary upon this occaſion, the 
warden acquainted them he had already obtained it, 
and aday was fixed for his putting on the habit : to 
give him every poſſible demonſtration of his affection, 
he likewiſe permitted him to go firſt and ſee his father 
and mother, to receive their benediction: a few days 
afterwards, the warden gave him the habit, with his 
own hands, in the preſence of the whole ſociety, and 
leave to perform his noviciate in his own convent, as he 
thought it would be more agreeable to him than that 


of Macerata, which the provincial had given him the 


choice of: he was accordingly received into the order 
ofthe religious conventuals, the 25th of September, 1 524. 

The intention of the warden was, that he ſhould be 
a creature of his own hands, and bear the name of Au- 
guſtine, according to the uſual practice of the religious. 
who generally change their baptiſmal name, except 


they have any material objection to it. Some adviſed 
him to take the name of Michael Angelo, in gratitude 
to his old benefactor ; others would have him called 


Francis, out of devotion to to the ſaint who was the 
founder of their order : but he intreated the warden to 
let him retain his own, and be called brother Felix, a 
name very well ſuited to the good fortune that con- 
ſtantly attended him to the laſt moment of his life [6]: 
he took the habit upon him, the day that Clement VII. 
died. When that news arrived at Aſcoli, the warden 


faid to him, © You are born to religion, the ſame day 


* that the Pope is dead to the world :” to which Felix 
anſwering, © That he had rather wear the habit of St. 


Francis, than that of the ſovereign Pontiff;” the ward- 


en replyed, * Perhaps you may live to wear both.” 


16] © Poſtea apud Aſculi, quz civitas haud longe 4 monte alto 
E abeft, in Sancti Franciſci monaſterio vitam religioſam profeſſus, 
nomen Felicis, a parentibus inditum, mutare, ut fieri ſolet, noluit, 


Ln tum fortunz ſuæ proſperæ preſagus.” Thuan. in initio, lib. 
XII. E 
During 
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During the year of his noviciate, he applyed him- 
{elf fo cloſely to learn the Latin tongue, that he both 
ſpoke and wrote it with the ſame eaſe that he did his 
own. With this great and uncommon turn to —_— 


it muſt be confeſſed he had one failing, which he foun 


it very difficult to get the better of, that was, a fiery, - 
impetuous diſpoſition, and too quick a reſentment of 
injuries, which gave occaſion to his fellow ſtudents to 


call him, ſpirit [)]. 


As jealouſy ſometimes creeps into cloyſters, his ac- 
quaintance had-uttered ſome expreſſions that-touched 
him to the quick ; but his good friend the warden, pri- 
vately admoniſhed him of the neceſſity of bearing ſuch 
irifling affronts with patience, in order to conciliate 
to himſelf the affection and intereſt of the ſociety, on 
which his being admitted to make his profeſſion, entire- 
ly depended : he made ſo good a uſe of this advice, and 
behaved himſelf ſo well afterwards, that he was admit- 
ted to it at 14 years of age, on the firſt of November, 
1525, with the conſent of whole community. 

This year was remarkable for the ſeparation of En- 
gland from the church: K. Henry VIII. having tryed 
in vain to obtain a brief from Pope Paul II. (who ſuc- 
ceeded Clement VII.) to repudiate his wife Catharine 


| of Arragon, daughter of K. Ferdinand, and to eſpouſe 


Anne of Bullen, whom he loved to diſtraction, was ſo 
piqued at the denial, that he cauſed himſelf to be di- 
vorced from the one, and marry'd to the other: he 
likewiſe put ſeveral of the Engliſh nobility to death; 
amongſt whom was [8] Cardinal Wolſey, becauſe he ' 
would not abandon the intereſts of the Pope, and hav- 
ing publiſhed very ſevere edicts againſt all thoſe that 


[7] The Italian word, il folletto ; and the French, Veſprit follet, 
fignify a fairy, or familiar ſpirit. | 

(8] This is a palpable miſtake in the author, as it is well known 
Cardinal Wolſey either poiſoned himſelf, or died a natural death at 
Leiceſter Abbey, in his road to London, where indeed he might poſ- 
ably have ſuffered death, from the temper Henry VIII. was then in. 


profeſſed 


nancy of his wit a 
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mo the Roman Catholick religion, he declared 
imſelf head of the Engliſh church. Ts 

During this cruel perſecution in England, the Empe- 
ror Charles V. laid ſiege to Tunis, and having made 
himſelf maſter of it in a few days, ſet at liberty 20,000 
Chriſtian ſlaves, and returned in great triumph to Italy, 
where this ſucceſs was celebrated with ſolemn proceſ- 
ſions and thanſgivings through the whole eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. The religious of Aſcoli were not willing to be 
behind hand with the reſt of their brethren, and begun 
their rejoicings with a proceſſion from the cathedral of 
St. Francis, which was magnificently decorated upon 
this occaſion ; brother Felix, whilft he was aſſiſting the 
ſacriſtan to put up a piece of fine tapeſtry, fell from 
the top of a very high ladder to the ground, without 
being in the leaſt hurt: when he got upon his legs 


again, he could not forbear ſaying, © The devil take 
him that was the occaſion of this; truly it's pleaſant 


c enough to ſee his Holineſs, ſo mightily overjoyed at 
another perſon's taking a little piratical town, that 
he won't be a pin the better for, whilſt he does not 
*< ſhewany ſign of concern at the loſs of a rich and 


opulent kingdom, that uſed to acknowledge him as 


* head of the church.” | b 
His acquaintance uſed to treaſure up theſe ſayings, 


and looked upon them as the ſallies of a luxuriant ge- 


nius, which, in its proper time, would diſtinguiſh it- 
ſelf in matters of greater conſequence; but the poig- 
N coſt him dear, and created 

him many enemies amongſt his brethren. 
This year the Anabaptiſts made themſelves maſters 
of Munſter, a very ſtrong city in the circle of Weſt- 


phalia: the biſhop, juſtly incenſed at the behaviour of 


theſe hereticks, laid ſiege to the place, and after ſeveral 
affaults, ſo ſtraitly incloſed them on every ſide, that 


Having been obliged to live ſonie time upon dogs and 


cats, and the hides of cattle, they were forced at lait 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, The biſhop did not ſpare 


one of them, and cauſed the city to be ſacked to the 
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very foundations; the inhabitants, who looked more 
like ſkeletons than living men, not being able to op- 
poſe ſo rigorous a chaſtiſement. They had made their 
ringleader, John of Leyden, governor of the city : he 
was a Hollander of very low birth, and had formerly 
been a hog-keeper in France. Notwithſtanding the 
meaneſs of his extraction, he had vaſt talents, and a 
courage that an, e him to undertakings which 
made him famous all over Europe : his name would 
have been as glorious as his memory is now deteſtable, 
if he had made a proper uſe of the great endowments 


| with which God had bleſſed him. This news, becom- 


ing the common topic of converſation throughout Ita- 
ly, furniſhed the ſtudents of Aſcoli with matter of much 
banter upon Felix : one of them, who was glad of any 
opportunity to upbraid him with the obſcurity of his 
family, ſaid to him, as he was walking in the cloyſters 
one day, Hark ee, roy let us have a little talk with 
you, about your relation, John of Leyden, who, it 
&* ſeems, has been a hog-keeper as well as you:“ Felix, 
nettled at the compariſon, replyed, If John of Leyden 
and are relations, only becauſe we were both of us 
formerly hog-keepers, I think the conformity of your 
* vile opinions with his, makes you much nearer a kin 
* to him than I am. 

In the year 1526, the provincial intending to reduce 
the number of the Franciſcans at Aſcoli, by the requeſt 
of the warden, who found the convent not able to 
ſupport them all, ſent an order, for three ſtudents to 
quit it, one of whom was Felix, who was directed to 
go to Macerata, arid continue his ſtudies there. He 
left Aſcoli in the month of April, at the time when the 
Emperor, returning from the conqueſt of Tunis, was 
magnificently received at Rome by the Pope; and 
though the. people, who remembered the grievous ha- 
vock and devaſtation that had been made by his army 
in their city, could not take any very ſincere pleaſure 
in ſeeing him within their walls, yet politica _— 
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16 - THE LIFE OF Book I. 
made it neceſſary for both them and the Pope to 


make a ſhew of it. 


Felix did not ſtay long at Macerata, for father An- 
gelo being appointed warden of the convent at Fermo, 
requeſted the provincial that he might have him near 
his perſon. As ſoon as this favour was obtained, he 
immediately left Macerata to live under a warden, of 
whoſe friendſhip and protection he had long had the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances. | | 

This created a ſort of jealouſy amongſt his brethren, 
who could not bear to ſee him in ſuch a degree of fa- 
vour, eſpecially as he grew inſolent, and carried him- 
ſelf towards them with as high a hand as if he had been 
warden: Provoked at this manner of proceeding, 
they wrote letters of complaint to the provincial againſt 
them both, in which they acquainted him with © the 
< remiſs behaviour of their warden, and that he truſt- 
ed the care of their revenue, with the entire diſpoſal 
of all offices, folely to the management of Felix, 
*© who was an idle fellow, ſeldom appeared at the pub- 
lic ſervices of the houſe, deſpiſed the advice which 
ee the ſenior fathers had given him, in relation to his 
conduct, and, ſtudying only to oblige the warden, 
entirely neglected all other concerns belonging to 
* the convent.” Upon theſe complaints, he was or- 
dered to depart the convent in three days, and go to 
Recanati. 

The warden, who was acquainted with the contents 
of theſe letters, thought himſelf ill uſed by the provin- 
cial's orders, and immediately went to wait upon him 
at Urbino, in hope of clearing up the matter to his ſa- 
tisfaction, and to demand juſtice upon them that had 
aſperſed him in ſo flagrant a manner: but the provinci- 
al having ſome reaſon to believe what had been alledg- 
ed againſt them to be true, was deaf to all his remon- 
ſtrances, and the poor warden returned to Fermo mor- 
tified with a ſecond order, to ſend his pupil away 
directly to Recanati. 


Felix affected a diſdainful ſort of a behaviour 5 
8 Wards 
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wards thoſe that he imagined were the cauſe of his re- 


moval, and giving way to his reſentment, dropped ſome 


warm expreſſions, which were immediately carried to 


the warden of Recanati, with a deſign to prejudice 
him againft Felix; and indeed it had in ſome mea- 
ſure, the intended effect, for he received him very cool- 


ly, and looked upon him with a ſuſpicious eye for ſome 


days. But Felix ſet himſelf to pleaſe him with ſo much 
diligence and obſequiouſneſs, that he ſoon got the bet- 
ter of the bad opinion he had conceived of him 

Towards the end of May, 1538, the Cardinal le- 
gates having ſettled an interview betwixt the Pope, 


the Emperor, and Francis I, at Nice, a town in Pro- 


vence, they agreed to leſſen the uſual number of their 
attendants, out of regard to the ſtraightneſs of the 
place. The Pope, who had undertaken this long and 
troubleſome journey, notwithſtanding, his great age, 
with all his endeavours, could never bring theſe two 
princes together in his preſence. They came to pay 
their obeiſance to him, ſeparately, at a neighbouring 


village; ſo that having laboured, for ſome days, in vain, 


to ſet on foot a negotlation betwixt them, he returned, 
very much diſpleaſed with them both to Genoa, where 


he embarked, and taking his route thro' Tuſcany, ar- 


nved at Sienna the 15th of July. 


The towns of Italy, upon this occaſion, were forſaken 
by their inhabitants, who ran in crouds to ſee him up- 


on his journey : the warden of Recanati, moved with 
the ſame curioſity, went three days Journey, with ſome 
of his convent to meet him, and ordered [$] the ſtew- 
ard, who likewiſe attended him, to leave the keys of 
his office with brother Felix, of whoſe honeſty and 
economy he entertained a higher opinion than of an 

other perſons in the houſe. It will appear, from a tri- 
fling inſtance which occurs here, that he liked to com- 
mand much better than to obey : the monks thought 


[8] Il diſpenfiere, is an officer that furniſhes the convent with vic- 
tuals, and may be called a ſteward or caterer: proveditore, is not a 


they 


proper word, as it bears a different ſenſe, 


( 
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they might take a little more liberty, and regale them- 
ſelves now and then in the warden's abſence, and that 
Felix would make them a more liberal allowance for 
that purpoſe : but they found themſelves miſtaken ; the 
new ſteward, inſtead of giving them any thing for ex- 
traordinaries, ſhortened their uſual commons, and ſaved 
the houſe ten crowns in the three weeks, which the 
warden was abſent : a piece of frugality that pleaſed 
him as much at his return, as it diſguſted the monks, 
who called him miſer and niggard, and all the oppro- 
brious names they could think of. The preſident, who 
governed in the warden's abſence, ordered him to give 
up the keys of the office into his hands, and to keep 
his apartment, but he refuſed to obey; as he had re- 
_ ceived them from the hands of his ſuperior, he would 
not deliver them up again to any perſon but him, and 
_ defended his proceeding with ſo many other good rea- 
ſons, that they could not confine him. This affront 
ſharpened him ſo much againſt the preſident, that 
whenever he met him afterwards, he uſed to ſay, 
« I'll remember you, my friend, when I come to be 
Pope.” To which the the other replyed with a laugh ; 
«I wiſh my head may never ach till that day.“ 

After a year and a half's ſtay at Recanati, the pro- 
vincial ſent him to Ancona, towards the end of No- 
vember, 1529. The regent, who was to have the ſu- 

perintendence of his ſtudies, had known him at Mace- 
rata, and was no ſtranger to his capacity : upon which 
account, he ſhewed him a great deal of friendſhip, and 
Prepared him to reſpond publickly in philoſophy, for 
which he was ready in three months, and exon 
his exerciſe in their own chapel, before ſeveral perſons 
of learning and diſtinction in all the religious orders: 
a bachelor of great note amongſt the Dominicans op- 
poſed, and was ſo taken with his acute manner of diſ- 
putation, that, when it was over, he tenderly embrac- 
ed him, and ſaid, I am very much miſtaken, if this 
« youth does not one day make a great man:“ his be- 
8 haviour 
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haviour in this diſputation was rumoured all over the 
city, and gained him much reputation. 
As he frequently went with others of the religious 


to attend proceſſions, funerals, &c. he would often enter 


= 


into a diſpute with them upon ſome controverted point 


in phfloſophy, in which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, 


that even the doctors in divinity, who ſeldom trouble 
themſelves with arguments of that nature, ſometimes 


vouchſafed to take up the cudgels, and give him an op- 


portunity of diſplay his abilities. His fellow-ſtudents 


ſe ing his reputation daily increaſe, did every thing in 


their power to hurt him, ſometimes whiſpering it about, 


„That he was an empty, conceited fellow,” at others 


running to the warden or regent, with complaints, that 
he was always teazing them to diſpute. This however 
ſeldom anſwered their expectation, as the ſuperiors re- 
garded it as nothing but envy: and whilit he was in 
poſſoſſion of their eſteem, he did not much care what 
opinion the others had of him: indeed they never came 


into his company, if they could avoid it, as they gene- 


rally had little or nothing to ſay when he was preſent. 

Theſe little jealonfies increaſing every day, engaged 
him in ſeveral broils with the other ſtudents. As he 
held them in the higheſt contempt, he could not help 
ſhewing it ſometimes, and when he met any of them, 
uſed to fay with an air of derifion, © Viſne diſputare 
mecum ?” © Will you diſpute with me?“ which put 
them upon ſ:eking all opportunities of revenge. 

They were continually giving him ſome marks of 
their r:ſentment, and would ſoretimes throw the door 
in his face, when he off red to come into any room 
where they were, putting him in mind of his mean pa- 
rentage, and telling him, © He was not fit company 
* for them,” with a thouſand other affronts of this 
kind. Though Felix did not think much worſe of 
himſelf for the lowneſs of his birth, he could not help 


| being ſtung a little ſometimes by theſe 1 and 


made his complaint to the warden, who forbade them, 
on pain of his pleaſure, to uſe ſuch opprobrious lan- 
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gnage for the future. This reprimand had its proper 
effect upon them for a while, but they began 10 revive 
the old ſtory again towards the end of the year, 1540, 
at which time the provincial coming, in the courſe of 
his viſitations, to Ancona; the warden, in giving him 
an account of the ſtate of his convent, acquainted him 
with the heart-burnings and animoſities that reigned 
amongſt the juniors: when he came to examine ſtrict- 
ly into the matter, and found it impoſſible to preſerve 
the peace of the ſociety, without proceeding to ſe- 
verities, he ordered Felix and two others to leave it, 
and ſent them to finiſh their ſtudies at Oſmo, | 
Though the order was expreſs for three days, he 
found means to put off his departure above a month, 
to the great mortification of the other two, who were 
obliged to march off exactly at the time appointed. 
The deſire he had of ſtaying to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
the public diſputations, that were to come on in a ſhort 
time, put him upon ſoliciting this delay by the war- 
den's intereſt with the provincial. "Theſe exerciſes were 
to be performed in the convent of the Jeſuits, an or- 
der eſtabliſhed by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, and 
confirmed this year by Pope Paul III, which ceremony 
occaſioned a ſort of a public act to be celebrated at An- 
cona, upon the account of two eminent profeſſors of 
[ET] their order reſiding at that place, one of whom was 
10 0 acquainted with the merits and learning of Felix, and 
4 deſired him to be an opponent to ſome of his pupils, in 
op the diſputations that were to be in the Chriſtmas holi- 
UE days, time the fixed for the confirmation of their ſo- 
1 clety. | 1 | 
Sik | When the month was near expiring, he obtained let- 
all ters of recommendation to the provincial, defiring leave 
to ſtay at Ancona till the end of the winter, but he 
granted him only eight days, ſo that he was obliged io 
go away the beginning of January i541. . 
The warden of Oſmo, who was his countryman, re- 
ceived him with great civility, and recommended him 
to his new regent, who examined him ſtrictly concern- 
ing the many ſtories he had heard of him; for * the 
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ſame time that he was repreſented to him as a very 
promiſing youth, he was told, that he was of a wrang- 
ling and perverſe diſpoſition ; but he cleared himſelf 
ſo well of theſe aſperſions, that he ſoon gained the 
eſteem, not only of the regent, but of every one elſe 
that had conceived any prejudice againſt him. 
Amongſt many other things that made this convent 
agreeable to him, an accident happened, that gave him 
an opportunity of ſeeing the Pope and the Emperor : 
after the diet of Ratiſbon had broke up, the Emperor 
determined upon an expedition to Algiers ; the ne- 
ceſſity of paſſing 1 Italy occaſioned an interview 
betwixt him and the Pope at Lucca, where they were 
to concert meaſures for the execution of ſeveral impor- 
tant deſigns ; eſpecially the calling a general council, 
which his Holineſs had ſo much at heart, that he left 
Cardinal Rodolphus Pius di Carpi, protector of the 
Franciſcan order, in quality of legate at Rome, and 
went to Lucca, contrary to the moſt preſſing inſtances 
of his phyſicians, and the major part of the Cardinals, 


who would by no means have had him undertake fo 


hazardous a journey, upon the account of his great 
age and infirmities: but the Pope, who preferred the 
public good to his own health and repoſe, immediatelly 
ſet out and arrived there five days after the Emperor, 
who came out to meet him, and returned him three 
viſits for one only which his Holineſs paid him. | 
The warden of Oſmo having been informed of the 

Pope's journey, by his brother, who attended his Ho- 
lineſs, and wiſhed, if it was poſſible, to ſee him at. 
Lucca, was equally deſirous of giving him the meeting 
there. As ſoon as he had made publick his deſign, 
though there 'was not a member of the convent, but 
employed his utmoſt intereſt to be taken along with 
him, Felix had the preference. The good opinion 
which the warden entertained of him, had already de- 
cided in his favour, and nothing more deſirable could 
have happened to him, as he had from his infancy al- 


ways taken a particular pleaſure in ſceing perſons of 
high quality. e 
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The ſpleen of thoſe that were diſappointed by the 


they ſtayed there but three days, during which ſhort 
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warden, vented itſelf upon Felix: when any of them 
met him, they uſed to ſay with a ſort of a ſneer, A 
< fine fellow indeed to go and ſee the Pope,” to which 
he would anſwer merrily, I am going to look at him, 
that I may learn how to behave when I am Pope 
< myſelf.” | . 
Their accommodations at Lucca were ſo bad, that 
ſpace, a perſon of Felix's penetration, could not help 
making ſeveral uſeful obſervations upon the conduct 
and behaviour of the prelates and courtiers that were 
there aſſembled ; and when he came to ſpeak of them, 
he made ſuch pertinent remarks, as gave ſtrong indi- 

cations of what he afterwards proved to be. | 
Dining one day at the warden's table with ſome 
other company, he aſked ſo many queſtions concerning 
the Pope, that one of them ſmiled and ſaid, I fancy 
** you have a mind to be Pope yourſelf: I am not old 
enough yet,” anſwered he, © to be Pope; but if God 
* ſhould be pleaſed at any time hereafter to put itin 
** my power to be fo, I think I ſhould have courage 
* enough to accept of that high dignity, in hope that 
* he would never forſake me in the diſcharge of an of- 
* fice that he himſelf had called me to.” Another 
time, one of his brethren meeting him in the warden's 
apartment, made him a very low bow, and faid, in a 
ſcoffing manner, Since you have had the honour of 
„ ſeeing his Holineſs, you ſeem to look upon yourſelf 
* as a perſon of no ſmall ccnſequence ;” to which he 
anſwered in the ſame tone, If you are ſo angry at my 
“having only ſeen his Holineſs, what will you be when 
J am Pope myſelf.” Theſe circumſtances, though 
otherwiſe trifling, ſerve to ſhew that he was not void 
of ambition, even at that age, and that he had fixed 
his mark very high, and never loſt fight of it, as will 
appear, from many other of his ſayings, and the whole 
_ of his behaviour in the ſubſequent part of his 
ſtory. | - | 
This year the infidels made themſelves maſters 1 | 
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all the territories that the Chriſtians had left in Hunga- 
ry, after the death of King John, which was followed 
by a bloody war betwixt the Emperor and the grand 
Signior Soliman: on the other fide, Francis I. renewed 
the rigorous edicts that had been publiſhed againſt the 
ProteFants in 1524. Theſe events were the more ſen- 
ſibly felt in Europe, at this time, as the Emperor had 
juſt miſcarried in his grand enterpriſe upon Algiers, 
which he had undertaken in the moſt dangerous and 
tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, contrary to the advice 
and perſuaſions of the Pope; his fleet which had ſtruck 
a terror into the Algerines, was wrecked in a ſtorm 
upon the Barbary ſhore ; all thoſe that eſcaped .the 
fury of the waves, being cruelly murdered by the in- 
habitants of the coaſt ; and the Emperor forced to re- 
turn, in a manner very different from the magnificent 
expectations he had conceived, 3 

From theſe public diſaſters, we muſt turn our eyes 
to tranſactions of a more private nature in the convent 


at Oſmo, where we left brother Felix. 


There was a monk of the Servite order, who, be- 
ing diſguſted at his ſuperior, upon ſome frivolous ac- 
count or other, was not content with eloping himſelf, 
but endeavoured to perſuade others of the religious, to 
run away with him to France, He had a brother- in- 
law, who was a bachelor in divinity, belonging to the 
convent of Cordeliers, or Franciſcans, at Oſmo, of a 
diſorderly life and dangerous example in ſuch a com- 
munity, to whom he no ſooner opened his deſign of 
eſcaping into France, than he heartily entered into it 
and agreed to go with him. As this bachelor uſed 
ſometimes to go out of the convent with Felix, he one 
day aſked him to take a walk to a garden a little way 
out of the town, where the other had appointed to 
meet him, and whither he actually came at the time 
fixed. The bachelor, as they went along, entertained 
him with extravagant panegyricks upon the French 
nation, and lamented, very pathetically, the miſera- 
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ſo ſhamefully overlooked ; and a man of worth and 
learning could find no patron or friend to eſpouſe him. 


By diſcourſes of this kind, he endeavoured to mould 


Felix to his purpoſe, without communicating to him 
the whole of his ſcheme, which he did not enter into, 
till he joined his brother, who was punctually at the 
place of rendezvous. 


Felix, at the fight of him, and a bundle of cloaths, 
which the bachelor had cauſed to be conveyed thi- 
ther, began to ſuſpect ſomething. and imagined the 
pretence of a walk was only to cover ſome deſign of 
greater conſequence, 


After the two brothers had talked together apart 
ſome time, they came to Felix, and turning the con- 


verſation again upon France, with the happineſs of liv- 
ing in ſo free a country, at laſt diſcloſed their inten- 
tion, and invited him to make one of the party, telling 


him, © That a perſon of his extraordinary parts and 


* merit could not fail of raiſing himſelf in the church, 


© where there was ſo much encouragement given ta 
* learning and virtue.” | 


He was at firſt a little ſtaggered with their propo- 
fals, but calling reaſon and religion to his aſſiſtance, 
he told them, He could not but wonder whence 
*© they had conceived ſo vile an opinion of him, as to 
* think him capable of ſuch an action,“ and not only 


refuſed to have any concern in it himſelf, but uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade them both, efpecially : 


his companion, from ſo dangerous and wicked an un- 
dertaking. But they were hardened beyond the reach 
of argument : when he found that, he made what haſte 
he could back to the convent, leſt he ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected of being privy to their deſign. The other two 
travelled night andday through by roads, and took ſuch 
other precautions as were neceſſary to cover their 
flight : without which they had certainly been taken, 
as Felix immediately informed the warden of their de- 
ſertion, who ſent a party after them ; but they had laid 
their ſcheme ſo well, that it was to no purpoſe. 
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They received an account ſome months after, that 
they both got ſafe into France, with four others, whom 
they had ſeduced, where they not only renounced 
their orders, but the church of Rome, and embracing 
the proteſtant religion, were married, contrary to the 
ſolemn vows they had made to God, at their profeſſion. 
As it was reported, the bachelor had met with very 


good fortune; Felix ſeemed to repent ſometimes that 


he had not gone with them, and when he was out of 
humour, at any ill uſage from his ſuperiors, often ſaid, 
« What a fool was I for not going to France, when 
* had fo fine an opportunity of delivering myſelf 
out of this houſe of bondage :” which made many 
ſuſpect that he really had ſome ſuch deſign, but it was 
found to be rather the effect of choler, than any 


ſettled intention, 


James V, King of Scotland, died this year without 


male iſſue, and left his daughter Mary, then but eight 


days old, heir to his crown: ſhe was afterwards eſ- 
pouſed to Francis II. King of France, which occaſioned 
great troubles in England. Felix uſed to lament the 
miſeries of that poor kingdom, and was often heard to 
5 was Pope, that“ he never expected 
* any good under the government of a princeſs in 
* leading Henan? 8 
Whether he was tired of Oſmo, or had not time 
enough to follow his ſtudies ſo cloſely as he deſired, he 
wrote to one of his. friends, before the chapter was to 
meet, defiring he would uſe his intereſt with the pro- 
vincial to remoye him either to Ancona, Urbini, or 
Aſcoli. His friend ſerved hin fo effectually, that they 
ſent him an order, with a blank left in it, to be filled 
up with the name of that place wich. he liked beſt. 
He was ſo ſenſibly touched with it, that he remembered 
it all his life, and uſ-d to ſpc2k of it, as the greateſt,” 
nay almoſt the only favour he had ever received during 
the courſe of 40 years that he liv-d amongſt the con- 


ventuals. He choſe Ancona, a place he had always 


loved, and to let the world ſee it was in his power to 
come back, after ſo much pains had heen taken to 
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26 THE LIFE QF Book I. 
drive him. away from thence. He returned thither, 
about the end of October, to the great ſatisfaction of 
his friends, and mortification of his enemies. 

Soon after, he had a ſecond opportunity of ſeeing 
the Pope. His Holineſs, having reſolved to viſit the 
whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, left Rome the beginning of 
March 1543, and came to Ancona, where he ſtayed 
eight days, and was entertained with the utmoſt ſplen- 
dor and magnificence. =. 

Felix, who was now in deacon's orders, and had 
been preparing himſelf ſome time to preach upon the 
day of the Annunciation, was adviſed by the warden, 
not to venture upon it, as it was the firſt time, © For, 
* beſides the uſual concourſe of town's people, there 
4 would be many prelates at church, whoſe preſence, 
perhaps, might diſconcert and put him out of coun- 
„ tenance.” But he (conſcious of his own abilities) 
returned for anſwer, that he was rather glad of it, 
than otherwiſe, and ſhould be ſo far from being 
% daunted at their preſence, that he did not care if 
4 his Holineſs himſelf was to be there.” He acquitted 
himſelf fo well, that nobody would have ſuſpected it 
was his firſt eſſay. One of the moſt eminent prelates 
that was at church that morning, ſent for him after 
dinner, and entering into a long converſation upon 
the ſubje& of his ſermon, was ſo pleaſed with him, 
that he ſaid at his going away, If I was Pope, you 
* ſhould ſoon be a Cardinal.” | 

The warden was ſo charmed with it, that he ordered 
him a double portion of commons in the [10] refec- 
tory, and drank his health before the whole community. 

Felix gratefully acknowledged the honour that had 
been done him, and the praiſes they had ſo liberally be- 
ſtowed, not only upon this, but his former exerciſes, 
and ſaid, He ſhould for ever have the higheſt regard 
for the ſociety in general, and particularly for thoſe 


1] The refectory, is the common hall in the convent, where the 
religious dine and ſup, from the Latin word, reficere, to refreſh or 


recreate. 
_ 5© perſons 
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« perſons in it, that had taught him the way to ſame 
« and glory.” 2 | 

He had now acquired the higheſt reputation in An- 
cona for learning and eloquence. But as the old fore 
began to break out afreſh. the provincial ſent him to 


Urbini in the beginning of the year 1 544. 


This convent proved more agreeable to him than 
he expected, as it afforded him ſome opportunities of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf, which he always thirſted after. 
At the provincial chapter of the Auguſtines, they 
maintain publick thefes in philoſophy and divinity. 
He engaged in one of theſe exerciſes with a bachelor, 
who had the fame of being the moſt accute and ſubtle 
diſputant of the whole order ; though the warden was 
unwilling to give his conſent to it, upon the account 
of the great character and reputation of his antagoniſt. 
But he handled the poor bachelor in ſuch a manner, 
that the warden was aſhamed of the diſtruſt he had 
expreſſed of his abilities, "Ef 

After this, he wrote to the provincial for permiſſion 
to go into prieſt's orders, as there was a want of preach- 
ers in the convent. But he ordered him to continue 
his ſtudies, and ſaid, He would call upon him in his 
< viſitation, to ſee whether he was qualified for that of- 
« fice,” which he did ſoon after, and having thorough- 
ly examined him as to his learning, and made a ſtrict 
enquiry into his morals, he gave him a teſtimonial to 
the biſhop, by whom he was ordained prieſt, in June 
1545, and aſſumed the name of father Montalto. He 
took his bachelor's degree the ſame year, and ſaid maſs 


+ for the firſt time, upon the day of the Viſitation of the 
Virgin; after which, having got the biſhop's licence, 


he began his firſt courſe of Lent ſermons. He was 
no ſooner in poſſeſſion of his bachelor's degree, than 
he fell into a diſpute with ſome fathers of the convent, 
who pretended to take place of bachelors by virtue of 
certain privileges they were inveſted with. But he 
was obſtinate, and would not give up a right which he 
proved by ſeveral decrees and conſtitutions, and hav- 
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28 THE LI OF YPoouT 
ing repreſented the affair to the general at Rome, ob- 
tained an order from him in favour of the bachelors. 
The provincial however, who rather leaned to the 
ſide of the other fathers, ſent him away from Urbini 
(but in an honourable manner) appointing him preach- 
je... — 
His uſual prudence and foreſight ſeem to have failed 
him a little in an affair that happened whilſt he reſided 
at this place. Preaching there one day, in the year 
1546, when all Europe rung with the news of Luther's 
death, after he had occaſioned ſo fatal a ſchiſm in 
Chriſtendom, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſo tranſported 
with anger againſt him, that he launched into bitter 
invectives againſt the whole order of Auguſtines, of 
which Luther had formerly been a member. An Au- 
guſtine doctor, who was preſent, took ſuch offence at 
his diſcourſe, that he went to Rome on purpofe to 
complain of it to the biſhop of the dioceſe, who ordered 
Montalto to explain himſelf in another ſermon, which 
he did in fuch a manner as gave full ſatisfaction to the 
Auguſtines, without any prejudice to his own honour, 
The provincial came about this time to Jeſi, and, his 
ſecretary falling ill, took Montalto to write for him; in 
this employment he continued two months at Macera- 
ta, from whence he went to Fermo to make intereſt 
for a doctor's degree. He had ſolicited the provin- 
cial's licence for this purpoſe, by ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction, at whoſe requeſt he ſent him to that place, 
where there is an univerſity, in the year 1 547. During 
the ſpace of five months that he ſtaid there, he per- 
formed ſeveral public exerciſes, both in the ſchools and 


in the pulpit, which ſhewed him to be fully qualified 


for that honour. However, the provincial coming thi- 
ther, about the end of October, to create doctors, poor 


Montalto had not the good fortune to be of that num- 


ber, but was ſet aſide till another time, though he had 
paſſed a better examination than any of the other can- 
didates. He was much affected with it, and could not 
help ſhewing his ſpleen not only to the new doctors, 


but him that created them, and was determined to 7 
| - himſc:! 
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himſelf to Rome, and make his complaint againſt him 
there. But conſidering that he could not go, except the 
provincial gave him leave (without which the general 
would have looked upon him as a vagabond and a de- 
ſerter) he was adviſed to bear it patiently ; and being 
told, that the provincial had acted entirely according 
to the general's order, he comforted himſelf with the 
hope, that what was now fo unjuſtly refuſed, would 
be conferred upon him in a ſhort time. ; 

The biſhop of Fermo had granted him a licence to 
be lent preacher in a town near that city, though ſome 


of his brethren had been endeavouring to do him ill 


offices with this prelate ; but he behaved himſelf fo 
well in his ſtation, that, when he came to wait upon 
him at his return, he ordered him to preach in his own 
cathedral the Lent following, 5 | 
Soon after his arrival at Fermo, he received a letter 
ſrom the provincial, with orders to prepare himſelf to 
keep a divinity act before the Whole chapter, which 
was ſoon to be aſſembled at Aſſiſe. His acquaintancg 
ſent him word, that the committee of the chapter nad 
caſt their eyes upon him, as the fitteſt perſon for that 
purpoſe ; that ſuch a preference was a great honour to 


| him, eſpecially as it was much dreaded and declined 


by all the other divines. Though he felt a ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction at this diſtinction, he could not help ſhewing 
a little reſentment, at what had paſſed, and ſignified 


to the provincial, that “ as he was not thought worth 


* of a doctor's degree, he doubted he ſhould but ill 
maintain the cauſe and intereſts of religion before ſo 
numerous and learned an aſſembly,” The provin- 
cial underſtood the hint, and wrote back to him, that 
he ſhould have his degree very ſoon, deſiring him, in 
the mean time, to qualify himſelf for the act. Soon 
after he accordingly came, with neceſſary powers, to 
Fermo, and having examined Montalto, only for 
form's ſake, gave him the doctorial ring in the preſence 
of the whole univerſity, and an infinite multitude” of 
others that were aſſembled from all parts to hear his 
theſis, in which he far exceeded the expectations they 
. 1 had 
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ba | had conceived of him, from the fame of his other per- 

formances. As ſoon as he was inveſted with this dig- 
nity, which is reckoned a mark of great diſtinction a- 
mongſt the religious, he immediately printed all his 
theſes, with a defign to dedicate them to the Cardinal, 
protector of the order, who was to preſide in that qua- 
lity at the general chapter. This was Rodolphus Pius 
di Carpi, a perſon, the moſt eſteemed of any in the 
whole college of cardinals, - as appeared by his being 
appointed to repreſent the Pope during his abſence 
from Rome. 

As he knew him to be a man of ſingular modeſty, 
without ambition of oftentation, he avoid<d the com- 
mon track of dedications, and addreſſed him in a plain 
and honeſt manner ; with which the Cardinal was fo 
well pleaſed, that he ever after honoured him with his 
patronage and protection. 

When the chapter was ſummoned, Montalto ſet out 
with ſeveral other eccleſiaſticks of diſtinction, and arriv- 
ing there the ſame day that the cardinal did, thought it 
his duty to wait upon him immediately with his theſes, 
To ſecure bimſelk⸗ a favourable reception, he firſt ap- 

plied to his ſecretary Sigiſmond Boſſius, to introduce 
him, who received him with great courteſy, and did 
him all the good offices he . this audience. 

The chapter was hardly met, when they fell to quar- 
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tin relling about precedence and ſuperiority ; the diſpu- 
ttt tants likewiſe entered into theſe wrangles : Montalto 
nl inſiſted upon reſponding before another doctor, who 
Bi ſaid, * It was his right, as he was in his own dioceſe,” 
Fi j and looked upon Montalto as a ſtranger and intruder. 
ii ! | He replied, © That in a general chapter, where people 
= of all countries belonging to the order, were aſſem- 
1 *© bled, no regard was to be had to the place of one's 
| 18 birth, and that being his ſenior, he would either 
| 7 <* have the honour of opening the diſputations, or re- 

| | toll * turn directly to his convent.” | 
5 5 I be aſſembly was divided into two parties, and Mon- 
K talto ſeeing(notwithſtanding whatever he could urge to 
$308 the contrary) that the majority was like to go againſt 
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him, ſaid, He thought the reſpect that was due to. 
« his patron, if there had been no other reaſon, was 
« ſufficient to decide the matter, in his favour.” The 
other ſubmitted to this laſt argument, provided the 
Cardinal would ſay, © It was agreeable to him that it 
« ſhould be fo.” But he modeſtly gave it againſt 
Montalto, and defired he would be content with the 
ſecond poſt of honour. 
He got infinitely more reputation however, by his 
behaviour in theſe diſputations, than he could ever 
have acquired from any degree of rank or precedence. 
When he reſponded in the preſence of the Cardinal, 
the ſchools were crowded with people of all forts and 
conditions, that came from far and near to hear him, 
and returned with the higheſt admiration of his wit, vi- 
vacity, prodigious memory, and judgment, it being 
eaſily ſeen then, who ought to have had the preference. 
He one day engaged with a Calabrian, called father 


; Mark Anthony, firſt lecturer in divinity to the con- 


vent of Perugia, a very famous diſputant, with whom 


every body was afraid to enter the liſts. But Montal- 


to was ſo far from avoiding, that he took the firſt op- 
portunity of attacking him, and puſhed him ſo vigo- 


rouſly, that he was very glad to get quit of him. 


The Cardinal, to ſhew that he took notice of his 
merit, admitted him to ſup at his table that night ; 
and all the while the chapter laſted, was continually 
giving him ſome mark or other of his eſteem and ap- 
probation. He likewiſe, at the ſame time, cultivated 


| a ſtrict acquaintance with Boſſius; they both of them 


ever afterwards, were his ſteady friends, in all the va- 
rious turns of his fortune. . . 
After the chapter was over, he begged as a favour 
thathe might go and reſide at Aſcoli, to gratify the am- 
bition he had, of being a doctor in the ſame houſe 
where he had learned to read. When he came thither, 
he ſent for his relations, and inſtead of being aſnamed 


oftheir poverty, thought it an honor to him. One day, 


talking 
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talking of the moſt illuſtrious families in Italy, he ſaid 
(playing upon the word) © For my part I don't know 
any houſe more illuſtrious than my own-: for if that 
** houſe is the moſt illuſtrious which has the moſt light 
de in it, I think ours has a very good gitle to be ſo ef- 
* teemed, as one might conſtantly ſee the daylight 
* through a hundred chinks in the roof and ſides of 
cc it [1 "00 a oy 
Illis was no bad way of diſcountenancing that fa- 
mily pride, which is too often found even among the 
Religious, who, whilſt they ought to look upon all the 
honours of this world with contempt, are rather apt to 
glory in the rank their friends and relations, and they 
themſelves once held in it, than of the holineſs of their 
profeſſion, to which they think they have done great 
honour, by ſacrificing to it the falſe ſplendor of their 
birth and parentage. 
Montalto on the contrary, even after he was Pope, 
made no ſcruple of publiſhing what many others would 
ſtudiouſly have endeavoured to conceal, and is a rare 
inſtance of a man in his exalted ſtation, that was not 
aſhamed of his mean original. He could not, how- 
ever, upon ſome occaſions (as we have ſeen) refrain 
from ihewing his reſentment, when he was bantered 
by his fellow- ſtudents upon that account, which may 
very well be imputed to the natural fervour and ebul- 
liency of youth, | Hy Ie 
Whilſt he reſided at Aſcoli, an affair happened, that 
embroiled him not a little, with his provincial. Father 
Charles Contini, profeſſor of divinity in the convent, 
dying the beginning of the year, Montalto read lec- 
tures in his ſtead, with the warden's approbation, who 
promiſed to get him confirmed in that office by the 
provincial, in the firft chapter that he ſhould be con- 
vened. The provincial accordingly ſent him this con-: 
40 tis pago, qui Montis alti caſtro, ſubjectus eſt, it 
& 1 . 5 3 parentibus, quod et ple gloriabatur, 
4 cum ſe illuſtri domo natum diceret, quippe quæ fine tecto a ſole 
ex omni parte illuſtraretur, Thuan, lib, Izxx1i,” Ee. 
| | firmation, 
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firmation, but reſerved to rs a power of revoking 
it whenever he pleaſed, which he actually did, about 
two months after, in favour of another perſon, whom 
he appointed to ſucceed Montalto as regent, without 
any ſort of reſtriction in his patent. After he had ſig- 
nified his reſentmerit of this affront to the provincial, 
with ſome aſperity, he joined with a ſet of diſaffected 
people in the convent, and wrote a letter of complaint 
againſt him to the general. The provincial being 
acquainted with this by the general himſelf, who 
lent him the letter, immediately concluded Montalto 
had been the promoter of it, as he knew he was pro- 
voked at being ſuperſeded in his profeſſorſhip, and 
taxed him roundly with it in the Preſence of ſeveral 
others. Montalto made but a weak defence, and, when 
he found he was ſuſpected, if not diſcovered, began to 
wiſh he had not been guilty of ſo indiſcreet. a ſtep. 
He ſaw it behoved him to look well to his conduct or 

the future; but this precaution. was of little ſervice to 
him: as it is alwavs in the ſupetior's power to haraſs 
their inferiors when they have a mag. OED 

His behaviour to the Provincial gave ſo much of= 

fence to his brethren, that they drew up ſeveral accu- 


fations againft him: at firſt” & That he had ſlandered 


8 © the pfrovincial in divers companies; that he had 


often gone out of the convent without the leave of 


his ſuperior; that he never made any reſponſes 


„hen he was at divine ſervice, which was but fel. 
„dom; that he had ſecteted ſome part of the obla- 
tions, was guilty of indecent and obſcene conver- 


* ſation in the company of laicks; that he. did not 
keep faſt upon ſaints eves;“ and many other * 
of that nature, which were ſufficient to authorize t 2 
Provincial's ſending a commiſſary the next day to take 
informations, and begin a proceſs againſt him. But 
when he catne to be interrogated, he found: fo many 
ways of invalidating theſe depoſitions,” ſometimes” by 
impeaching the credit of the teſtimony, at others by 
callin his Fiends to bear witneſs to the truth of what 

© allerted, that the n was looked upon as 


frivolous 
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frivolous and malicious. He further publiſhed ſo ſtrong 
a vindication of himſelf in writing, that the commiſ- 
fary was thoroughly convinced of his innocence in the 
main, and would not proceed to ſentence. 2 

But as he had been guilty of difobedience to the 
B upon ſome other occaſions, he commanded 
1m to go in two days times to Recanati, and keep his 
room there, till the provincial and his aſſeſſors had re- 
viſed the proceſs, and given ſentencteQ. ; 

Montalto thinking himſelf hardly uſed, proteſted 
againſt this order in the commiſſary's prefence, and ſaid 
he would go to Rome himſelf, and appeal to the ge- 


neral [2]. But after ſome conſideration, he ſubmitted 
to it, imagining that (as Pope Paul III. was but juſt 


dead) it would not be for his intereſt to have his cauſe 
heard during the vacancy of the fee, in which interval 


affairs are generally in confuſion. 


After having continued about two months in a ſort 
of impriſonment, without any further notice taken of 
him, he wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the provincial, 
who ſent him for anſwer, © That the procefs would be 
* laid before a corigregation of the province,“ and in the 
mean time, made a ſtri&t enquiry into his conduct and 
manner of life in the religious houſes where he had 
ever reſided ; Montalto, on his ſide was uſing all the in- 
tereſt he had at Rome. to obtain a regency, imagin- 
ing that would be a means of reconciling him to the 
rovincial, and putting an end to the proceſs, though 
1e did not ſeem much to apprehend the conſequence 
it; as he thought the worſe that could happen would 
be ſome ſlight penance, and a few months fuſpenſion. 
_ He had recourſe, , upon this occaſion, to his friend 
Boſſius, who immediately applied to his maſter. The 
Cardinal ordered him to goin his name, to the gene- 
ral of the Cordeliers, and tell him the efteem he had for 
la] General, in a monaſtick ſenſe is the chief of the order, or of 
all the houſes or congregations eſtabliſhed under the ſame rule, and 
reſides at Rome, to take care of their intereſt and affairs. * 
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Book I. POPE SEX TUS V. | 33 
Montalto, defired he might have the firſt regericy that 
was vacant: Boſſius exerted himſelf fo effectually in his 
behalf, and was ſo diligent in his attendance upon the 
general, that he ſoon obtained that of Macerata for 
him, which was the beſt in the province: The general 
gave it him to ſhew his regard for the Cardinal his pa- 
tron ; and the deſire he had of obliging his ſecretary, - 
by whom he ſent the proper inſtruments to Montalto. 

He received them in May, 1 5505 but as he could not 
get into poſſeſſion, without the conſent of the provin- 
cial, he employed one of his friends to deliver him a 
petition, and try all means to obtain this favor, = 
The provincial however, inſtead of granting it, ab- 
ſolutely forbade him to go to Macerata, and fent word 
to the general, That as Montalto had a proceſs car- 
„ rying on againſt him for matters of à criminal na- 
« ture, he was incapable of holding ſuch an office.” 
So that 3 all his intereſt at Rome, and 
the interceſſion of many powerful friends, he could 

make no impreſſion upon him. 

Seeing this way barred up, he attempted to get 
leave to go tothe jubilee, which was to be celebrated 
this year at Rome, by order of the new Pope, Julius 
ITT; but that being likewiſerefuſed him, he went away 
without it ; and, by this ſtep, put it into the provincial's 
| power to proclaim him diſobedient and a:deſerter. He 
accordingly wrote in theſe terms to the general, who 
would certainly have had him apprehended and ſent 
to priſon, if Boſhus had not interfered. All means were 
thought of to bring about a reconciliation, but to little 
purpoſe; the general being highly exaſperated at Mon- 
talto, whilſt the Cardinal was reſol ved to protect him. 
The general, however, at laſt, tired out with the 
importunities of Boſſius, and not willing to do any 
thing that ſhould be diſagreeable to the provincial, for 
whom he had a great reſprct, determined to f:parate 
them, by putting Montalto into ſome employment in 
another province, and ſoon after gave him the divinity 
chair at Sienna, with licence to preach there, an —_— 
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36 THE LIFE OF Book I. 
of much more conſideration than that of Macerata, 
He went thither towards the end of Auguſt, with let- 
ters of recommendation, from Cardinal Carpi to the 
provincial of Tuſcany, who having a brother in his 
eminence's ſervice, received him with a great deal of ci- 
vility and friendſhip, and deſired him to preach upon 
St. Francis's day, which he would willingly have de- 
clined at that time. But there was a neceſſity for it, to 
ſatisfy the curioſity of many who longed to hear him, 
not only from the character they had received of his 


ſermons, but becauſe he was to be their preacher du- 


ring Lent. The very ſame reaſons made him rather 
fearful of hazarding his reputation upon the ſucceſs of 
his firſt performance, before an audience, whoſe taſte 
and diſpoſition he was wholly unacquainted. However 
he ventured, and the congregation was ſo charmed 
with his eloquence, that they waited for lent with im- 
patience, and when it came, the church was ſo crowded 
* day, that there was hardly room to ſit down. 
The chapter of La Marca, was to be held the year 
following, in order to chuſe new officers; and Mon- 
talto, had now a right to aſſiſt at it. As he could not 
leave his chair without the permiſſion of the general, 
he aſked and obtained it, with licence to preach the 
next Lent ſeaſon at Camerino. During the fitting of 
the chapter, he could not forbear making ſome com- 
plaints againſt the eee, but the preſident, be- 
ing acquainted with the animoſity that ſubſiſted be- 
twixt them, did all that was in his power to make 
them friends, that the election might be carried on with 
peace and unanimity. 

When Lent was over, the magiſtracy of Camerin 
came in a body to return him thanks for the honour he 
had done them, aſſuring him, They were much more 


L edified by his preaching, than they ever had been by 


that of any other perſon:“ as he had in his ſermon 
particularly recommended a poor family at Le Grotte 
to their charity, they made him a preſent of 40 crowns, 
beſides the uſual collection, which they ſaid, were for 
the uſe of the poor family he had mentioned in the 


pulpit. 
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pulpit. Montalto thanked them, and ſaid, * It was 
ee his own family, whom he was not aſhamed to, call 
poor, as poverty was no fin.” 1 S 
From thence he went to Aſcoli and Le Grotte, to ſee 
his old friends and relations, where he found his ſiſter 
Camilla, buſy waſhing and ironing linen, which occu- 
pation, ne had been obliged to take up for her daily 
ſupport :at the particular defireofhis parents, he preach- 
ed one Sunday at the pariſh church, and took for his 
text, 1 Car. i. 27. God hath chofew the fooliſb things of 
the ꝛworld is confound the wiſe, and the weak things to con- 
found the mighty ; to the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of his 
whole family. As the [3} curate of the pariſh had 
lodged him in his houfe (his. father having no conve- 
nience for him) he left thealms, that had been col- 
lected at his ſermon, which amounted to 50 crowns, 
in his hands, and told him, He thought it no harm 
to ſupply the wants of his parents, after that 
manner.“ The magiſtrates hkewiſe preſented him 
with 20 crowns (as he did honour to their country) 
which he gave his ſiſter Camilla, as he ſaid, for part 
of her portion, and afterwaxds having taken his leave 
of the curate, and deſired him to give. his father and 
mother ſome of that money from time to time as they 
ſhould want it, he returned to Sienna, which he found 
allin an uproar and confuſion, and there was guilty of 
an error that had like to have been fatal to him. 
Though this city pretends to be a free ſtate, Diego 
Urtado de Mendoza, who was the governor of it, un- 
der Charles V. treated the inhabitants with a rigour, 
that approached very near to downright tyranny. He 
had begun to build a citadel, pretending an order for 
it from the Emperor, to prevent the popular tumults 
and ſeditions that often happened there. The principal 
inhabitants, frighted with the proſpect of a yoke, the 
ſaw was going to be rivitted upon their necks, wit 
the aſſiſtance of the French miniſter, the Count de 


* 


[5] 1] curato in Italian, and le cure in French, ſignify the reQor 
or vicar of a pariſh, : 
15 ; Petillan, 
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in advancing his fortune. He had one Sunday choſen 
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Petillan, and the Farneſe family, who, by their intereſt 
and authority in the country, had got together a body 


of troops in haſte, under a colour of ue 
upon ſome other expedition, ſurprized the Spaniſh 
garriſon,” put one part of it to the ſword, and drove 
the other out of the city and fortress 
Montalto, who lived in great friendſhip with Men- 
doza, happening to be in company with ſeveral of the 


chief citizens, that made loud complaints of the Spa. 
niſſi government, was ſo imprudent to enter into a 


defence of his adminiſtration; which enraged them to 
ſuch a degree, that if the reſpect due to his function 


and character, had not in ſome meaſure reſtrained 


their fury, they had certainly torn him limb from 


limb: a piece of miſconduct, that he afterwards en. 


deavoured to rectify, by declaiming. in all companies, 


againſt the Spaniards. As he perceived however. 
that the Sienneſe, ever after, looked upon him with 


an evil eye, he cautiouſly avoided meddling in their 
affairs. The Pope employed Fabius Mignatelli, Car- 
dinal of Sienna, as his legate to prevail upon the peo- 
ple to ſubmit; but finding his endeavours to no pur- 
poſe, he recalled him ſoon after. Montalto, who was 
apprehenſive that, if the Emperor ſhould call the city 


to an account for their rebellious behaviour, he was h- 


able to be involved in the general ruin, deſired Cardi- 
nal Carpi to procure him fome honourable excuſe for 
leaving the place, which he did, by appointing him 
preacher to the convent of the Holy Apoſtles in Rome, 
for the Lent following, whither he drew an infinite 
concourſe of people after him. The Cardinal hinifelf, 


uſed to go hear him at leaſt twice a week, and take 
ſome of his brethren with him: one day five cardinals, 


beſides many other great prelates, 
gregation with their preſence, ' '_ . f 

There happened an odd adventure this Lent, which 
was the ſubject of much converſation in Rome, and 
proved a lucky one to him, as it was very inſtrumental 


honoured his con- 


for 
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for his text this paſſage in St. John's Goſpel, I am 
the good ſhepherd, and know my fheep, and am known of 
mine, deligning to enter into the article of predeſtina 

tion. This diſcourſe contained the moſt learning and 
eloquence, of any that he had preached that ſeaſon, _ 
As he had given public notice the Sunday before, that 
he deſigned to preach upon that ſubject, in the nume- 


rous auditory that was aſſembled that day, there hap- 


pened to be a Lutheran, who came out of curioſity. 
After the ſermon was over, he went home, and looking 
over ſome minutes that he had taken of it, to the end 
of every propoſition, which the preacher had laid down, 
he ſubjoined in, great letters, THIS Is A. LIE, and 
folding the paper up in the form of a letter, gave it to 
one of Montalto's friends, as if it came by the poſt 
from Sienna. When Montalto opened it, he was ex- 
ceedingly ſurprized at the contents, and enquired 
ſtrictly of his friend, what ſort of a man he was that 
gave him the letter; but as he received it in the duſk 


ol the evening, he could give no ſatisfactory deſeription 


of the bearer. Upon this he immediately ſent it to 
the prior of the Dominicans at the con vent [4] Sopia 

la Minerva, where the tribunal of the Inquiſition! was 
neld. - The prior having peruſed 1h ſent it to Cardi- 


nal Carpi, as he was a principal officer in it, and pro- 


tector of the Franciſcan order; and the Cardinal or- 
dered a commiſſary to go directly, and concert proper 
meaſures with Montalto, for an examination into this 
affair, as it required ſome notice and conſideration . 
general, had juſt 


Cardinal Caraffa, the inquiſitor- 


made father Michael, Ghiſilieri commiſlary of the holy 


office. He was boxn at a little village called Bois, about 
ſix miles from Alexandria, of very mean parents. But 
having taken the habit of St. Dominick, he had been 
a Lent preacher many years, and governed ſeveral” 
houſes of that . —5 in quality 2 He was 


[4] So called from being founded upon the ruins of a temple, 


ſormerly dedicated to Minerva by Pompey the Great. Vid. Rela- 
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made inquiſitor of Rome, at the time when there was z 
great rumour of a herefy ſpringing up in Lombardy, 
and behaved himſelf, at that juncture, with fo much 
prudence and zeal, that he acquired the good opinion 
of all the Cardinal inquifitors. But having been ac+ 
cuſed of mal- practice in the execution of his office by 
ſome of the Milaneſe, he was cited to Rome ; where 
he gave ſo ſatisfactory an account of his conduct, that 
they ſent him again into the Swiſs cantons, to com- 
mence a proceſs againſt one of the canons of Coire, 
who was accuſed of being a heretick. He was after- 
wards ſent to Bergamo ; and the court of Rome was 
ſo pleaſed with his behaviour in theſe employments, 
that he was made commiſſary at his return, which is 
one of the moſt honourable poſts in that office. He 


was ſo taken with the behaviour and penetration of 
Montalto, that from his firſt viſit, he entertained a 


great opinion of his abilities, and faid, © He never 
© before had received ſo much pleaſure in any man's 
© converſation.” By the many ſignal ſervices he did 
him, he attached him cloſely to his intereſt, and at laſt 
_ him Cardinal when he himſelf came to be Pope 
There happened another event this year, which oc- 


it & 5 97 his firſt diſlike to the French and Spaniſh na- 


ions. Charles V, had concluded a peace, with the 

Proteſtants in Germany, the laſt ſpring, not at all to 
the advantage of the church, and conſequently diſa- 
greeable to Julius III. Pope; being indeed in a manner 
compelled to it, By ſome advantages they had gained 
over him. But the court of Rome makes little ac- 
count of the maxims that oblige princes to accommo- 
date diſputes, in which religion is concerned, for rea- 
ſons of ſtate. What made the name of Charles ſtill 
more odious at Rome, was the murder of Cardinal 
Martinuſius, who had been promoted to that dignity by 
the earneſt ſolicitation of King Ferdinand, and whoſe 
brother was his ambaſſador extraordinary in Hun- 
gary; but having the misfortune to loſe his favour by 
neglecting, or, as he alledged, acting contrary to his 
BR 8 intereſts, 
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intereſts, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated by ſome Ita- 


lian bravoes ; upon which, the Pope not being able 
to put up ſo. outrageous an affront to the ſacred col- 
lege, after ſeveral monitories and exhortations to hum- 
ble himſelf before him, at laſt excommunicated Fer- 
dinand as the author of it. | GD 3 
Some years before this, Henry II. ſucceeded to the 
crown of France, upon the death of his father Francis 
I. and Octavius Farneſe could not prevail LON CANES | 
V. to reſtore Placentia to him ; though he had a grant 
of it from Paul III, he was determined, if poſſible, to re- 
cover it by farce of arms; for which purpoſe, he put 
himſelf under the protection of the new King of France, 


. 


ing the intereſt of the Holy See concerned, as Placen- 
tia was a fief of the church, threatened to excommuni- 
cate, not only Octavius, but Henry alſo, if he ſhould 
dare to give him any aſſiſtance in this enterprize. Hen- 
ry, in return, commanded his ſubject not to ſend mo - 
ney to Rome for bulls, diſpenſations, or indulgences, 
ordering his metropolitans to grant them according to 
the antient 8 of the Gallican church. 


To theſe heavy misfortunes was added the entire de- 


fection of . For Henry VIII. (who gave the 


firſt blow to the Roman Catholic religion in that king- 
dom) being now dead, his ſon Edward VI. ſucceeded 


him at the age of ten years, whoſe Hue 1ans and 


counſellors being all appointed by his father, and de- 
clared enemies to the Gatholick faith, entirely finiſhed 
what he had begun, to the utter extirpation of the po- 
piſh religion. fulius, upd” nf S iſpatched 

nuncios, briefs, and letters to every court in Europe, 

and uſed aff poſſible means to remedy the evil, holding 
frequent conferences and conſultations both in the con- 
liſtory and in private; but finding all human endea- 
vours vain, he ordered the hoſt to be expoſed for fort 
hours at every church in Rome, with continual pray- 
ers and interceſſions for three days, commanding the 
moſt celebrated preachers to exert. their utmoſt elo- 


I LISE OF mn 
quence in exciting the people to join in earneſt peti. 
tions to imploxe the aſſiſtance of heaven. e 


9 
£ 


Montalto was appointed to preach in the convent of 
the Holy Apoſtles, Cardinal Carpi and father Ghifili- 
eri, both zealous aſſerters of the pontifical rights, and 
grandeur, of the church, being preſent at his ſermon, 
He took his text outof the ſecond Pſalm, The kings, of the 
earth land up, and the rulers take counſel together again 
the Lord, and againſt his anointed, and, either as it was 
his own opinion, or he thought it would be agreeable 
to the audience, run into great encomiums upon the 
zeal of the Pope, inveighing bitterly, at the ſame time, 
againſt Charles, F iter! and Henry, calling them 
hereticks, apoſtates, as bad as Edward, and worſe than 
Luther himſelf. The French and Spaniards reſented 
this extremely, and made heavy complaints of it to 
the Pope, who acquainted Cardina] Carpi, as he was 
protector of the Franciſcan order, and - preſent at the 
ſermon. As the Cardinal did by no means approve of 
Montalto's licentious and unbridled manner of ſpeak: 
mg, and the great liberties he took with crowned 
heads, though he thought, he had ſpoke nothing but 
truth, and what was almoſt neceſſary in ſuch times, he 
ſent for him, and told him, what diſguſt it had given, 
adding, that“ he had behaved like a good divine, but 
a bad politician ; and that in the pulpit it was neceſ- 
_ © fary to mix prudence with | zeal ; the age being'now 

& ſuch, as would" not allow prophets to rebuke princes 
© for their, faults in ſa. publick a manner; that it was 
* highly impolitick in private eccleſiaſticks to do , any 
© thing that mig ht draw, the reſentment of the King of 
6 Spain upon Nei as his Holineſs : was continually 
< ſending ſuch numbers of them into his dominions; 
that he would adviſe him to,make ſome fort of ſatiſ 
faction, to thoſe that were offended at a behaviour 
* yvhich yet perhaps, ſtrictly ſpeaking, could not be 
„%%% W a 
Alter he had given him this gentle reprimand, he 
ſent him with a letter to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Don 
Diego Guzman di Silva (whom he had * 100 
8 4 my (pare 
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pared to make a ſubmiſſion for his fault. The ambaſ- 
ſador inſiſted upon a writing under his hand, in which 
he ſhould not only acknowledge that he had no inten- 
tion to affront the Emperor or the King of'Spain, or 
either of the nations in general; but promiſe to be 
' cautious for the future, and ufe more reſpect and mo- 
deration, when at any time he ſhould have occaſion to 
ſpeak of the houſe of Auſtria; which he at laſt com- 
pli-d with, though much againſt the grain. Little 
notice was taken of the complaint made by the French, 
as they were-not then in any great degree of favour, or 
in a capacity to do much prejudice to the court of 
Roma: in _— RN 3 
Soon after this [1553] he was ſent to preach at Pe- 
rugia, though it was his deſire to have gone to Af- 
coli, But another Perſon had already obtained a pro- 
miſe of that church. He did not anſwer the expecta- 
tion of his new audience there, and, whether it was 
owing to his indifference for them after he had been 
diſappointed of Aſcoli, or that the Perugians were 
wanting in their taſte, he was not ſo much followed as 
another preacher in the ſame town. Upon ſome diffe- 
rence with the ſuperior he left that place and returned 
to Rome, in hope of obtaining a regency [5], at a 
time when ſeveral were to be diſpoſed of. He applied 
to Cardinal Carpi, who had already thought of him, 
and ſaid, The general had given him his word, he 
ſhould have one of the moſt benefſcial that was va- 
* cant,” which happened to b that of St. Lawrence in 
Naples; and though great intereſt had been made for 
it, the Cardinal's recommendation prevailed,” and he 5 
{ct out immediately for Naples, in company with his 
Provincial. The ſociety having heard ſo many ſto- 
ries of his ſpirit and temper, entertained him very | 
coolly, though he did all that lay in his power to gain 
their affen e , DU , ORs 
A few months before, Don Pedro di Toledo, vice- 
. [5] A regent, is a maſter 'of arts, and ſometimes a doQor of di- a : 
vinity, whoſe office it is to preach and read lectures to pupils in col - 
leges and religious houſes. a 8 
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roy of Naples, had marched from thence, by the Em- 
peror's order, at the head of a conſiderable army, com- 


poſed of Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, to chaſtiſe 


the Sienneſe for their late rebellion; and left Cardinal 
Paceco, a Spaniard, as his lieutenant there. Montalto, 
ſeeing the little reſpe& he had ſhewn him in the con- 
vent, thought it no bad policy to ſtrengthen his inte- 
reſt by a recommendatory letter from his patron Car- 
dinal Carpi to Paceco; but proved rather a diſſervice 
to him than otherwiſe. For relying too much upon 
his favour and ſupport, he treated bis ſuperiors with 
great contempt ; eſpecially father Caracciolo, who was 
nearly allied to all the beſt and moſt antient families in 
Naples: a miſbehaviour, that he repented of after 


wards, 


Not long after, he was ſent by the general to Orvi- 
eto, at the deſire of the biſhop of that place, to open 
the ſynod, that was ſummoned there, with a ſermon, 

b he willingly undertook, as he neglected no % 
portunity of doing any thing that he thought would 
increaſe his reputation, and diſtinguiſh him- among the 
eccleſiaſticks. 3 
The general's anſwer to the biſhop, as it happened, 
had miſcarried, and the biſhqp being afraid the preach- 
er would not arrive in time, as it was then the 2othof 
December, and the ſynod was to be opened on Chriſt- 
may-day, ſent to father Maoli, an eminent divine, ta 
perform that office, On the 22d, Montalto arrived, 
and hearing what had been done, ſaid he would with 
pleaſure give up the pulpit to ſo worthy a man as fa- 
ther Maoli, who returned the compliment to Montal- 
to, But the biſhop interfering, ſaid, © One of them 
% ſhould open, and the other cloſe the ſeſſion with a 
« ſermon.” The firſt being the more honourable, and 
their merits ſo equal, that he could not determine who 
ought to have the preference, eſpecially as they both 


» modeſtly declined it, he thought it was the beſt way to 


caſt lots, ſaying in joke, that“ whoever was favoured 
by fortune in this affair, might look upon. it as a ſure 
omen of his being Pope hereafter.” The lot falling 


upon 


SM wox I, POPE SEX TIES: V. 45 
upon Montalto, the biſhop cried gut, © Behold his 
dis Holineſs,” and Maoh turning to him, faid to 
him, Remember me when thou comeſt into thy 
« kingdom. . 
On Chriſtmas-day he preached in the cathedral, upon 
the following text, And there were in the ſame country 
= /hepherds abiding in the field, and keeping watch over their 
flocks by night, a ſubject very well adapted to the time 
and occaſion ; from which he took an opportunity of 
diſcourſing largely upon the nature and duties of the 
paſtoral office, to the great ſatisfaction of his audience, 
which was a very learned and numerous one. He 
printed this ſermon with much applauſe, and dedicat- 
ed it to the biſhop of Orvieto. | 9 
This year died Edward VI. King of England; and 
Mary, his ſiſter, no ſooner was in poſſeſſion of his crown, 
than ſhe re-eſtabliſhed the Roman Catholic religion in 
that kingdom by the counſel and aſſiſtance of Cardinal 
Pole, and then married Philip, fon to Charles V. As 
there were great rejoicings upon this occaſion in the 
kingdom of Naples, which the Emperor had given 
his ſon at his marriage, the convent of St. Lawrence,- 
being a royal foundation, had a mind to ſhew their 
loyalty, by a magnificent feſtival which laſted nine 
days. Montalto opened it with a very eloquent ora- 
tion; which ſo pleaſed the citizens, that they wrote to 
the general in his favour, and deſired he would give 
him the chief pulpit in the city at the return of Lent. 
He immediately ſent him his licence ; and though there 
was another very famous preacher that drew a great 
concourfe of people after him, to a church near his, he 
| had always a much larger. 3 

The warden adviſed him not to preach his ſermon 
upon predeſtination again, which had made ſo much 
noiſe at Rome, but he anſwered, © That ; in that mat- 
ter he ſhould follow the impulſe of the Holy Spirit,” 
which, it ſeems, moved him to preach. a ſecond time 
upon the ſame ſubject, but with much more vehe- 
mence than before; for he ran into ſuch invectives 
2gainſt Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
afterwards 
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to reſide ; and the brotherhood gave him ſuch continu· 


46 THE LIFE OF: Book 
afterwards burnt at a ſtake for his cloſe attachment to 
the Proteſtant religion, that it gave great diſguſt [to 
many ſenſible and moderate people. i, e 
The werden, angry at his preaching again upon that 
ſubject contrary to his advice, gave him a reprimand, 
which occaſioned a quarrel betwixt them; and put 
Montalto upon writing to Rome, that he ſuſpected the 
warden's principles; the other hearing of this, was tho- 
roughly nettled at it, and ſought an opportunity of 
revenge with much eagerneſs. 73 
Amongſt many others that had their particular merit, 
he preached two ſermons here, that were extremely 
admired, and was daily importuned to print them; 
which he was unwilling to do at firſt, but afterwards 
gave his conſent, and dedicated them to his friend and 
patron Antony Simoncelli. Theſe two pieces, though 
full of learning and eloquence, were not ſo well liked 
when they came to be read, as when he delivered 
them from the pulpit. ; | 
There was now a ſort of a perſecution raiſed againſt 
him in the convent ; his brethren would ſcarce conde- 
ſcend to ſalute him as they paſſed by. The warden 
made ſome complaints ke him to the general, but 
as he found they proceeded from paſſion and malice, 
he gave little attention to them. It did not ſeem to 
give Montalto much uneaſineſs; yet he publiſhed a de- 
fence, which he preſented to the community in the re- 
fectory. This ſort of uſage he ſupported for the ſpace 
of two years, and bore the daily inſults which he re- 
ceived with a tolerable degree of tence; but Dang 
at laſt quite tired out, after he had both ſpoke an 
written ſeveral bitter things againſt the ſociety, the war- 
den, and the provincial himſelf, he left them without 
either leave or ceremony, and went to Rome; where 
the general, who was thoroughly offended at his beha- 
viour, treated him like a deſerter, and was determined 
to ſend him immediately back to Naples, ich 
This hurt his reputation in the convent of the Holy 
Apoſtles, where Cardinal Carpi at laſt got leave for him 


al 


= 
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al marks of their diſeſteem, that he entreated his emi- 


nence to deliver him out of that uncomfortable ſituati- 


on, and to obtain him a brief from the Pope, that he 


W might extricate himſelf out of theſe broils in an ho- 
nourable manner, by leaving the cloyſter. This re- 
queſt diſpleaſed the Cardinal to ſuch a cee, that he 
threatened him with the loſs of his friendſhip and pro- 
tection, if he heard any more of it, and told him, that 


ſuch thoughts never found entertainment in the hears . 


« of any/but thoſe of rebellious and ungovernable ſpi- 
© rits.” Upon this rebuke he reſolved to fit down qui- 
etly, and arm himſelf with patience, according to the 
advice of father Ghiſilieri, to whom he had communi- 
cated his deſign, in hope of his approbation and aſ- 
ſiſtance. „ 5 5 | 
When this came to the ears of the general and his 
W brethren, they were ſo provoked, that when they ſpoke 
| the moſt favourably of him, they ſaid, © He was fit- 
* ter to return to his hogs, . than to live in a religious 


W © ſociety.” But Cardinal Carpi made uſe of his au- 


thority with the general, to put an end to theſe animo- 
ties, exhorting Montalto at the fame timo, with much 
kindneſs, to bridle his paſſions, and behave with more 
moderation for the future, telling him, that “ ſuch a 
conduct was not to be ſuffered in a cloyſter, where 
every one ought to mortify himſelf in order to ob- 
* lige his brother“ | „ | 

On the other had, Montalto, willing to juſtify him- 
elf, faid, © If there had been uneaſineſſes in the con- 


vent, he was ſorry for it, though conſcious that it 


was not any way owing to him, but the envy and 
4 ill „„ Bl Pe 1 HO HOW TEES AG 
I nature of his brethren.” . : 


* This ill nature that you complain of,” replied the 


„Cardinal, “is probably occaſioned by yourſelf ; if 


. Your enemies were few, there would be ſome colour 
: of truth in what you ſay, but as there is hardly one 
is perſon in the convent, that does not ſpeak ill of you, 
it has a bad aſpech:“ for which reaſon, it“ highly, 
. Concerns you to alter your conduct: as it ou d be. 
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very unreaſonable to expect, that a whole commu: 
"1/08 * nity ſhould ſubmit to the humours and extravagan- 
TERA cc al * | 8 Nas 8 

. ( ctes of one perſon.” His friend Boſſius likewiſe, by 


; ge 
[noe 


Nee 
|: the Cardinal's order, gave him ſome advice of the fame 
[1 FR nature, though he had conceived ſo great an opinion 
i of him, that he thought the fault proceeded wholly 
FRE from the monks. 1 | „ 
e When Montalto was laſt at Le Grotte, he deſired the 
"MF vi favour of his friend John Baptiſt Mancone, the curate, 
M8. to ſend him an account ſometimes of the health and 
0 % welfare of his family; and, if poſſible, to provide a 
Gy huſband for his ſiſter, a circumſtance he paſſionately 
e wiſhed for. As an opportunity offered ſoon after, that 
Mn was agreeable to her parents, the curate wrote him 
5 the following letter, which came to his hands juſt at 
Fil the time of fis diſgrace. | | 
7 5 REVEREND FATHER, | SS 
61 i . FTER many aer where to direct a letter 
* 15 to you, I am informed by a gentleman of my 
mA < pariſh, who has lately been at Rome, that you are juſt 
1 % arrived there, to complain of ſome ill uſage you have 
2 received from the conventuals at Naples, amongſt 
65. * whom merit is always ſure to meet with perſecution. 
oye « As it is uncertain, into what hands this might other- 
wk oo] * wiſe fall, I encloſe it in a cover to Signior Boſſius, ac- 
wag. * cording to your direction, when I had the happineſs 


Fan of ſeeing you laſt, being aſſured it will give you a 
TEN < ſincere pleaſure (as it is a great comfort to your pa- 
5" rents in their old age) to hear, that we have a fair 
1 opportunity of marrying both your brother Antony 
1 « and your ſiſter Camilla. Your brother, who is a 
* maſon, gets a very good livehhood; and is in a man- 
* ner engaged to Mary daughter of John Tabotto the 
* taylor, who has a good houſe, with a pretty garden, 
and no other child to leave it to. So that I think it 
* a good match for him, and only wait for your con- 
« ſent and approbation, which they deſire, and make 
no doubt * ö | 

N % Your 


4 
7 


'F 
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« Your ſiſter is courted by Andrew Botero, a car- 
« penter, who is at leaſt twenty years older than ſhe ; 
put well thought of both by her and your parents, 

« as he is a very honeſt man, and in good buſineſs, 
« but the love and reſpect which ſhe has, and always 
« had, for ſo worthy a brother, will not ſuffer her to 
« make any promiſe (though nothing elſe is wanting) 
« till ſhe is aſſured it is not diſagreeable to you. Her 
« Jover often comes to me, and expreſſes the utmoſt 
« impatience to hear his doom. Be pleaſed therefore to 
« let me know, whether you have any objection to 
© make, and if not, what I can do further to ſerve 
them or you in this matter. Camilla hopes, if you 


= © conſent to the match, as you have always expreſſed 


“ ſo much affection for her, that you will give ſome- 
„thing towards her fortune, out of the charitable col- 
* lections made at your ſermons, ſhe having already 
* ſaved 30 or 40 crowns, got by her own labour. All 
“ your friends are well, and deſire to be remembered 
* toyou. Let me have your anſwer as ſoon as you 
can, and it will much oblige 4s 


* Your affectionate friend, 


LE GROTTE, | „ 
May 8, 1554. and humble ſervant, 


J. MANCONE. 


* 


When he had read this letter, he ſhewed it in confi- 
dence to Boſſius, and he carried it to the Cardinal his 
| patron, who expreſſed much ſatisfaction in reading it, 
and was fo pleaſed with Montalto's hon ſty and humi- 
lity, in not being aſhamed at all times to confeſs the 
meanneſs of his family, or taking any pains to conceal 
it according to the cuſtom of monks ; that he ordered 
40 crowns to be given him for the uſe of his ſiſter, 
which, with 20 more that were add-d by Montalto, 
and ten by Boſſius, he ſent with the following letter to 
his friend the-curate. | e 
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50 THE LIFE OF Book I. 
Stn, | 

I Received a double pleaſure from your letter, as 

is gave me, at the ſame time, an account of my 

poor family, and an affectionate proof of the conti- 

nuance of your friendſhip. The kind concern you 

** expreſs for the welfare of my relations, and the high 


„opinion I have of your prudence, juſtly demand my 
ready conſent to whatever you adviſe or think will 


be for their advantage. Nothing further remains to 


be done on my part, but to return you hearty thanks 
„for the favours you have already beſtowed 58 us, 


and to deſire a continuance of your good offices till 
© the affair you mention is brought to a concluſion. [I 


* could wiſh fortune, or, to ſpeak more properly, the 
divine providence, had put it in my power to ſhew 
the affection Jever had for my family in a better 
manner; and to convince you by ſomething more 
* ſubſtantial than mere thanks and acknowledgments 
of the grateful ſenſe I entertain of your kindnefles, 
** But what can I do?” J/herewith ſhall J ſave Iſrael!? 
* Behold my family is poor in Manaſſeh, and Tam the 
eaſt in my father's houſe. Yet I have great reaſon to 
* be gh ul and adore the goodneſs of almighty 
God in raiſing me out of the duſt, to ſerve at his 
altar. I here ſend you incloſed three letters, one for 
my dear parents, another for my brother Anthony, 
<< and the third for my ſiſter, which I defire you to pe- 
* ruſe : as they will ſerve in fome meaſure to ſhew 


© (whilft I rejoice with them upon the approaching 


% marriages) how much we think ourſelves obliged to 
* you. With this you will receive 70 crowns, ten e 
* which you will be pleaſed to give my poor mother, 
to make ſome little entertainment upon this occa- 
ſion, and the other ſixty to my ſiſter, as an addition 
< to her fortune; with which ſhe ought to think her⸗ 
s ſelf not a little honoured, as it is chiefly the bene vo- 
„ lence and generoſity of the Cardinal protector o 
Sour order, In my letter to her I have made uſe of 
| | ** quotation 


Book l. P O PE - Si: Ne Volk Sn V 51 
gquotation out of the Acts of the Apoſtles, viz. Au- 
« rum et argentum non 5 mihi, quod autem habeo, hoc tibi 
« 4 [6], which I muſt beg you will be ſo kind to ex- 
plain to her. Perhaps heaven may hereafter enable 
* me to do a more material ſervice to both them and 
you. In the mean time believe me 5 


Your truly affectionate friend and ſervant, 


« FELIX PERETTI.” 


At this time cardinal Pole was detained ina ſort of 
| honourable confinement by the Emperor in Flanders, 
who would not ſuffer him to proceed in his voyage to 
England, whither he was ſent by the Pope, at Queen 
Mary's requeſt, to confer with her upon proper means 
for a thorough re-eſtabliſhment of the Roman Catho- 
lick religion in her dominions. It was reported, the 
Emperor was afraid he might put a ſtop to the mar- 
riage between his ſon and that princeſs, notwithſtand- 
Ing they were already contracted, and rejoicings had 
been made in both kingdoms upon that occaſion ; for 
which reaſon he would not let him paſs the ſeas till it 
was conſummated, detaining him firſt on one pretence, 
and then on another. The Pope was highly diſpleaſed 
at this, being impatient to ſee hereſy extirpated, and 
the true religion reſtored in England (as he expreſſes it 
in his letter to him). For the effecting of which, he 
thought the Cardinal's preſence altogether neceſlary ; 
as he was not only an Engliſhman, but couſin to the 
Queen, and nearly related to moſt of the nobility in 
that kingdom. Upon which account he made heavy 
complaints to the Emperor, accuſing him of being 
lukewarm in the R. C. religion, and repeating the old 
grievance of having made peace with the Proteftants. 
To give the Cardinal a greater degree of authority, 
and to engage the Emperor more effectually to diſmiſs 


(E] Ads iii. 6. Silver and gold have I none, but ſuch as I have 
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52 THE LIFE OF Booxl, 
him, he declared him legate a latere [9]. imagining 
the Emperor would not preſume to detain him any 
longer, when he was inveſted with that high charac- 
ter, for any private reaſons of his own, to the preju- 


J * 


dice of the holy ſee. ys 

Before Pole was acquainted with the reſolution of 
the Pope, he had ſent Ormaneto, his auditor to Rome, 
to acquaint his Holineſs with, ſeveral particulars relat- 
ing to the ſtate of England, and to complain not only 
of the affront that was offered to himſelf by the Em- 
peror, but the manifeſt injury that was done to the 


intereſts of religion in general, and the inſtances he 


had ſo often in vain repeated to be ſet at liberty; 


which determined the Pope to ſend an inſtrument, ap- 
pointing him legate by the return of Ormaneto. 
Boſſius thought this a good opportunity of deliver- 
ing his friend Montalto from the confinement of a 
cloyſter, which he knew had been a long time very 


irkſome to him; and for that purpoſe, applied to Car- 
dinal Carp), telling him, That as Pole was to be 


„ ſoon declared legate a latere to the court of England, 
and muſt conſequently take two religious with him, 
„ one as a preacher, the other as his confeſſor, he 


[7] A legateis a prelate, whom the Pope ſends as ambaſſador to 
2 prince, from the Latin word legare. Wicquefort. 
here are three kinds of legates, viz. Legates a latere, legates de 
latere, and . by office, or legati nati : of theſe the moſt con- 
e legates a latere, whom the Pope commiſſions to 
take his place in councils, they are ſo called from the Pope's never 
giving this office to any but his greateſt favourites and confidants, 
who arealways at his fide, a latere, that is, to the Cardinals. 
Cange, in his Gloſſary, ſays, there were antiently, counts a latere 
and monitors a latere. A legate a latere may confer benefices, with- 
out a mandate, legitimate baſtards to hold offices, and has a crols 
Carried before him as the enſign of his office. The legates de latere, 
are thoſe who are not 3 but yet entruſted with an apoſtolical 
legation. Legates by office, or legati nati, are thoſe who have not 
any particular legation given them, but by virtue of their 9 
and place in the church become legates. Such are the archbiſhops 
of Rheims and Arles. But the authority of theſe is much inferior to 
that of the legates a latere. | | 
The power of a legate is ſometimes alſo given without the title; 
ſome of the Nuncio's are inveſted with it. | 
| & thought 


BOOR POPE SIN WY 53 
thought Montalto was a perſon very well qualified 
* for either of thoſe functions.“ . . 
The Cardinal was by no means averſe from the pro- 
poſal, but ſaid, If Montalto could not govern his 
* temper in a convent, he was afraid he would find it 
“ much more difficult to do it amongſt courtiers : and 
(that it was firſt neceſſary to aſk him, whether he lik- 
e ed that ſtation, and thought he could behave in it with 
« more decency, than he had done heretofore amongſt 
« the Cordeliers.” Boſſius anſwered, ** That as ſoon 
« as the deſign came into his head, he had communi- 
* cated it to him, that he ſeemed highly pleaſed with 
« the thoughts of it,” and ſaid, © Nothing could be 
more agreeable to him :” promiſing, if this favour 
was granted, to demean himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
as he hoped would give ſatisfaction to the legate, 
and his Eminence no reaſon to be aſhamed X his 
recommendation. 

Upon this, he reſolved to try his intereſt with the 
legate in behalf of Montalto; but thought, though he 
was pretty well acquainted with him himſelf, it would 
be more proper to recommend him firſt to Cardinal Sa- 
doleto, as he was very intimate with Pole, and had the 
care of expediting the briefs that were to be ſent him by 
Ormaneto, who lodged in his houſe. He knew Cardi- 
nal Pole had been twice to hear Montalto during the 
Lent, in which he preached at the convent of the Holy 
Apoſtles, and had ſpoke of him with ſome approba- 
tion, ſeeming much pleaſed with his ſermons, which he 
looked upon as no inconſiderable circumſtance in his fa- 
vour, and therefore the more willingly recommended 
him to Sadoleto, who he knew had the appointment oſ 
the legate's train; Boſſius did the ſame to Ormaneto, 
with whom he had a very ſtrict acquaintance. 

Sadoleto immediately promiſed to repreſent him in a 
favourable light to the legate, but deſired to be excuſed 
from ſending him to Flanders, till he knew his Emi- 
nence's pleaſure in that reſpect, and ſaid there would 
be time enough for his voyage to England, where the 
legate was to ſtay at leaſt two years. Beſides, Orma- 
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neto travelling poſt, might think it inconvenient to 
take Montalto along with him, as the Cardinal and 
Boſſius requeſted. | „ 


However, to recommend him the more effectually to 


the legate's notice, he employed him to compoſe two 


bulls, that were to be diſpatched to. him, giving him 
minutes of the Pope's order in Italian, which he model- 


led an drew up in Latin. Theſe were the Cardinal's 


legantine powers or commiſſion, in which he was ſtrict- 
ly arged, amongſt many other things of importance, 
that he was to negociate in England, to take particular 
care that all the abbey lands, and other poſſeſſions, that 
had been violently torn away from the church in the 
two proczeding reigns, were punctually reſtored. 
Sadoleto was extremely pleaſed with the Latin, and 
wondered how it was poſſible for him to be ſo well ac- 


quainted with the ſtyle and terms of the [8] Datary, 


without any practice or knowledge of it, except what 
he had accidentally gathered from meeting with a bull 
now and then in the courſe of his reading. When he 
1 them to his Holineſs to be ſigned, he aſked 
im how he liked the ſtyle. The Pope commending it 
very much, and deſiring to know the reaſon of that 
queſtion, © Becauſe,” replied he, they were drawn by 
< a monk.” The ſame day he read them to Cardinal 
Carpi, whilſt Montalto was in the ſame apartment, and 
turning to him ſaid, © Young man, if you had been 
< a ſecular inſtead of a monk, you might have made 
<< Four fortune at court,“ and was ſo deſirous of ſend- 


ing him to England in the legate's ſervice, that he wrote 


a letter to Pole himſelf in his favour, with the two bulls: 


which, being ſeconded by the kind offices of Ormane- 
to, had ſo good an eff-&, that he deſigned to have 


ſent him orders ſoon after, to ſet out for Flanders, at 
leaſt tomeet him in England. But when this came tobe 
known by Montalto's enemies at Rome, they ſent let 


18) The Datary, is an office at the court of Rome, in which al 
briefs, bulls, preſentations to benefices, &c. and other publick in 
ſtruments are expedited, ſo called from the date being put to them 
there in theſe words, Datum Rome, &c. 93 


ters 
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ters to the legate, giving a moſt vile character of him, 
with a terrible narative of his BNN and beha- 
viour amongſt the religious, pon which he wrote 
| back to Sadoleto, that though he had received a very 
different account of Montalto, from that, which he had 
given him, and was afraid of a man of his temper could 
not behave with that complaiſance and politeneſs that is 
always expected in courts, yet he would leave the mat- 
ter wholly to him and Cardinal. Carpi, and to oblige 
them, would take him if they defired it. When Sa- 
doleto communicated the contents of this letter to 
Carpi, they both concluded his merit muſt be very ex- 
traordinary, that could raiſe ſach a ſpirit of detraction 
and perſecution againſt him ; and though he was not 
free from failings, yet they were not ſufficient to over- 
balance his yirtues, and agreed to ſend him away. But 
| when he came to know how he had been miſrepreſented 
to the legate, he entirely gave up the matter, and would 
not go upon any conſideration. With this reſolution 
he waited upon the two Cardinals, to thank them ſor 
their recommendation, and kind endeavours to ſerve 
him, which had been fruſtrated by the malice of his 
enemies, and ſaid, he hoped, they would ex- 
„ cuſe him, if he now declined going, as he had 
** ſome reaſon to think he ſhould ſoon be taken notice 
* of by the Colonna family,” intg whoſe good graces 
he had inſinuated himſelf in the following manner. 
Their palace, where the Abbe Mark Anthony Co- 
lonna then reſided, joins cloſe to the convent of the 
Holy Apoſtles. As that noble family had always ho- 
noured the order of St, Francis with their protection, 
and the Abbe wanted a tutor to inſtruct him in the 


i” philoſophy of Scotus [9] : Montalto made him an of- 
5 fer of his ſervice (in hope of procuring the favour and 
be | [9] J. Duns Scotus, a Scotch ar as ſome fay, an Iriſh Cordelier. 
of. e was a famous ſchoolman in his day, i. e. about the end of the 
| 13th century, and went by the name of the ſubtile doctor. He 
al maintained the immaculate conception of the Virgin, and that the 


was born without original fin, in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Thomiſts ; as to philoſophy, the Scotiſts were, like the 


Thomiſts, Peripateticks., | 4 
| EY, patronage \ 


56 VA THE LIE Or Book I. 
patronage of one of the greateſt and moſt conſiderable 
families in Italy) which the Abbe ſaid, He would 
„ gladly accept of, as he had the character of being 
« the beſt philoſopher in Rome, provided he would 
give him leave to wait upon him at his convent,” 
He was not, however, ſo unpolite as to ſuffer that, 
but daily attended him at the palace ; and by his great 
aſſiduity and obſequiouſneſs, acquired ſuch a degree 
of eſteem, not only with the Abbe, but whole family, 
that they were his friends and patrons ever after. 

As he was ambitious of being a confeſſor, which is 
eſteemed a great honour amongſt the monks, he pro- 
cured a licence for that purpoſe, by the intereſt of Boſ- 
ſius, with the cardinal-vicar ; and was ſcarcely in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his new office, when he went and ſeated 
himſelf in a confeſſional chair, in the church of the 
Holy Apoſtles, without ever acquainting the general 
or warden of the convent that he had a licence. 

The latter, who was an imperious ſort of a man, 
and expected a great deal of reſpect to be ſhewn him, 
being informed that Montalto had taken upon him to 
fit and hear confeſſions in a chair belonging to a father 
of his convent, immediately made a complaint of it to 
the general of the order. The general, knowing Mon; 
talto was ſo ſtrangly ſupported by Cardinal Carpi, and 
now by the Colonna family, did not care to interfere in 
the matter ; but endeavoured to ſoften the warden by 
mild and gentle meaſures, without, however, depri- 
ving him ofhis privileges: for though a faculty to hear 
confeſſions, is granted by the cardinal vicar, or ordinary 
of the place, it is further neceſſary to haye a licence 
from the curate of the pariſh amongſt the ſeculars, or 
the ſuperior of the convent, amongſt the regulars. 
the warden, to maintain his privilege, forbade him ta 
hear confeſſions any more in that convent. Montalto 
provoked at this anſwered with ſome warmth, That 
*© he was doctor in divinity, and had a licence from the 
** general, to hear the confeſſions of regulars, and ano- 
Frere the nne 
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« his reſidence being appointed in the convent of the 
« Holy Apoſtles, there was no occaſion for any fur- 


e ther ceremony that he knew of.” But the warden, 


who was well afſured he had right on his fide, con- 

armed his prohibition, and told him, that © if he pre- 

« ſumed to do the like again, he would inſtantly ex- 
„communicate him.” 

The breach growing wider and wider, Montalto 

| cardinal-yicar and protector. But 


verely reprimanded Montalto, but ſent two monks on 
purpoſe to acquaint Boſſius, That he grew ſo inſo- 
ent, his behaviour was no longer to be borne with.” 
Upon which Boſſius came to the convent, and, by his 
mediation put anend to the quarrel, prevailing upon 
Montalto to make ſome little {abmiſfon, | 

As he had then a great deal of leiſure time upon his 
hands, and but little employment, except reading lec- 


| tures to the Abbe an hour or two in the day, he ap- 


plied himſelf to ſtudy caſes of conſcience, and wrote a 
book, intitled, Inſtructions neceſſary for confeſſors and 
penitents, with a long preface or introduction to the 
work, concerning the nature of true contrition, the ex- 
cellency and neceſſity of confeſſion, the antiquity and 


| reaſons of its inſtitution, and the right manner of pre- 


paring for it, with many other articles of that kind, 
for the uſe of penitents. He further explained the du- 
ty and office of confeſſors, ſhewing what kind of ſtudies 
they ought chiefly to apply themſelves to, and the 


| qualifications they ſhould be maſters of. Confirming 


his poſitions by the authority of ſeverals bulls and quo- 
tations from doctors of the church. The body of the 
work conſiſted of twenty-two dialogues between con: 
feſſors and penitents [1]. | 1 


* 


[1] The author mentions the title of them all, and gives a fpeci- 


men of two; which the Italian reader may ſee, if he pleaſes, in 


the Appendix, under the numbers I. and II. as they are not fit to be 
ſranſlated. | - a 8 7 S L j > : | | | 
When 


.. 
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When it was finiſhed, he ſhewed it to father Cavana, 
an old man, who had been confeſfor near forty years, 
and one of theſe who were appointed by the cardinal. 
vicar, to examine the candidates for that office, defir- 
ing his opinion of the book, as he deſigned topubliſhit, 

But Cavana (whom Montalto thought his friend) be. 
ing much offended at the manuſcript, inſtead of return. 
ing it to the author, with his opinion, carried it to the 
general, who, having peruſed it, and finding, that it 
not only did not ſeem likely to be of any edification, 
but was ſcandalous, obſcene, and profane, ſent. for 

Montalto, and gave him a ſevere rebuke, threatening 
to put him into the Inquiſition ; the manuſcript, as he 
ſaid, deſerving to be burnt, and the author made an 
example of. As he had long wanted an opportunity df 
doing Montalto a prejudice, he thought this was a very 
good one to ruin his credit with the cardinal-protec- 
tor; for otherwiſe, he was not deſirous of making the 
affair publick, much leſs of repreſenting it to the In- 
quiſition, knowing it would not only bring a fcan- 
dal upon his convent, but the whole order, Upon 
which conſideration, he thought it would be a fuſhc- 
ent puniſhment, at preſent, to put his patron out a 
conceit with him; and that when he had loſt his favour 
and protection, he might .aſterwaxds treat him as he 
pleaſed, or at leaſt get rid of a perſon, that was a con- 
tinual thorn in his ſide. With this view, he went to 
the Cardinal, and gave him the manuſcript, making 
ſuch a report of it, as he thought would effectually d 
his buſineſs _ x of | 0 
Montalto, in the mean time, inſtead of endeayour 
ing to cloſe the breach, by humbling himſelf before the 
general, and, by good words and ſubmiſſive beh. 
viour, to get the manuſcript out of his hands, {ill 
added fuel to the flame, reproaching Cavana with 
breach of confidence, and threatening revenge; © 
which Cavana complaining to the general made hn 
* reſolve to acquaint the Cardinal with the whole. 
It happened, luckily for Montalto, that when the ge 
neral gave his manuſcript to the protector, 1 1 
; | Wholh 


8 wholly taken up with matters of gre at importance; 


and not being at leiſure to give much attention to what 
the other ſaid, referred it to his ſecretary Boſſius, with 
orders to read it over, and give him an account of the 
contents. Eight days paſſed before Montalto knew of 
this, and as be thought the manuſcript ſtill in the ge- 
neral's hands, he was endeavouring, through the in- 
| tereſt of a friend, to get it back again; but when he 
was informed by him, that it was delivered to the Car- 
dinal, he began to be terrified, being convinced from 
the rebuke he had received both from Cavana and the 
general, that it was a very exceptionable performance, 
and, as ſuch, had reſolved to reviſe and correct it. 
There was no remedy left, but to apply to his ne- 
ver failing friend Boſſius; to him he had recourſe, and 
happily found him with the manuſcript in his hand. 
Boſſius received him with his uſual courteſy, and after 
he had ſhut the door, gave him a friendly admonition, 
Not being able to conceive,“ as he ſaid, how a 
man of his prudence and diſcretion could be guilty 
* of ſuch an inconſiderate action, which he could ne- 
ver have ſuſpected him of, if he had not been con- 
vinced of it by unqueſtionable proof :” pointing 
out, at the ſame time, ſeveral very obſcene and inde- 
cent paſſages, and by no means to be juſtified by one 
in his ſtation. Upon this, Montalto gave up all for 
loſt, and imagined he had now nothing more to hope 
tor from Cardinal Carpi ; but he ſoon recovered his 
lpirits, when, Boſſius embraced him, and ſaid, My 
dear Montalto, as I believe you had no bad deſign 
in what you have done, it has not made any ill im- 
preſſion upon me, nor hurt you in my eſteem. I 
love you too well to be eaſily put out of conceit with 
you: my friendſhip you may depend upon as long 
das I live“. and immediatcly gave him back the 
manuſcript, with a caution not to ſhew it to any body 
elſe; telling him, he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to pacify the general, who ſeemed much enraged, and 
. give a favourable account of the whole affair to the 
| Cardinal, 
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Cardinal, which he did in ſuch a manner as put a ſtop 
to all further proceedings. 8 

The chapter of La Marca was to meet ſoon after, to 
chuſe a new provincial, Montalto was not without 
hope, that the election might fall upon him, and made 
uſe of all his intereſt to obtain that dignity. The Co- 


lonna family ſpoke to Cardinal Carpi, who, out of re- 
gard to their recommendation, and the eſteem which, 


he himſelf always had for him, aſked it of the general 
as protector of the order, aſſuring him, this favour 


would make him forget all the cp and ill treat. 


ment he conceived he had met with amongſt them. 
The general, who hated Montalto, and had already 
promiſed his intereſt to another, ſaid, It was not 
„ poſſible to oblige him at that time, that the mem. 
bers of the chapter were not at all inclined to chuſe 
© him, and would rather give their votes for any other 
* perſon whatſoever. Beſides, as he had not reſided 
in the province for three years, he could not expect 
5© to be preferred to thoſe who had made themſelves 
4 worthy of that honour, by their conſtant reſidence 
„ and long ſervices to the order.” When he ſaw the 
Cardinal would not give him up, he declared, © He 
could not in conſcience do ſuch a piece of injuſtice, 
* to ſo many elder perſons ofat leaſt equal merit and 
„% deſert.” After this anſwer, there being no room 
for the Cardinal to ſay any thing further, he exhorted 
Montalto to bear his diſappointment with patience, 
and aſſured him, he ſhould not be long without pre- 
ferment. The general, that he might not abſolutely 
break with the Cardinal, ſoon after gave him a chair at 
Genoa, whither he went, in February to preach du- 
ring the next Lent. 55 1 : 
At his arrival there, they brought him the keys of 
the ſtrangers apartment [2], and received him with a 
great deal of civility at firſt. As the Genoeſe are a fru- 


[z] A room in all convents, ſet apart for the lodging of PR: 
lin 8 brothers and ſtrangers « , by: | 
2 F 
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gal people, and their generoſity ſeldom laſts longer than 
two or three meals, they gave Montalto to underſtand, 
„They could not afford to be at the expence of en- 
« tertaining his companion, that came with him from 
“Rome [3], in the ſame manner as they did him, and 
ce that it was but reaſonable he ſhould take up with the 
«© common proviſions of the houſe, as others had done 
« in the ſame circumſtances, before him.” Montalto 
had ſo great a value for his companion, that he rather 
| choſe to maintain him at- his own charge, than ſend 
him home again. ons 

This was not the only affront he met with there. 
The preachers commonly lodge in the apartment that 
belongs to the general or provincial, when they come 
to reſide at Genoa. When Montalto was informed of 
this, he made heavy complaints of being thruft into 
the ſtrangers chamber, and threatened to leave them 
directly; but the warden acquainting him, That he 
expected the provincial in a few days, and thought 
« that putting him into his apartment, would rather 
be an inconvenience to him than otherwiſe ; as he 
would be obliged to remove out of it; when the pro- 
« vincial came, he was pretty well ſatisfied.” 

For ſome time after his coming to Genoa, he was 
not much followed. The other conventuals of that 
city ſet-up a preacher of their own of great reputation, 
in GP to him, who drew a multitude of people 
| after him. But by degrees this prejudice ſubſided, 
and the other's audience grew leſs and leſs every day, 


tho' he uſed every artifice to keep them together. on 


the contrary, Montalto's ſermons began to be fo 
much talked of, that the Cordeliers church, which is 
one of the largeſt in Genoa, not being able to contain 
the numbers that flock'd to hear him, they were forced 

to erect ſcaffolds for them. | 
Julius III. dying the 23d of March, this year, the 
news 


[3] When the religious go out of their convent, they are gene · 
rally attended by a lay brother, or ſome other companion of their 
order, as a check upon their behaviour. | 


. W411 . 
r 
1 
Wala, 


Te news of his death arrived at Genoa the evening before 
FURY the fourth Sunday in Lent. The Goſpel for that Sun- 
Ve: day, relates the miracle of our Saviour's feeding the 
ITO} . 8 N 5 . | 
1 multitude with five loaves and two fiſhes, which he 


took for the ſubject of his diſcourſe, and ſo happily 
applied to the concern which the whole church muſt 
feel upon the loſs of their common paſtor, that his au- 
dience confeſſed he had, upon this occaſion, exceeded 
all that could be expected from the greateſt preachers, 
Some of the ſenators, and chief inhabitants, were de- 
ſirous of ſeeing it in print; but he remembered the 
fate of thoſe which he publiſhed at Naples, and would 
not run that riſque a ſecond time. He preached ano- 
ther on Eaſter Sunday, that was no leſs applauded, 
upon the words, This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, we will rejoice and be glad in it. Marcellus Cer- 
vinus, a Tuſcan by birth, was elected Pope in the 


14 3.058 room of Julius, and retained his baptiſmal name. It 
; i was known at Genoa on Saturday in Paſſion week. In 
EA this performance he compared the joy, that they now 
UE experienced, in having a new head of the church, with 
r that which all true Chriſtians feel, when they meditate 
41 1th upon the reſurrection of Chriſt. It gave ſo much ſa- 
. tisfaction to the Genoeſe, that they petitioned the ge. 
1 bl neral to let him preach there again the next Lent; and 

Ea the Cordeliers, ſeeing their church ſo crouded ever) 


day, willingly conſented to defray the expences of his 
companion, which they refuſed at firſt, made him: 
handſomer allowance than they had ever done to any 
preacher before, and vyed with each other, who ſhould 
ſhew him the greateſt civilities. | | 
When Lent was over, they preſſed him to ſtay a few 
days longer with them, to repoſe himſelf after his la- 
bours ; but he took his leave of them, and ſet out for 
Rome, where a general chapter of the order was to be 
held in a ſhort time. As he was very deſirous of 1 
regency, he thought it b<ſt to go and ſollicit one him- 
felf, 1-{t the general, who had aſſured Cardinal Carp 
he would remember his friend in the diſtribution of hi 


preferments 
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: preferments, ſhould evade the promiſe, by giving him 


an inconſiderable and perhaps diſagreeable one. 
Though he was determined, for theſe reaſons, to 
make what haſte he could to Rome, he had a mind to 


take Le Grotte, in his way, that he might have an op- 


portunity of ſeeing his relations. Father Caputi, a 
religious, who was of a good family, and ſeemed to 
value himfelf much upon it, agreed to go with him, 
and would have ſtopped at Montalto, which is the near 


W eſt great town to Le Grotte, but was deſired by his 


friend to go on further with him, and honour the place 


of his nativity, with his preſence. * Upon which a lay 


brother, that accompanied them, and was a ſenſible 
fellow (though no great ſcholar) and Montalto's coun- 
tryman, called him aſide, and told him; © He could 
* not but wonder at his inviting any perſon to go with 
him, to ſee the nakedneſs of the land, eſpecially one 
of Caputi's turn, who would not fail to make a 
joke of it afterwards in all companies.” At which 
Montalto only laughed and faid, © You ſimpleton, 
this is the beſt way of mortifying ſuch people as are 
* continually bragging of their deſcent ; for what can 
be more galling to this poor vain creature, who 
* boaſts of ſo many noble relations, and ſuch an eſtate 
| © in his family, than to ſee himſelf every where oblig- 
ed to give place to, and acknowledge me his ſuperi- 
* Or, who am born of ſo mean a parentage ?” 

When they arrived at Le Grotte, they took up their 
lodging at the houſe of Mancone, and dined the next 
day, by Montalto's particular requeſt, at his father's 
cottage : Montalto making a very hearty meal of ſuch 
homely fare as he found there; whilſt Caputi, who ſaid, 
He had not been uſed to that kind of diet,“ could 
not be prevailed upon to fit down with ſuch a collecti- 
on of beggarly people, or to cat upon earthen platters 
and trenchers as they did. | | ITY 

He ſtaid there two days, and when he took his leave 


of them, his old friend Mancone ſaid merrily to him, 


Father Peretti, make haſte to be Pope, you'll ſoon 


have nephews and nieces enough to fill all the apart- 
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< ments in the Vatican:” hinting to him, that there 
was likely to be an addition to his family in a ſhort 
time, at which he expreſſed much ſatisfaction, and gave 
12 crowns to his father and mother, 6 to his ſiſter, and 
6 more to his brother's wife. At their departure, his 
father and mother, with near forty more of his relati 
ons, attended them above a mile, according to the cuſ- 
tom of country people, ſome carrying children in their 
arms, and others leading them by the hand. _ 

When Caputi ſaw this ragged troop following them, 
he aſked Montalto, How he propoſed to provide for 
„ ſuch a number of poor relations?“ Montalto 
anſwered, © He ſhould be able to do it very well 
* when he was Pope.” © If that be the caſe,” replied 
Caputi, St. Peter will be left very poor at your death,” 
« Quite otherwiſe,” ſaid Montalto, If you are alive, 
4 when I die Pope, you ſhall ſee I will leave the 
church richer than ever it was before; which actu- 
ally came to paſs afterwards. : 

When they got within two days journey of Rome, 
he heard of the death of Pope Marcellus, who died 
the firſt of May, twelve days after his election; upon 
which he ſaid to his companions, © If the Popes take 
«it into their heads to die ſo faſt, ſurely it will come 

to my turn to be Pope in a ſhort time.“ 

During the vacancy of the ſee, he preached in the 
church of the Holy Apoſtles by the general's order, 
who was as good as his word, and performed the pro- 
miſe he made to his patron, by giving him the option 

of all the regencies in Italy. Montalto, who always 
hated reſtraint, choſe that of Venice, upon the account 
of the great liberty that every body enjoys there, hav- 
ing likewiſe ſtrong recommendations from the Colonns 
family to ſeveral noble Venetians. 

A little before he obtained this regency, John Peter 
Caraffa, Cardinal of Oftia, was elected Pope, and took 
the name of Paul IV. He was Carpi's intimate friend, 
and honoured father Ghiſilieri with ſo great a degree d 

a 
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his eſteem, that he made him a Cardinal ſoon after his 
exaltation to the Pontificate. e te 
When Montalto went to take his leave of the two 
laſt mentioned, they deſired him, © Not to be uneaſy 
in his abſence, for they would take care of his inte- 
« reſt.” It happened, fortunately for him, that the 
Pope, being determined to ſend a. commiſſary of the 
Inquiſition to Venice, aſked them to recommend a pro- 
per perſon ; which gave them an opportunity of ſay- 
ing, They did not know any body fo fit as Mon- 
talto.“ e e | 
As his Holineſs already entertained a favourable opi- 
nion of his abilities, from ſome ſermons, which he had 
heard him preach not long before at the convent of the 
Holy Apoſtles, he approved of their recommendation, 
and immediately appointed him Iniquiſitor General at 
Venice, to the inconceivable ſurprize and mortificati- 
on of his enemies. e e 


* 


1 
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— 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


5 ONT ALTO having now received his patent, 
with orders to ſet out for Venice as ſoon as 
poſſible, was introduced by Cardinal Carpi to the Pope, 
who, after he had exhorted him to zeal and firmneſs 
in the execution of his Office, admitted him to the ho- 
nour of kiſſing his feet, and then diſmiſſed him with 
his benedictien. 8 00 981 107; ee 
When he went to take leave of the Cardinal, his 
friend Boſſius, by his maſter's order, made him a pre- 
ſent of 40 crowns, towards the expence of his jour- 
ney, adviſing him, To exerciſe his authority with 
E prudence and moderation, and to be very circum- 
ſpect in his behaviour; as the Venetians were a 
- Tiff-necked ſort of people, and not fo conformable 
| F 10 
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<< to the will and pleaſure of the Holy See, in all reſ- 
Father Ghiſilieri likewjſe, who had been many years 
Inquiſitor, and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
duty and nature of that 'employment, not only gave 
him ſome good advice by word of mouth, but inftruc- 
tions in writing for his conduct, which we ſhall ſet 
down at large hereafter; and as he knew he muſt be 
at a great expence in his journey, buying books, and 
other neceſſaries, at his firſt coming to Venice, he pro- 
cured him 2000 crowns from the Congregation [I] of 
the Holy Office, -with a pretty large ſum, befides his 
ſalary, to be paid him immediately upon his arrival at 
Venice, by the tribunal of the Inquiſition in that city, 

It is cuſtomary for every ae, de to have a Vicar 
under him; and as that poſt was already filled by one 

Piazzi, a Venetian, Montalto was deſirous of having 
him removed, and one of his particular friends, whoſe 
name was Mendola, appointed in his room: to obtain 
which favour, Father Ghiſilieri, at his requeſt, applied 


„ pets, as could be wiſhed. 


to the e of the Holy Office, who directed 
him to conſult Soranzo the Venetian Embaſſador, up- 


on it. | 

The Embaſſador adviſed him, © Not to attempt it 
by any means, as he was very well convinced, the 
<< Senate would not ſuffer ſuch an indignity to be put 
upon a ſubject of their's, who had likewiſe a conſi- 


8 derable place in the Arſenal; and as he had not in 


the leaſt miſbehaved himſelf, or been guilty of any 


„fault, his friends, who were both numerous and 


« powerful, would not fail to reſent his diſgrace 
< in the higheſt manner.” Theſe objections ſeemed 
ſo reaſonable, that the Congregation did not think it 
prudent to make any alteration at preſent to the grea! 


[1] A Congregation, is an aſſembly or committee of ſeveral Ec 
clefiaſticks united, ſo as to conſtitute a body. The term is chiefly 
- uſed for aſſemblies of Cardinals and prelates appointed by the Pope, 
and diſtributed into different chambers, for the diſcharge of particular 
functions and juriſdictions, after the manner of our offices and 
courts. | : CN OY 


« 


4 


4 
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diſappointment of Montalto, who was very ſollicitous 
for the promotion of his friend, and ſaid, © He did 
« not like ſuch a ſetting out.! . 

When the general, who had taken ſo much pleaſure 
in mortifying him, whenever an opportunity offered, 
ſaw him fo Fg ly ſupported, not only by Cardinal 
Carpi and Ghiſilieri, but the whole Colonna family, 
advanced to ſo honourable a poſt, and in a fair way to 
riſe ſtill higher, he thought it the beſt way, to make 
him his friend ; ſo that when he went to take his leave, 
he received him with great civility and complaiſance, 
giving him a patent for the regency of the Cordeliers 
convent in Venice, with promiſes of doing him all 
the ſervice that lay in his power, if he would apply to 
him upon any occaſion; and to ſhew him ſtill higher 
reſpect, he invited him twice to dine with him in his 
own apartment, a favour never ſhewn by the generals 
to any but very great favourites. He further deſired 
him to make Bologna his road, and try if he could, by 
his prudence and addreſs, compoſe ſome differences 
that had lately happened betwixt the Warden and 
other members of the Franciſcan convent ; and to give 
him ſufficient authority (in caſe gentle methods ſhould 
not ſucceed) he appointed him Commiſſary General, 


ad bene placitum, © during his plealure.” 


He left Rome towards the end of September, and 
taking Aſcoli, in his way, arrived at Bologna on the 
eve of St. Francis's day ; where he at firſt endeavour- 
ed by fair means, as the. general had adviſed him, to 
put an end to their animoſities ; but the parties were 
ſo thoroughly embittered againſt each other, that they 
would hear of no accommodation. .. + 3 

When Montalto found there was no other way left, 
he made uſe of the power given him by. his commiſſion, 
and ſuſpended. the warden, ſending ſeveral of the re- 
ligious to other houſes, and two of them to priſon, till 
he could have further inſtructions from the general. 
One of them that was impriſoned, wrote to his patron 
Count Pepoli, a man of great power and intereſt in Bo- 

F 2 llogna, 


Ne 


ke 2 wo | T HE LICK Is Book i 
e logna, to acquaint him with his misfortune. Upon 
which he came immediately to aſk the favour of Mon- 
talto to releaſe him; but he told him, in a very rough 
manner, That the laity had no buſineſs to concern 
* themſelves in affairs of that nature.” The Count, 
who was naturally of a warm diſpoſition, and piqued 
himſelf upon his family and intereſt, was ſo enraged 
at this rude behaviour, that he threatened © to remem- 
ber him the firſt opportunity.” But Montalto ſeemed 
to laugh at him, though one might perceive it ſtung 
him inwardly, and he did not forget it afterwards. _ 
When he had compoſed theſe differences in the beſt 
manner he could at Bologna, and taken proper mea- 
ſures to eſtabliſ peace amongſt them for the future, 
he left that place with the character of a rigid an&#ſe- 
vere man, and arrived at Venice in November. They 
l had already received accounts of him from Rome, Bo- 
N logna, and La Marca, not much to his advantage. As 
the Venetians are remarkably jealous of any attempts 
upon their liberty, the whole city was alarmed. Even 
the religious, who pretend to freedom there, thought 
themſelves in danger, and implored the protection of 
the Senate, | N 
The Commonwealth, at this time, watched the 
Pope's proceedings very narrowly, apprehending, that 
under a pretence of the Inquiſition, he was endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſſ a temporal authority over the Italian 
Princes. For as they had made ſome diſcoveries of 
this kind in the year 1351, under the Pontificate of 
Julius II. they ordered all their Judges to attend at 
whatſoever proceſſes ſhould be ſet on foot by the In- 
quiſition againſt any of their ſubjects. As ſoon as the 
Pope was accquainted with it, he ſent Achilles Graſſi, 
as his Nuncio, to complain of the injuſtice of this pro- 
ceeding to the Senate, but he'was forced to give the 
point up at laſt, and conſent that ſome of their Judges 
ſhould always be called in upon ſuch occaſions.  _ 
The Senate was aware, from the very firſt year hoy 
2 1 


75 
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this Pope's reign, that they had a reſolute man to deal 
with, and were upon that account very cautious of en- 
tering into any conteſt or diſpute with him. They 
knew he had been all his life a great promoter of the 


Inquiſition, that by his advice, Paul III. firſt eſtabliſn- 


it in Chriſtendom, and were apprehenſive, now he was 
Pope himſelf, that he would take the moſt vigorous 
meaſures to extend it's power and influence for theſe 
reaſons the arrival of an Inquiſitor was very ill reliſhed 
at Venice, eſpecially of ſuch a temper and character as 
they had heard of Montalto. By the inſtructions 
which Ghiſilieri gave him at his departure, it ſeems as 
if that Father expected what afterwards came to paſs; 
they were as follow: e 


«I. YO U muſt in the firſt place remember, that 
your office repr@&nts the tribunal of divine juſtice ; 
for which reaſon, you are to erect à large Crucifix 
_ © over your gate, with this inſcription upon it. 
Aſpictte in me, fi vultis recte judicare. 


* and under it, | Pee 5 
Terribilis eft hcus hic, ſed Domus Dei, et Porta cel. 

which will be ſufficient to let people know, that it Is 
* the office of the Inquiſition, © 

III. You muſt never forget, that it is the principal 
duty of your office, to defend the cauſe and honour 
* of God againſt the attacks of impious and profane 
men, againſt hereſy and ſchiſm, and to be particu- 
.* larly careful at all times, to maintain and aſſert the 
5 privilcges of the Church, and the rights of the Holy 
ee. . 
III. You are to communicate theſe inſtructions to 
* your Vicar (not to him that you aſked for, but him 
that was appointed by the Holy Office at Rome) 
* who is to repreſent you in caſe of ſickneſs or ab- 
_ © fence, and be careful to live in harmony, and upon 
good terms with him. 1 | 


® IV. You are to have under you twelve Confultors, 


*.of whom fix are to be divines of different _— 
the 
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* the other fix, doctors of law, a Secretary a Notary, 
two Aſſeſſors, a Jailor, two Beadles, a Marſhal, fr | 
* Archers, Sergeants, Tipſtaves, and Familiars [2], 
and theſe lower officers will be paid out of the trea- 
fury of the Inquiſition. - 33 

„V. When you have taken poſſeſſion of your em- 
* ployment, you will have ſeveral candidates for theſe 
* offices, into whoſe merit and characters you muſt 
„ raake a ſtrict enquiry, and prefer them accordingly. 
Their names and quality muſt be immediately re- 
c turned to Rome, for the approbation of the Hol: 
“ Office, and then the Senate and the Apoſtolic 
«© Nuncio muſt be informed of it. SO 

VI. The form of the oath that is to be admini- 
< ſtered to them, muſt be as follows: 


T A. B. Comſultor of the Holy O © folemnly promiſe 
and fwear, in the preſence of Almighty Gop, hus Son our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, rhe bleſſed Apoſtles St. Peter and &. 
Paul, our Holy Father the Pope, and the High Court of 
Inguifition at Rome, here repreſented by your Reverence, 
to be always fanhful to the Holy Church, and that ſacred 
tribunal, to be diligent in finding out, diſcovering, and 
making known, all ſuch perſons as are any ways guilty, or 
ſuſpeeted to be guilty, of Hereſy, to defend the privileges 
of the Church, and to - ſupport the intereſts of the Inquiſt-, 
tion. So help me Gop. | | 
« VII. You muſt from time to time remind your 
* officers of their duty, charging them frequently to 
* viſit the Churches, to report any abuſes, indecencies, 
or innovations, they ſhall obſerve in the celebration 
© of divine ſervice, and to inform you if they hear of 
any miſrule or irregularities in religious houſcs, 

VIII. But above all things, it is neceſſary to have 

© a number of Spies, whoſe veracity you can depend 
upon; to inform you if they hear of any enormities 

* that are committed in the city, either by the clergy 


[2] Familiars are ſpies, or inferior imps of juſtice. 
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or laity, eſpecially of blaſphemy, or the profanation 
of holy ordinances. 3 

«TX. Though you do not depend upon the Nuncio, 
but upon the high court of Inquiſition at Rome, and, 
in a more particular manner, upon his holineſs, you 
muſt however, out of reſpect to his dignity, confer 


with him in all caſes of importance, eſpecially in any 


affair that may tend to the advantage of the holy 
ſee f | 
K. You muſt be very cautious not to be too inti- 
mate or familiar with any perſon whatſoever, either 
laick or eccleſiaſtick, as it may tend to make your 
perſon cheap, and fo diminiſh the reſpect due to the 
holy ſee, Let it be your endeavour to be beloved, 
but with reverence, and to be feared without horror. 
For which purpoſe, you muſt maintain a decent re- 
ſerve both in your words and actions, and ſet a good 
example in every thing. „ \ 
KI. As the Venetians look with an evil eye upon 
the Inquiſition, pretending to an authority over the 
perſons of eccleſiaſticks, which is not conſiſtent with | 
the juriſdiction of that tribunal, and, out of the 
exceſs of liberty, or rather licentiouſneſs, which 
reigns in that city, often treat religion with inde- 
cency and contempt, living as if they were ſtrang- 
ers to chriſtianity, it will require your utmoſt dex- 
terity and prudence, to apply a remedy to that evil, 
and to behave in ſuch a manner as not to enflame a 
fore, which you are ſent to heal. 
* XII. Though no body can be ſo wicked or void 


of ſenſe, as to imagine, the Almighty is not ſuffici- 


ently able to defend his own cauſe, yet he is pleaſed 
in the courſe of this world, to make uſe of miniſ- 
ters to ſupport it againſt the attemps of profane and 
irreligious men; for which reaſon, it behoves them 
to ſhew the greateſt zeal, where there is the higheſt 
degree of corruption, which (God knows) is the cafe 
at preſent in Venice. 
* XIII. As to the juriſdiction, which the Senate 
| | „ claims 
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claims over eccleſiaſticks, it is prudent, in ſome ca- 
ſes, to wink at it, till it ſhall pleaſe God, in his ap- 


Pointed ſeaſon, to furniſh the holy ſee with power 


to ſuppreſs and eradicate that evil. However, if it 
is not poſſible at preſent, to find an effectual cure, 
every expedient muſt be tried to palliate and pre- 
vent it from increasing, and whenever there offers 
any opportunity of breaking through this juriſdicti- 
on, you muſt be ſure, if you value his holineſs's fa- 
vour, or dread his diſpleaſure, not to let it flip, but 
labour with all your might to accompliſh it, yet in 


in ſuch a manner, as is conſiſtent with prudence. 


* XIV. Many are the abuſes which prevail amongſt 
the clergy, eſpecially the Monks, who take upon 
them to live like Seculars, to the great ſcandal and 
diſgrace of their profeſſion. A ſtop muſt be put to 
this, by admoniſhing the ſuperiors, threatning and 
even puniſhing ſome of the inferiors, for an example 
As for the irregularities of the laity, 
you muſt complain of them to the Magiſtrates, and 
exhort them, at leaſt to attempt a reformation, 

* XV. You muſt give a diſtinct and particular ac- 
count of all your proceedings to the tribunal at 
Rome, and have recourſe to it ſor advice in any caſe 
of difficulty and importance, acting, in the mean 
time, in ſuch a manner as becomes a wiſe and diſ- 
creet man. 1 
XVI. When it is neceſſary to paſs ſentence, you 
mult always give notice to the Patriarchal-Vicar, and 
acquaint him with the nature of the proceſs, as he 
has a right to be preſent and aſſiſt upon ſuch occaſi- 
ons. Let this ſuffice at preſent; when any new mat- 
ter occurs, we ſhall ſend you freſh inſtructions.” 


The Vicar Piazzi having received advice from Rome, 


what pains Montalto had taken to get him removed 
from his office, and finding himſelf pretty well ſupport- 


ed by his friends, determined to take his revenge the 


following manner. Whilſt Montalto was upon the road, 


he wrote to deſire Piazzi would meet him, with ſome 


of 


no reaſon to expect any great degree o 


W 
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of his brethren, half a day's journey from Venice, that 
they might ſettle the ceremonial of his entry, but Pi- 
azz, to ſhew his reſentment, would not ſtir an inch, 
nor ſo much as make an excuſe of indiſpoſition; ſo that 
he was obliged to come almoſt alone to the convent, 
and, conſidering the humiliation he underwent, w 


may ſuppoſe in no very good humour. 7 


The Vicar being informed of his arrival, received 
him upon the ſtair-caſe of the gallery, and conducted 
him to his apartment, where he was waited -upon by 
the warden and the reſt of the ſociety. Though he was 
ordered in his inſtructions, to live in harmony and 
upon good terms with the Vicar, and to conſider 
mim as a brother, he could not forbear aſking him, in 
a ſharp manner, the very firſt moment he ſaw him, 
„What was the reaſon he did not come out to him, 
cas it was a compliment always paid to perſons in his 


| © ſtation; upon ſuch occaſions :” and the other mak- 


ing ſome trifling excuſe, he rightly Judged there was 

civility from 
him afterwards ; for, in the ſame letters that gave the 
Vicar an account of Montalto's endeavours to ſuper- 


ſcde him at Rome, he was repreſented as a quarrel-. 


ſome, factious, hot-headed, domineering fellow, which 
Piazzi took ſufficient care to ſhew, not only to his bre- 
thren the eccleſiaſticks but all the ſenators and nobles 


| of his acquaintance, | Upon ſome words that 8 1 
im, 


ed betwixt them one day ſoon after, Piazzi told 

* He ſhould not care a ſtraw for him, though he was 
* Pope, much leſs as he was only a little petty inqui- 
* ſtor ;” a ſaying, that ſufficiently moved his choler, 
though he could not tell how to help himſelf. 

He was hardly arrived at Venice, when, by his own 
authority, he nominated a Doctor of Treviſe to be 
conſultor and aſſiſtant of the Inquiſition. This was 
ihe firſt bone of contention betwixt him and the ſe- 
nate, For as ſoon as they were informed of it, they 
ient to acquaint him, that he muſt not exerciſe his 
Function, without their conſent, nor till he was ac- 
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the religious had an eye upon his conduct in ſpiritual 


uſed to contradiction, he made light of his enemies, 


had no more ſenſe than to give two employments, o 
ſo different a nature, to the ſame perſon, one of which 
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| knowledged by them in due form, which was not yet 


done. Montalto at firſt deſigned to acquaint the court 
of Rome with this impediment, as it ſeemed to be pur: 
poſely thrown in his way. But conſidering what they 
demanded, was a reſpect due to all ſtates, he went to 
the ſenate with his credentials, which he thought it was 
ſufficient barely to exhibit. But being given to un- 
derſtand, by one of the ſecretaries, that he muſt 
* Teave them with him, till the Signiors had time to 
© examine them ;” he anſwered “ That a commiſſion 
from the Pope was not ſubject to the examination 
of any inferior power.” When the ſecretary had 
reported this anſwer to the ſenate, they ſent word to 
Montalto, that“ as they did not concern themſelves 
about the rights and privileges of the Holy See, 
* they expected to be left free and undiſturbed in the 
poſſeſſion of their own.” At laſt the Nuncio inter- 
fered, and put an end to the diſpute, but Montalto 
could not get himſelſ acknowledged Inquiſitor, by 
the ſenate, till the beginning of January [1556]. 
Though theſe were but trifles in the main, the heat 
and obſtinacy with which he aſſerted his authority, and 
the intereſt of the Pope, ſerved to confirm the Vene- 
tians in the bad opinion they had conceived of him. 
The ſenate began to treat him with little reſped, 


affairs, and the nobles watched him fo narrowly in his 
political capacity, that it was impoſſible for him to con- 
ceal the minuteſt of his actions. But as he had been 


and proceeded boldly in the execution of his office, 
without fear or apprehenſion of any thing they could 
do to annoy him. They complained in the convent 
of his harſh and ungentlemanlike behaviour to his pu- 
pils ; and the citizens who regard liberty as their dear: 
eſt and moſt valuable poſſeſſion, began to look upo" 
him with great jealouſy and diſtruſt, curſing them that 


required 
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| required the utmoſt patience and affability, the other 
a degree of rigour and auſterity. 3 
| For how adroit ſoever Montalto might be upon other 
occaſions, he found it impracticable here to join the ſe- 
verity of an inquiſitor with that douceur and ſoftneſs 
of temper, which is abſolutely neceſſary in a Tutor to 
inſpire his pupils with a love of virtue and learning. 
They forgot he was, their preceptor, regarding him 
only as inquiſitor, and, as much as they could, avoided 
his company and converſation, which provoked him 
again on his fide. to treat them in a rough and churliſh 
manner. 15 . (157 
This ſort of behaviour drew upon him the odium of 
all the religious, whom he was continually perſecuting 
and tormenting by virtue of his office. But he had 
like to have paid dear for his treatment of father Julio, 
(an eccleſiaſtick of great reputation, who had done 
conſiderable ſervices to the ſtate) againſt whom he had 
beguna proceſs upon ſometrifling accuſation;and Julio, 
coming to juſtify himſelf before him, had fo little re- 
card to his quality of Inquiſitor, that he treated him 
with a ſort of contempt, and reproached him with 
ſome actions of his former life, which he did not much 
care to hear of at that time. Montalto, who thought 
| himſelf protected, by his authority, from ſuch ſorts of 
inſults, was ſo provoked at this, that he accuſed him 
of kereſy, and would have proceeded to examine wit- 
nefles againſt him directly, but could get no body in 
| tne convent to make any depoſitions ;-upon which he 
was going to excommunicate the whole ſociety, if the 
Nuncio had not put a ſtop to ſuch violent proceedings. 
The ſenate wanted an opportunity of falling upon 
him, and would have ſhewn him no favour, if be bad 
preſumed to exerciſe ſuch an act of juriſdiction in the 
city, without the concurrence and aſſiſtance of their 
Judges, as he certainly would have done, but for the 
imely interpoſition of the 66. yp 
The Plague [g] raged at this time in Venice to ſuch 
| , a degree 


[3] © Cum ea Ives qua Tridentum ad folitudinem ene reduc- 
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a degree, that it. put a ſtop to all manner of commerce, 
the ſhops were ſhut up, the markets prohibited, and 
the courts of judicature ſuſpended. Poor Montalto 
was reduced to ſuch an extremity, that being a ſtran- 
ger in the country, and having treated his brethren 
in ſo imperious a manner, he did not know whom to 
have recourſe to, though he wanted the common ne- 
ceſſaries of liſe. The convents were locked up by an 
order of the Senate, and none but ſome few religious 
were ſuffered to go out, who had courage and charity 
enough to viſit the ſicx. Montalto was abandoned by 
every body, and ready to die with hunger. Some peo- 
ple were fooliſh enough to ſay, this calamity was a 
judgment upon the city, for their behaviour to him. 

In the midit of theſe misfortunes, [1557] he received 
an account that father Ghiſilieri was made Cardinal by 
Paul IV. and had taken the name of Alexandrino, be- 
ing bcrn near Alexandria. He had great reaſon to re- 
Joice at this promotion, not only on account of fa- 
vours already received, but the expectation he now had 
of others ſtill more ' conſiderable, which was far from 
being a vain one, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. The 
news he immediately communicated to the Prior of 
the Dominicans, who he knew was Ghiſilieri's friend, 
and would rejoice with him upon it. Not long aſter, 
he ſent the new Cardinal a congratulatory letter, and 
received an anſwer to it written with his own hand, in 
which after he had thanked him for the pleaſure he 
expreſſed at his exaltation, and promiſed him his pro- 
tection upon all occaſions, he concluded with aſſuring 
him, That he ſincerely wiſhed for an opportunity of. 
“giving the moſt convincing proof of the general 


«© tum eſt, ſuperiore anno Veronæ in Italia cœpiſſet, et multos mot 
tales abſumpſiſſet, contage etiam per reliquam ditionem Venetal 
< ſerpente, hoc anno cum vis morbiĩ reſediſſe videretur, ſtatim Ve- 
* netiis recruduit; ita ut a Decembri proximo, ad Maium uſque, 
ingraveſcente malo, numerus quotidie morientium, ad 30 excu 
< reret, et menſe ſequenti etiam ad 100 uſque excreverit, totoque 
** Hlloanno in urbe ad ſeptuaginta millia hominum abſumpta memo 


rant. Thuan. lib Ix. 
eſteem 


* 
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« efteem he had for him.” Montalto kept this ob- 
liging letter a great while, and was fond of ſhewing it. 
He had ſo great a dependance upon his word, that he 
often uſed to ſay, © If ever Ghiſilieri comes to be Pope, 
*I ſhall certainly be a Cardinal.” This looked like a 
thodomontade at that time, but proved true afterwards. 

Seeing himſelf thus ſupported by two ſuch patrons as 
Carpi and Alexandrino, he began to hold his enemies 
in contempt, and could not forbear ſaying to ſome of 
his brethren, © That he was ſtrong enough now to 
cope with an hundred princes.” This was immedi- 
ately ſpread abroad by ſome of the company, with a 
deſign to have it taken notice of by the Senators, 
whom, they would have it thought, he pointed at by 
the hundred princes. In ſhort, he was guilty of many 
other indiſcretions, that were ſufficient to have ſet the 
Pope and the Republick together by the ears (the con- 
ſequence of which might have been fatal to both) if 
the Nuncio had not always found means to cloſe thoſe 
breaches. _. -4 h | 

The Emperor Charles V. died this year, [1558þafter 
he had reſigned his crown to his brother Ferdinand, and 
the Pope having rnade a peace with the King of Spain, 
{et himſelf in earneſt to extend the power of the Inqui- 
| fition, He deſigned it ſhould not only take cogni- 
lance of hereſy, but many other crimes, that more 
properly came before ſecular courts, and choſe ſixteen 
cardinals to be judges in this tribunal, ſetting Alex- 
andrino to preſide over them, with the title of Inquiſi- 
tor Major, charging him to write to all the commiſſa- 
ries in chriſtendom, to uſe more than ordinary diligence 
in their functions. He wrote to Montalto the firſt, 
not only upon account of the friendſhip that ſubſiſted 
between them, but to ſhew the diſtinction that was 
due to ſo celebrated a ſtate as that of Venice, and 
which, he thought, ſtood in need of a thorough refor- 
mation, from certain hereſies that had lately ſprung up 
there. Amongſt other things he charged him to pro- 
hibit the Bookſellers printing or publiſhing any book 
without his licence and approbation, and ſent _ a 

Ong 
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long catalogue of thoſe that were cenſured by the In- 
quiſition, as tending to promote heretical docłrines, 
further enjoining all perſons not to read, or even keep 
them in their poſſeſſion on pain of excommunication. 
Montalto, who was impatient to ſhew his authority, 
had no ſooner received theſe orders, than he began to 
put them in execution. He ſent for all the Bookſellers, 
and examined them ſeparately, concerning the liſt that 
was come from Rome, and commanded them, on the 
ſevereſt penalties, to bring him a catalogue of the 
books they had in their ſhops and warehouſes. This 
ut the whole city in a conſternatinn, which was much 
, Increaſed, whan one of the bookſellers, that did not 
appear when he was ſummoned, but faid, © He kney 
* no other ſovereign than the ſigniory,” was immedi. 
ately put under an excommunication, and the ſen. 
tence fixed to his door. | 
The ſenate looked upon this, as a violent attack up- 
on their liberty, and ordered one of their officers to 
pull it down, and tear it to pieces, and to arreſt the 
perſon that had ſtuck it up; but he had withdrawn 
himſelf in time to the Nuncio's palace, who was hear- 
en tily mortified at theſe proceedings, which he foreſay 
Fame __ would bring no credit to the holy ſee. As he was 
1 | prelate of wonderful moderation and good ſenſe, he 
adviſed Montalto © to have regard tothe publick peace, 
and not to carry things with ſo high a hand ;” but 
received for anſwer, ** That he had the Pope's orders 
„ for what he did,” to which the Nuncio replied, 
That the Pope's authority was one thing at Rome, 
e and another at Venice.” 15 
This good advice of the Nuncio was ſo ill taken by 
the Inquiſitor, that he wrote to Cardinal Alexandrino, 
That he ſeemed to have but little zeal for the inte- 
e reſts of the holy office.” The Nuncio was reproact- 
ed with this in ſome private letters from his friends at 
Rome; and though they endeavoured to conceal the 
perſon, who had done him this ill office, he ealily 
gueſſed at him, and reſolved for the future to leave 
| Montalto 
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Montalto to manage his quarrels with the ſenate as he 
thought proper ; foreſeeing they were not likely to 
come to a ſpeedy concluſion, as that body grew more 
and more tenacious of their privileges, and he every 
day more inſolent and incroaching. They were ſo 
provoked at laſt with his intolerable behaviour, that 
they once determined to ſend him to priſon, if the 
Nuncio had not thought himſelf obliged to uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to preveut the honour of the holy ſee 
from being wounded in fo ſenſible a manner. | 

The next quarrel he was engaged in, was with the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, Don Franciſco de Vargas. This 
gentleman had reſided at Venice ſome years as ambaſ- 
ſador from Charles V. by whom he was recalled a few 
months before he reſigned the crown, with à deſign to 
have tricked the French out of their right to prece- 
dence. For he thought, if he firſt recalled, and then 
ſent him back again, after his reſignation, with freſh 
powers from his ſon Philip, he would remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his precedence, without the French ambaſ- 
ſador's being aware of the fineſſe, as he would ſtill ima- 
gine Vargas was the imperial miniſter, which con- 
ceſſion he might afterwards plead at at a proper oppor- 
tunity, as a proof of the Spaniard's right to that ho- 
nour, by ſhewing that he was ambaſſador from the 
King of Spain, and not from the Emperor. 

When Vargas arrived at Venice the ſecond time, 
King Philip had declared war againſt the Pope; and 
the duke of Alva, who commanded his forces, was 
making terrible havock in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, ad- 
| vancing almoſt to the very walls of Rome. The biſhop 
of Laon was then ambaſſador from the crown of France 
at Venice, and had entered into a ſtrict friendſhip 
with Montalto, of whoſe qualifications and abilities he 
had ſo great an opinion, that he choſe him for his con- 
feſſor extraordinary, and often honoured him with his 
vilits. They grew more intimate every day, after the 
breaking out of this war, eſpecially as the King of 
France had entered into an engagement to ſupport 
and defend his Holineſs. For the ſame reaſon, 9 


1. 
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the Nuncio, paid much court to the French ambaſſa- 
dor, and got him to join in a memorial with them, in 
which they prayed the Senate not to acknowledge 
Vargas as ambaſſador, It being,” as they ſaid, in- 
„ conſiſtent with that zeal for true religion, and the 
* honour of the holy ſee, which the republick had al. 
* ways profeſſed, to receive a miniſter from a prince, 
* who was at open war with the church.” 

| As the Nuncio was confined by the gout, he left 

n Montalto to concert proper meaſures with the biſhop 

„„ for that purpoſe, who exerted himſelf vigorouſly in 

| the affair, thinking it a good opportunity of recon: | 
mending himſelf to the favour of his Holineſs, as a 
ſtrenuous champion for the cauſe of religion and the 
holy ſee. With this view he drew up a memorial, con- 

_ ceived in very bitter terms, accuſing the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, particularly the King of Spain, of downright he. 
reſy, and repreſenting him as unworthy of remaining 
in communion with the holy Catholick church. | 

Ihe French ambaſſador was much pleaſed with it. 

But when it was ſhewn to the Nuncio, who was 4 cool, | 

diſpaſſionate man, he would have had it new model 

led, the aſperity of the ſtile mitigated, and the charge 
of hereſy entirely left out, as there were topicks ſuft- 
cient of another nature, to found their memorial upon. 
Montalto however, with his uſual vehemence, in- 
ſiſted, © That the behaviour of the Spaniards, had 
been to the laſt degree, wicked, audacious, and ſa- 

* crilegious, in preſuming to take up arms againſt the 

* holy church and the vicar of Chriſt, that they 

% ought to be excommunicated without further cere- 

«© mony, as guilty of the moſt flagrant hereſy, and 

„ wondered how the Nuncio could offer to fay any 

e thing in extenuation of their crimes.” “? 

As the French ambaſſador declared himſelf of the 
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5 F ſame opinion, it was at laſt reſolved, that Montalto, 
* who ſeemed to deſire it, ſhould deliver the memorial, 
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ſitor, which he accordingly did into the fecretary's own 
hand. 1 ti n, 
When the Senate had deliberated upon it, they ſent 
him word by the ſame ſecretary. They could not 
A ſufficiently expreſs their ſurprize, that a perſon, Wo 
e pretended to no higher character than that of Inqui- 
« fitor, ſhould dare to ſtigmatize ſo auguſt a houſe as 
« that of Auſtria, with the odious ap ellation of He- 
« retick ; that they did not — — either the 
« cauſe of religion, or the | honour of the holy ſee, 


W < were any Way concerned in their receiving, or not 


receiving the Spaniſh ambaſlador, which wWas entire- 
« ly left to their option by the law. of nations. That 
* his holineſs: was miſtaken, if: they imagined they 
were to be tutored or directed in their proceedings 
by an Inquiſitor, and that they could not help think- 
ing him very impertinent to thruſt himſelf into af- 
* fairs, that he had no manner of concern with, 

** which was all they had to ſay to him at preſent.“ 
There is no ſtate that weighs things more maturely, 
or executes their reſolutions with greater ſecrecy and 
reſolution, that the republick of Venice. At the time 
when theſe diſputes happened, they behabed with 
more reſpect to the holy ſee, than they do now, for 
after the miſeries they were ſo long expoſed to, by the 
excommunication which Julius II. put them under, 
till tne pontificate of Paul V. they were very cautious 
of doing any thing that might give offence to the 
Pope; and though they would not even then ſuffer 
any attack upon, or infringment of their liberty in 
material points, yet they thought it prudent to wink 
at ſuch things, as were not likely to be attended with 
any dangerous conſequence. But' after their conteſt 
with Paul V. in which :they came of with ſo much ho- 
nour, they proceeded in a very different manner, and 
would not brook the leaſt attempt of any kind upon 
their privileges. So that it is not improbable, that if 
any one had been ſent thither in the character of In- 
quiſitor, after his pontificate, and behaved as * 
926 ee 2223 > HIS talto 
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talto did, they would have tied him up in a fack, and 
thrown him into the ſea. | | 
The Senate ſhewed ſo little regard to the memorial 
that they ſent for the Spaniſh ambaflador, and gave 
him a copy of it. When he was informed that Mon- 
talto was the author, at leaſt had the principal hand in 
drawing it up, he ordered his ſecretary to write a let. 
ter to him, in which te gave the lie to every thing 
he had advanced concerning the houſe of Auſtria, and 
told him, The name of heretick more properly be. 
„ longed to himſelf, who daily converſed with peo. 
ple ſuſpected of hereſy, as he was ready to prove“ 
Montalto was highly enraged at this, and ſhewed the 
letter to the French ambaſſador, who ſtill blew up tli 
flame, by telling him his perſon was pointed at, h 
the expreſſions in the latter part of it; upon which he 
threatened to excommunicate Vargas, or at leaſt hi 
ſecretary, if he did not prove what he had aſſerted 
But in a ſtep of ſo much importance, he thoughtit 
proper to conſult the Nuncio, who told him, “ It ws 
„ ridiculous to be in ſuch a fury, at an affront whid 
he had drawn upon himſelf, and might have eaſi) 
foreſeen, that for his own part, conſidering the natun 
of the memorial, he expected both the Senate and the 
Spaniſh ambaſlador would behave to him as they hare 
done, and advifed him to take up with the treatment 
he had met with for fear of worſe.” “ «7-9 
Montalto ſaid, © That ſuppoſing he had bee 
< guilty of an error, the ambaſſador ought not, hon 
ever, to have accuſed him of hereſy ;' the Nunc! 
anſwered, © That ſince he had treated the houſed 
* Auſtria as hereticks, out of a tranſport of zeal, © 
he ſuppoſed, for the holy ſee ; the ambaſſador hat 
% a right to uſe him in the ſame manner, as it miglt 
„be reaſonably ſuppoſed, one was as zealous for tht 
% honour of his mafter as the other; and faid, l 
* thought it would be the beſt way to tear the letts, 
and behave as if he had not received it.” Montall 
replied, © That if he ſuffered himſelf to be accuſedd 
* hereſy, and converſing with hereticks, —_ 
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taking any notice of it, it would not only be an ac- 
„ knowledgment of his guilt, but putting up an in- 
« dignity offered to his holineſs, which it was his duty 
< to reſent, no lels than himſelf,” | 5” 
When the Senate was informed of the clamour that 
Montalto raiſed about it, and that the ambaſſador 
threatened to take a further revenge, they ſent to the 
latter defiring him, To keep within the bounds of 
„ decency and moderation, and not to diſturb the 
peace, Which the Republick was ever deſirous of 
© maintaining, of to engage them in any quarrel ;” 
letting Montalto know at the ſame time, That it 
* would be good for him, not to exceed the limits of 
* his office ; that as his authority did not extetid to 
the perſons of ambaſſadors, who depended upon no 
„body but their maſters, and were under the protec- 
« tion of the Senate (whilſt they reſided at Venice) 
* which alone had a right to call them to'an account, 
for any error or miſbehaviour, they were highly of- 
* fended, that a monk, under the pretence of execut- 
ing the office of Inquiſitor (which was a very queſ- 
© tionable authority with them) ſhould have the inſo- 
* lenice to enter into diſputes concerning matters of 
„government, with the ambaſſador of fo great a 
prince; and that if he did not think proper, of him- 
* ſelf, to behave with more modeſty for the future, 
they would make uſe of ſuch means, as the nature 
of their government furniſhed them with, to com- 
* kin” oi. tops ies 
This did but irritate Montalto ſtill more, and it is 
likely he would have obliged the Senate to proceed to 
extremities, if the general rejoicings, which were cele- 
brated ſoon after, upon the concluſion of a peace be- 

twixt the Pope and King Philip, had not put an end to 
this diſpute, though he could not forget it. _— 
Theſe differences were hardly compoſed, when there 
happened another betwix Vargas and the French Mi- 
niſter, the former {till pretending to the precedence 
he enjoyed, when he was the imperial ambaſſador, _ 
which the latter would by no means admit of, as his 
„ maſter 
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Maſter had a right to take place of all the Kings in 
Europe. Montalto, who loved the French ambaſh- 


dor, and hated Vargas from the bottom of his heart, 
took part in this quarrel likewiſe, without being de- 
fired, though he had no manner of concern in it, any 
further than as he thought it a proper opportunity of 
revenging himſelf upon the one, and ſhewing his re- 
gard to the other. Inſtead of attending to the duties 


5 


of his own employment, he was conſtantly at the 


French ambaſſador's houſe, drawing up memorials, 


publiſhing precedents, and doing every thing in his 
power, that he thought could any way contribute (as 


he ſaid) to humble the pride of Spain, to the great mor- 
tification of Vargas; eſpecially as the Senate decided 
the matter in favour of 
ſeemed to countenance Montalto's proceedings. 
Henry II. finding himſelf diſtreſſed by the arms of 
Spain, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Venetians by his 


the French, and for this time 


ambaſſador, who was joined in his inſtances by Mon- 
talto, and ſecretly by the Nuncio. For as the court of 
Rome was not at all fatisfied with the peace which they 
had been obliged to make with the Spaniards, they 
would have been glad to ſet any other more powerful 
enemy upon their back. But the Senate would not by 
any means liſten to their propoſals, and wiſely prefer. 


red the friendſhip of King Philip, to a hazardous and 


expenſive war. So that the King of France being with- 
out allies, and not able to ſtand alone againſt Spain, 
now grown ſo formidable by the acceſſion of England, 
joined himſelf with the Turk, who, at his requeſt, made 
a deſcent in the kingdom of Naples, with a confiders- 
ble force, where he took Reggio, Maſſa, and Surento. 

Though this ſtep of calling in the Turk was the ef. 
fe& of mere neceſſity, it was loudly exclaimed again 
every where, eſpecially at the court of Rome, as the) 
were in terrible apprehenſion of the Turkiſh genera! 
penetrating into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which occal 
oned ſuch a panick amongſt the inhabitants, who en. 


pected the Janizaries at their heels every momel!, 


+ ES that 
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that they fled to Rome. which the Pope immediately 
ordered to be put in a poſture of defence. | 

No body was more affected with this invaſion, than 
Cardinal Alexandrino, who, being a ſubject of Spain, 
i. e. a Neapolitan, and having had the chief hand in 
making the peace betwixt the Pope and his maſter, in- - 
veighed moſt bitterly againſt the French: of which 
Montalto being informed, and fearing he would diſob- 
lige him by acting ſo furiouſly againſt the Spaniards, 
in favour of France, he began to alter his conduct, and 
detaching himſelf, upon ſome trifling excuſe, from the 
acquaintance of the French ambaſſador, . infinuated 
himſelf by degrees into the favour of Don Vargas. 

Father Narpeo, his intimate friend. who was uncle 
to the ambaſſador's chaplain, undertook to bring about 
a reconciliation betwixt them, for this purpoſe it was 
thought neceſſary for Montalto to write a ſubmiſhve 
letter to his excellency, which his pride would not ſuf- 
fer him to do, though he offered to make a verbal ac- 
knowledgment of his fault; but the ambaſſador ſaid, 
as he had reflected fo ſeverely upon the whole houſe 
| © of Auſtria, and more particularly his maſter, the 
King of Spain, in a publick writing, it was not con- 
* ſiſtent with his character, to accept of a private ac- 
* knowledgment, which he could not think by any 
means a proper ſatisfaction.“ 

This terribly embarraſſed Montalto, as he was very 
loath to make any condeſcenſion, that might give peo- 
ple occaſion to reproach him with meanneſs of ſpirit; 
and on the other hand, if he did not, he was afraid of 
loling the favour of Alexandrino, from whom he had 
great expectations, which Narpeo repreſented to him, 
as the inevitable conſequence of the ambaſſador's wri- 
ting to that Cardinal, as he certainly would, when he 
| came to know, what dependence Montalto had upon 

him, and adviſed him by all means to comply with ſo 
reaſonable a demand. Afﬀeer a long ſtruggle, intereſt 
got the better of his pride,, and he wrote a very hum- 
ble letter to Vargas, in which, © He expreſſed his con- 
* cern for his late imprudent behaviour, and hoped be 
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well acquainted, entirely abandoned the church of 


* would impute it only to his zeal for the honour of 
& the holy ſee, and not to any ill will or diſaffection 
* to the houſe of Auſtria, in general, much leſs his 
< maſter, whom he loved and revered, and defired his 
* excellency to do him the juſtice to believe, there was 


not a perſon in the Pope's dominions, better diſpoſ-, 


“ ed, or more inclinable, to ſerve him, if it lay is his 
% power.. Don Vargas was ſatisfied. with this, and 
„ they were afterwards good friends. 5 
Towards the end of this year, the Pope publiſheda 
very ſevere edict, commanding all the monks that had 
left their conyents, let their excuſe be what it would, 
to return immediately to them. Many choſe rather to 
go ever the mountains to Geneva and other proteſtant 
ſtates, than obey it, as the ſuperiors of their reſpec- 
tive houſes, had orders to puniſh them, when they re- 
turned, for their deſertion. About 200 of theſe poor 
creatures, terrified with the thoughts of a priſon, and 
the auſterities of a cloiſter, with which they were ſo 


Rome ; others, that returned to juſtify their pro- 
ceedings, were treated with the utmoſt rigour, many 
being condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and ſome 
ers. a 
The Pope was not ſatisfied with publiſhing this 
edict in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; it was diſperſed through- | 
out all Italy, with orders to the Inquiſitors to proſecute 
vey one, without reſpect of perſons, that did not 
conform to it, as if they had incurred the greater ex- 
communication. | 

Montalto was particularly enjoined to exert himſelf 
ſtrenuouſly in the execution of this order, and no foon- 
er received it, than he applied to the Senate to havelt 
regiſtered. But they took ſome time to examine it, 
and at laſt told him, © It was not conſiſtent with the 
5 lenity of their government, which, in the puniſh- 
*© ment of criminals, always more willingly inclined 
“to the fide of mercy, than ſtrict juſtice, that he 
„ ought to be content with the publication of the 
* edict, and muſt take care (at his peril) how he pre. 
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ſumed to inflict puniſhments upon any ſubject of ' 
the commonwealth, without calling in their judges 


to act in concert with him.” | 


There was, at this time, a great number of theſe va- 
grant Monks (ſome of whom were Franciſcans) ſtrol- 
ling about Venice; many of them, abuſing the pro- 
tection that was given them by the ſenators, led very 
# diſorderly and irregular lives, and deſpiſed both the 
| Inquiſitor and Pope; Montalto took all the methods 
he could think of to lay hold of them, excommunicat- 
ing ſeveral, and cauſing their ſentences to be ſtuck up 
in the moſt publick places of the city, which were 
conſtantly pulled down again by order of the Senate. 
But theſe violent proceedings ſ-ryed rather to exaſpe- 
rate his bre thren, than to reduce them to obedience, 
and he had the mortification to ſee them laugh at his 
impotent menaces, and ridicule an authority, which 
he had not power to execute, 1 
The General, either to do him an honour, or to 

embroil him ſtill more with the eccleſiaſticks, ſent him 
2 commiſſion to preſide at the chapter that was to be 
held the next June [1559], at Venice, and defired him 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to get father Anthony di 
Treviſe choſen provincial, who had a pretty ſtrong 
party in the chapter, beſides the General's letter, and 
very preſſing recommendations from cardinal Carpi 


and Alexandrino to Montalto, There were many warm 


debates at the opening of the chapter, upon ſome re- 
gulations that Montalto had a mind to eſtabliſh by vir- 
tue of his office ; moſt of the religious oppoſed them, 
as derogatory to the privileges they enjoyed under the 
ianction and protection of the Senate, The conteſt 
was carried on with ſo much heat, that it had like to 
lave broke up the aſſembly ; but Montalto ſeeing it 
impoſſible to carry his point, fairly gave it up. This 
| defeat put it out of his power to gain a majority for 
Treviſe, and ruined his intereſt amongſt his brethren, 
who choſe father Cornelius Divo, a Venetian, notwith- 
ſtanding all his efforts to the contrary. - | | - 
Divo was a man of merit, in much eſteem with the 
| __ chapter, 
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chapter, and the more ſo, for being no friend to Mon- 
talto. Indeed, as the Senate had ſolicited the chapter 
in his favour, it was almoſt in vain to oppoſe him, the 
religious of Venice ſhewing more regard to the recom- 
mendations of the loweſt ſenator, than that of a dozen 
cardinals.. | uy e 
When the chapter was over, Montalto began to re- 
new his perſecutions againſt the monks that had not 
returned to their convents. But they ſtood up ſtoutly 
in defence of the liberty which God had bleſſed them 
with, and took ſhelter again under the wing of the Se- 
nate. The Doge was ſo out of patience with his pro- 
ceedings at laſt, that he ordered a ſecretary to tell him, 
in his name, That he gave both them and himſelf a 
„great deal of trouble: to which he anſwered, that 
ce if the court of Rome would be ſo good to excuſe 
him, he would not trouble any body“ 
The death of the Pope [4] happened this year, ſoon 
after that of Henry II. King of France [g], who was 
unfortunately killed at a tournament, during the re- 
Joicings that were made upon the concluſion of a peace 
with Spain. =; 
It was ſaid his Holineſs died with grief, occaſioned by 
the untimely end of his brother, who was ftrangled, 


[4] See an account of his death Thaun. lib, xxiij. | 

[5] © The King runing againſt Gabriel earl of Montgomery, 
captain of the Scotch guards, was wounded in his eye with a ſplin- 
ter of the lance, of which he died, after having languiſhed eleyen 
days in the greateſt agonies, Collier. | 

The earl ſuffered death for this, fifteen years after; the reaſon 
aſſigned for it is whimſical enough. © Hic exitus fuit Gabrielis Co- 
** mitis Montgomerii, multis expeditionibus, ſumma, celeritate con- 
* feats, clari, qui, ante xv annos, Henricum ſecundum in Ludicro 
<* certamine imprudens lethali vulnere læſerat; ob id calamitatis 
* puplicæ invidia, potius quam proprio crimine, onerati. Nam 
* quod illi perduellionis affctum eſt, aut ſuperioribus edictis, aut 
data nuper fide, remiſſum fuerat: ſed hoc impotenti Regentis 
** defiderio condonatum, quæ hominem regia morte piacularem 
qua vis ratione, pœnæ dedi poſtulabat, ut hoc infigni exemplo om- 
nes diſcant, ſolo caſu, non tantum conſilio, nocentes effici, qui- 
5* cunque. vel imprudentes perniciem principibus attuliſſent.” 
Thuan. lib. Iviii. oy „ "370 


or, 
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or, as ſome ſay, lain in an adulterous amour, the Au- 
guſt before. He Was. not much lamented either at 
Rome or Venice, for having been ſo active in eſtabliſh- 
ing the Inquiſition, and was rather feared than beloved 
whilſt he was alive. The Venetians always looked 
upon his endeavours to erect a tribunal in their city, 
as a ſnare laid for their liberty, and were fully con- 
vinced that his deſign in it, was to cramp their power 
and authorit , . _ 
But Montalto was very much alarmed at the news 
of his death, and afraid of the Venetians reſentment, 
as they were now no. longer held in awe by a Pope ſo 
| reſolute and determin'd as Paul IV, who they knew 
would have protected him whilſt he lived. As he ſaw 
he ſhould be expoſed to their Reſentment, he thought 
it would be the beſt way to retire as ſoon as he could, 
| fince it was not poſſible for him alone to ſtem. the 
rage of the Venetians, during the vacancy of the ſee, 
which interval the Italian States and Princes generally 
lay hold on to revenge the the affronts they have re- 
ceived from the Court of Rome, He communicated 
his deſign to the Nuncio, who approved of it, eſpe- 
cially as he had juſt entered into a freſh quarrel. with 
the Senate, which muſt have proved fatal to him in 
the conſequences. _ 21297 | 
For theſe reaſons he left Venice with a firm reſoluti- 
on never to return to a place, where the officers of the 
court of Rome muſt either live in a continual ſubjecti- 
on to the privileges of the ſtate, or the fear of a priſon, 
All the officers of the Inquiſition, eſpeeially Carpi 
and Alexandrino, were much diſpleaſed at his return, 
as they thought it would be not only prejudicial to his 
own intereſt and reputation, but that of the Holy 
Office. It was reported he was driven out of Venice, 
by the contempt which they had there for his function, 
and that he had behaved himſelfiſo ill to his eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſuperiors, that they would not be at any pains to 
cCountenance or aſſiſt him in the execution of it. This 
ſeemed to be confirmed by the ſhuffling excuſes, which 
he made, when he was called upon to give an 1 
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of his conduct, ſometimes laying the blame on the re. 
fractory diſpoſition of the Senate, at others, upon the 
ungovernable temper of his brethren, and the confuſi- 
on which was. occaſioned in affairs, by the vacancy of 
the ſee. As theſe reaſons did not appear ſatisfactory 
to the Holy Office, they upbraided him with cowardice, 


and having deſerted his poſt, at a time when his Pre- 


ſence was molt neceſſary to fupport the Inquiſition at 
Venice, which could not be ſo well expected from a 
But the very arguments they made uſe of againſt 
him, ſerved for his juſtification ; for the populace of 
Rome having born the yoke of this tribunal a long 
time with much impatience, grew ſo outrageous at laſt, 
that they fired their palace, and carried their reſent- 
ment ſo high, as to cut off the head and right-hand of 
a marble ſtatue of the deceaſed Pope, which had been 
erected in his life-time, and was reckoned a moſt curi- 
ous yiece of art, being the work of the beſt ſtatuary 
of that age. Not content with this, they dragged it 
three days together through all the ſtreets of Rome, 
with every mark of contempt and indignation [6]. 
Montalto, upon the news of this ſedition, ſaid to 
one of his acquaintance, ** I find it is better to be a 
& {imple monk at Rome, than commiſſary of the In- 
% quiſition at Venice, If I was there now, I ſhould be 
e treated in the ſame manner as the Pope's Statue is 
“ here.” And talking one day with Cardinal Carpt 
upon the ſame ſubject; he ſaid, How could I have 
„ defended myſelf againſt the rage of the Venetians 
„ who are ſovereign Princes, when the whole Col- 
“lege of Cardinals together, could not fave the 
h | Pope's 
[6] © A furente populo, qui per urbem, quaſi lymphata mente, 


* Gdifcurſabat, incenſus eſt carcer novus inquiſitionis, 11s qui eo at- 


tinebantur emiſſis; vixque cohiberi plebs potuit, quin incendi- 


um in Dominicanorum zdem, ad Minervam, intentaret, odio In- 
% quifitionis, cui exercend illi a Pontifice præpoſiti fuerant. Nec 

' 7 os ea re odium ; nam ſtatim, a quorundam impulſu, in Ca- 
* pitolium impetu facto caput cum dextra manu ejus ſtatuz, qua 
ein palatio, e marmore Pario, nobilis artificis manu, S. P. Q. R. 
** magno ſumptu, poſita ei fuerat, præciſum, ac toto triduo per ui. 
* bis vias ſummo ludibrio proyolutum eſt,” Thuan. Iix. xxili. 


Veainſt him, he drew up a writing and preſented it to 
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Pope's ſtatue from the fury of people, that are their 


ſlaves and vaſlals ?” 


He had ſome expectation of being choſen provincial 


by the chapter of La Marca, which was to meet ſoon, 


and thought the influence of his friends, and the con- 
ſideration that was due to the employments he had 
held, would inſure him better ſucceſs than he had met 
with there before, as they could now no longer object 
to him his want of years and experience. Alexandri- 
no (though he would gladly have ſent him back to Ve- 
nice) did all he could to ſerve him in the affair; but 
aſked him at the ſame time, Whether he had not 
rather be Inquiſitor at Venice for life, than Provincial 


of La Marca for three years; at which Montalto 


ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and gave no other anſwer, 
than Dulcis amor patriæ, Dear is our native ſoil. 
Cardinal Carpi likewiſe, as protector of the order, 
wrote to the general and other principal members of 
the chapter, recommending Montalto in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, telling them, © He thought they ought in juſtice 
to chufe him this time, to make him ſome amends 
* ſor his former excluſion.” They all engaged to 
ſerve him to the utmoſt of their power. But the 
monks are like courtiers, who generally promiſe every 
thing, and perform nothing; for when the election 
c:me on, they gave their votes for another perſon ; up- 
on which Montalto, who came to the chapter in full 
expectation of being choſe, immediately left them, and 
turned to Rome, without ſaying to ſee the event of 
the ſcrutiny. | 5 ; 7, 
The only perſon that exerted himſelf in Montalto's 
intereſt, was father Conſtantius Saliga. This eccleſi- 
altick was born of very mean parents at-the caſtle of 
Sarnano, and from thence commenly called Father 
Sarnano, which name he retained when he was after- 


| vards made Cardinal by Sixtus V. He had always 


been one of his faſt friends and followers, and came to 
the chapter on purpoſe to aſſiſt him with his vote and 
intereſt. As he perceived the election was likely to go 
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without ſaying any thing to the General, who was ſo 
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Power lodged in milder hands. The Cardinal however, 
in triumph to a place, from which his brethren had gi- 


ven out that he was driven away in a diſgraceful manner, 
was very preſſing with the Pope, and at laſt prevailed. 


ed in any man's memory. There died in the ſpace of 


the General, in which he gave many ſtrong reaſons, 
why they ought to chuſe Montalto, but it had no ef- 
fect, nor was ever anſwered by any body, the cabal 
being already determined in their choice. When he 
was convinced of that, he did not think it prudent to 
ſtay there any longer, but went way with Montalto, 


provoked at his behaviour, that he intended to have 
puniſhed him ſeverely for it. Montalto, however found 
means, not only to prevent that, by his intereſt with 
Alexandrino, but to obtain a regency for him in ano- 
ther province, not thinking it ſafe to leave him at the 
mercy of a provincial, whom he had endeavoured to 
exclude from that office by voting againſt him. 

Theſe things happened during the vacancy of the 
ſee, which laſted four months; at laſt, ſome days after 
the return of Montalto, Cardinal John Angelo di Me: 
dicis, a Milaneſe, of a different family from the Medi- 
ci's of Florence, was choſen Pope the 26th of Decem- 
ber, and took the name of Pius IV. | 

He was at firſt determined to carry on the affairs of 
the Inquiſition in a gentler manner than his predeceſ- 
ſor had done; but Alexandrino and the other officers 
perſuaded him to ſend Montalto back to Venice, con- 
trary to the opinion of ſome, who would have that 


who knew the man, and had a mind he ſhould return 


This year was ſo remarkable for the deaths of ſo 
many illuſtrious perſons, that it could not be parallel 


fifteen months, a Pope, an Emperor, two Kings of 
France, a King of England, a King of Portugal, 2 
King of Denmark, a Queen dowager of Poland, a 
Queen of England, Queen Mary of Hungary, Queen 
Eleanor, the Doge and Patriarch of Venice, the duke 
of Ferrara, thirteen Cardinals, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of great diſtinction. 7 3g 
N Montalto 
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Montalto having received his diſpatches, left Rome 
the beginning of January [1560] with a promiſe from 
Cardinal Alexandrino, when he took leave of him, 
That he ſhould ſoon have a more conſiderable em- 
e ployment if he behaved himſclf well.” A Modeneſe 
doctor, who was going to Venice, deſiring to accom- 
pany him, Montalto thought it a piece of good for- 
tune to meet with ſo worthy a companion; but after 
all, they could not agree to go the ſame road. The 
doctor had a mind to pals by Loretto, which Montal- 
to would not conſent to, © It going againft the grain,” 
as he ſaid, © to travel through a province in a private 
character, that had twice refuſed him for their pro- 
« vincial.” The Modeneſe happening to mention 
this in ſome of the religious houſes, where he called in 
his journey, it raiſed ſuch a ſpirit ofreſentment amongſt 
the eecle that he was almoſt aſhamed of fis 
acquaintance, when he heard them in every place 
thanking God that he was not ſet over them. 

Montalto took a different rout and paſſing thro' Flo- 
rence and Bologna, arrived at Venice, after a journey 
of three weeks, where he was received very coldly; 
and finding the affairs of the Inquiſition in a much 
worſe condition than he left them, he immediately ap- 
plied himſelf with all his power to put them in better 
order: by which he drew upon himſelf a freſh perſe- 
cution. The whole body of the religious, not only 
made complaints againſt him to the Senate, but jozjned 
in a petition to the Cardinal Protector, and the ſove- 
reign tribunal of the Inquiſition, intreating them to re- 
cal him, in order to prevent the ſcandal he would in- 
fallibly bring upon the holy office. Some of the Sena- 
tors wrote at the ſame time, by the direction of the 
Magiſtrates, to their ambaſſador at Rome, deſiring, 
He would uſe his utmoſt intereſt to have hin f- 
moved, for that, if he ſtayed there, his violent pro- 
2 ceedings would certainly in a ſhort time not On! 
. create great animoſities and heart-burnings among 
the religious, but likewiſe in the Senate, and ber- 
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them; but conſidering, they might hurt him in the 


city, he ſeconded his enemies letters to Alexandrinc, 
peace of mind, that he would give him leave to re- 

* turn to Rome, where he would acquaint him, by 
word of mouth, with the reaſon that induced him to 


were circumſtanced, gave his conſent. 


continually carrying on vexatious proſecutions againſt 


they would make him dearly repent it.” 


hung up on the door of St. Mark's church, in which he 
cited ſome ofthe Senate's officers to appear before him, 


if he had fallen into the hands of the Senate, who, when | 
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“ haps might at laſt occaſion a rupture betwixt his 
e Holineſs and the Republick “, : 

Montalto was acquainted with the contents of theſe 
petitions, and for ſome time ſeemed to make light of 


end, and that the leaſt he could expect upon any new 
diſturbance, was to- be driven ſhamefully out of the 


and deſired, * If he had any regard for his welfare and 


« aſk that favour.” The Cardinal, ſeeing how things 


: Before he left the Venetians, he took all opportuni- 
ties of ſhewing the extreme contempt he held them in, 


both laicks and eccleſiaſticks, and ſacrificing his own 
repoſe, to trouble and diſturb that of others: As he 
faw the term of his authority near at at end, a time 
which both he and his enemies wiſhed for, he made uſe 
of what was left, ih proceſſes and excommunications, 
and went on in ſo furious a manner, that the Senate 
again interpoſed their authority, and forbade him to 
take cognizance of affairs, that did not fall under his 
juriſdiction, declaring, that; “if he preſumed to make 
« any further incroachments upon their juriſdiction, 


Montalto, nettled at this, cauſed a monitoty to be 


and anſwer to ſuch things as ſhould be alledged againſt 
them. As ſoon as it was hung up, which was in the 
middle of the night, Montalto, who had a [6] Gondola 
in readineſs, immediately left the city. This was a ve- 

wiſe ſtep, for it is certain he had never been Pope, 


they heard of it, and that he had left the city, imme- 
diately ſent a party in purſuit of him, but he had ta- 
ken pretty good care to get out of their reach. 1 
| Ss From 

[6] A paſſage-boat uſed at Venice. 
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From Venice he came dire ly to Rome, to the great 
joy of his friends, who had waited for him with much 
impatience and anxiety, and were doubtful of his ſafe- 
ty till his arrival, upon which they congratulated him 
as one that had made his eſcape from the Corfairs. 

An intimate acquaintance, that had been his fellow- 
ſtudent, ſaid to him one day, © My Friend, if you had 
e not ſhewn them a light pair of heels, the Pantaloons 

« [4] would certainly have tucked you up; to which 
| Montalto anſwered, © That as he had ſome deſign of 
being Pope, he thought it would utterly ſpoil his 
« ſcheme, if he ſtaid to be hanged at Venice.” 
Five days after his return to Rome, when he had gi- 
ven an account of his conduct, he was made one of t 
Conſultors of the Inquiſition, by the intereſt of the two 
Cardinals his patrons, and ordered to reſide in the con- 
vent of the holy Apoſtles. As he was not much be- 
loved there, they declared, They were not able to 
maintain him,” and refuſed to give him a ſupper 
the firſt night he came thither; which the officers of 
the Inquiſition hearing of, they allowed him a penſion 
to defray his expences, This firſt difficulty being got 
over, another was ſtarted about lodging. The gene- 
ral ordered him to provide himſelf with one in the town 
in three days time; but Carpi and Alexandrino hav- 
ing a mind he ſhould lodge in the convent, obtained 
an order from the Pope himſelf for that purpoſe. _ 

There happened ſome events about this time at 
Rome, that had a very tragical concluſion, and ſuch 
as may ſerve for a warning to people in the moſt exalt- 
ed ſtations to behave themſelves, with decency and 
moderation. As Montalto was conſulted about the 
puniſhment of the criminals, it will be in ſome mea- 
ſure neceſſary to give an account of them. 


Upon the exaltation of Pius IV. to the pontifical 
| | throne, 


[7] Pantaloon is a Merry Andrew, Harlequin,: Scaramouch, or 
Morris Dancer, from the French word Pantalon, a ſort of a Gar- 
ment, or Breeches and Stockings of the ſame ſtuff (generally parti- 
coloured faſtened together, and worn by ſuch people. 
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throne, he was determined to put a ſtop to the feveral 
irregularities and debaucheries, that had been introduc- 
ed by the nephews of his predeceffor,' who was not 
able to do it himſelf whilſt he hved! For this purpoſe 
he ordered the Cardinals, Charles, who was nephey, 
and Alfonſo Caraffa, grand-nephew- to the late Pope, 
to be arreſted, one morning as they came out of the 
„ ‚ K V 00 1 HER TA] of 
John, brother of Charles Count di Montorio,” who 
had arrived but a few days before, Was likewiſe 'ſeeur- 
ed. He then bore the title of Duke di Palliano his 
uncle having given him the inveſtiture of thatduchy, 
which he had unjuſtly taken from the Colonne, not- 
withſtanding the many great ànd important ſervices 
they had done to the Holy See. He alſo imprif6ned* 
the Count di” Alis, his brother-in-law, and Leonard di 
"Cardin, their near relation: t os 10: 8Y 
As they had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of any ſuch de- 
ſign, they were extremely ſurprized, when they ſaw 
themſeles arreſted and carried to Priſon, with a great 
number of domeſticks and creatures of the Caraffa 
family. Theſe orders were ſo carefully executed, that 
the provoſt-marſhal [8], who had them in charge, 
did not let one eſcape that was upon his liſt; And the 
Pope was ſo well ſatisfied with his diligence and fideli- 
ty, that he gave him 100 Piſto les. 
As his holineſs had a mind to ſhew the public, that 
he deſigned to act in a cool and diſpaſſionate manner, 
he ordered their proceſs to be carried on by other Car- 
dinals, the chief of whom was Carpi, and referred the 
cognifance of the whole affair to Fredrick Jerome, Bi- 
ſhop of Sagona, and governor of Rome, in cornmilſi- 
on with Alexander Palentero, Advocate of the exche- 
quer. Montalto arrived at Rome whilſt this proſecuti- 
on was carrying on, and was choſen one of the ſix ſe- 
cret Conſultors, by whom the Cardinals were to be di- 
rected in conducting the proceſs. Carpi having a great 
opinion of him, not only as a perſon very well verſ. 
ed in affairs of that nature, but an able divine, and 
EE 2 1 55 throroughly 


[8] Bargelli, or Barigelli, is a Frovoſt-Marſhal or Captain of th? 
chers. | 
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thoroughly qualified to ſolve any doubts or ſcruples 
that might ariſe in the courſe of the trial, had ſeveral 
private conferences with him upon that ſubject. Fre- 
derick, who was of a ſevere diſpoſition, likewiſe choſe 
him for his ſecret conſultor, which, being known 
amongſt the monks, they could not forbear ſaying, 
Lord have mercy upon the poor priſoners, they are 
« {ure to ſuffer now Montalto is concerned.“ 

Aſter the proceſs had laſted nine months, 1t was laid 
before a full conſiſtory, and Cardinal Caraffa was con- 
victed of felony ; the counts Montorio, D' Alis, and 
Leonard di Cardini of murder, and many other crimes. 
They were all four condemned to die, and orders gi- 
ven to the judge-criminal, to ſee the execution per- 
formed according to the cuſtom and laws of the coun- 
try. The Cardinal was ſtrangled in priſon, and the 
other three publickly beheaded upon a ſcaffold at the 
common place of execution. Montalto being called in 
to aſſiſt one of them at the hour of death, was aſked, 
after the execution, Whether be had treated him, 
in the affair of his Salvation, with the ſame rigour 
* with which he adviſed the Cardinals to proceed in 
* his trial; to which he anſwered, © That the only 
* rigour that had been ſhewn them, was the keeping 
* them in priſon nine months, whereas, if he had been 
* Pope, he would have releaſed them in nine days.” 

The council of Trent was at this time aſſembled, 
where his Holineſs kept ſeveral prelates and other ec- 
cleſiaſticks of diſtinguiſhed learning and piety at his 
own expence. As the convent of the holy Apoſtles 
did not like, or were afraid, of Montalto, they uſed 
their utmoſt efforts with the Cardinal-proteCtor to have 
nim ſent thither ; but he thought it an employment 
neither proper for, nor agteeable to him, and, for that 
reaſon, abſolutely refuſed to comply with their requeſt; 
Beſides, Montalto was not willing to be out of the 
way, when they were going to chuſe a new Procura- 
tor of the order, as he had ſome thoughts of being can- 
didate for that office. 2 

This conſideration made his enemies, who dreaded 

5 =. | ſeeing 
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ſeeing him procurator, redouble their endeavours 
to get him out of Rome; but he was choſen about 
Whitſuntide [1561], in the room of father Gaſpard of 
Naples, by Cardinal Carpi's recommendation, much 
againſt the inclination of many that had votes in the 
chapter. 1 1 
Soon after his election, the General died at Rome, 
and was ſucceeded in that office by father Avoſto, the 
vicar-general, a haughty, ſupercilious man, and one 
that had, upon all occaſions conſtantly thwarted and 
oppoſed Montalto, eſpecially in the ele &ion to his laſt 
dignity, which provoked him ſo much, that he wiſh- 
ed for an opportunity of revenge. It was not long 
before one happened. The late General, who was an 
avaricious man, had heaped up a great ſum of mo- 
ney, contrary to his vow of poverty; and as there 
was a conſtitution, ordaining that the goods and effects, 
which a general dies poſſeſſed of, ſhould devolve to his 
ſucceſſor, Avoſto laid claim to it. But Montalto faid 
it belonged to the church, and repreſented the mat- 
ter in ſuch a light to Cardinal Borromeo, the Pope's 
nephew, who then had the management of all affairs 
belonging to the church, that he obtained a brief. di- 
| recting that whatſoever belonged to the late General, 
L ſhould be laid out in building a handſome apartment 
i for the Generals [ 1562], repairing the veſtry, erecting 
4 an organ in the church of the Holy Apoſtles, and other 
„Pius uſes. l | 
q Soon after this, Cardinal Carpi died, extremely la- 
it | mented by his Holineſs and the whole college. He was 
„ a perſon of rare virtue and merit, and had done man) 
4 important ſervices to the church. 
5 It is not poſſible to deſcribe the affliction of Mon- 
=_ talto at this event, as he loſt in him a very powerful 
. friend and protector, from whoſe patronage he had 
Jr reaſon to hope for ſtill greater favours. 
4 He never left him during his illneſs; and when he 
bi! ſaw him expire, ſaid, with much vehemence, ** I wiſh 
I: « to God I could die with him.” The concern be 
| expreſſed upon this occaſion, was not diſpleaſing to 
| | Alexandrino, 
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Alexandrino, who ſaid to him, “ Without doubt, 
„ Montalto, you have loſt a very good friend, and one 
& who loved you dearly, but you have another left 
* that loves you as well ;” to which he anſwered, © My 
« Lord Cardinal, I ſhall never ceaſe to pray that the 
„ Almighty will bleſs your eminence with proſperity 
and length of days, as nothing elſe can repair this 
« loſs.” He was interred with great ſuneral pomp in 
the church of the Holy Apoſtles. But the General, 
who had the direction of the ceremony, would not ſuffer 
Montalto to be invited, though he had a right to be 
there by virtue of his office, He complained of this 
affront to the Pope, and demanded ſatisfaction ; but 
as it appeared a thing of trifling conſequence to his Ho- 
lineſs, he gave himſelf no trouble about it. However, 
it was the occaſion of another wrangle betwixt them : 
Montalto, as Procurator of the order, notified the 
Cardinal's death to the ſeveral Provincia”s, enjoinin 
them to order a maſs in every convent, for the repoſe 
of his foul. The General, pretending this was his 
right, and that Montalto had broke in upon his privi- 
leges, ordered one of the monks to tell him, That 
he deſired he would be pleaſed to mind his own buſi- 
* neſs for the future, and not trouble himſelf with 
that of other people ; which provoked Montalto 
to ſend him word back by the ſame perſon, © That he 
* knew his own buſineſs ſo well, that he did not want 
to be inſtructed in it by him.” Wed 

Cardinal Borromeo at laſt interfered, and endeavour- 
ed to put an end to their differences. | a : 

About this time, providence raiſed Montalto ano- 
ther very great friend, in the perſon of Mark Anthony 
Colonna, who was made Archbiſhop of Tarentum, 
and ſent to the council of Trent, where he ſo well an- 
lwered the expectations that had been entertained of 
him (not to mention the nobility of his extraction, and 
the great ſervices he had already done to the holy ſee) 
that the Pope thought proper to exalt him to the pur- 
ple, with the title of Cardinal of the Holy Apoſtles: 

his promotion was agreeable to the whole city, and 

Fs.” Montalto 
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A general chapter was to be held ſoon, at Florence, 


thought it would be more for the good of the order, 
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Montalto was overjoyed at it. As he had been his pu- 
pil, he had ſome reaſon to expect his favour and pa- 
tronage; when he went to congratulate him upon his 
new dignity, the Cardinal received him very affecti- 
onately, and remembering he had ſtudied under him, 
ſaid, Father Montalto I have not forgot that I was 
once your ſcholar, and I hope you will always make 
2116 on, my endeavours to ſerve you, with the ſame 
„ freedom, as if you, were ſtill my maſter ;” to which 
Montalto anſwered very reſpectfully, © That perſons 
of his high quality were always to be regarded as 
% maſters, that he looked upon it as a very great ho- 
& nour to have been in his ſervice.” The Cardinal, 
who inherited the generoſity and other princely virtues 
that ſeem entailed upon that noble family, was not a 
little inſtrumental afterwards in his exaltation. 


by the Pope's order, though many laboured to have it 
at Rome, eſpecially Montalto. who knew it would not 
be at all for his intereſt to have it meet there. Not that 
he entertained any hope of being made preſident, from 
from which he knew he ſhould be excluded by Avoſto, 
who had already ſecured a majority of the votes ; but 


upon ſeveral accounts, as Avoſto durſt not abuſe his 
authority, when he was ſo immediately under the eye 
of his Holineſs. | 

is beſt friends, eſpecially Cardinal Alexandrino, 
iſed him carefully to avoid all ſubjects of diſpute, 
and, if it was poſſible, to find out ſome honourable ex- 
cuſe, for not going to a place fo far from Rome, where 
in caſe of any quarrel, he could not defend himſelf 
againſt the General's authority. This good advice had 
but little effect upon him, for notwithſtanding the de- 
ference he ought to have ſhewn to the Cardinal's op- 
nion, he pretended, That his going thither, was of 
the utmoſt conſequence to his character, that, if he 
&« did not, his enemies would take an opportunity ol 
branding him as a pitiful and puſillanimous fellow, 


„ who had abandoned the intereſt of his order, for = 
| 1 *0 
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& of the General, at a time when it moſt of all ſtood in 
„need of ſupport ; that he had many, things to lay 
before the chapter, which it was not poſſible to do 
« by letter, or memorials : that moreover, the Gene- 
© ral would take the advantage of his abſence to de- 
e clare his office vacant.” N 

As he continued firm and poſitive in this reſolution, 
he left Rome in company with only one eccleſiaſtick, 
and arrived at Florence two days before the opening 
of the chapter. | 

As ſoon as the General heard of his arrival, he ſent 
to let him Know, That he was furpriſed at his leaving 
Rome in ſuch a hurry, when his commiſſion requir- 
*edhim to ſtay for the good of his brethren ; that 
* he ought by no means to have come thither to in- 
* commode the convent contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
e rules, which forbade. the Procurator to come before 
the chapter is opened.” This affront was ſoon fol- 
lowed by another; for at the firſt meeting of the chap- 
ter, Which is generally employed in the diſpoſal of of- 
fices, Avoſta pretended that Montalto had no right to 
ſit there, though the Procurators had always been ac- 
cuſtomed to aſſiſt at thoſe aſſemblies. Montalto com- 
plained heavily of this piece of injuſtice, and entered a 
proteſt againſt their proceedings, which the General 
took little or no notice of, At the ſecond ſeſſion, he 
was abſolutely refuſed admiſſion, though his preſence 
was altogether neceſſary, and treated with many other 
marks of ſcorn and contempt. | | 

Tired out with theſe continual mortifications, he 
drew up another proteſt, and, ſticking it upon the 
door of the refectory, immediately left the city, with- 
out ſo much as taking leave, or any fort of notice, of 
the chapter. Avoſta, who wanted to get rid of him, 
was not a little pleaſed at his going away after that 
manner, and having thoroughly examined the the terms 
of his proteſt, immediately diſpatched meſſengers to al! 
the wardens of the houſesof that order, by which hewas 
to paſs, commanding them to apprehend and confine 


him till further orders. But Montalto was too _— ö 
or 
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he was awaked by a great uproar in the yard, upon 


. chamber-door, and threatened to break it down, if he 
ply with, but was informed to his great ſatisfaction, that 


they were in purſuitof oneoftheBanditti[g], who as their 
Jpics acquainted them, was ſeen to go into that houſe. 


him no favour, was very buſy in collecting materials to 


he ſet forth, © The little reſpect Montalto had ſhewn 
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for him, and avoided the houſes of his own order, cal- 
ling only at thoſe of the Dominicans and Augultines, 

He met with two adventures upon the road, that are 
not altogether unworthy of being mentioned. The firſt 
was at aninn, about a day's journey from Rome, where 
he lay down upon a bed to refreſh himſelf a little with 
a nap after dinner. He had ſcarce cloſed his eyes, when 


which he ran to the window to ſee what was the occaſion 
of it; and perceiving the houſe was beſet by a company 
of Archers, ſome of whom were coming in to ſearch it, 
he at firſt took it into his head, that they were in purſuit 
of him, by the General's order, and was looking for a 
place to hide himſelf in. As the noiſe began to grow 
louder and louder, ſome body knocked violently at his 


did not immediately open it, which he was forced to com- 


The other happened upon the road. He chanced, as 
he went along, to loſe his cloak, which, it ſeems, was 
not well faſtened behind him. As it was a good while 
before he miſſed it, he thought it in vain to turn back 
again to look for it. The next day he was overtaken 
upon the road by a merchant, who kept him company. 
As they went on, it began to rain, upon which the 
merchant unfolded a cloak that was behind him, and 
threw it over his ſhoulders. Montalto looking earneſtly 
at it, perceived it was his, and, without any ceremony, 
plucked it of his back, and put it upon his own. 

In the mean time Avoſta, who determined to ſhew 


found a proceſs upon, and drew up a charge, in which 


him as Preſident of the chapter; the manifeſt violation 
of the antient rules and eſtabliſnments of the order, 
[9] This word, I obſerve, is always tranſlated Banditti, with 3 


double t; but ought to be ſpelled Banditi, with a ſingle one, as it i 
a participle from the Italian verb. Bandire, to baniſh. h 
h = e 
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« he had been guilty of, by buſying himſelf in affairs 
e thatdid not belong to him; the premeditated deſign, 
« with which he came to embarraſs the proceedings of 
« the aſſembly; and the threats he had made ule of 
to influence ſeveral of the members :” To theſe were 
added, the informations that had formerly been laid 
againſt him at Rome. All which articles together made 
up a charge of ſo heinous a nature in Avoſta's opinion, 
that, without giving Montalto an opportunity of 
making any defence, he declared his office vacant, 
Some of the members expreſſed their diſlike at fo vi- 
olent a manner of proceeding, and adviſed him to 
act with more deliberation, repreſenting to him, 
„That as Montalto had very powerful friends, he 
might aſſure himſelf, he would not ſubmit to it; that 
„he was like enough to demand juſtice of the Pope 
* himſelf; that when an office of ſuch importance was 
to be declared void, it ought not to be done without 
* the matureſt advice and conſideration.” 

The General paid but little regard to theſe remon- 
ſtrances, and ſaid, ** He neither could nor would let 
* ſuch enormities go unpuniſhed ; that he deſerved 
not only to loſe his office, but to be expelled the 
order; that he was very certain the Pope would in- 
* flicta ſtill more heavy puniſhment upon him, if he 
* preſumed to trouble him with his complaint ; in 
* ſhort, that he would take the whole affair upon 
* himſelf, and engage to give a ſatisfactory account 
of his proceedings to his Holineſs.” 

After this manner was poor Montalto deprived of his 
office, though moſt of the chapter were of opinion, that 
he ought to have been ſuſpended firſt, and then cited to 
make his defence. The General propoſed to the chap- 
ter, at the ſame time, to chuſe another Procurator in 
his room, and recommended father Thomas di Varaſa, 
who was no friend to Montalto. The major part of the 
aſſembly was ſurprized to ſee with what vehemence he 
aboured to get Varaſa choſen, though there were ma- 
ny that deſerved that honour much better than he. 


This Varaſa had formerly read lectures in logick to 
| Cardinal 
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Cardinal Borromeo, and hearing of his promotion and 
great intereſt with his uncle the Pope, immediately 
came to Rome, hoping to obtain great preferment by 
his favour and patronage. He had already got letters 
of recommendation from this Cardinal to Avoſta, 
which laid him under a neceſſity (though he did not 
otherwiſe much like the man) of doing every thing 
that lay in his power to ſerve him, thinking it a favou- 
rable opportunity of obliging the Cardinal nephew, 
and of getting quite clear of Montalto, by filling his 
place with a perſon, whoſe intereſt with the Pope, would 
hinder him from declaring the deprivation unjuſt. 

As ſoon as Montalto was informed of theſe proceed- 
ings he acquainted Cardinal Alexandrino with them, 
who having upbraided him a little with going to the 
chapter contrary to his advice, endeavoured to pro- 
cure him ſome redreſs from the Pope, and intereſted 
Colonna likewiſe in the affair: For this purpoſe they 
preſented a petition from him to his Holineſs, but ſoon 
found there was no remedy to be had. Varaſa was 
beforehand with him, and by the Advice of Avoſta, 
had come poſt to Rome, and got his election confirm- 
ed by the Pope, who, without any regard to the com- 
plaints and remonſtrances of Montalto, approved of 
the chapter's whole proceedings againſt him, 

This threw him into ſo deep a melancholy, that his 
friends hegan to fear it would endanger his life, though 
Alexandrino did every thing that lay in his power to 
alleviate his concern. 1 | 

But when he ſaw that Borromeo was made Protector 
of the order, he looked upon himſelf as undone, and 
deſpaired of ever obtaining any other preferment. For 
though this Cardinal had the character of a very wor- 
thy and good man, he was apprehenſive his enemies 
would abaſe the confidence he repoſed in them, to his 
diſadvantage by miſrepreſentations and lies. 

Whilſt he was in this ſituation, the news of Calvin's 
death arrived at Rome from Geneva, where he had been 
held in as great veneration as if he had been «Op 
(which he was in effect amongſt the Proteſtants.) The 
” EO. court 
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court was not a little rejoicedat this event as many were 


of opinion that the Geneveſe had long repented of 
theirapoſtaſy, and only waited for a convenient oppor- 
tunity of returning into the boſom of the church, but 
were deterred from it by the rigour with which he 
treated thoſe that ventured to expreſs any ſuch incli- 
nation; ſo that it was generally believed now he was 
dead, they would eaſily be prevailed upon to renounce 
their errors. 5 | 

This opinion was confirmed by a letter from the 
biſhop of Anect (who was alſo titular biſhop of Gene- 
va) to Cardinal Borromeo, in which he acquainted him 
with the good diſpoſition of the Geneveſe, and ſaid he 
made no doubt of their being brought back to the 
ſheepfold, if his holineſs would be pleaſed to ſend 
ſome good preachers amongſt them, with a man of 
prudence and expefience at their head. Cardinal Alex- 
andrino, who had been conſulted by Borromeo in this 
affair, faid he thought Montalto would be a very pro- 
| per perſon to be employed in ſuch a miſſion, which 
the other approved of, and ordered fix religious of dif- 
ferent orders to hold themſelves in readineſs to attend 
him to Geneva. But an old crafty prelate of long ex- 
pcrience and great knowledge in the affairs of the 
world, diſſuaded the Cardinals from this reſolution, by 
telling them, “It would be a very impolitick meaſure 
* to ſend a diſguſted monk, eſpecially one of Mon- 


* talto's caſt, upon ſuch an errand as he might, proba- 


* bly, fet up for himſelf, and become a ſecond Cal- 


vin, and fo continue a hereſy that would, perhaps, 


* otherwiſe drop of itſelf in a little time, if it was 
* treated with contempt and diſregard.” | 


* 


Borromeo was convinced after a while, that Montal- 


to was not ſo much in fault, as he had been made to 


believe, and that, though ſome parts of his behaviour 
were hardly to be juſtified, he had not deſerved the 
treatment he met with; but being unwilling to retract 
what he had done, he endeavoured to ſoften the matter, 
and, ſending for him, exhorted him to patience, and 
promiſed to procure him ſuch preferment as we 
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lains to aſſaſſinate the Pope whilſt he was at audience 


complices in hope of ſaving his own life. They diet 


© Pontificem ſtruQa, cujus dux erat Benedictus Accoltius, Accolti, 


_ © Jzum Manfredum, ære oppreſſos alieno, nec ſatis ſanæ ments. 
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make him ample ſatisfaction. He told the Cardinal he 
deſigned to leave Rome, but he ordered him to ſtay, 
aſſuring him, © That he would provide for him in 1 
little time.” Theſe fine words raiſed his drooping 
fpirits again, and encouraged him to wait with pati. 
ence the fulfilling his promiſes. But there unluckily 
happened in the mean time, two affairs of ſuch impor. 
tance, as entirely took up Borromeo's attention, and 
made him for a while totally forget both Montalto and 
his incidents. | „ | 
One Benedict Acolti canſpired with three other vll 


This wretch deſired the honour of giving him the firſt 
ſtab, as he was reading a memorial that was to be pre- 
ſented to him; but when it came to the point of exe. 
cution, he was ſo diſmayed with the horror of the ac- 
tion, that he could not perpetrate it. One of them dif- 
covered the whole conſpiracy, and impeached his ac- 


in the midſt of torments that were due to fo execrable 
a deſign, without accuſing any other perſon as the au- 
thor or abettor of it, and, tho' they were ſeparately 
examined, all poſitively declared they were impelled 
to ſo deſperate an undertaking, only by a perſuaſion, 
„That after the death of the preſent Pope, there 
** would be another choſen by the unanimous conſent 
* and approbation of all Chriſtendom, who would be 
“like an Angel or a God, and reign over the whole 
e earth [1].” Some were of opinion, that the prote 

| | tant 


[1] The Italian Edition ſays, Un certo Benedetto Accolti ; the French 
verſion, Un certain Moine Benediin i Aſcoli; Thuanus ſets the 
matter right in the following paſſage of his hiſtory, lib xxxvi. Inte 
* hzc Rome deteQta eſt conjuratio, a Fanaticis quibuſdam conti 


* qui olim purpurei galeri decus meruit, filius. Qui complices h# 
* ape : 

buit Petrum Accoltium, gentilem ſuum, Antonium Canoſſæ Co- 
mitem, Pellicionem. Equitem, Proſperum Hectoreum, et Thac- 


Ille, aut ſpe prædæ, aut etiam emendationis Eccleſiz obtentt, 
** tantum facinus 1s perſuaſerat ; aiebat enim, Pium quartum non 


verum Pontificem eſſe, ac, eo ſublato, alterum ſuffetum uy 
| | aps 


tant powers were at the bottom of this; but others 
thought, more juſtly, it was entirely owing to fanati- 
ciſm, or perhaps the defire of being famous to poſteri- 
ty. Whatever was the cauſe, it gave Borromeo a 
creat deal of inquietude, and made him redouble his 
care for the ſafety of the Pope's perſon. > 

The other event was a very warm conteſt for Prece- 
dence, betwixt the French and Spaniſh ambaſladors, 
which engrofled the application of the court to that de- 
gree, that all other concerns gave way to it. The am- 
baſſador of France was ſtrenuous for a deciſion in fa- 
vour of his maſter ; the Spaniard was no leſs ſolicitous 
{r the honour of his nation; and the Pope, who had 
1 mind to carry fair with both parties, did not care to 
give the preference to either. LE 

The French, provoked at his dilatory proceedings, 
threatened to appeal to the council of Trent. But the 


difference was at laſt compromiſed by the prudence and 


good offices of Cardinal Borromeo, who applied himſelf 
to this matter with ſo much earneſtneſs and aſſiduity, 
that it put all thoughts of Montalto quite out of his 
bad” | | 

in the mean time, the Pope was determined to fend 


a Legate a latere, with a great retinue, into Spain, to put 


an end to ſome diſputes that had happened concerning 
the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, as it was an affair of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the holy ſee: So ſplendid an em- 


baſſy 


I Papa Angelicus diceretur, ſub quo Eccleſiæ concordia, caſtigatis 
q erroribus, farciretur ; additis vaticiniis de potentia ejus in om- 
„ em terrarum orbem: tum patrata cæde, gazam Pontificis, et 
„ Cerdinalis Borromæi prædæ ceſſuram oſtendebat. Inſuper 
: arces, ditiones, et montes aureos ſociis pollicebatur, et Antonio 
. quidem F Icinum, Thaddzo Cremonam, Pellicioni Aquileiam, 
Froſpero denique annnos reditus ad 5000 aureorum inſana vanita- 
te daturum promiſerat: ſed cum ſemel atque iterum oblata oc- 
: caſione, ipfi Benedicto et Pellicioni, qui czdem faciendam ſuſce- 
4 berant, animus defuiſſet, petita toties audientia, Accoltius, alioqut 
: Pontifict invi'us, et qui Genevæ aliquandiu fuiſſe inſimulabatur, 
luſpectior eſſe cœpit, a quibuſdam delatus, atque ob id cum ſo- 

cus noctu comprehenſus eſt, qui tormentis ſubjecti, cum rem faſſi 


6c 


f luerunt,” 


eſſent, temeritatis et infaniz, ad hunc diem inauditz, pœnas capite 
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Buon Compagnon, a Bologneſe, who had lately been 


. rations for his journey; the affair of Toledo being df 
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baſſy would likewiſe, he thought, tend to ſooth the 
King of Spain, who was a little piqued at the manner 
in which the precedence of the ambaſſadors had been 
decided. After having thought of ſeveral very eminent 
perſons for that purpoſe, he at laſt fixed upon Hugo 


made a Cardinal, with the title of St. Sixtus. 

He was a man of great experience in ſtate affain 
and, by his important ſervices, afterwards obtained the 
Papacy, taking the name of Gregory XIII. As ſoon a 
he was appointed Legate, he immediately made prepa- 


ſuch a nature, as would not admit of any delay. 

It was thought neceſſary, that he ſhould have a Con- 
ſultor of the Inquiſition in his train, to promote the in. 
tereſt and eſtabliſhment of that office. Many were ver) 
deſirous of and earneſtly ſoli cited that honour, toingrs 
tiate themſelves with the Cardinal, and out of curioſit), 
as it was a good opportunity of ſeeing Spain at little a 
no expence. Montalto, who was heartily tired of ſtay: 
ing amongſt themonks, told Alexandrino, that he ſhoull 
be extremely glad to attend the legate in that quality. 
The Cardinal uſed his intereſt to obtain this favour for 
him, but at firſt met with ſome difficulty in it; his pe- 
tulant behaviour to the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Venice 
was remembered, and objected to him upon this occal- 
on; of which imputation he cleared himſelf ſo well, that 
though an Auguſtine had been already recommended, 
and almoſt obtained a promiſe, when he applied to Bor 
romeo, and deſired his aſſiſtance in it, he, remembring 
how hardly Montalto had been treated by Avoſta, and 
the promiſe he himſelf had given of making hin 
amends the firſt opportunity, ſerved him ſo effeQtuall, 
that he had the preference, and being appointed bol 
chaplain to the legate, and conſultor to the inquiſition 
left Rome at the end of Auguſt [1565]. 

The legate, who was no ſtranger to his merit and 
experience in the concerns of the Inquiſition, ſeeme 
very well pleaſed with his being appointed to attend him. 
It is remarkable, that there were three ln” in 5 

| | Ilegatio 


legation, who immediately ſucceeded each other in the 
pontificate, viz. Buon Compagnon, who was afterwards 
Gregory XIII. Montalto, who ſuccecded him, and took 
the name of Sixtus V. and John Baptiſt Caſtagna, 
biſhop of Roſſano in Calabria (from whence he was 
ſent for by the Pope to go nuncio into Spain, and took 
his opportunity of accompanying the legate) who ſuc- 
ceeded Sixtus, and was called Urban VII. 

The legate communicated every thing relating to 
| his embaſſy to Caſtagna and Montalto, and admitted 
them to a very near fa milarity with him. Montalto, 
who neglected no opportunity of making his court to 
them both, ſaid to them pleaſantly one day, When I 
i ſee you two, methinks I ſee two Popes. ©© You have 
great reaſon to think of a Pope,” ſays the nuncio, 
« when you ſee the legate, whoſe merit juſtly entitles 
him to expect that high dignity ſome time or other; 
but for my part, father Montalto, I have no more 
chance ever to be Pope, than you.” „I was made 
Cardinal indeed,” replied the legate, before you; 
but you may poſſibly be Pope before me, as the 
* words of the goſpel may often be very well applied 
| © to the dignitaries of the church,” The jirſ# ſball be 

laſt, and the laſt ſhall. be firſt. | 


Another time Montalto taking the Cardinals hat, 


which lay upon the table, in his hand, the legate ſaid 
to him, © come, Montalto put it on, let us ſee how it 
will become you.” “It will be time enough for that,” 
lays Montalto, when your eminence is Pope.” I wiſh 
I was,“ ſays he, © if it was only to ſatisfy your cu- 
* riofity, and reward your merit.” 
he nuncio coming in during this converſation, 
Montalto ſaid to him,“ I muſt beg your lordſhip to re- 
member, that his eminence has promiſed to make 
* meaCardinal when he is Pope.” © Yes,” ſays the le- 
gate, © I have promiſed him a hat, becauſe he has pro- 
* miſcd me the Tiara.” Well,” ſays the nuncio, If 
ever you ſhould call upon me as a witneſs to this 
* promiſe, I ſhall be ready to appear.” 
In a little time, the legate began to have a very high 
es : | opinion 
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opinion of Montalto's judgment and abilities, and did 
nothing without conſulting him. But the officers of his 
houſhold looked upon him with another eye, either up- 
on the account of his ſtiff and auſtere behaviour to 
them, or the averſion and contempt this ſort of people 
generally have for thoſe that are bred up in a cloyſter, 
or the jealouſy it gave them to ſee how great a ſhare 
he had of their maſter's favour. He hardly paſſed a day 
without a quarrel with ſome or other of them, particu- 
larly the Maitre de Chambre [2], who could not bear him, 
and was acquainted with all the tranſactions of his life, 
This fellow reproached him one day, before ſeveral 
others of the legate's domeſticks, with the broi}s and dif- 
turbances he had occaſioned in his convent, and faid, 
He did not wonder at his quarrelling with other peo- 
ple, when he could not live in peace even with his bre- 
thren,” with many other ill natured things of that kind, 
This coming to the legate's ears, he was ſo diſpleaſ- 
ed, that he would have immediately diſmiſſed the Mai- 
tre de Chambre, if Montalto had not generouſly inter- 
ceded for him, and deſired the nuncio to join with him 
in entreating his maſter to forgive him, which he did 
at their requeſt; and adviſed Montalto at the ſame 
time, for the ſake of his character, to avoid as much as 


i poſſible theſe little feuds and animoſities for the future. 
ts This piece of good advice, given in ſo kind a man- 
N ner, made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he endea- 
Fi voured, by a quite different behaviour, to gain the eſ- 


19 teem and good will of all the legate's houſhold. 
3 He had heard; that when he was nominated to go 
i into Spain, ſome of his brethren had been ſo kind to 
| ſay, © If he was of ſo inſupportable a temper in a 
“ cloyſter, what would he be when he was more at 
<« liberty ?” And that his good friend the general had 
told one of the legates principal domeſticks, * That 
ce if his maſter kept him a month, he would be bound 


* toreſign his office to him.“ | 
| Theſe 


[2] The Italian is Un Camariere, which we have no word in 
Engliſh to expreſs, except Chamberlain, and that, I think, does no! 
come up to it ; the French word Maitre de Chambre, 1s better, 
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Theſe things being repeated, when he had that quar- 
rel with the Maitre de Chambre, made him reſolve to 
hehave to every body, in ſo complaiſant and civil a 
manner, that the world ſhould be convinced it was not 
his fault, if there had been any miſunderſtanding be- 
tween him and his brethren. 
They arrived in Spain after a journey of ſix weeks, 
where he was ſoon taken notice of as a man of great 
and uncommon abilities. The religious of his order 
| ſhewed him the higheſt reſpect, and paid their court to 

him with an aſſiduity, that was very agreeable to his 
vanity, and the natural deſire he had of command 
and ſuperiority. | 

He was deſired to aſſiſt at a general chapter, and to 
prepare ſome affairs of importance that were to be laid 
before the legate, who deſigned to honour that aſſembly 
with his preſence. He likewiſe had ſeveral private con- 
ferences with the miniſters of the Inquiſition, concern- 
ing the intereſts of that office, which wes not yet tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed in Spain; and the Legate, to whom 
the care of this affair had been particularly recommend- 
ed, was very well pleaſed to have the Spaniards con- 
fer with his conſultor about it. Soon after he was 
called to aſſiſt at the trial of two delinquents and ſen- 
ence of death was paſſed on them both, as he adviſed 
and directed. 5 1 

Yet he did nothing which he could not give a very 
clear account of to the Legate, nor without both his 
and the Nuncio's advice. | 

The marquis of Bergues and the count de Montigny 
were come from Flanders to Madrid, by order, as it was 
laid, of the ducheſs of Parma, governante of the Low 
Countries. But it was pretty well known, that ſeveral 
ofthe principal inhabitants and chiefsof the faction were 
more concerned in their journey, than that princeſs 
and that the motive that engaged them to undertake 
it, was to prevail upon the King to aboliſn the Inquiſi- 
ton, to which their countrymen would never ſubmit. 

The King, however, not admitting them to an audi- 
ence for ſome time, they thought it was owing to the 

f PE Legate 
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Legate; as they imagined he miiſt know what they 
came to ſolicit was prejudicial to the intereſts of the hol 
ſee, and the views that had engaged the Pope to ſend 
his Legate into Spain with inſtructions to preſs the King 
. 8 to uſe his endeavaurs to eſtabliſh the Inquiſition in 
1 . Flanders, and to employ all his forces, if neceſſary, for 
l that purpoſe. The Legate, indeed, had already diſpoſed 
1 1 the King and his council to do the church that ſervice; 
17 0 and as he was apprehenſive the arguments of theſe de- 
Te: puties might make ſome alteration in the King's reſo- 
lution, ſo they, on their ſide, likewiſe ſuſpected, thathe 
had been the cauſe of deferring their audience. 

Not long after their arrival, they came to wait upon 

the Legate, who received them with great politeneſs, 
But this viſit paſſed merely in compliments and civil: 
ties. He declined entering into any buſineſs of concern 
with them himſelf at preſent ; but ordered Montalto to 

inſinuate himſelf by degrees into their acquaintance, 
Montalto was not a little proud of being charged with 
ſo important a negociation, and took all poſhble me- 
thods to gain their confidence; eſpecially that of Mon- 
tigny, who ſpoke the Italian tongue perfectly well, 
was very eloquent, and maſter of ſeveral other valu- 
able accompliſhments. 5 

He ſeemed to take much pleaſure in Montalto's com- 

pany, though his converſation always chiefly turned 

upon the eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition in Flanders, 
declaring, that the Legate would not have permitted 
him to enter into ſo ſtrict an acquaintance with them, 
if it had not been to promote that end. They were bot! 
of them ſo well pleaſed to hear him talk upon that ſub- 
ject, like a good Chriſtian an an able politician, that 
Montigny ſaid one day, A hundred ſuch eccleſiaſtics 
„ would do good ſervice in the Low Countries. 

He reported every thing that paſſed betwixt them to 
the Legate and Nuncio; which laſt had likewiſe ſome 
conferences with them, but with more reſerve and 
greater reſtraint than Montalto, whoſe ſtation admit- 
ted him to viſit them at any time without ceremony. 


They one day invited himto a handſome entertain- 
ws ; ment, 
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ment, which they made on purpoſe for him; but he 
would not go to it without the Legate's conſent, which 
he freely gave him, knowing how agrecable he would 
make limdelf to them. It is certain he had a very ex- 
iraordinary faculty of ingratiating himſelf when he 
pleaſed, with any perſon he converſed with, As to his 
political abilities, he gave the Legate ſuch an account 
of his proceedings with the two e that he was 
aſtoniſhed to ſee a man, who had been educated in a 
coiſter, ſo ready and dextrous in the management of 
t:mporal affairs, LE. | 5 
| Towards the beginning of December, the Pope ſent 
a brief to the Legate, granting the King of Spain a 
tenth of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues in his dominions 
. ſor the next year, to be applied to the aſſiſtance of the 
Emperor, who was engaged in a bloody and expenſive 


war with the Turk; a favour that had been long and 


earneſtly ſolicited by his ambaſſador at Rome. At the 
{ame time his Catholick Majeſty determined to ſend a 
million into the Philippine iſlands, and other parts of 
the Indies lately diſcovered, for the conveęrſion of the 
inhabitants of thoſe places to the Chriſtian faith. 

For this purpoſe, having conſulted with the Legate, 
he appointed eee Miſſionaries, viz. twenty-five 
Jeſuits, thirty Franciſcans, fix Benedictines, three Au- 


guſtines, three Carmelites, five Seculars, and three Su- 


periors over them, to be approved of by the Legate af- 
ter they had been examined, which office was per- 
formed by Montalto, as his chaplain, in the preſence 
of the Cardinal, and father Gora, a Jeſuit, the King's 

wafer: ©. | | 5 
Whilſt preparations were making for their departure 
and orders ue out for the collecting the tenths, 
lately granted by his Holineſs, to carry on the war 
againſt the Turk; his Majeſty, by the advice of the 
Legate, ordered prayers to be offered up, and the Hoſt 
expoſed, for forty hours, in all the churches of Spain 
to implore the Divine Blefling upon the Chriſtian 
arms, and to excite the people to liberality in their 

contributions to ſo pius an undertaking. ＋ 
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To ſet his ſubjects an example of zeal and devotion, 
he ordered a ſolemn ſervice to be performed, for nine 
days ſucceſſively, in the royal chapel, with a ſermon, 
every day, at which he himſelf, the Legate, with moſt 
of the grandees, and all the miſſionaries were preſent, 
and, having been informed of Montalto's eloquence and 
great abilities in the pulpit, deſired him to preach one 
of thoſe ſermons in the Italian language, which he did 
to a very numerous and ſplendid audience, upon the 
words of Iſaiah xlix. 6 v. I will give thee for a light u 
the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt be my Salvation unto the ends 
of the earth ; applying them to his Majeſty as the per- 
ſon appointed by Providence, To deſtroy the Otto- 
«© man empire, to extirpate hereſy, to convert the 
e Gentiles, and to. propogate the glad tidings of Sal. 
vation, to the uttermoſt parts of the earth.“ 

His performance met with great applauſe from the 
nobility, as moſt of them underſtood the Italian tongue, 
At their deſire, he printed it with a dedication to the 
King, which ſo pleaſed his Majeſty, that he made 
him a preſent of a very large piece of plate, and 2 
| purſe of 100 piſtoles. „ 

This markof preference raiſed a ſpirit of envy amongſt 
the other preachers; and ſo galled father Pangora, one 
of the King's chaplains, that he publiſhed a pamphlet 
with critical and very ſevere remarks, ** Upon the ſtile 
and matter of a ſermon, lately preached in the king's 
&« chapel, by an Italian friar ;” in which he pretended 
to ſhew, © That there were ſeveral paſſages not fit to 
come out of the mouth of any Chriſtian, much leſs: 
e preacher;” and though he did not mention Montal- 
to's name, it was very evident he meant him, as what 
he ſaid, could not be applied to any other perſon, | 
When this came to Montation hands, he ſhewed if 
to the Legate and Nuncio; and they immediately ſent 
for Pangora, who, though he had not ſet his name to 
it, was not only ſuſpected, but ſufficiently known 0 
be the author; ſeveral of his own order affirming the 
knew him to be fo, by his ſtile and manner of wt 


ing, with which they were perfectly acquainted, 1 
| a 
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had heard him ſay the ſame things in public com- 
pany, ſoon after the ſermon was preached. 5 
When he appeared, the Legate, though he thought 
he had great reaſon to complain of his treating a perſon 
with ſo much indecency and diſreſpect, who was his 
chaplain, conſultor to the Inquiſition, and a preacher 
of eſtabliſhed reputation, only aſked him, with his uſual 
mildneſs, What could induce him to make ſo flagrant 
« an attack upon Montalto's character, as he had ne- 
« yer injured or offended him? and ſaid, he hoped he 
« would: aſk his pardon, and make him ſatisfaction in 
as public a manner as he had affronted him,” But 
Pangora, being brother-in-law to Henriquez, Secre- 
tary of State, and expecting he ſhould be ſupported 
by him, abuſed the Legate's good nature and lenity, 
ſaid ; „He was not the author of the pamphlet; and 
called Montalto, “ An impudent lying fellow.” Upon 
which the Legate ordered the Inquiſitor General to 
make a ſtrict and diligent ſearch for the Printer, who 
was ſoon found out, and averred that Pangora both 
brought the copy to his preſs, and came for it again. 
This being proof enough, Montalto would have pro- 
cceded againſt him as an heretick ; but when the book 
was coolly examined, 1t was thought ſufficient to ſend 
him to the priſon of the Inquiſition, to be proceeded 
8 as the author of a ſcandalous and defamatory 
ibel. | 
This was done by the King's immediate order, who 
was highly offended at it, and ſtruck him out of the 
liſt of his chaplains ; but, by the interceſſion of Hen- 
riquez, his ſentence was afterwards changed into three 
months cloſe confinement in his own convent. 
Montalto expreſſed much ſatisfaction upon this occa- 
ſion, and ſaid to his friends, that if juſtice was as 
* duly adminiſtered in Italy, as it was in Spain, Avoſta 
* would have no great reaſon to rejoice ot the injury 
ge had done him in the chapter at Florence; that he 
* hoped, from this ſpecimen, fortune was beginning 
to ſmile upon him, and would ſoon put it in his 
* power to triumph over his enemies.” It is certain, 
12 that 


oy 
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that this event was ſo far from doing him any prejudice, 
that it contributed much to his fame and credit at the 
court of Spain. His ſermon being printed in the Italian 
tongue, and ſoon after tranſlated into Spaniſh, was 
every where read with the higheſt applauſe; and ſo 
liked by the King, that he made him his Chaplain in 
the room of Pangora, and ſent him a patent, offering 
him a table and an apartment in the palace, with a 
ſtipend of 100 piſtoles per annum, if he would ſtay in 
Spain. | 
"But Providence deſigned him to ſhine in a higher 
ſphere, and inſpired him with a reſolution of going 
back to Rome, where he thought he ſtood a fairer 
chance to make his fortune, conſidering the many ſud- 
den downfalls and viciſſitudes that attend thoſe that 
live in courts : for which reaſon he deſired the Legate 
to return his thanks to the King in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, and let him know the concern he was under, 
that the circumſtances of his affairs would not permit 
him to reſide in Spain, humbly beſeeching his Majeſty 
to give him leave to bear the honourable title of his 
Chaplain wherever he went ; which requeſt the King 
readily complied with. : 
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D'O00kK THE THIED: = 
HILST things were in this ſituation at Ma- 


= drid, the Legate and Nuncio received an ac- 
count, that the Pope died at Rome the 1oth of De- 

cember [1565], which put an end to their negociations 
at that court, Montalto did not ſeem much affected 
at this news, as he was not without hope that Cardi- 
nal Alexandrino from whom he expected every thing, 
would ſucceed him; which yet he was prudent e- 
nouggh to conceal him from from the Legate, who he 
knew did not deſire that ſhould ever happen. Not 


that he thought him unworthy of it, for he had on 
| - : al 
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ſaid in private converſation, © That he did not know 
* a better or more deſerving man, but that he would 
„never give his vote for him, as he had ſhewn him- 
« ſelf of a ſevere and unrelenting nature when he was 
employed by the Inquiſition.” Much about the 
ſame time, Montalto had advice of the General Avoſ- 
ta's death, at the news of which he could not diſſem- 
ble his joy, and faid to one of his friends, © That no- 
„thing was now wanting to compleat his happineſs, 
but the exaltation of Cardinal Alexandrino to the 
„ Papacy ;” upon which his friend aſked him, © If the 
* death of an enemy gave him as much pleaſure as 
the promotion of a friend ;” he anſwered, © That 
* the extinction of, an evil, might very well be ac- 
counted equal to the acquiſition of a poſitive good.” 

All the Legate's domeſticks offered their moſt ardent 
petitions to Heaven for the ſucceſs of their maſter, 
and Montalto ſeemed to join with them, but in reality 
wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to ſee his old and faith- 
ful friend Alexandrino inveſted with that dignity ; and 
indeed, if the Legate had known the bottom of his 
heart, he was of ſo humane and candid a diſpoſition, 
that it is much to be queſtioned, whether he would 
have taken it ill, as he muſt likewiſe know, it was but 
natural and reaſonable for every man to wiſh well to 
his friend or patron, and that the ſuffrages of private 
perſons had no manner of influence or effect in the 
conclave. | 4 | 

The Legate, though he was ſo far from Rome, had 
a great number of voices; and Borromeo, who was 
at the head of a very conſiderable party, uſed his ut- 
molt efforts to get him choſen, as he had always been 
firmly attached to the intereſts of his late uncle, and 
was poſſeſſd of abilities and merit not inferior to the 
very beſt of thoſe who were his competitors in the elec- 
tion. But, it ſeems, his hour was not yet come. Pro- 
vidence thought fit to poſtpone him at this time. For 
Borromeo finding he could not obtain a ſufficient ma- 

Jority in his favour, joined intereſts with Farneſe (who 


i'kewiſe had a great number of Cardinals at his devo- 
| tion) 
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tion) and choſe Alexandrino the th of January [1566]. 
It is hard to ſay, whether the great ſecrecy and ad- 
dreſs with which the election was conducted by theſe 
two Cardinals, or the ſecurity. and neghgence of the 

oppoſite faction, was more to be wondered at. 
A courier was diſpatched the next day, to give the 
| Legate an account of this election, with orders to re- 
turn immediately to Rome. Though we may ima- 
gine he was not exceedingly pleaſed with this news, 
he put on an appearance of joy, and made a magnifi- 
cent entertainment at his palace, where nothing was 
heard but repeated acclamations of Long live Pope 
Pius V. which name he had taken ; but he never was 
in any great degree of favour with him after his return 
to Italy, which was occaſioned chiefly by his endea- 
your to ſoften and mitigate that extreme rigour with 

which he adminiſtered juſtice. _ ET: 
Montalto, however, was ſo tranſported, that he 
could hardly contain himſelf within any bounds, As 
ſoon as he heard the news, he went to congratulate 
the Dominicans, and ſtaid to ſup at their convent. At 
his return, the Legate's houſhold complimented him 
upon it, as if he had been a relation of the Pope. 

It was not without reaſon, that he was ſo overjoyed, 
for the Pope gave him ſome extraordinary marks of his 
favour in the very firſt week of his Pontificate. The 
death of Avoſta happening, as we have obſerved, about 
the ſame time with the late Pope's, put Varaſa, the Pro- 
curator of the order, upon: intriguing to ſucceed him in 
his office ; when he received advice, that there was lit- 
tle or no hope of his recovery, he immediately applied 
to Borromeo, and, by his favour, obtained a Brief for it. 
As Avoſta did not die till after the deceaſe of Pius 
IV. it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh Varaſa in his new of- 
fice, that his Brief ſhould be confirmed by the ſucceed- 
ing Pope : For which reaſon, immediately, upon the 
election of Alexandrino, he preſented a petition himſelk; 
in which he ſet forth, That it was the antient cuſ- 
* tom of the order, for the Procurator to ſucceed the 
General, 
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« General, eſpecially when his office became vacant by 
death,“ and to ſeveral inſtances and examples, which 
he quoted of the ſame nature, he added many other ar- 
guments to prove, that“ what he petitioned for, was 
nothing but his ſtrict right and due, as he had a 
© brief for it from the late Pope.“ | 

After Pius had read it with great patience and atten=. 
tion, he ſaid, He was mighty glad to hear it was al- 
+ ways cuſtomary to be preferred from the office of 
“ Procurator to the Generalſhip, and that as he would 
* not, upon any conſideration, break in upon old cuſ- 
* toms, he thought himſelf obliged to confer that of- 
e fice upon Montalto, who was the lawful Procurator, 
though unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed of his poſt,” by the 
* Brigue and cabals of his General. 

Varaſa, thunderſtruck at this unexpected declarati- 
on, went directly to adviſe with Borromeo, how to 
ſupport the brief that had been obtained by his favour, 
which the Pope ſaid, was © null in itſelf, as it was 
* granted without hearing the defence of the depoſed 
* party.” The Cardinal told him,“ The thing would 
* bear a diſpute, but that, unluckily for him, the Pope. 
{ © who was to be judge, had openly declared in Mon- 
* talto's favour.” Varaſa, who ſaw that it was in vain 
to contend any longer with an adverſary that was ſo 
powerfully ſupported, was forced not only to give up 
his brief, but thought himſelf well off in being conti- 
nued Procurator ; for the Pope had certainly declared 
his office void, if Borromeo had not requeſted the con- 
firmation of it as a particular favour. | 

His Holineſs ordered another brief to be immedi- 
atcly drawn up for Montalto, in which he declared, 
© That he made him general of his order unaſked and 
without any application from him,” and to 1 
the compliment, ſent it by an expreſs who was charg- 
ed with another pacquet for the Legate, and orders to 
return by Gerioa, where he was to adjuſt ſome matters 
of importance. 

The courier met the Legate at Aſti, a City in Pied- 
mont, and delivered him the pacquet, in which Mon- 
taito's brief was incloſed. As 
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As ſoon as he had read the diſpatches, he called 
Montalto into his apartment, and giving hirn the brief, 
ſaid, You ſee how early his Holineſs begins to heap 
“ javours upon you.” © Yes,” anſwered he, © and 
they are infinitely the more dear to me; as 138 
5 om: ſolely to his goodneſs and generoſity, without 
« any kind of ſolicitation. Ne does you but jul 
as 858 ” replied the Legate, © in ſhewing a greater re. 
25 gard to your merit, than the petitions and recom- 
„ mendations of others” Alter this, the Legate 
took him with him to the Cordelier's church in Aſti, 
where they ſung the Te Deum; and afterwards invit- 
ed him to a ſumptuous entertainment, and drank the 
new General's health to the company. When ſupper 
was over, the Cardinal faid to him in-a complimentary 
manner, 0 W ell, father Montalto, you and 1 muſt ſoon 
8 „ part, you will henceforward be courted and followed 

das a man in authority, and I ſhall retire to privacy 
< andobſcurity ;” to which Montalto anſwered, © My 

<« Lord, I ſhall ever think myſelf more honoured by 
wy having been in your fervice, than by the higheſt 
„ poſt that is to be obtained in our order.“ 

The Legate preſſed him to enter immediately upon 
his office, but he declinedit, by ſaying, that he would 
* not give up the honour of ſerving him, till they ar- 

c rived at Rome; and that he ought by no means to 
* exerciſeany functionof his office, before he had kiſſed 
„e his Holineſs's feet.” This modeſt behaviour did not 
hinder him from receiving the honours that were due 
to him. Wherever he went, the wardens and Provin- 
cials came from all parts to Wait upon him. entertain- 
ing him at every convent, in thoſe apartments that 
were appropriated to the uſe of the General. 

After he had kiſſed the Pope's feet at his arrival, his 
Holineſs. embraced him tenderly, and entered into 
long converſation with him 1 ſeveral topicks. The 
brotherhood of the holy Apoſtles, that had formerly 

iven him ſo much 3 eſs, endeavoured to wipe 
out the remembrance of their paſt behaviour, by vy- 
ing 
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ing with each other, who ſhould ſhew him the greateſt 

honours. Their entertainments and rejoicings were 
profuſe, beyond any that had ever been ſeen before 
him in that convent. They walked in ſolemn proceſ- 
fon, and the pulpits were filled with panegyricks. Se- 
veral pieces of muſick were purpoſely compoſed on this 
occaſion; verſes and poems, without number, ſtuck up- 
on the walls of every cloyſter, with bonfires, illumina- 
tions, and ringing of bells. In ſhort, his entry into 
Rome had the air of a triumph, and ſhoals of people 
flocked in from the country to ſee it. All the generals 
of the other religious orders, and moſt of the prelates 
that were then in Rome, came to viſit him out of reſ- 
pect to his new dignity, and the great degree of favour 
he was in with the pope. Montalto was not backward 
in returning their compliments and civilities, and went 
in the firſt place to wait upon the general of the Do- 
minicans, to rejoice in private with him upon the exal- 
tation of his holineſs. He always had a great eſteem 
for the religious of this order, and paid more regard 
to their recommendation, than that of any other. 

Not long after his promotion, he received a letter 
from his old friend the curate Mancone, with an ac- 
count of his mother's death, and the ſtate of his family, 
congratulating him at the ſame time, upon his new 
preferment, and recommending his nephew James to 
him, who had been brought up in a cloyſter by Mon- 
talto's advice. With an anſwer to this letter, he re- 
turned go crowns, which he defired Mancone to lay 
out for the uſe of his father, thanking him for his ear- 
ly compliment, and the great kindneſs he had always 
ſhewn to his relations; and, to let him ſee the regard 
he paid to his recommendation, he ſent his nephew 
james a diploma for a bachelor's degree, with aſſuran- 
ces that he would not only provide for him, but, if he 
would ſend another nephew that he had to Rome, he 
would take care of of his education, and do him any 
other ſervice that lay in his power. 


He 
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He began to exerciſe his authority with a reformati. 
on of ſome abuſes and irregularities, that had been in- 
troduced, through neghgence, into the religious houſes 
of his order, and, for that purpoſe, ſent circular in- 
ſtructions to be diligently obſerved by the ſuperiors of 
them. After he had done this, he prepared to viſit all 
the provinces of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Tuſcany and 
Naples. 

| When he went to take his leave of the Pope, his ho- 
lineſs expreſſed a great deal of ſatisfaction, in ſeeing 
that he had the care of his order ſo much at heart, and 
defired he would not ſtay any longer upon his viſitati- 
ons than was abſolutely neceſſary, For that he was 


<« deſirous of having him near his perſon.” He was ſo 


affected with the latter part of the Pope's ſpeech, that 
he would gladly have been excuſed from his journey; 
but as he had taken his leave, he thought he could not 
in honour now decline it, and ſet off in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhewed how impatient he ſhould be to return. 
He firſt of all viſited the province of La Marca, and 
was ſo ſtrict in the execution of his office, that he 
ſpread a terror wherever he came, having no reſpe& 
to perſons, and moſt ſeverely puniſhing ſuch religious 
as had any property of their own. Amongſt others, 
he depoſed the warden of Fermo, having found ſome 
money in his poſſeſſion, of which he had not given in 
an account to the chapter, and threatened him with 
the galleys, for ſome other faults that were of too fri- 
volous a nature for ſuch a chaſtiſement. He puniſhed 
nine others after. the ſame manner, in the ſpace of 
two years that he was general; which ſtruck ſuch a 
panic into the whole order, that few would accept of 
any office in it. They choſe rather to live as private 
monks, than expoſe themſelves to the laſh of a general, 
who was more particularly ſevere upon ſuch as were 
in any poſt or employment, which he thought they 
had not diſcharged with fidelity and integrity. 
It is worthy of notice, that a man of his warm dif 


poſition, did not uſe the leaſt endeavours to revenge 


himſelf 
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himſelf upon any of his enemies, not even of thoſe 
that had taken the moſt pains to ruin and diſgrace him. 
On the contrary, he ſeemed to wink at their failings, 
and ſhewed greater exactneſs and ſeverity to thoſe who 
had rather been his friends than otherwiſe, at leaſt had 
never done him any injury. He thought it his duty to 
do fo, that he might ſhew the world, it was not revenge, 
but juſtice that moved him to proceed in ſo rigorous a 
manner. In ſhort, if he retained any ſort of reſentment, 
it was with regard to his predeceſſor, whoſe memory 
be endeavoured to extinguiſh, by-undoing every thing 
that he had done, and invalidating all his decrees by 
the new ones which he made. He ordered all thoſe, 
even the provincials, that had held any office under 
Avoita,. to give an account of their adminiſtration ; 
and ſuſpended father William, a Florentine, that was 
accuſed of bribing the late general to get him made a 
provincial ; but reſtored him to his power ſoon after, 
at the interceſſion of Coſmo, grand duke of Florence, 
who preſſed it very earneſtly. Montalto could not re- 
fuſe him, as he was a Prince of great merit, and had 
entertained him at his Palace, in his return, with a re- 
gal magnificence. | 

He ſpent but five months in viſiting the provinces of 
La Marca, Umbria, Tuſcany, and that of Rome, fear- 
ing a longer abſence might diminiſh the value and eſ- 
teem the Pope had for him, which made him lay aſide 
his deſign of going through all Italy, and return to 
Rome, where he thought his good genius reſided, in 
April, 1567, not a little pleaſed with the reſpect he had 
every where met with, and ſeeing himſelf general over 
thoſe that would not let him be their provincial. 

As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, he went to kiſs the 
Pope's feet, and gave him an account of his viſitation. 
His holineſs received him very affectionately, and high- 
ly commended his zeal and diligence, though the Car- 
dinal Protector had done him ſome ill offices in his ab- 
ence, and endeavoured to perſuade the Pope, that 
Montalto had treated the conventuals in ſo harſh and 
imperious a manner, that many of them had made 

| | complaints 
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complaints againft him, producing, at the ſame time 
a great bundle of letters, which he ſaid he had receive 
from different houſes, But Montalto juſtified himſelf 
ſo well, that the Pope was perfectly ſatisfied with hi 
conduct, and declared, His preſence was ſo neceſſary 
to him, that he could not part with him any more, 
As this mark af his confidence gave freſh hopes tg 
Montalto, he entruſted the care of thoſe province, 
which he had not viſited, to commiſſaries, with a ſtrict 
charge to give him a true and ſpeedy account of the 
ſtate and condition in which they found them; though 
he had a particular deſire to have gone to Naples in 
perſon, perhaps to ſhew the religious there, that it was 
not in their power to interrupt the courſe of his good 
fortune, nor ſo much as excite in him a deſire of re: 
venge, by their former ill uſage and indignities. 
The concerns of his office now took up moſt of hi 
time; yet he found opportunities of ſpending ſome > 
it in writing a commentary upon St. Ambroſe, which 
he had begun before he went to Spain; and deſigned, 
when it was finiſhed, to publiſh it with a dedication to 
the Pope; but he was prevented by the-multiplicity 
of buſineſs, which now ruſhed in upon him from every 
ſide. For beſides the cares of his generalſhip, which 
were numerous and weighty, the Pope referred man) 
other affairs of great importance to his cognizance, 
which he was to report io him, being appointed con. 
ſultor to ſeveral congregations. | 
His holineſs had alſo given orders to Bonello, his 
ſiſter's ſon, whom he had taken from amongſt to Do- 
minicans, and promoted to the purple, with the title 
St. Maria ſopra la Minerva (tho! he took the named 
Alexandrino, which his uncle had borne whilſt he was 
Cardinal) to viſit Montalto as often as he could, hop. 
ing he would improve himſelf by his converſation and 
acquaintance. | > 
Theſe engagements and avocations interrupted tht 
ſtudies he had dedicated to Ambroſe, and he had nd! 


time to put a finiſhing hand to that work, till after he 
| Was 
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was made Cardinal, when he dedicated it to Gregory 
XIII. but it did not meet with ſuch a reception — 
that Pontiff, as he exepected. | 

He paid great reſpect to Cardinal Bonello, whom we 
ſhall henceforth call Alexandrino, and applied himſelf 
with ſo much aſſiduity to gain his affections, by every 
ſort of ſervice that lay in his power. 

He took frequent opportunities of commending him 
in his uncle'e preſence, and ſpoke of his conduct with 
| the higheſt approbation. The Pope was tranſported to 
hear ſuch encomiums upon his nephew, from ſo pene- 
trating, as well as ſincere and diſintereſted, a perſon as 
he thought Montalto, and ſpoke largely in his praiſe to 
Alexandrino, giving him a hint of what he deſigned. 
to do for him. The Cardinal, likewiſe, endeavoured to 
cultivate a friendſhip with Montalto, by ſhewing him 
all manner of reſpect and civility, and often ſpeaking 
in his behalf to his uncle, who was, above meaſure, de- 
lighted to ſee the harmony that ſubſiſted betwixt them. 
So great was his affection for him, that he at laſt made 
him his Confeſſor extraordinary, which every body 
ern upon as a ſure preſage of his elevation to the 

urple. | 

F hes Varaſa, who ſtill aſpired to the generalſhip, 
$ wiſhed for this event moſt heartily, as it would occaſion 
a vacancy, and ſpared no pains that he thought might 
contribute to bring it about. He had been reconciled 
tohim ſome time, and ſeeing how large a ſhare he en- 
joyed of the Pope's favour, endeavouring to make him 
his friend, by conſulting him upon all occaſions, and 
3 his direction with the moſt implicit ſubmiſ- 
jon. | 

They happened to meet one day in the Pope's pre- 
ſence, about ſome affairs that concerned the order, up- 
on which the Pope ſaid to Montalto as he was taking 
his leave, Father Montalto, Varaſa ſtill ſeems to be 
as deſirous of the generalſhip, as when I gave it to 
you; are you content to part with it?” I lay both 
my office and my heart,” replied Montalto, © at 
your holineſs's feet; and as I hold it entirely by 

| | | © your 
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* your bounty, I ſhall moſt willingly reſign it 90 
* whomſoever your holineſs ſhall be pleaſed to appoint 
my ſucceſſor.” Varaſa concluded from hence, that 
| Montalto would ſoon have a hat, and that he ſhould 
be made general in his room. 

About the end of this year, [1568] the Pope gave 
him the biſhoprick of St. Agatha, of no very conſiderz- 
ble value; the court expected to have ſeen him made 
Cardinal, and was ſurprized at the ſmallneſs of the 
ent, in compariſon of what they thought his 

olineſs would have done for a perſon, that had long 
had ſo great an eſteem for, which ſeemed to have been 
increaſing ever ſince he was Pope; every body looking 
upon him, as on the point of entering the Sacred Col. 
lege, rather than a general of the Cordeliers. He him- 
ſelf began to be apprehenſive his magnificent hope: 
would end at laſt in a ſmall biſhoprick, which he ac- 
cepted, however, with much ſeeming thankfulneſs; 
though the generals of all the orders are, for the mol 
part, made biſhops at leaſt. So that in this promot: 
on, there appeared but little diſtinction in Montalto' 
favour. 8 

The ſame day that he was made biſhop, he had the 
news of his father's death from Mancone, who was 
come to Rome, with his two nephews, to wait upon 
Montalto. They were received by him with great al 
fection and courteſy, lodged in his own apartments, 
and entertained at his table. A canonry in the cathe- 
dral of Aſcoli, and the office of treaſurer to the chapte;, 
being vacant, he procured them both for Mancone, 
appointed his nephew James, curate of Le Grotte, 
and the other, provincial of La Marca. 

The Pope's intention in making him a biſhop, ws 
to oblige Borromeo and his nephew Alexandrino, wht 
both earneſtly recommended Varaſa to the generalſhip 
He likewiſe deſigned to employ him in ſome Nuncii- 
ture, knowing he had abilities equal to the moſt ardu 
ous negociations; though he had not yet been col. 
cerned in any affairs, but ſuch as immediately related 


to the church or the holy office. He had deſtined = 
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to treat with ſome of the Italian princes, with a view 
of bringing about a league amongſt all the powers of 
| Chriſtendom ; and as it had been a common obſervati- 
on, that the monkiſh habit is not ſo well looked upon 
in the courts of princes, his holineſs rightly judged 
that a biſhop would be more acceptable to them. 

Asthe Queen of England detained a Spaniſh ſhip that 
had been lately taken, with 400,000 crowns on board, 
| for the payment of the troops in Flanders, and was car- 
| rying on a rigorous perſecution againſt the Roman Ca- 
tholics in her dominions; the King of Spain was conti- 
nually ſoliciting the Pope to excommunicate that prin- 
ceſs, for which purpoſe, his holineſs appointed a ſort of 
a committee of four Cardinals and three biſhops, who 
were to meet in his apartment, three times a week, to 
conſider of the ſtate of affairs in England; and having 
a great opinion of Montalto's abilities, was deſirous he 
ſhould aſſiſt at thoſe deliberations, which was another 
reaſon ofhis raiſing him to the epiſcopal dignity. 

When the King of Spain, who was thoroughly em- 
bittered againſt Queen Elizabeth, was informed of this 
committee, he wrote to congratulate Montalto upon his 
promotion, and defire he would make uſe of his favour 
with the Pope to get her ſpeedily excommunicated, 
and to ſtir up the other princes of Europe againſt her. 
His holineſs, who did not want much inſtigation, or- 
dered Montalto.to draw up a ſketch of a Bull for that 
purpoſe, which he did firſt in Italian, and then in La- 
tin, and brought it with him to the next meeting of 
the committee, where it was ſo well approved of, that 
they reſolved to make uſe of it without any alteration. 
It was as follows [1] : 


[1] Tt is in Leti, as it was originally wrote in Italian, by Mon- 
talto ; but I ſhall give the reader his Latin tranſlation of it, as I 
ound it in Speed, which, confeſs, is not ſo elegant as one would 
expect, from the applauſe it is ſaid to have met with, from a Pope, 
tour Cardinals, and three Biſhops. 
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PIT Pape Pontificis Maxmu ſententia declaratoria, contre 


Elizabetham, prætenſam Angliæ Reginam, et ei adhg- 
rentes Hereticos. Qua etiam declarantur adſoluti an- 
nes Subditi a juramento Fidelitatis et quocunque all 
debito, et deinceps obedientes anathemate illaqueantur, 


IUS Epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, ad futy- 
ram rei memoriam. 


Regnans in excelſis, cui data eſt omnis in cœlo et 


in terra poteſtas, unam ſanctam Catholicam et Apo- 
ſtolicam Eccleſiam, extra quam nulla eſt ſalus, uni 
ſol in terris, videlicet Apoſtolorum Principi Petro, 
Petrique ſucceſſori, Romano Pontifici, in poteſtatis 
plenitudine, tradidit gubernandam. Hunc unum, 
ſuper omnes gentes, et omnia regna principem con- 
ſtituit, qui evellat, deſtruat, diſſipet, ee e plan- 


tet, et ædificet, ut fidelem populum mutuæ charita. 
tis nexu conſtrictum, in unitate Spiritus contineat, 


ſalvumque et incolumem ſuo exhibeat Salvator. 
Quo quidem in munere obeundo, nos, ad prædictæ 
eccleſiæ gubernacula Dei benignitate vocati, nullum 
laborem intermittimus, omni opera contendentes, 
ut ipſa unitas et Catholica religio (quam illius auctor, 
ad probandam ſuorum fidem, et correctionem noſ- 
tram, tantis procellis conflictari permiſit) integra 
conſervetur. Sed impiorum numerus tantum poten- 
tia invaluit, ut nullus jam in orbe locus fit relictus, 
quem illi peſſima doctrina corrumpere non tentz- 
verit: adnitente inter cæteros, flagitiorum ferva, 
pretenſa Angliæ Regina, ad quam, veluti ad aly- 
lum omnium infeſtiſſimi profugerunt. Hac eadem, 
regno occupato, ſupremi eccleſiæ capitis locum in 
omni Anglia, ejuſque præcipuam auctoritatem al. 
que juriſdictionem, monſtruoſe ſibi uſurpans, reg- 
num ipſum, jam tunc ad fidem Catholicam, et bo- 
nam frugem reductum, rurſus in miſerum exitium 
revocavit : uſu namque veræ religionis, quam ab 1: 
lius deſertore, Henrico octavo, olim everſam claræ 


memoriæ Maria regina legitima hujus ſedis 2 
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ſidio reparaverat, potenti manu inhibito, ſecutiſque 


et amplexis Hæreticorum erroribus, regium concili- 


um, ex Anglica nobilitate confectum, diremit, il- 


judque obſeuris hominibus hæreticis, complevit, 


Catholicæ fidei cultores oppreſſit, improbos coneto- 


natores, atque impietatum miniſtros repoſuit, Miſ- 
ſæque ſacrificium, preces, jejunia, ciborum delectus, 


cxlibatum, rituſque Catholicos abolevit. 


Libros, manifeſtam hæreſin continentes, toto reg- 


no proponi, impia myſteria, et inſtituta ad Calvin 


preſcriptum, a ſe ſuſcepta et obſervata, a ſubditis 
ſervari mandavit. 5 | 240 0 TUES + 
* Epiſcopos eccleſiarum, rectores, et alios ſacerdotes 
Catholicos, ſuis ecclefiis et beneficiis ejicere, ac de 
illis et aliis rebus eccleſiaſticis in hereticos homines 


diſponere, deque eccleſiæ cauſis, decernere auſa, 


Prælatis, Clero, et Populo, ne Romanam eccleſiam 


agnoſcerent, neve ejus præceptis, ſanctionibuſque 


canonicis obtemperarent, interdixit; pleroſque in 
nefarias ſuas leges venire, et Romani Pontificis auc- 


toritatem atque obedientiam abjurare, ſeque ſolam 
intemporalibus et ſpiritualibus dominam agnoſcere, 


Jurejurando coegit; pœnas et ſupplicia in eos qui 
dicto non eſſent audientes, imponens, eaſdem ab iis, 
qui in unitate fidei et predicta obedientia perſevera- 
verunt, exegit ; Catholicos antiſtites, et ecclefiarum 
rectores in vincula conjecit, ubi multi diuturno lan- 
guore et triſtitia confetti extremum vitæ diem miſe- 
re finierunt. Quæ omnia cum apud omnes nationes 
perſpicua et notoria ſint, et graviſſimo complurimo- 


rum teſtimonio ita comprobata, ut nullus omnino 


locus excuſationis, defenſionis, aut tergiverſationis, 
relinquatur, Nos (multiplicantibus aliis atque aliis 
ſuper alias impietatibus et facinoribus, et prœæterea 
fidelium perſecutione, religioniſque affſictione, im- 
pulſu et opera dictæ Elizabethæ, quotidie magis in- 


graveſcente) quoniam illius animum ita obfirmatum 


atque induratum intelligimus, ut non modo pias Ca- 
tholicorum principum de lenitate et converſione 


1 
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preces monitioneſque contempſerit, ſed ne hujus 


quidem ſedis ad ipſam hac de cauſa Nuncios in An: 


 gliam trajicere permiſerit ; ad arma juſtitiæ contra 
cc 


eam deneceſſitate converſi, dolorem lenire non poſ- 
ſumus, quod adducamur in unam animadvertere, 


cujus majores de republica Chriſtiana tantopere me- 


ruère. | SW 

« Ulius itaque auctoritate ſuffulti, qui nos in hoc ſu- 
preme juſtitiæ throno, licet tanto oneri impares, vo- 
fait collacare, de apoſtolice poteſtatis plenitudine, 
declaramus prædictam Elizabethem Hæreticam, et 
Hereticorum fautricem, eique adhærentes in præ- 


dictis, anathematis ſententiam incurriſſe, et a Chriſti 


corporis unitate exciſos; quinetiam ipſam prætenſo 


regni prædicti jure, necnon omni et quocunque do- 
minio, dignitate, privilegioque privatam ; item pro- 


ceres, ſubditos. populos dicti regni, ac cæteros om- 
nes, qui illi quomodocunque juraverunt, a juramenti 
hujuſmodi, ac omni prorſus dominii, fidelitatis, et 
obſequu debito, perpetuo abſolutos; prout nos illos 
præſentium authoritate abſolvimus, et privamus ean- 
dem Elizabetham, prætenſo jure regni, aliiſque om- 
nibus ſupradictis; præcipimuſque et interdicimus 
univerſis et ſingulis proceribus, ſubditis, populis, et 


aliis prædictis, ne illi ejuſve monitis, mandatis, et 


legibus audeant obedire. Qui ſecus egerint, eos l:- 
mili anathematis ſententia innodamus. Quia vero 
difficile nimis eſſet, præſentes quocunque illis opus 
erit perferre, volumus ut eorum exempla, Notarl 
Publici manu, et Prelati eccleſiaſtici, ejuſve curiz 
ſigillo obſignata, eandem illis prorſus fidem, in ud 
cio et extra illud, ubique gentium faciant, quam 


ipſæ præſentes facerent, fi efſent exhibitæ vel ofter- 


ſex. Datum Rome apud S. Petrum, ſub annulo 
Piſcatoris, anno incarnationis Domini 1x 569. quinto 
Calend. Mar. Pontificatus noſtri anno quinto. 

When it was read, his Holineſs, though very learnel 


in things of that kind, was ſo pleaſed with the ſtyle 
and form of it, that he let drop ſome expreſſions, from 
which it was conjeCtured, that it would not be long 
before he made him a Cardinal. Hs 
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His affection for him ſeem'd to redouble, after he 
came to be Prelate, for he changed the deſign he had of 
employing him as a Nuncio, and ordered him to reſide 
at Rome, where he entruſted. the moſt honourable and 
important commiſſions to his care. When he went to 
aſc his bleſſing, and leave to go and take poſſeſſion of 
his biſhoprick, the Pope told him, It was neceſſary 
he ſhould ſtay where he was, that he fulfilled his du- 
. * ty by doing ſervice to the Church there, and would 
find his account in it.“ From theſe words Montalto 
flattered himſelf, that he was one of thoſe that the 
Pope deſigned to raiſe to the Purple in a ſhort time. 
This promotion had been long expected, and, five or 
ix days before it happened, his Holineſs declared, That 
« he intended one of the vacant hats for Montalto,” 
thinking it an honour due to his merit; and that he 
ſhould likewiſe thereby add a member to the College, 
that would always gratefully acknowledge the obliga- 
tion by his attachment to the intereſts of his nephew. 
He gave Alexandrino leave to hint this to him, but 
not to explain himſelf fully upon it, Which he did by 
laying, the firſt time he met him, My dear Montalto, 
both his Holineſs and J are defirous of doing you 
* ſome material ſervice, and I hope, in a few days, 
vou and I ſhall embrace each other like brothers.” 
There had already been two promotions, and ſeveral 
conſiderable wagers laid, that Montalto would be made 
Cardinal in the ſecond; when it came to be known that 
he was not, it occaſioned much ſurprize amongſt, the 
people, and gave him an opportunityof faying one day 
to his friend Alexandrino, * That the public, however, 
had been ſo kind to make him one;” to which the 
Cardinal anſwered, © You are really fo in the Pope's 
intention, and have much more reaſon to be pleaſed 
with that than the idle ſpeculations of the town,? 
His Holineſs, this year, beſtowed the title of Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany upon Coſmo di Medicis [February, 
1570] Duke of Florence, upon the account of his un- 
common merit and the great ſervices he had done the 
a | Church. 
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Church. He was crowned by the Pope himſelf [2], 
with the utmoſt ſplendour and magnificence. As the 
feſtival laſted ſeveral days, the populace were enter- 
tained with all manner of diverſions and ſpectacles, 
ſuch as plays, horſe-races, tournaments, and triumpha| 
arches, erected in honour of that Prince. Montalto 
was pitched upon to aſſiſt Aiexandrino, who officiated 
in this ceremony, and conducted the Grand Duke back 
in one of the Pope's chariots: | 
The April following, his Holineſs received an ac- 
count of the great progreſs Chriſtianity had made in 
the Indies, many Kings and their kingdoms being con- 
verted to the true faith. Upon this, there were ſolemn 
proceſſions and thankſgivings; and, as an addition to 
the common joy, the Pope determined to make another 
promotion. He communicated this defign to the fa- 
cred College in a full conſiſtory, and ſaid, “ It was 
* neceſlary to augment the number of Cardinals in 
“ proportion to the increaſe of the Chriſtian religion 
in the wor.” | ane: di. 
Montalto was one of thoſe that were honoured with 
a hat in this promotion, which was upon the 15th of 
May. His brethren rejoiced heartily at it, not ſo much 
upon his own account, perhaps, as the honour that ac- 
crued to the Order of St. Francis, E | 
Many were the motives that induced the Pope to 
call Montalto into the ſacred College. The firſt was, 
the great friendſhip and affection he always had for 
him, having faid ſeveral times, fince his exaltation, 
<« That he found a ſtrange propenfity in himſelf to do 
* Montalto good.” He one day, before he was Pope, 
argued fo ſtrenuouſly in his favour, when his conduct 
was called in queſtion ; that Borromeo ſaid, I think 
4 your Eminence could not be much warmer, if the 
character of any of your near relations lay at ſtake.” 
“J own,“ anſwered he, © it gives me a very ſenſible 
ce pleaſure, when I meet with an opportunity of ſhev- 
« 1ng the great friendſhip I have for him.” 
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[2] He put a Ducal crown upon his head, with this infeription os 
it: Pius Quintus Pont. Max. ob eximiam dilectionem, ac Catholic 
Religionis zelum, præcipuumque juſtitiæ ſtudium, donavit. 
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His ſecond reaſon, for making him a Cardinal, was, 
the regard he conſtantly had for virtue and extraordi- 
nary merit in any perſon whatſoever, which he always 
honoured and rewarded when it was in his power. In- 
deed, he alledged this as a reaſon in the conſiſtory, 
when ſpeaking of Montalto, he ſaid, He was going 
eto beſtow a Hat upon a ſubje& of known worth, 
« whoſe learning and experience would be of great 
« ſervice to the Church.” 1 1 

In the third place, he thought it a reſpect due to the 
memory of his deceaſed friend Cardinal Carpi, who 
had often ſaid, in his hearing, That he only wiſhed 
4 to be Pope, that he might make Montaltoa Cardinal, 
for he declared to his ſecretary Ruſticucci di Fano, 
“ That he had received ſo many favours from Cardinal 
„Carpi, whilſt he was yet but in a very private ſtati- 
* on, that he thought himſelf bound, in gratitude, to 
* honour his neareſt friend with the purple.“ | 

The devotion he had for the habit of St. Francis, 
was another reaſon of Montalto's elevation. His Hoh- 
neſs had a mind, in his perſon, to ſhew the great reſpect 
he had for ſo worthy and celebrated an order. On 
the day of the promotion, he ſaid to one of his domeſ- 
tics, © As St. Dominick and St. Francis always lived 
together in perfect friendſhip, I have given Hats to 
* the two Generals of their orders, to engage all thoſe 
* who wear their habits, by this example, to live to- 
** gether in the ſame harmony.“ | 

He likewiſe ſaid to the Procurator of the Cordeliers, 
and the Warden of the holy Apoſtles, who came to kiſs 
his feet, and to return him thanks for the honour he 
had done their order, That the leaſt thing he could 
do, to ſhew the true veneration he had for St. Francis. 
was to make one of his ſons a Cardinale 

The Pope ſeeing the new Cardinal was not rich 
enough to 1 dignity in a proper manner, aſ- 
1gned him a penſion, and gave him a ſum of ready 
money to buy houſhold furniture and an equipage. 
His friend Alexandrino, likewiſe, behaved very-gene- 
rouſly to him upon this occaſion ; the convent 1 
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holy Apoſtles, many of the Roman nobility, and ſe. 
veral rich cardinals, made him handſome preſents, 
Not long after, his Holineſs, animated with zeal] and 
concern for the welfare of Chriſtendom, fent his nephey 
Alexandrino Legate into France, Spain, and Portugal, 
to engage thoſe crowns in a league againſt the common 
enemy. As ſoon as he was departed, the Pope charged 
 Montalto with the care of ſome affairs that belonged to 
his nephew, with orders, to examine and correct the 
prayers contained in the breviary ſor ſaints days, &c. 
eſtabliſhing a congregation of divines for that purpoſe. 
He took the opportunity of Alexandrino's. abſence; to 
inſinuate himſelf ſtill further into the Pope's favour: 
and, as he ſaw him reſolutely bent to extend the eccl:- 
ſiaſtical privileges and immunities, neglected nothing, 
that he thought might any way contribute to that end, 
Meaſures had already been taken to erect a tribunal 
in Spain, that ſhould be entirely dependant upon the 
Pope, and ſeveral bulls. publiſhed, empowering his 
_ officers to confiſcate the goods of the latety there, for 
any crime that fell under the cognizance of the Inqut 
ſition, and to cite the Biſhops to Rome, without either 
acquainting the King, or aſking his leave; who now at 
laſt perceiving that his zeal for the holy ſee, was likely 
to be of great prejudice to the liberty of his ſubjects, 
and the rights of his crown, began ſeriouſly to think 
of a remedy before the evil grew inveterate. | 
The Pope's reaſon for endeavouring to introduce the 
. Inquiſition into Spain before any other kingdom, was, 
that he thought a King, ſo zealous for religion and 
the holy fee, would not make any oppoſition to it, 
and, that of conſequence, all the other ſtates of Eu- 
rope, following the example of ſo potent a monarch, 
would admit it without any ſcruple or objection. In- 
deed King Philip, tho' in other reſpects a very vik 
prince, was ſo blinded with bigotry and ſuperſtition, 
that he was not aware that, by this ſtep, the court of 
Rome had eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty in his dominions, 
independent on his own; till fome of his miniſters, 
who had a greater regard for the liberty of their cout- 
Ci try, 
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Book III. POP EHS ENU VN ke 
try, than the intereſts of his Holineſs, acquainted his 


Majeſty with the dangerous tendency of this new tri- 


bunal ; to prevent which he ſent the Commendator, 
or Lord Lieutenant of Caſtile, ambaſſador extraordi- 

As Montalto had been acquainted with the Com- 
mendator in Spain, he was ordered, by his Holineſs, 
to confer with him upon the ſubject of his embaſſy; 
which he did, and behaved with ſo much addreſs in the 
courſe of this negociation, that the ambaſſador left 
Rome, very well contented with the Agnus Dei's, and 
other reliques and trumpery of that kind, which Pius 


had beſtowed upon him in great abundance, without 


gaining the leaſt point in favour of his maſter, hav- 
ing, on the contrary, made ſeveral conceſſions to his 
prejudice, and the great advantage of the holy ſee; 
with which the Pope was ſo pleaſed, that he embraced 
Montalto, in the preſence of ſeveral Cardinals, and 
ſaid, That excluſive of his other deſerts, which were 
very great, the merit of this ſervice alone gave him 
* a ſuſficient right to expect that his brethren would 
* exalt him to the chair of St, Peter, whenever it 
became vacant,” DS | | 
He, not long after, did the Church another piece of 
ſervice, greater, as the Pope himſelf acknowledged, 
than that which we have juſt now related, in adviſing 
the publication of the bull in Cœna Domini (fo called 


from being publiſhed on Holy Thurſday) which he 


drew up and preſented to the Pope ; and though it 
was oppoſed, by many in the conſiſtory, he argued fo 
ſtrenuouſly in its defence, that it was approved of by 
his Holineſs, and publiſhed with the uſual ſolemnities. 
In this Bull, all ſtates and princes are forbid, on pain 
of excommunication, to lay any tax, gabel, or impoſt 
of any kind whatſoever, upon the eccleſiaſtics in their 
dominions, or to puniſh, or even take cognizance of 
their offences. | # ls.” 

Several ambaſſadors remonſtrated loudly againſt it; 
but the example of King Philip, who accepted and 


cauſed it to be read in Spain, at laſt induced all the 
| other 
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the French and Venctians, who could not be prevailed 
upon, by any means, to receive it. | 


was deſirous of retiring from affairs a while, to repoſe 


Being now in poſſeſſion of the purple, he began to. 


in the whole current ofhiſtory, of a perſon ſupporting 
a fictitious character in ſo uniform and conſiſtent a man- 


(4 


other Roman Catholic powers to do the ſame, except 


A league againſt the Turk being entered into, by the 
moſt conſiderable of the Chriſtian princes, Alexandrino 
returned home with great reputation, and Montalto 
reſigned into his hands the care of thoſe things that had 
been committed to his charge during his abſence, and 


himſelf, and take a little breath ; but they would not 
let him enjoy this leiſure, continually calling him to 
ſome congregation, or other buſineſs. | 


entertain {till more ambitious deſigns, and aſpire to 
the papacy. With this view, he became humble, pati- 
ent, and affable, ſo artfully concealing the natural impe- 
tuoſity of his temper, that one would have ſworn this 
gentleneſs and moderation were born with him. There 
was ſuch a change in his dreſs, his air, his words, and 
all his actions, that his neareſt friends and acquaintance 
ſaid, He was not the ſame man.” A greater altera- 
tion, or a more abſolute victory over his paſſions, was 
never ſeen in any one, nor is there an inſtance, perhaps 


ner, or ſo artfully diſguiſing his foibles and imperfecti- 
ons, for ſuch a number of years. Yet there were ſome, 
who, notwithſtanding his utmoſt care and diſſimulation, 
ſuſpected (which they afterwards found to be true) that 
he, all that time, had his eye upon the Triple Crown. 

His confeſſor told him one day, after he came to be 
Pope, That the whole court was aſtoniſhed, at his 
having been guilty of ſo much hypocriſy whilſt he 
< was Cardinal; to which he anſwered, © That his 
conſcience did not at all reproach him upon that ac- 
count ; as what he did, was by the inſpiration of the 

Almighty, wha knew his virtues, and how proper an 
© inſtrument. he was to ſave his Church, and reſtore 
*-the declining glory and ſplendor of the holy * 
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Before he was Cardinal, he had always ſhewn great 
tendernels to his relations; but when he was inveſted 
with that dignity, he began to behave to them in a 
quite different manner, knowing that diſintereſtedneſs 
in that point, was one of the keys to the papacy ; ſo 
| that when his brother Anthony came to ſee him at 
Rome, he lodged him at an inn, and ſent him back 
again the next day, with only a preſent of 60 crowns, 
ſtrictly charging him to return immediately to the care 
of his family, and tell them, That his {ſpiritual cares 
« increaſed upon him, and he is now dead to his re- 
« lations and the world; but as he found old age and 
* infirmities began to approach, he might, perhaps, in 
* a while ſend for one of his nephews to wait upon 
Hin . | 

His ſiſter Camilla, thinking it a good opportunity, 
ſent the following letter by Anthony; the ſtile and mat- 
ter of which the reader will not think ſtrange, when he, 
conſiders that it came from a poor ignorant peaſant. 


LORD CARDINAL, MY DEAR BROTHER, 


Re 


H E facriſtan of our church, who is a very ho- 
neſt man, and one that I can truſt with any 
* thing, writes this letter for me. If all your relations 
* and friends were glad to hear of your firſt being made 
General and then Biſhop, you may be ſure they 
* were overjoyed at the news of your being Cardinal, 
* for which I humbly thank God with all my heart, 
and don't doubt but the other Lord Cardinals will in 
time make you Pope. My ſon, who is now twelve 
years old, is grown a great boy, and is. ſhortly to be 
* apprentice to his father, but we make him learn to 
* read and write. Anthony's fon goes to ſchool, and 
is fond of learning, as you uſed to be; it would do 
you good to hear him talk of you; poor child, he 
© often ſays, If his uncle ſhould ever come to be Pope, 
* he ſhall be a Lord Cardinal, which makes him mind 
© his book, and behave like a good boy. If you will 
: give us leave to come to Rome, e will ſet out im- 
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year for this laudable purpoſe. | 4e The 


* would have us bring the whole family with us; and 
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mediately ; my huſband ſhall do what he can for 
you in his bung and Iwill waſh and take care 
of your linen. My daughter is about fourteen, it 
is in your power, I ſuppoſe, to put her a ſervant 
into ſome nunnery, or get her a marriage portion 
out of the money that is given away every year to 
poor maids [3]. All our neighbours ſay, you may 
now do us a great deal of good. if you pleaſe, as we 
dare ſay you will; my huſband would have come 
to Rome: with brother Anthony, but I would not 
let him, as I expect you will ſoon ſend for us, and 
then I will come with them. If you keep Anthony 
with you, let us know by a letter, whether you 


if ſo, I hope, dear brother, you will ſend us ſome 
money, that we may come on horſe-back. We long 
to hear from you, and not only I, but my huſband 
and children die with impatience to embrace you, 
I can't tell whether you love me as you uſed to de, 
but this I know, that there is no alteration in the 


affe ion of, | | 
* Lord Cardinal, my dear Brother, : 
« Your dutiful and loving Siſter, 
„ CamilLa PERETTI,” 


M ISS ANSWER; 


Siſter CAMILLA, EL 4 
HAD an account of our family by brother An- 
thony, who, at the ſame time, delivered your let 

ter to me. If it was in my power, and I had no 
other cares of infinitely more conſequence to attend 
to, than that of enriching my relations, I would en- 
deavour to make at leaſt a competent proviſion for 


hem. But as God has been pleaſed to call me to hs 


ſervice alone, I ſhall uſs my utmoſt efforts to dive 
myſelf of all partiality to my kindred, and ever 
other wordly affection. 


{3] Moſt of the religious houſes in Rome give large ſums ever] 
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« The ſight of Anthony, was a ſatisfaction to me, 
but I ſhould have been much better pleaſed, if he 
had Raid at Le Grotte, whither I have ordered him 
toreturn. His Holineſs did not honour me with 
the purple only that I might have an opportunity 
of agrandizing my relations, but to attach me 
wholly to his ſervice, and that of the church. Though 
Jam now a Cardinal, I ſhall lead a monaſtic life, 


altogether retired from the noiſe and tumult of ſe- 


cular affairs. I told Anthony, he did well in ſend- 
ing his ſon to ſchool, and approve of your doing the 
ſame ; if it is poſſible, I will procure them ſome- 


thing out of the charitable collections that are made 


here, and remit it to your curate for their uſe. At 
preſent I ſend you 60 crowns by Anthony, to whom 
[ have given the like ſum. As for your daughter, 
I will endeavour to get her ſome part of the alms 
that is given to difpoſe of poor maids in marriage; 
and, if any other opportunity offers of doing them 
a ſervice, I will not neglect it: but don't fail to 
keeping them at ſchool. I can't help pitying your 
ſimplicity in defiring to come to Rome. You ſeem 
to forget who you are, at leaſt not to know that you 
are not a proper. perſon to be ſeen there, eſpecially 
under my roof, as eccleſiaſtics are not allowed to 
entertain any woman in their houſes. Let me ad- 


viſe you to be content with your condition, and be- 


eve me when I tell you, that a ſmall pittance, ac- 
quired by honeſt labour and induſtry, is infinitely 
preferable-to all the fears and cares that are the con- 
ſtant attendants of riches.” In ſhort, this is all you 
muſt over expect from me, except my prayers to 
God for your health and welfare. Vou may aſſure 
yourſelf my tenderneſs for you is not in the leaſt di- 
miniſhed, and that I ſhall never be aſhamed of cal- 
ling myſelf . . ee 
| | «© Your affectionate Brother, 


Cardinal MonTa iro.” 


As 


140 T Book [I] 
As he was known to be the author and adviſer of 
the bull in Cœna Domini, and, for that reaſon, looked 
upon with an evil eye by moſt of the ambaſſadors, he 
went to viſit them ſeparately in a very humble man- 
ner ; and gave ſo good an account of his behaviour, 
and ſuch ſtrong reaſons for acting as he did in that 
aftair, that he entirely wiped of the bad opinion they 
had conceived of him. He took great care, however, 
from that time, not to do any thing that might dray 
upon him the ill will and reſentment of either princes 
or their ambaſſadors. The papacy being now the ob- 
ject of his wiſhes and deſigns, he laid down certain 
- maxums, which (if he was not the author of them) he 
obſerved with ſo undeviating a perſeverance, that he 
far exeeeded every one that had gone before him in 
that reſpect, and at laſt, by their aſſiſtance, opened 
to himſelf the gates of the Vatican. 1 
Soon after his exaltation to the purple, he received 
a congratulatory letter from his old friend Boſſius, who, 
after the death of Cardinal Carpi, left Rome, and led 
a very retired life in the country; where he died in a 
ſhort time after, to the inexpreſſible concern of Mon- 
talto, who had ſo great an affection for him (and in- 
deed with very good reaſon) that, if he had lived till 
Montalto was Pope, he would certainly have mad: 
him a Cardinal. 7 8 | FT. 
Much about the ſame time, the Hope of Venice died, 
and was ſucceeded by Mocenigo, who was one of the 
Senators that Montalto had been recommended to 
when he went Inquiſitor to that city, and had done 
him many important ſervices, conſtantly ſupporting 
and ſiding with him in the ſquabbles that he had with 
the Conventuals there; but when he began to enter 
into diſputes with the Senate, he turned his back upon 
him, and became as much his enemy as ever he had 
been his friend. The hurry and commotion that wis 
occaſioned by this election. prevented the Venetian 
from ſending their compliments to the new creat 
Cardinals ſo early as they uſed to do; upon which 


Montalto, who now reſolved to carry his cup . 
8 8 — 
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with the Republic, where he was ſenſible he had many 
enemies, thought it would be the beſt way to be be- 
ſorehand with them in his civilities, as it would ſhew 
he had quite forgot the quarrels that had happened 
when he was amongſt them, and ſerve to obliterate 
the bad opinion they formerly entertained of him; for 
which purpoſe, he wrote to congratulate the Doge 
upon his election, and the league which the Republic 
had lately entered into with other Chriſtian powers 
| againſt the Turk. | | LY e 
The Doge, who was extremely pleaſed with this 
iece of complaiſance, ordered public rejoicings and 
andes to be made over-againſt the convent of the 
Franciſcans, in Venice; the Te Deum to be ſung at 
St. Mark's, at which the whole Senate was preſent, 
and an anſwer to be delivered to him, by their ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, who was alſo to make him an offer of 
his freedom at Venice, which would -entitle him to 
hold any abbey, biſhopric, or other eccleſiaſtical pre- 
| ferment in that ſtate, But as this would, in ſome 
meaſure, make him dependent upon the Republic, 
and oblige him, upon particular occaſions, to vote 
with the cardinals that eſpouſed their intereſts, he ci- 
villy declined it, defiring the ambaſſador to return his 
thanks to the Senate, and let them know how ſenfible 
he was of the great honour they had done him : For 
it was one of his maxims not to attach himſelf to the 
ſervice of any one particular power, but to obſerve a 
perfect neutrality and indifference to all, leſt he ſhould 
create himſelf many enemies, whilſt he endeavoured to 
gain one friend. ren EX Yi - | | 
He retained, however, a grateful impreſſion of this 
favour ever after, both whilſt he was Cardinal, and 
when he came to he Foy an; br 
The Senate of Genoa ſent, likewiſe, to felicitate him 
upon this occaſion ; and the grand duke of Tuſcany, 
who had always expreſſed a particular regard for Mon- 
talto, and entertained him like a prince when he viſited 
that provinceas General, ordered his ambaſſador to wait 
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upon him, not only with his compliments, but a pre- 

ſent of 500 crowns, and ſeveral fine pieces of plate. 
Amongſt many others, of all ranks and degrees, that 

ſent their congratulations, we muſt not forget father 


Sarnano, who was almoſt the only Monk that had 


conſtantly ſtuck cloſe to him in all his troubles and 


perſecutions from the conventuals, ſometimes to the 


imminent hazard of his own perſon and intereſt. 
The affairs of this world ſeem to be ruled by a fort 
of fatality or predeſtination. When Providence deſigns 
to exalt a perſon to any eminent degree of honour, it 
not only inſpires him with courage and reſolution; but 


ſuggeſts a proper conduct and means to attain that 


end ; as may be ſeen in ſeveral occurrences of Mon- 
taito's life, and in this of Sarnano's. For what other 
reaſon can be aſſigned why he would never forſake 
Montalto, though he was not only tempted, by great 
rewards and promiſes, but even threatened with the 
General's diſpleaſure and reſentment, if he did not; at 


a time too when there was not the leaſt proſpect of his 


ever arriving at the Papacy ? Without doubt Divine 
Providence deſigned to make Sarnano a Cardinal by 
theſe means, and for that purpoſe indued him with 
an invincible firmneſs and conſtancy in his friendſhip, 
and impelled him to ſeek the favour and eſteem of 
Montalto by all other methods. CCC 

Pius V. died the March following [1572], and the 
church loſt in him one of the beſt and moſt zealous 


Pontifs that ever governed it. The order of St. Do- 


minick, that has been ſo remarkably ſerviceable to 


Chriſtianity, by propagating the faith in the moſt'dF 


tant religons, by the converſion of ſo many. thouſand 
heathens, by the blood of its martyrs, by its confel- 
ſors and preachers, by its unlimited charity to the fick 


and diſtreſſed, never yet merited ſo much of the Chrit 


tian church as in giving it this Pope. 8 

Whem the Cardinals had performed their laſt duty to 
this holy man after the uſual manner, they entered the 
Conclave. Montalto, who was one of the number, did 


not feem to give himſelf the leaſt trouble or * 
| 8 : * 
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about the election, and lived altogether in his apart- 
ment, like a monk in his cell, without ever ſtirring 
out, except to his devotions. He affected privacy and a 
total ignorance of all the cabals and intrigues of the ſe- 
veral factions. - When any Cardinal aiked him to en- 
ter into his party, he anſwered with the greateſt ap- 


pearance of ſimplicity and indifference, © That for his 


« part, he was of no manner of conſequence; that as he 
« had never been in the Conclave before, he was afraid 
« of making ſome falſe ſtep, and ſhould, therefore, leave 
& the affair to be conducted wholly by people of great- 
« er knowledge and experience.” By theſe means he 
avoided engaging himſelf to any party. © | 
A behaviour ſo contrary to what it was before he 
put on the purple, gave reaſon for ſuſpicion to ſome 
quick-ſighted people; and Cardinal Gambara, who 
wanted to draw him into his intereſt, ſeeing he could 
not prevail upon him, and that he was determined to 
have no concern with any fide or faction, ſaid to him 
with ſome ſharpneſs, © I would adviſe you to let this 
method of proceeding alone till another time, for 
* you have no chance at preſent.” 229 A 
It was matter of ſurprize to moſt people, that a man 
who had ſpirit and refolution enough to oppoſe the 
whole Senate of Venice, at the peril of his life, and had 
ſo many broils and fierce contentions with his ſuperiors 
about trifles, ſhould become, on a ſudden, ſo calm and 


temperate, as to ſit altogether inactive and ſupine in ſo 


important a concern as the election of a Pope. But he 
did not much trouble himſelf about what the public: 
thought, and left them to give their opinions of his 
conduct as they pleaſed. When any one aſked him, 
who he thought was the fitteſt perſon to be Pope? He 
laid, © They were all ſo worthy men, and ſo thorough- 
* ly well qualified to govern the Church, that, upon 
: his conſcience, he could not tell, but wiſhed he had 
Das many voices as there were Cardinals, that he 


might vote for every one of them.” © | 


As he was canting one day in this ſtrain to Cardinal 
Farneſe,, the Cardinal ſaid ſmartly to him, © Other 


people 
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* people may ſwallow this, Sir, but it won't go down 
with me.” Coro og comune a 
It was very remarkable in this Conclave, that the 
election of Cardinal Buon Compagnon was begun and 
finiſhed in five hours time, without any oppoſition, or 
the tedious formality of examinations and ſcrutinies [4] 
which are generally enter'd into by the heads of oppo- 
lite parties. It happened the 13th of May, 1552 
Montalto had heard nothing of the matter, till they 
were conducting him to the chapel to be adored; 
when Cardinal Alexandrino, knocking at the door of 
his apartment as they went by, ſaid, © Come along 
„ with us, we have choſen a Pope,” upon which he 
followed them to the chapel where the adoration was 
rformed ; and Buon Compagnon took the name of 
Gregory XIII; the college of Cardinals walking before 
him 1n proceſſion from the Conclave. \7 ha 
Montalto expreſſed a great deal of joy. and told his 
_ Holineſs, when he had an opportunity, in private, 
* That he had never wiſhed for any thing ſo much in 
* his life, and that he ſhould always remember his 
* goodneſs and the favours he had received from hin 
in Spain.” | A t 
The Pope ſeemed to believe what he ſaid, but did 
not ſnew him any particular regard, or employ him in 
any ſort of buſineſs during his pontificate, leaving him 
to enjoy his privacy and retirement. He nevertheleſs 
took all opportunities of making his court to the Pope's 
family, eſpecially Cardinal Buon Compagnon his ne- 
ew ; and as he had now little elſe to do, betook 
himſelf again to his ſtudies ; and finiſhed his. commen- 
tary upon St. Ambroſe, which he publiſhed and de- 
dicated to his Holineſs, who received it very civilly, 
without, however, ſhewing him any extraordinary 
mark of favour or reſpect : on the contrary, he treat- 
ed him, all the while he was Pope, with a coolneſs that 


approached very near to contempt. 
Some were of opinion, that his cloſe attachment to, 


[4] The words ſcrutiny, and adoration, ſhall be explained, when 
we come to Montalto's election. PL 5 
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and the uncommon favours he had received from the 
late Pope, who was no favourite with Gregory were 
the occaſion of this neglect. Beſides, he ſtill looked 
upon him as a rigid and ſevere man, though he had of 
ate put on that appearance of candour and ſimplicity. 
Others imagined, that his Holineſs, who had diſcovered 
in the courſe of his acquaintance with him in Spain, 
that he was of a bold and enterprizing ſpirit, would not 


truſt him with any ſhare in the management of affairs' 
for that reaſon. This coolneſs of the Pope confirmed 
| Montalto in his reſolution (as he ſaid) not to trouble 


himſelf any more with the concerns of this world ; and 


he immediately bought a ſmall houſe, near St. Maria 


Maggiore, where he lived a very private and retired 
life, with few domeſtics, ſeldom ſtirring out, except 
upon the moſt preſſing occaſions. To amuſe himſelf, 
he was conſtantly making ſome little addition to it; 
and when he came afterwards to be Pope, raiſed it 
into a magnificent palace, with noble gardens, foun- 
tains, ſtatues; groves, walks, &c. and called it the [I] 
Palace of Peretti. | | 

The Pope having opened the Jules in the year 
1575, Montalto ſpent in works of piety full as much 


as his ſmall income would bear; he was very chanta- 


ble to pilgrims and ſtrangers that had no where to 
lodge; but eſpecially to the ſick, and thoſe of his order 
that came for indulgences, whom he took to his own 
houſe, and entertained at his table twice a day. He 
uſed to paſs moſt of his time in the confeſſional chairs; 
as if he was nothing more than a common Prieſt, which 
got him a wonderful reputation amongſt the people. 
lt is certain, no other Cardinal exerted himſelf with ſo 
much zeal and piety, as he did upon this occaſion. 
The year after this [1576], the plague being in 
Italy, a Congregation was appointed to concert proper 
meaſures for preventing the infection from being 
brought to Rome, and ſomebody propoſing Montalto 
asd very fit perſon to aſſiſt at it; the Pope objected to 
um, as an indolent, dreaming fellow, when there was 
ine greateſt neceſſity for vigilance and activity. 
| About 
[1] La Vigna di Peretti. 
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© of very little conſequence wherever he was.” 


of his in the year 1559. Cardinal Alexandrino foli- 
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About the ſame time, the affairs of Poland being in 
extreme confuſion, by the retreat of Henry III, who 
had abandoned that kingdom, to go and take poſſeſſl- 
on of the crown of France, left him by his brother 
Charles IX, at his death; a conſiſtory was called to 
deliberate upon what was neceſſary to be done to 
maintain the peace and tranquillity of that nation, and 
ſomebody obſerving that Montalte was not preſent, 
his Holineſs ſaid, Tt did not much ſignify, for he was 


At the beginning of his Pontificate, Gregory dimi- 
niſhed the penſions, which Pius V. had given to thoſe 
Cardinals that had but a ſmall revenue, either with a 
deſign to apply this money to the wants of the church, 
which he thought ought to be firſt conſidered, or to 
deſtroy what his predeceſſor had done; whatever 
might be the motive, Montalfo was entirely deprived 


cited the Pope to reſtore it ; but he anſwered coolly, 
„If you will do any thing for him yourſelf, I vil 
give you my benediction for it.“ 5 
Montalto did not expreſs any ſort of chagrin or re- 
ſentment at this uſage : on the contraty, happening 
to meet Philip Buon Compagnon, the Pope's nephey, 
who was made Cardinal with the title of St. Sixtus, he 
adroitly turned the converſation upon that ſubjed, 
and ſaid, He would ſtrip himſelf to his very ſhirt, to 
* ſecond the zeal which the Pope ſo worthily mani 
* feſted for the good of Chriſtendom ; that he neve 
„ found himſelf fo rich, as ſince he had no penſion; 
„that he was ſorry he had not reſigned it voluntarily, 
“ and thought he could not do better, than leave the 
* entire diſpoſal of what he had to ſo pious and cha- 
e ritable a Paſtor.” 5 1 $6 
France and the Low Countries were in a deplorable 
condition at this time, by the great advantages whicl 
the Proteſtants had gained over the armies of Franc 
and Spain. This ſect, for want of timely oppoſitivl, 
had eſtabliſhed their new doctrine upon the ruins of 
the Romiſh Church ; and the Pope, deeply afflicted f 


* 


— 
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ſo dangerous a progreſs, ordered public prayers and 
ſupplications to be made; and held ſeveral conſiſto- 
ries to conſider of a remedy for an evil that threatened 
the peace of all Chriſtendom; upon which Montalto 
ſaid one day, That, in ſo deſperate a diſeaſe, there 
« was more occaſion for ſomething elſe, than Maſſes 
and Conſiſtories.“ This being carried to the Pope, 
| he ſent for Montalto to know what he meant by it; 
but, after a long conference with him, he told his ne- 
phew St. Sixtus, He could make nothing of him, 
„ and that he was never the wiſer. A 

Towards the end of this year, his brother Anthony 
died of grief, (occaſioned, as it was faid, by the diſap- 
pointment and cool reception he met with at Rome 
from the Cardinal) at the age of 53, leaving behind 
him two ſons and a daughter. Though he was much 
afflicted at this event, he endeavoured to. conceal his 
forfow ; and when the warden of the Holy Apoſtles, - 
who had been one of his pupils and followers, came to 
let him know, they deſigned to make a magnificent 
funeral for his brother in their convent, he defired him 
to thank them for this demonſtration of their reſpect, 
but ſaid, He could not help being ſurprized at their 
* intention, as he entirely renounced all ties of blood, 
* and was now dead to his relations, and they to him; 
that if they would, out of charity, ſay a private 
* Maſs for the ſoul of his brother, he ſhould be much 
” obliged to them; but as for making a pompous fu - 
* neral for a poor ruſtic, he thought it would look 
like a banter upoti the meanneſs of his family ;” ſo 
that he would not ſuffer the leaſt ceremony upon this 
occaſion, nor receive any viſits of condolence. 

The plague ſtill raging with great violence all over 
Lombardy, notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon ; 
the Pope appointed a freſh Congregation of Cardinals, 
not only to confider of means to keep it out of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate, but to diſtribute the alms that had 
been collected at Rome amongſt the poor people; as 
this calamity was likewiſe attended with ſo ſevere a fa- 
mine, that more died by Hunger, than the peſtilence. 

L 2 Montalto 
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Montalto was ſummoned to affiſt at it; but as he 
was convinced, by ſeveral proofs, that the Pope did 
not much like him, and had neglected to call him to 
ſeveral others, when matters of great conſequence wert 
to be debated, he went to his Holineſs, and told him, 
„ That his infirmities and bad ſtate of health would 
© not give him leave to attend without manifeſt dan- 
% ger of his life, and therefore hoped he would be ſo 
© kind to excuſe him.” Upon which being aſked by 
the Pope, Whether he would not venture his lik 
for the good of the public?” he anſwered, © That 
he would not only venture, but moſt willingly lay 
« down his life, if it would in any wiſe contribute to 
the propagation of the true religion; but upon ſuch 

an occaſion as the preſent, he did not think himſelf 
4 obliged to it, as there were ſo many other wiſer and 
© more worthy perſons than himſelf, who were able 
« to go through the fatigue of ſuch functions with- 
out the leaf peril or hazard,” 8 
Cardinal Farneſe, who was preſent, whiſpering the 
Pope in the ear, © That ſuch a poor filly old fellow 
„ could be of no ſervice to them; his Holineſs told 
him, © He was at liberty to attend, or not attend, juſt 
as he pleaſed.” 

Alexandrino was piqued to ſee a perſon that was {o 
much beloved, and had been created a Cardinal by his 
uncle, treated with that contempt, and took all oppor- 
tunities of ſupporting him, and ſpeaking in his favour, 
As the Pope was not willing to diſoblige this Cardinal, 
who had done him ſome conſiderable ſervices, he gave 
Montalto the biſhoprick of Fermo at his requeſt; which 
he thought would be very agreeable to him, as it was 
worth 1000 crowns per annum more than that of St. 
Agatha, and lay in the province where he was born. 
But Montalto, who was reſolved to live in Rome,” that 
he might be ready to take the advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that favoured his deſigns, after he had drawn 
the Cardinals into his net, ſeemed very indifferent about } 
it, and did not expreſs ſo much ſatisfaction as was an 
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pected. However, he went to wait upon the Pope to 
thank him for his great bounty and generoſity to him. 

Whilſt he pretended to be thus ignorant and re- 
gardleſs of what paſſed in the world, nothing happen- 
ed (how minute and inconſiderable ſoever) but he was 
informed of it. There was a Chaplain that lived with 
him, whom he had educated with as much care and 
tenderneſs, as if he had been his near relation. This 


man, who was of a cunning, ſubtile diſpoſition, inſinu- 


ated himſelf into different companies, picked up all the 


news, pryed into every ſecret, and related the whole to 


his Patron, who entered it into a little book to be made 
uſe of at a proper time. 

As he had now acquired the character of great ſanc- 
tity, and was eſteemed a very learned Divine, many 
people had recourſe to him for comfort or advice in 
their affliction or ſcruples of conſcience, thinking them 
ſelves happy, if they could obtain his ear in confeſſion. 
When he was aware of this, he gave them ſufficient 
opportunities, going ſometimes to one Church, and 
ſometimes to another, eſpecially to that of the Holy 
Apoſtles, Where he ſat hearing confeſſions two hours 
after morning, and as long after evening ſervice: at 
which times he would art fully draw out of people, not 
only their own private fins, but every thing that was 
done in the houſes of their acquaintance, with what- 


ever elſe they knew of the public concerns. 


The young and diſſolute, the grave and ſedate, the 
common people and magiſtrates, all reſorted to him; 
and as he affected an appearance of great modeſty and 
ſimplicity, they unboſomed themſelves to him without 
fear or reſerve This made him fo exact in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, when he came to be Pope; as 
there was no vice or ſcandal, or enormity of any kind, 
either in the Court or City, but he was acquainted 
with in all its circumſtances. 

Father Sarnano was likewiſe of ſervice to him in this 
reſpect, and to furniſh himſelf with another ſpy, that 
he could depend upon in ordinary occurrences, he rant 

| or 
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for Philip, one of his brother Anthony's ſons, who was 
taken away from ſchocl at his father's death, and had 
no other relation that was either able or willing to give 
him any further education. When he came to Rome, 
his Uncle bought kim a ſuit of coarſe clothes, without 
the leaſt finery or ornament about them; fo that Car- 
dinal Alexandrino, coming to viſit Montalto one day, 
and ſceing a country boy in the houſe, aſked who he 
was, and being told, he ſaid, I fhould not have ſuſ- 
* pected him to have been a Cardinals nephew; in- 
e deed brother, vou ought to cloath him in a better 
* manner.” But though he was fo careleſs of his dreſs, 
and in other reſr ects ſegmed to take no more notice of 
him, than if he had not been his nephew, he fent him 
to ſchool to Father Migali, a Jeſuit, to whom he gave 
a ſtrict charge not to neglect his education, and ſeemed 
much pleaſed when he found he had a genius for let- 
ters, often ſaying to him, * If you will endeavour to 
make yourſelf a ſcholar, you may poſſibly be the 
* {ſupport of our poor family; I have done what hes 
in my power, you muſt now try what you can do.” 
But before he had been long under the tuition of Miga- 
li, he was unfortunately killed in a quarrel by ſome of 
his ſchool-fellows, being only ſeventeen years old [5g]. 
Eis uncle, who loved him tenderly, though he 
ſeemed to have but little regard for him in public, 
was ſo ſhocked at this unforſeen accident, that he had 
much ado to diſguiſe his grief ; however, as he found 
it abſolutely neceſſary, he put on an air of unconcern, 
and did not appear to be much affected with it [6]. 
For when ſome of his friends aſked him, if he * 50 
| | eſign 


As! This ſtory is related; in a manner ſomething different by 
'4 LUANnNUs. 


[6] The Reader may perhaps be at a loſs to know how this fort 
of behaviour could any ways promote Montalto's deſign upon the 
Papacy ; for which reaſon it is neceſſary to acquaint him, that moſt 
of the Popes, after their advancement to that dignity, have brought 
a parcel of poor, hungry nephews, and other relations, to Rome 3 
and not only given them the beſt places and preferments, but ſome- 


times entruſted them with the ſole power and management of _—_ 
' "= ; WIC 


Book 111; POPE SIXTUS V. age 
deſign to apply to the Pope for juſtice upon the mur- 


„ preſs him to that which he was naturally inclined 
to; and told another perſon, who came (as he ſaid) 
to comfort him in his affſiction, That he was much 
« obliged to him for being more concerned upon that 
« occaſion, than he was himſelf.“ 1 | 
One of the Cardinals ſeeming ſurprized that he did 
not proſecute the authors of his nephew's death, he 
ſaid, * That his affection to his relations ought not to 
make him offend God; that he could not revenge 
« the death of his nephew, without wounding his con- 
„ ſcience, and endangering his ſalvation, which he 
would not do upon any earthly conſideration,” at 
which the Cardinel could hardly forbear ſmiling, and 
when he went away, ſaid, Truly, Sir, you are a 
mighty good Chriſtian !” and reporting it to Far- 
neſe, who could not endure him, he ſaid, ** Such is the 
8 ee that they muſt undergo, who aſpire to the 
* Papacy.” | | | 
He had two other nephews left, Alexander, the bro- 
ther of him that was killed, not quite fifteen years old ; 
and Michael, the ſon of Camilla, about the ſame age, 
whom he afterwards obliged to take the name of Pe- 
retti. Of theſe two youths, he began to take particu - 
lar care, though in ſecret, and ſent one of them to be 
educated at Bologna, the other at Aſcoli, procuring 
them ſome little.appointments, through the aſſiſtance 
of Sarnano, who often recommended them to Cardinal 
Alexandrino, pretending to be ſurpriſed, that Montalto 
would take no notice of ſo near relations, nor ever ſuffer 
them to come near him; and when Alexandrino ſpoke 
to Montalto of it, he ſaid, That his age and infirmi- 
| “ties 


which they have generally made uſe of to plunder the Church, often 
alienating its dominions and revenues; ſo that the Cardinals are 
very cautious how they chuſe a perſon that has a numerous family, 
or is remarkably fond of his relations. This cuſtom gave birth to 
the word, il _nepotiſmo, or nephewiſm (if I may be indulged the 


Alpote, a nephew. 


derers, he ſaid, © It would be affronting his Holineſs to 


lame liberty of expreſſion that the Italians make uſe of from 
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<« ties. admoniſhed him to think no more of fleſh and 
* blood, or concern himſelf any longer about the 
things of this world, as his poor foul now demanded 
& all his care.” | ET | 

In the year 1579, the Pope eſtabliſhed ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals in Rome and other parts of Chriſtendom, for the 
reception of ſtrangers that were forced out of their own 
country by the Proteſtants, and endowed them with 
conſiderable revenues. But this deſign was not ſpoke 
of in the moſt favourable manner, as it was thought a 
miſapplication of the Church's treaſure, and a means 
to invite diſorderly people to come and ſettle there, 
Montalto however, out of complaiſance to the Pope, 
ſpoke highly in their praiſe to every body that came 
to ſee him. 

Alexander Farneſe, Duke of Parma, gained ſeveral 
conſiderable advantages over the Proteſtants this year, 
and took from them many towns; upon which great 
rejoicings were made at Rome. The whole College 
waited in form upon Cardinal Farneſe, to congratulate 
him upon the ſucceſs of his nephew, Montalto was 
not one of the laſt to pay his court to him ; and to 
do it the more effectually, he made a florid ſpeech in 
the Conſiſtor y, upon the great obligations the Church 
lay under to his valour, for ſo often and ſo generouſly 
expoſing his life in its ſervice ; and from thence took 
occaſion to make a long panegyric upon the whole 
Houſe of the Farneſe. 5 0 

About this time, the Grand Duke of Muſcovy [7] 
ſent an Ambaſſador to Rome, beſeeching his Holineſs, 
To interpoſe, as the common Father of all Chriſ- 
<< tians, and endeavour to make peace betwixt him 
and the King of Poland, as his dominions had been 
« grievouſly laid waſte in the courſe of a long war by 
that Prince. | 

The Ambaſſador was entertained in a very ſplendid 
manner at Rome, in the houſe of James Buon Com- 
pagnon, General of the Church, and received very 
graciouſly by his Holineſs ; when he admitted m_— 
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[7] They were not yet called Czars. 
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his firſt audience, he, for ſome time, refuſed to kiſs 
the Pope's feet; but was given to underſtand, that no 
perſon of any quality whatſoever was ſuffered to ap- 
pear in his preſence, without paying him this reſpect; 
that even the Emperor himſelf ſubmitted to it. As he 
ſpoke Latin very fluently, Montalto, who underſtood 
that language better than any of the other of the Car- 
dinals, was ordered to explain the nature of that cere- 
mony to him ; which he did with ſo much addreſs, that 
he ſoon complied without waiting for an anſwer from 
his maſter, to whom he had diſpatched a courier for 
inſtructions how to behave in this difficulty. 

The people that were in his train had ſome cuſtoms 
ſo very odd, that it may not be amiſs, perhaps to men- 
tion one or two of them. They always put brandy in- 
to their wine, though 1t was never ſo ſtrong, and when 
they were heated almoſt to a fever, plunged themſelves 
over head in the coldeſt water they could find. 

They went very often to Maſs, but would immedi- 
ately run out of the Church, if they ſaw a dog there, 
as * that holy place, they ſaid, © was not deſigned for 
* ſuch filthy animals; for which reaſon, orders were 
given to take particular care, that none came into the 
Churches whilſt they ſtaid at Rome, 

The Pope diſmiſſed the Ambaſſador in a very good 
humour, wrote to the King of Poland, to deſire he 
would liſten to an accommodation; and ſent father 
Poſſevini to his court to perſuade him the more effec- 
tually to it, who ſucceeded ſo well in his negotiation, 
that peace was reſtored ſoon after betwixt Poland and 
Muſcovyv. | | | 

Before the Ambaſſador leſt Rome, he went to take 
his leave of ſeveral Cardinals, and amongſt the reſt of 
Montalto, with whoſe modeſty and frugality he was fo 
taken, that he ſaid to one of his attendants, © Surely 
this man muſt be a baſtard, for it is not poſſible to 
believe or think, conſidering the meanneſs of his houſe 
and furniture, that the other Cardinals ſhould be his 
* brethren.” The diſproportion that he ſaw betwixt 
the pomp and magnificence of their palaces, and the 

| plainneſs 
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plainneſs and ſimplicity of Montalto's little dwelling, 
where there was hardly furniture ſufficient for a monks 
cell, embarraſſed him to that degree, that he was 3 
long time before he could be brought to believe that 
people, amongſt whom there was ſo wide a difference 
in the diſtribution of church preferments, ſhould yet be 
of the ſame rank and denomination. | 
The confuſions that had long diſturbed the peace of 
Malta, being at laſt happily extinguiſhed by the good 
offices of the Pope, and the grand maſter, who had 
been long detained in priſon, came to Rome, attended 
by an hundred of the principal Knights of his order, 
where he was received by a train of 8 or horſe, 
and took up his reſidence in the palace of Cardinal 
D'Eſte. Scon after, he was admitted to an audienc: 
by the Pope, at which there were preſent twelve Car- 
dinals; one of them was Montalto, near whom he 
took his place after he had kiſſed his holineſs's feet, and 
was ſo charmed with his humility, and the ſoftneſs of 
his behaviour, that, during a ſtay of two months at 
Rome, he did not ſeem to reliſh any thing ſo muchas 
his converfation. He would not part with him, 
though he was at laſt taken dangerouſly ill; but de- 
fired him to ſtay with him and prepare him for death, 
ſaying very often to his moſt familiar friends, who 
came to viſit him, © That every time he ſaw Montal: 
* to, it put him in mind of the holy Biſhops of the 
primitive church ;” and at his deceaſe, which hap- 
pened ſoon after, he left him a legacy, as an acknov: 
Izdgement of his friendſhip and ſervices. m: 
Montalto had been conſidering many years of a pro- 
per method to reform the calendar, having formerly 
propoſed it to Pius V. and had ſome converſation with 
Gregory about it, when he was with him in Spain. 
But either not caring to be at the trouble of it, or mak- 
ing light of the propoſal, as it came from Montalto, he 
put it off from time to time with an excuſe, * That it 
% would not do for any long duration, and that in the 
“ end, it might introduce diforder and confuſion into 


the eſtabliſhed rules and cuſtoms of the n 
| | 
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This year Antony Lilio, a Phyſician, by Montalto's 
advice, who had ſeen and approved of it, preſented a 
mall treatiſe to the Pope compoſed by his brother 
Lewis Lilio, which his holineſs ordered Montalto, who 
he concluded had put him upon it, to take into exami - 
nation. This work contained a quite new ſyſtem, in 
which the epact was accommodated to the golden 
number, and the calculations ſo exact, that no con- 
fuſion or alteration cauld happen in it ever after. Mon- 
talto approved of the ſcheme, and preſſed the Pope to 
put it in execution as ſoon as poſſible. But he thought 
it proper to have a thing of ſo great conſequence laid 
before the conſiſtory; and as Montalto had a conſide- 
rable ſhare in this great undertaking, we ſhall give a 
more particular account of it. | 

Gregory, then, having communicated his deſign to 
the college of Cardinals, ſent copies of Lilio's letters 
taall the Princes and Univerſities in Europe, for their 
opinion of a ſuch a reformation. As ſoon as he had re- 
ceived their anſwer, he ſubmitted it to the judgment 
of the moſt able mathematicians and aftronomers of 
that age, whom he had purpoſely fent for to Rome. 
After a thorough examination of the ſcheme in their 
meetings at Montalto's, who preſided over them, they 
found Lilio's computation fo accurate, that they re- 
ſolved to make it a ſtanding and perpetual calendar 
for the future, EF 

It was neceflary in the firſt place to aſcertain the ex- 
act time of the vernal equinox ; ſecondly, to find out 
the 14th day of that moon, which happens upon, or 
immediately after it; and thirdly, to fix Eaſter-day for 
ever, on the firſt Sunday after that 14th days, as had 
been done by the ancient fathers, the Popes Pius, Vic 
tor, and the firſt general council of Nice. 2 

Now to reduce the vernal equinox to the 21ſt of 
March (the day it was fixt upon by that council) they 
ſtruck off, once for all, ten days from the month of 
October, 1581 : and to prevent any error or alteration 
for the future it was determined, that every 4th year 
ſnould be a Bifſextile, or Leap Year, except the year 

22 3 that 
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that concluded a century, which always before had 
been a Biſſextile, and ſhould be ſo again at the end of 
that, viz. the year 1600. But after that, only every 
4th centeſimal ſhould be a Biſſextile, e. g. the years 
1700, 1800, 1900, ſhould be common years, and 
the year 2000, a Biſſextile. 

In this manner, a remedy was provided for the er- 
rors and irregularities that had crept into the computa- 
tion of time, by ſolar years,. and the vernal equinox, 
and Eaſter-day exactly aſcertained. + 

The ſtyle, or calendar, being thus corrected, was 
called the Gregorian, out of compliment to the then 
reigning Pope; for the obſervation of which, he pub 
liſhed the Bull, Inter graviſſimas officii noſtri Paſtoralis 
curas, ea poſtrema non eſt, &c. ordering that it ſhould 
take place throughout Chriſtendom the next year [8], 

The city of Rome was viſited, at this time, by a ter- 
rible famine ; and Montalto having neither money nor 
proviſions, was obliged to have recourſe to Cardinal 
Colonna, who generouſly furniſhed him with both; out 
of which he again ſupplied the wants of the poor peo- 
ple in his neighbourhood, who were grievouſly dif 
treſſed. But it continuing a long time, and to ſuch a 
degree, that at laſt a man could but barely ſupport 
himſelf with bread, for a crown a day; he was fo re- 
duced himſelf, that he was obliged to the charity of 
others. He got ſo great a character amongſt the poor, 
by his behaviour in this calamitous ſeaſon, that they 
ſaid publickly in the ſtreets, © That Cardinal Montal- 
* to, who lived upon charity himſelf, gave them with 
4 one hand, what he received with the other; whill 
the reſt of the Cardinals, who wallowed in abun- 
dance, contented themſelves with ſhewing them the 
« way to the hoſpital.” . 

The rapacity and avarice of the Pope's relations * 

5 


[8] The French edition ſays, not till the year 1585, which! 
fancy'is an error. Mais comme cette reformation, ne fe pouvoit 
faire meme temps par toute la Chretiente, afin de prevent * 
deſordre, que ce retardement pourroit cauſer ; on fit un inſtruc 
tion pour l'etablir dans l'annee 1585, et les ſuivantes. 
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creaſed this dearth: for as they knew the harveſt had 


failed, and there was but little corn in the country 
about Rome, they not only ſent all that was in the 
public magazines to be ſold there, at four times the 
price they could get for it in Rome, but bought up all 
that was in private hands, forbidding every body elſe 
to ſell any out of the city, by which means they 
brought on a remedileſs famine. Many of the Cardi- 
nals complained to the Pope; but Montalto, who, for 
his own intereſt, was cautious of doing any thing that 
might diſoblige the Cardinal nephew, made the beſt 
excuſes he could for it in all companies. 

There happened, about the ſame time, a quarrel 
betwixt ſome Roman gentlemen and the archers, in 
which there was a great deal of bloodſhed. As Mon- 
talto was in ſome danger of his life, one of the parties- 


being dangerouſly wounded cloſe by his fide, it is, in 
ſome meaſure neceſſary to give a ſhort account of this 


tragical accident. ES: 
The Provoſt-marſhal, attended by a party of his * 
ple, went into the Piazza di Sienna, to take one of the 


banditi that he was in purſuit of, and apprehended 


him very near the palace of the Urſini. As he was 
taking him to priſon, he happened to meet the Sig- 
niors Raymond Urſini, Sylla Savelli, Octavio Ruſti- 


cucci, with ſome others of their friends, and ſeveral 
officers, who had been out on horſe- back to take the 
ar. Urſini, when he was acquainted with the affair, 


ordered the Marſhal to releaſe his priſoner, whom he 
had no right to arreſt in the precincts of his palace, 
which he refuſing to do, Ruſticucci was ſo provoked, 
that he ſtruck him with his cane. 'The Marſhal, en- 
raged to ſee himſelf treated after that manner, called 
out to his attendants to fire upon them ; which they 
immediately did, and mortally wounded the three no- 
blemen. Ruſticucci died immediately, and was drag- 
ged along, by his horſe, after he was dead. The other 
two were carrièd off, their wounds ſtreaming with 


blood, and only lived till the next . | 


Montalto 
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given the Hat to ſo many deſerving men at one 
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Montalto happening to come that way on foot, juſt 
as the fray began, drew near to them, thinking, per. 
haps, they would have ſome reſpect for his habit ; but 
when he hed the balls whiſtle about his ears, he got 
off as faſt as he could, and ran into a houſe with his 
ſervant, who received a large wound in his arm, 

This rencounter cauſed a great uproar, and filled 
the city with confternation. The friends and relations 


of the Urſini, to glut their revenge, purſued and killed 


all the archers they could find in the ftreets for two 
days after, even cloſe to the gates of the Pope's palace, 
They killed four all together in a narrow alley, and it 
was dreadful to ſee with what a ſpirit of rage and blood- 
thirſtineſs, they chaſed theſe poor wretches about the 
city. His Holineſs, who knew how dangerous it was 
to oppoſe the firſt emotions of an enraged populace, 
for fear of provoking them to a higher degree of mad- 
neſs, let them ſpend their firſt fire ; but, in a little time 
after, cauſed the ringleaders of this ſedition to be pub- 
licly executed, on pretence of having been guilty of 
other crimes. The Marſhal ſaw the danger he was in. 


and fled, in diſguiſe, the night after this happened; but 


the Pope, who thought it proper to puniſh him in an 
exemplary manner, made ſo diligent a ſearch after him, 
that he was ſoon taken and brought to Rome, where 
he had his head cut off. His death, in ſome degree, 
appeaſed the Urſini, and ſatiated the fury of the peo- 
ple, who loudly exclaimed againſt his inſolence, in 
daring to fire upon perſons of ſuch quality. | 
As it gave the Pope a great deal of concern and ur- 
eaſineſs to ſee the city in ſuch a fertnent, to put it in 
good humour again, and efface the remembrance of 


What had lately happened, he reſolved to make a pro- 


motion of Cardinals, and prefer ſuch people only a5 
were truly worthy of that honour. The whole city 
expreſſed an extraordinary degree of joy upon this oc- 
caſion; and it gave his Holineſs no {mall ſatisfaction 
to hear the people ſay, © That never any Pope had 


time, 
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« time, and that not only the Holy College, but all 

„ Chriſtendom, was obliged to him for it,” 
It is not unworthy of notice, that four Cardinals of 
this promotion became Popes, viz. John Baptiſt Caſ- 
tagna, a Roman, of Genoeſe parents, Cardinal of St. 
Marcellus, who was Urban VII; Nicholas Sfondrata, 
a Milaneſe, Cardinal of St. Cæcilia, afterwards Grego- 
ry XIV; John Anthony Facquinetti, a Bologneſe; 
Cardinal Santiquattro, who took the name of Innocent 
IX; and Alexander di Medicis, Archbiſhop of Flo- 
rence, with the title of St. Cyriack (though he was 
generally called the Cardinal of Florence) afterwards 
Leo XI. The ſhortneſs of their Pontificates is no leſs 
remarkable; for Urban was Pope only 13 days; 
Gregory 10 months; Innocent not quite two; and 
Leo but 25 days; ſo that they all four reigned but a 
little above a year : and there has not been an exam- 
ple of ſo quick a ſucceſſion, ſince the days of St. Peter. 
Immediately. after this promotion, the ſtreets were 
crouded with Prelates and Cardinals, going to viſit, 
and returning from, thoſe that had been lately created. 
But Montalto, who pretended to be infirm, and almoſt 
dying for the three laſt years, was very flow in paying 
his compliments, and took almoſt two months to wait 
upon them: As there were at leaſt three days betwixt 
every viſit, he uſed to make apologies for being ſo tar- 
dy in performing his duty, and ſaid, His infirmities. 
and great age would not permit him to be ſo early in 
his congratulations as he could wiſh, but that his 
* inclination was good, though his body was weak.“ 
They could not gueſs at his motive for affecting to 
ſeem old and infirm ; for if any one enquired of his 
age, he told them he was many years older than he 
really was. To act conſiſtently, he very ſeldom went 
to Conſiſtories; and when he did, would lean upon 
ſome body's arm, as if he was not able to ſupport him- 
telf. In coming out from any Congregation, he never 
troubled himſelf about order or precedence, but uſed 
to ſtay behind the reſt ; and if there was any ſtair- caſe 
5 | S to 
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«© expect every moment to be ſuffocated with the 
„ Phthiſic ;” and the Cardinal recommending ſome 
medicines, that he thought would be of ſervice to him; 
he anſwered, © They may perhaps give me a'little reſ- 
< pite from my pains, but it is not poſſible they ſhould 
cure me of old age.” | | 

He paſſed eight days, during Lent [1585], in the 
convent of the Holy Apoſtles, to perform his devoti- 
ons, and hear a celebrated preacher that was one of 
his particular friends, perhaps to let the world ſee, that 
all the ill uſage he had met with in that convent, was 
not able to make him behave otherwiſe than became 
a good Chriſtian; which occaſioned ſome of his friends 
to ſay, Poor man ! now he is going to the Monks 
again; he has but a ſhort time to live, and full of 
miſery.” They that had known him there whilſt he 
was a monk, and afterwards when he was General of 
the Order, could not, by any means, account for the 
wonderful alteration they ſaw in his temper ; anda 
great Prelate, who was the warden's intimate acquaint- 
ance, aſking him one day, How Montalto behaved 
« amongſt them, and whether they were altogether by 
„the ears as they uſed to be,” the warden replied, 
„That he hardly knew he lived in the convent,” 

Soon after he returned to his own houſe, the Pope 
died. He had heard private Maſs, on Sunday the th 
of April, at his own Chapel, and had a mind to go from 
thence to high Maſs, that was to be eee in the 
chapel of St. Sixtus IV. whither Cardinal Caſtagna had 
dragged Montalto much againſt his will, though he 
would not come to a Conſiſtory that was held the next 
day, in which notice was given, that there would be a 
Signature, [9] the day following, where the Pope de- 
ſigned to have been preſent ; but being taken fick, 
Blanchetti, the Chamberlain, countermanded it, which 
occaſioned the report of his illneſs to be ſpread all over 


Rome. | 
7 Gregor), 


* [9] A day appointed for ſigning all publick Inſtruments in the 
Conſiſtory, ſuch as Bulls, Briefs, Diſpenſations, Edicts, preſenting 
Petitions, &c. 
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Gregory, who found himſelf but flightly indiſpoſed 
at firſt, had a deſire, to have diſpatched ſome things of 
great conſequence, and was diſpleaſed that they put 
of the Signature. He got up late on Wedneſday 
morning, and after he had walked ſome time, ſupport- 
ed by the Cardinals St. Sixtus and James Buon Com- 
pagnon, his nephews, went to breakfaſt with them: As 
he did not ſeem then in any immediate danger, they 
took leave of him and returned home; but Blanchetti, 
about two hours after, perceiving him pale and much 
altered, ſent for his phylicians, who, 200 his pulſe 
very feeble and irregular, were of opinion he had not 
long to live, and immediately ordered him to be put 
to bed again, acquainting him with the danger he was 
in, which he did not ſeem to be apprehenſive of, as he 
was not very ill at that time, though in a weak and 
languid condition, Upon this he ſent for Farneſe, 
Dean of the Holy College, to attend him, with moſt 
of the other Cardinals, and earneſtly exhorted them to 
chuſe a perſon worthy to fill St. Peter's chair. Amongſt 
the others, Montalto was ſent for, and immediately ſet 
out for the Vatican ; but hearing, before he arrived 
there, that the Pope was dead, he was returning; when 
another Cardinal meeting him, would have P 
him to go back with him, and ſaid, Come along, bro- 
* ther, if we don't find his Holineſs alive, we ſhall at 
* leaſt have the conſolation of ſeeing him, though he 
is dead;” Montalto replied, © It is much more pro- 
* per for me to go home again, for I'm ſure I ſhall 
* ſoon follow him.” The Pope did not live to ſee any 
of the Cardinals he had ſent for; nor could his nephews 
arrive time enough to ſpeak with him, For ſoon after 
his phyſicians came, the diſorder being a quinſey, his 
throat began to ſwell to ſuch a degree, that one could 
ſcarce underſtand him when he ſpoke, Being now 
convinced that he was in great danger, he aſked one 
of the phyſicians, © How long he thought he might 
' live,” who told him 0 He could not in- 
* ſure him two hours. Upon which he turned him- 
{If on the other ſide, and ſaid to the people that at- 
1 II M2 - 7 _- tended 
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tended him, I have now no more time to loſe in 
thinking upon the things of this world; give me 
% my Crucifix, that IJ may meditate wholly upon 
„ Chriſt.” When he had finiſhed theſe words, he 
croſſed himſelf ſeveral times, and recommended his 
foul to God, praying with great fervency. Aſter that, 
he defired the holy ſacrament; but as his phyſicians 
did not think him in a condition to receive it, his con- 
feſſor gave him the extreme Unction, and he ſoon after 

expired. i F 
This Pope had a very ſtrong and athletic conſtitu- 
tion, which he had improved by his remarkable tempe- 
rance. Towards the end of his life, his phyſicians or- 
dered him to drink out of a cup of maſſy gold, for the 
preſervation of his health. . Montalto was adviſed to 
do the fame ; but he made a joke of it, and faid, 
He believed it was a very good thing to keep pec- 
“ple well when they were ſo, but that it was not pot- 
e ſible for it to reſtore health; when it was once gone; 
„that he was convinced there was no remedy for his 

& difterners but deatlli. TE 

Gregory uſed to be very often troubled with a flux, 
which was of ſervice to him in one reſpect, as it car- 
ried off what other diſtempers he was ſubject to, ex- 
cept an aſthma, or oppreſſion in the breaſt, that he l. 
boured under, for which he could find no relief, but 
frequently taking the freſh air; for the benefit of which 
he went ſometimes to refide at Freſcati [1]. He took 
pleaſure in riding on horſe-back now and then about 
the adjacent country, and could have mounted or di 
mounted withotit any advantage, and with fo much 
agility, that Montalto ſeeing him one day, could not 
_ forbear ſaying, I with to God I was able t0 do b 
24 e — 


[1] A moſt delightful villa, near a ſmall town of the ſame nam, 
in the Campagna di Roma. It was the ancient Tuſculum of Oicer, 
and now belongs to the Borgheſe family. It is the ſeat off a biſhop, 
who ſtil] retains the name of Tuſculanus Epiſcopus. The town 

Was deſtroyed in the time of Celeſtine III. becauſe the inhabitants 
ſided with the Imperialiſts; and Freſeati built upon its ruins abo 
500 years ago. There are a great number of palaces and houſes d 
pleaſure in and about it. rs 
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not that he took any great pleaſure in that exerciſe, 
for he ſeldom or ever got on the back of his mule, 
but at ſolemn proceſſions and cavalcades, and then 
would be an hour or two in making preparations for 
it, and could not do it at laſt, without a great deal of 
alſiſtance from his ſervants, to whom he would ſay, 
with a deep figh, © God help me, I have more occa- 
ſion for a bier, than a mule.”... 


*. 


Some were of opinion, that the Pope, when he ſaw 
himſelf near his end, repented of having taken away =_ 
the penſions from the poorer Cardinals, and had ſent : 
for tne whole College to declare his intention of reſtor- _ al 


ing them, with the arrears. This, however, was given 
out by his nephew, St. Sixtus, after his death. It is a 
great pity he did not think of it ſooner, to undecave 
thoſe that thought it was owing to pique and revenge, 
without hearkening to the arguments of others, who E : 
fad, © It was not probable that a perſon of his exten- _ = 
* ſive goodneſs and charity to all the world, could be | 
induced, by ſuch mean conſiderations, to deſtroy 
| © the generoſity of his predeceſſor. 2 
He always ſhewed a great affection for his country 
and countrymen, ſeveral of whom he. made prelates, 
and ſome Cardinals, for no other reaſon or merit. Mon- 
talto followed his example in this reſpe&, when he 
came to fill his place, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, and 
uſed to ſay, He had not obſerved any thing more 
* commendable in Gregory's conduct, than the great 
* love he always bore to his county. 
After this manner died. Pope Gregory, when he had 
reigned: thirteen years, leaving immenſe riches to his 
relations, though he often declared, That he never 
„would gratify the defire he had of aggrandizing 
them, by unjuſtly taking away what belonged. to 
other people, or diſſipating the poſſeſions of the 
Church.” He did not erect Principalitics at the ex- 
pencs of the holy See, as ſome of his predeceſſors had 
done, who would willingly have given away the whole 
city and eccleſiaſtical ſtate to'their nephews, if it had 
been in their power. . 
| Though 
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Though he had been extremely beloved by the peo. 
ple, the reſpect which they had "4 his memory, could 
not prevent thoſe diſorders that uſually happen when 
the See is vacant ; for the very day after his death, 
there were not only grievous riots and ſeditions, but 
many aſſaſſinations and murders committed by the 
rabble. Theſe enormities and outrages were carried 
to a ſtill greater height in the es Tal ſtate ; the 
death of the Pope was no fooner known there, than 
every one without the leaſt regard to the memory of 
his virtues, and the clemency with which he had 
reigned over them, threw off all manner of reftraint 
and regard to the laws. The licentiouſneſs of the peo. 
ple was ſo great and unbridled, that they entirely laid 
aſide all fort of reſpect for the magiſtrates, and paid 
not the leaſt obedience to any authority; acknowledg. 
ing no ſuperior, and fearing neither God nor man, 
Every one did what ſeemed right in his own eyes, e 
in the days when there was no King in Ifrael, 
This made the government of Sixtus V. who fuc- 
ceeded Gregory, be the more ſevere ; for the ſub- 
jects of the Church, when they changed their maſter 
ſaw their joy turned into ſadneſs ; their debaucheries 
into faſting and mortification ; their liberty, or rather 
licentiouſneſs, into the moſt laviſh and abject ſubmiſ. 
ſion; their idle and diſorderly way of living into hard 
labour and ſtrict diſcipline, as no Pope ever governed 
with fo high a hand, or kept his people in greater aue 
JJV 
The Governors and Vice-Legates, the Lieutenant, 
and Auditors, and all other officers of the ecclefiaſtica 
Nate, committed the moſt audacious robberies during 
this interval. They took money from all parties, ſet 
priſoners at liberty, and granted pardons, which the) 
took care to be well paid for; many people being e- 
leaſed inthe evening from their confinement, for crime 
they had committed in the morning. The bandit) 
who were provoked at Gregory's having ordered ſom 
parties of ſoldiers to haraſs and purſue them toward 
the latter end of his days, began to appear again 1 
N . 22 4 p — : 3 5 97 4 
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great boldneſs; and what was ſtill more melancholy 
they, whoſe particular office it was to purge the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate of theſe nuiſances, not only connived at 
them, but were ſtrongly ſuſpected of encouraging and 
indeed of being in confederacy with the authors. 

Theſe villains, -not content with plundering all the 
neighbouring country and villages, when they heard 
of the Pope's death, entered into the towns and cities, 
where they lived with the greateſt ſecurity, in a conti- 
nued ſcene of rapine and debauchery ; no woman be- 
ing ſafe in the houſe of her parents or relations; whilſt 
the governors and magiſtrates publicly aſſiſted and 
ſupported them in theſe outrages, 375 

The very Monks, following the example of the Se- 
culars ſhook off all obedience to their Superiors. Eight 
Fathers of the convent del Popolo introduced as many 
whores into their cells, whom they maintained at the 
expence of the houſe, and lived with them as if they 
had been their wives. The Prior, who was a very re- 
ligious and worthy man, being grievouſly offended, of- 
ten admoniſhed them to leave this abandoned and 
ſhameful way of life; but finding them above the pow- 
er of reproof, and that his exhortations had no effect 
upon them, he ſent for ſome archers to aſſiſt him in 
impriſoning them; which ſo enraged theſe pious bro- 
thers and their ladies, that they rebelled, and with the 
help of ſome banditi (whom they called into their aſ- 
ſtance) killed two of the archers, and a lay brother, 
plundered the convent and made their eſcape. But 
three of them were taken in the reign of Sixtus, and 
condemned to the gallies. | | 

Father Sargo, a Dominican, belonging to the con- 
vent ſopra la Minerva, who was a man of learning, and 
a celebrated preacher, had collected money at his ſer- 
mons to beautify an altar that he had built, with the 
general's leave, at his own expence, and dedicated to 
St. James; which he did in a very handſome manner, 
with filver lamps and candleſticks, a large crucifix, 
two fine chalices of the ſame metal, an embroidered 
alter cloth, and ſeveral other rich ornaments, 
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* always kept in his chamber when they were not in 
Ule. | __ „ 

One day during the vacancy of the See, two monks, 
a lay.brother, and a ſecular, that were acquainted with 
him, broke into his chamber, whilſt he was at Church, 
and ſtripped it; which affected him in ſo violent a 
manner, that he died in a few days. ooh 


* - * 


The Abbe Ficarelli, of a noble family in Venice, who 
reſided at Rome for the ſake of the diverſions that are 
always to be met with there, falling deſperately in love 
with an apothecary's daughter; and having in vain 
tried all methods to debauch her, at laſt determined to 
carry her off by force. For this purpnſe he ſent for 
one of the banditi, with whom he was acquainted, 
deſiring him to bring three others to aſſiſt him in put- 
ing his ſcheme in execution. The young woman had 
a brother that was baniſhed five or ſix years before for 
murder, and had fince that time changed his name to 
Titta, and lived amongſt the banditti. Him the ban- 
ditti brought, and three more to Ficarelli's houſe the 
evening before the rape was to be committed, where 
they ſtaid drinking and revelling till the dead of the 
night; at which time, Titta ſaid he would go and re- 
connoitre the houſe, and ſee if the attempt was prac- 
ticable; but inſtead of that, he went and acquainted 
his father with the whole affair, deſiring him to ſend. 
immediately for ſome of his friends, to give the Abbe 
a proper reception when he came, which would be in 
leſs than an hour, All things being properly agreed 
on betwixt them, he returned to Ficarelli's, and telling 
him, the coaſt was clear, they all ſallied out together, 
and attempting to get into the houſe through a 
window, which Titta told them was the beſt place to 
enter at; the people, that his father had ſtationed 
near it, ruſhed upon them, and killed the three ban- 
ditti, carrying the Abbe into the houſe, where they 
made him write a note to his aunt, who lived with him, 
ordering him to ſend all his jewels to him immediately. 

But ſhe, being a prudent woman, refuſed it; and faid, 
It was a very unproper time of the night, to ſend ins, 

| | 0 
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of that value, through the ſtreet, by the hands of one 
perſon only; which ſo provoked Titta, who carried 
the note, that he murdered her and the two ſervants, 
112d the houſe, and then, returing to the abbe, cut 
his throat. DRA nia ined! T6165 n 
The palaces of five Cardinals were robb'd whilſt the 
| oc was vacant ; that of Farneſe, where there were 
:bove 20 ſervants, and. guards patrolling roundit day 
and night, was plundered, not ſecretly, or in a private 
manner, but publicly, in the middle of the day; ſe- 
vcral of the nobility, having formed gangs of Banditi, 
{me of them conſiſting of 60, others of 50, 8p, and 100 
men; with which they went about committing rapes, 
murders, robberies, and all manner of villainy and out- 
age. IS 5 

Whilſt Farneſe was giving an account one day of his 
palace being robbed, to ſome other Cardinals; Mon- 
alto, who happened to be by, ſaid, I hope God will 
give us a Pope ſoon that will put an end to theſe diſ- 
* orders,” If you ſhould be the perſon,” anſwered 
Farneſe, © I dare, ſay, there would be no cutting off 
heads, or ſtretching of necks, in your reign.” God 
* forbid,” replied Montalto. “ that I, who expect to 
die every day, ſhould think of taking away any other 
* perſon's life.” Some people who were preſent at this 
converſation, ſaid, as they came away, There was 
* more occaſion for a Pope of iron, like Farneſe, than 
© 0n2 of wax, like. Montalto.” In ſhort, the prodigous 
and unparalleled degree of wickedneſs that reigned 
during this interval, and the enormity of thoſe crimes 
dat were daily committed, loudly called for a ſpeedy 
and ſevere reformation, and will fully ferve to juſtify 
the conduct of Sixtus V. whoſe reign, ſome authors 
have been very liberal in branding with the hateful 
epithets of Cruel and Sanguinarx. | 
It is certain that it would have been the utter deftruc- 
tion of Rome and the eecleſiaſtical ſtate, if another Pope 
bad ſucceeded like Gregory, though his only fault Was 
n exceſs of tenderneſs and indulgence: fo fatal ſome- 
mes are the effects of ill- timed and unlimited mercy. 

. When 
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the Romans had erected whilſt he was yet alive (not- 


lowing inſcriptions ; 


VRBEM TEMPLISET OPERIBVS MAGNIFICEN 


£50 THE LIFE OF Boon Il 
When Sixtus at any time paſſed by his ſtatue, which 


withſtanding the bull publiſhed by Pius IV. after the 
indignity offered to the memory of his predeceſſor) he 
uſed to point at it with his finger, and ſay, That man, 
*'by his fooliſh good- nature, baniſhed virtue and juſtice 
* out of Rome, and introduced all manner of vice and 
* wickedneſs, which occaſions us endleſs trouble.” 
Upon the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, are the two fol: 


GREGORIO XIII. PONT. MAX. 
OB FARINAE VECTICAL SVBLATVM, 


| TISSIMIS EXORNATAM,, 
H. S. [2] OCTINGENTIES, SINGVLARI BENE. 
FICENTIA IN EGENOS DISTRIBVTUM, 
OB SEMINARIA. 
 EXTERARVM NATIONVM IN VERBE, 
AC TOTO TERRARVM ORBE, 
RELIGIONIS PROPAGANDAE CAVSA INSTI 
| WS - 
OB PATERNAM IN OMNES GENTES CHARI 
TATEM, - 
YA. EX VLTIMIS NOVI ORBIS INSVLIS, 
IAPONIENSIVM REGVM LEGATOS, 
TRIENNI NAVIGATIONE, 
AD OBEDIENTIAM SEDI APOSTOLICAE H 
6 HIBENDAM | 
PRIMVM VENIENTES ROMAM _ 
PRO PONTIFICIA DIGNITATE, ACCEPIT 
8. P. 


[2] “ OQingenties mille ſeſtertium, 800, ooo Seſterces.” The 
eat Seſterce is 7 l. 16s. 3d. ſterling, the leſs about 7 farthing; 
I ſuppoſe the leſs is here meant, See Danet. | 


The 


— CD 
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The Second: | 
GREGORIO XIII. PONT, MAX, | 
| . OPTIMO PRINCIPI „ 
HVGONI BVON. COMPAGNON BONONIENSI, 
PER ROMANOS MAGITRATVS, ET ECCLE- 
SIASTICAS DIGNITATES, 8 
IVSTITIAM ET PIETATEM COLENS, 
AD PONTIFICIS SEDEM EVEC TVS, 
VNIVERSAM REMP. CHRISTIANAM, 
5YMMA PROVIDENTIA ET CHARITATEMO- 
DERATVR 
FP 


End of the THIRD Book. 


2 — * —ũ— — — — — 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


HE Cardinals held a conſiſtory the ſame night 
that Gregory died, to give orders for the care 


and well government of the city. They aſſembled 


again upon the Thurſday and Friday following, to 
adjuft the ceremomies that are uſually obſerved at the 


celebration of the Pope's obſequies. Cardinal Gam- 


bara ſung maſs, after which they gave audience to 
count Olivarez, ambaſſador from the King of Spain, 
who delivered himſelf in a manner that was much ap- 
proved of by the whole afſembly. 

Cardinal di Como [5] ſung maſs the next day, after 
which they held a conſiſtory, where the Emperor's 
ambaſſador was admitted, and Cardinal D*Efſte; in the 


name of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The Cardinal of 


Arragon arrived from Naples the next day, which, 
being Palm Sunday, paſſed without any conſiſtory. 
On Monday, maſs was ſung by Cardinal Alexan- 


[5] The French ſays de Coſmo. : 
: drino, 
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drino, and a conſiſtory held; as there was upon the 
three following days, on the laſt of which they gave 
audience to the French ambaſſador, who arrived the 
evening before. g? Troy | 
The Cardinals [6] Geſualdo and Medicis came the 
fame day; the' firſt from Naples, the other from his 
arcabiſhoprick of Florence. | | 
On Saturday, the Spaniſh ambaſſador had another 
audience, and made a very-/pathetic and eloquent 
ſpeech. | The Cardinals Paleotto archbiſhop 'of Bo- 
logna, and Caſtagna Legate at that city, arrived to- 


gether the ſame day, PTE 
During the ten days, that the ſuneral ceremonies of 
the deceaſed PopElafted, they that had any pretenſi- 
ons to the papacy, -were carrytng on their ſchemes 
and intrigues, running about to ſolicit the ſuffrages 
and intereſt of their friends; whilſt Montalto did not 
ſeem to give himſelf the leaſt trouble or concern. He 
took ſo uncommon a road to it, that no body ſuſpedted 
he had any deſign at all of that kind. Some of the 
Cardinals, out of contempt, uſed to call him, The Ass 
of La Marca (which he pretended not to hear, or take 
notice of) leoking upon his faculties and intelleQs 
entirely gone; and others ſeeing him bent down witi 
diſeaſe and old age, did not in the leaſt dream of his 
ever being elected. But we muſt take notice, by tie 
by, that he was the youngeſt of all thoſe that afpired 
to the pontificate, and though he often uſed; io tay, 
„That an old fellow, of threeſcore and ten, was fit 
«for nothing in the world,“ it is certain he was, as tha 

- time, but in his 64th year. 5 
Indeed, hardly any one could have imagined, that 
the Cardinals would turn their eyes upon a perſon that 
could ſcarcely ſtand upon his legs, whom they thought 
little better than a dotard and a driveller ; as the 
government of the holy ſee requires a man of ſoundand 
ſtrong faculties, both of body and mind. Yet it was (0 
theſe very failings, that Montalto owed his exaltation. 
His proceedings were dark and fecret; he alone, | 
; 6] The French ſays, Guile. 
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different courſe from them in all reſpects ; 


Book IV. POPE 81 rs y 173 


| we may uſe the expreſſion, lay at anchor, when all the 


other candidates were under full fail. Taking a quite 

e ſpoke 
well of every body, and ſeemed to have a very low 
and mean opinion of himſelf. 

Amongſt other viſits that he made be they en- 
tered the conclave, he went to Cardinal Farneſe, who 
was at the head of a very potent faction, though he 
knew he could hardly bear to ſee him with any ſort of 
patience, and told him, He thought it his duty 


« wait upon him, as dean of the ho oly college, to e | 


« fire, 11 BE thought the conclave would laſt a long 
« time, that he would be pleaſed to diſpenſe with his 
going into it; for he verily believed he ſhould not 

0 „ le many days. Farneſe exhorting him, © Not to 
abandon the intereſts of the church in an "affair of fo 
great importance to all Chriſtendom ;” Montalto 
anſwered, © That the hope of his ſuffrage being not 
5 altogether uſeleſs to his eminence, was the only con- 


« {ideration that could induce him to go and meet his 
« death there ;” to which Farneſe replied, I would 


* adviſe you to go and try your own intereſt, for I. dare 


5 ſay you would be as glad to be Pope as any one 


elſe,” Montalto, ſurpriſed at the repartee, ſaid, 
„That the Cardinals muſt be very wrong- headed in- 
% deed, to think of ſo poor an object as him, who had 
* it not in his power to do any one thing, "but wiſh 
+ well to his patrons and friends.” He talked in the 
tame ſtile to every one of the Cardinalsthat he thought 
ſtood any chance of being Pope; eſpecially to the 
chiefs of factions, continually ſpeaking i in their praiſe, 
acknowledging the obligations he lay under to them, 
telling them, How ardently he wiſhed he was able to 
2 do them a ſervice; and what a prejudice he thought 
it would be to the church, if the government. of i it 

Vas intruſted in any other hands.“ 

BY the diſtribution of their apartments in the con- 
clave, which is always done by lot, he happened to be 
ſtuated in the midſt of the principal officers; Cardinal 
Farneſe, dean of the holy college, and vice-chancellor 


of 


174 THE LIFE OF Bees i 
of the church, lodged on his left hand; Contarelli, the 
datary, on his right; and Guaſtavillano, the great 
chamberlain, next to Contarelli. As ſoon as the 
maſter of the ceremonies had made this diſtribution, he 

came to congratulate Montalto, as if, what was no- 
thing but the effect of chance, had been a lucky omen, 
or preſage of his eleCtion. 

Upon Eaſter Sunday, the 21ſt of April, the folemn 
maſs of the Holy Ghoſt was ſung, every one of the Car- 
dinal Prieſts having before ſaid maſs in private: Mon- 
talto got up very early that morning to perform his de- 
votions in the church of the holy Apoſtles; after which 
he came to St. Peter's, attended by the whole convent, 

Muretus, who was one of the moſt eloquent men of 
his time, made an oration when maſs was over, and 
read the bull, concerning the election of a Pope ; but 
the noiſe and tumult, occaſioned by ſo great a concourſe 
of people, hindered it from being heard. After this, 
all the Cardinals that were then in Rome, to the num- 
ber of 39, went in proceſſion to the conclave. The 
Cardinals of Auſtria, Mandrucci. and Vercelli, arrived 
the ſame day, and entered the conclave in the evening, 
which made the number 42. . 

We muſt take notice of two incidents that happened 
upon the Cardinal of Auſtria's going into the Conclave, 
which occaſioned a good deal of tumult and confuſion, 
for the ſpace of two hours. Juſt as he preſented him- 
ſelf to enter, the Cardinals were going to count voices 
in their firſt ſcrutiny, and ſent a maſter of the ceremo- 
nies to him, deſiring he would defer his entry till the 

afternoon, © As it was neceſſary to read ſeveral bulls 

C to every freſh member that entered; and this delay 
ce would interrupt the ſcrutiny, and break in upon the 
4 rules laid down by the Cardinals; his friends in 

the conclave gave their conſent to it, as they ſaw there 
would be no election the firſt ſcrutiny. But he, who 
did not know what ſchemes were carrying on, Was 
afraid of being excluded from the honour of having 


any ſhare in the election; and that they ſhould 
chuſe 
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chuſe ſome body that would be diſagreeable to the 
court of Spain, This made him continue knocking at 
the gate, to prevent them from proceeding any further, 
proteſting againſt the ſcrutiny as void and null, if he 
was not admitted to aſſiſt in it. The Cardinals, who 
were glad to ſhew their reſpect for a perſon of his power 
and merit, and to take away all cauſe of altercation 
that might ariſe from his proteſt, unanimouſly agreed 
to defer the ſcrutiny, till he had made his entrance. 
After this manner the firſt difficulty was got over. 
Cardinal Gambara, a perſon in great credit and eſ- 


| teem, was the. occaſion of the ſecond : For, as ſoon as 


it was reſolved that the Cardinal of Auſtria ſhould be 
admitted, he ſaid, © It was neceſſary to be firſt inform- 
* ed, whether he, who was ſtyled a Cardinal Deacon, 
„had ever taken Deacon's Orders, as enjoined by the 


| © Bull of Pius IV. which forbids all Cardinals to enter 


the conclave, or to have any ſuffrage, except they 
have taken the reſpective orders that are expreſſed 
„ by their titles.” Gambara only raiſed this objecti- 
on, to prevent any ſcandal that might ariſe from evil 
diſpoſed perſons, ſaying after the election was over, 
That it was an ille al one ; the forms eſtabliſhed by 
* that Bull not having been duly obſerved.” The 
The Cardinal Santa Croce got up, and ſaid, © That 
* the Cardinals were not obliged to exhibit their letters 
* of ordination ; that it was ſufficient they had been 
* proclaimed Biſhops, Prieſts, or Deacons, according 
to their title.” This anſwer did not ſeem ſatisfacto- 
ry, as the Bull above-mentioned had been approved 
of by the whole conſiſtory; it rather encreaſed the em- 
barraſſment, and obliged the Cardinal Dean to ſubmit 
the affair to a formal deliberation. _ 

Whilſt it was under conſideration, the Cardinal of 
Auſtria, who ſtill kept thundering at the gate, having 
been informed of the objection, ſoon put an end to the 
debate, by ſending in a diſpenſation, that had been 
granted him by Gregory XIII. which he had luckily 
brought with him. This inſtrument beingread, before 
all the Cardinals, by which his taking Deacon's Orders 


was 


mb THE EFF Or Book IV, 
was diſpenſed with, and he declared capable of voting 
in any future conclave ; his friends went to receive hin 
at the gate, and conducted him into the chapel, where 
a maſter of the ceremonies read three Bulls to him 
the two firſt prohibiting the alienation of the church! 
poſſeſſions; and the third againſt fimony, which put 
an end to all cavils. . OL 

The Cardinals took an oath the ſame day, that who 
ever was choſen Pope ſhould obſerve certain rules 
agreed upon amongſt themſelves, that would be for 
the honour of the college, and the intereſt of the Holy 
See, and the advantage of Chriſtendom in gener} 
This cuſtom had been eſtabliſhed above 200 years, 
but not in the ſame form, nor the things ſworn to, al- 
was punctually. obſerved. 1 


Here follows the purport of the rules and injundi- 
ons that were made and ſworn to in this conclave: 


J. That whoſoever ſhould be exalted to the throne 
c“ of St, Peter, ſhould endeavour, with all his might, 
to maintain peace amongſt the Chriſtian powers, and 
encourage them and their ſubjects to unite their for- 
ces againſt infidels, hereticks, ſchiſmaticks, and al 
* other enemies of the Chriſtian name. "20 

II. That he ſhould never reſide any where but st 
* Rome, unleſs forced thereto by the moſt prefling re. 
“ ceſlity, or other reaſon that would be of the highel! 
% advantage to the church, according to a law ap- 
© proved of and confirmed by a majority of Cardinal 
& in the conſiſtory. 


„III. That he ſhould oblige all Judges Magiſtrates, 
“ &c. in the eccleſiaſtical State, to give a ſtrictac- 
c count of their conduct, at the expiration of their re 
4 ßpective offices, in the ſame place that they executed 
« them, where there ſhould be a commiſſion opened 
4 for ſome days (of which publick notice ſhould be g- 
% ven to the inhabitants) to receive the complain 
of thoſe that had been any way injured or 1 
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« IV. That he ſhould not promote any perſon to the 
« dignity of Cardinal, but of the moſt exemplary life 
% and converſation, as well as eminent learning and 
« exudition ; and that, according to a decree of Ju- 
« lius III, the Hat ſhould never be given to two bro- 
6 thers, upon any motive whatſoever, either ſpiritual 
« or temporal. | | 

V. That he ſhould take eſpecial care, not to alie- 
nate the treaſures and poſſeſſions of the Church, 
„upon any conſideration, without the conſent and 


_ * approbation of the conſiſtory; and that the ſurplus, 


* after the ordinary expences of the Church are de- 


| * frayed, ſhall be laid up in a place, appointed for that 


* purpoſe, againſt any ſudden emergency. | 

+ VI. That he ſhould not declare war againſt any 
power, tho' upon never ſo juſt an occaſion, without 
* firſt propoſing it to the Conſiſtory, and afterwards 
* taking the opinion of every Cardinal, and not even 
then, except there be a majority of voices for it, and 
* upon condition that he ſhould not make peace 
* without obſerving the ſame method. 91 


VII. That he ſhould engage himſelf to maintain 


„the dignity, privileges, and immunities of the ſa- 
* cred College, without being.permitted to degrade, 
or put to death, any Cardinal; and that the Proceſs 
* ſhould be conducted by the Confiſtory, in which 
* alone ſhould be lodged the power of paſling ſentence 
* upon them. 7 | 


The 42 Cardinals, of which the Conclave conſiſted, 


were divided into 5 factions ; Farneſe was at the head 


of the firſt ; d'Eſte of the ſecond ;, Alexandrino of the 
third; Altemps of the fourth; and the fifth, which 
was almoſt equal in number to all the reſt, was con- 
ducted by Buon Compagnon, Cardinal of St. Sixtus, 

nephew to the late Pope. Ns 1 
There were 14 that aſpired to the Papacy, viz. Far- 
neſe and Savelli, created by Paul III; Santa Croce, 
Paleotto, St. George, and Sirletti, by Pius IV. Mon- 
N | talto, 
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talto, Ceſis, St. Severini, and Albano, by Pius V. Fa. 
chinetti, or Facquinetti, commonly called Cardinal di 
Santiquattro, della Torre, a native of Udina, Mondoyi, 
and Caſtagna, by Gregory XIII. and though they were 
all palpable [1], there were not above half of them 
propoſed as candidates in the conclave. Theſe were 
all, more or leſs, ſupported by the heads of the ſeveral 
factions, according to the opinion they had of them; 
for though theſe chiefs pretended much zeal and con- 
cern for the intereſt of all their creatures, left jealouſy 
ſhould detach them, and ruin their party; yet there] 
generally one perſon, whom they favour more than 
the reſt, and with a greater degree of warmth and con- 
fidence. | „ . Tai 
The Cardinals Altemps, Medicis, and Alexandrino, 
had joined their forces together at their entrance into 
the conclave to chuſe Peter Donatus Ceſis, a Roman, 
and laid their ſcheme after this manner 
All the Cardinals have leave to go out of the con- 
clave the firſt day, after reading the bulls, but muſt 
return in the evening. Some of them made uſe of this 
liberty, in going to take a turn in the city, theſe 
three chiefs, with their party, reſolved to lay hold of 
this opportunity, and pee immediately to adort- 
tion; which they thought might be eaſily effected, as 
they that were determined to exclude him, were gone 
out of the conclave. But the defign, not being car- 
ried on with proper ſecrecy, took air ; and St. Sixtus, 
who was the declared opponent of Ceſis, hearing of it, 


| | juſt 
[1] This term ſignifies ſach as are not diſqualified, by any incapr 


city, to be Pope. For many Cardinals, of unexceptionable ment, 
are excluded from that dignity, upon particular conſiderations, ſuch 
as original fin (as it is called at Rome) which is being born ſubje6s 
of a crown or ſtate that is out of favour, or having been made Card 
nal at the inſtance of France or Spain, or their adherents. Other, 
upon the account of ſeveral accidental qualifications relating to the 
rank or perſon: as having been already excluded, being born prince 
or ſovereigns of particular ſtates, publicly eſpouſing the | intereſts d 
ſuch a crown, akin to a very numerous family, remarkably fond 
their relations, unexperienced in ſtate affairs, young or healthful,” 
of a diſſolute and irregular life. Rn 
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juſt as he was going out to give ſome orders about his 
private affairs, immediately returned, and entering into 
a combination with thoſe that were equally concerned 
to oppoſe him, deſtroyed this ſcheme in the embrio; 
for the heads of that party, ſeeing their meaſures en- 
tirely defeated, were forced to let it drop. 1 
This attempt hurt Ceſis ſo much, and cauſed ſo ma- 
ny people to declare againſt him, whom he thought firm 
and ſtaunch in his intereſt, that his friends never durſt 
mention him a ſecond time whilſt the conclave laſted. 
The Cardinals aſſembled again, early on Monday 
morning, in the chapel, where, after they had all re- 
ceived the ſacrament from the hands of Farnsſe, who 
officiated as Dean, they proceeded to a ſcrutiny, in 
which Cardinal Albano had 13 voices; but that num 
ber not being ſufficient, they retired to dine in their 
reſpective cells; after which the intereſt and pretenſi- 
ons of ſeveral others were diſcuſſed, particularly that 
of Sirletti, a Calabrian, which was ſo warmly puſhed 
by Altemps, joined by Medicis, and the Cardinals made 
by Pius IV. that they were in great expectation of 
ſucceeding. But D'Eſte, Farneſe, and Sforza, object- 
ed to Sirletti. * That he had formerly been excluded; 
for it is a maxim, generally obſerved in the conclave, 
not to chuſe a man that has been once rejected. | 
Sirletti, it is true, was a wiſe and virtuous man, and, 
as he had but a few relations, likely enough to have 
made a very diſintereſted Pope; but he wanted ſome 
qualifications that were neceſſary to make a good — 
vernor of the Church in that critical juncture. They 
were beſides afraid of his gloomy and reſerved diſpo- 
ſition, and the ſtrict acquaintance he had with Cardinal 
Como, who was hated by the whole college, not only 
as he had been entruſted with the ſole management of 
affairs, as premier ſecretary, for the ſpace of 19 years 
under the pontificates of Pius V. and Gregory XIII. 
but had likewiſe ill uſed and affronted almoſt every one 
of them. They had good reaſon, therefore, to oppoſe 
Suletti, as they foreſaw, if he was elected, the power 
| N 2 ; | an 
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agree to chuſe him, before factions and cabals have 


cient to juſtify the conduct of Altemps; for if he had 


Farneſe, who earneſtly wiſhed to be chofen, thought 


n 
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and influence of Como was likely to revive, and raiſe 
again 10 as high, or perhaps higher, pitch than before 
Altemps was blamed for chuſing an improper time to 
propoſe him, and his very beſt friends highly diſap- 
oved of the boldneſs and precipitation with which 
it was carried on, fo ſoon after his coming into the 
conclave. | . 
As all the competitors were impatient to know their 
deſtiny, things were puſhed forward with great heat 
and animoſity. But a variety of claſhing intereſts, is 
often the bane of ſchemes that would ſucceed tn peace- 
able conclaves, and obliges the electors to turn their 
eyes upon men that they had not the leaſt inclination 
to ſerve, or ever thought of before. Sometimes indeed 
it comes to paſs, though very rarely, that, when only 
one perſon is propoſed, the Cardinals unanimouſly 


time to form themſelves; as happened to Gregory 
XIII. This example, however is by no means fuff- 


kept his deſign fecret, and amuſed his adverſaries with 
fair words, he would have gained time, and certainly 
carried the election for Sirletti. Whereas, by this il 
timed and premature attempt, he rendered the under- 
taking abortive, and extinguiſhed his hopes for ever. 


Sirletti in his way, and, as he was working underhand 
for himſelf, broke out into invectives againſt Altemp's 
faction, and ſaid aloud in the conclave, He could 
* not conceive why any perſon took ſo much pains for 
<« Sirletti.” Some people were of opinion, that A. 

temps was only we oi to impoſe upon Sirletti 
and make him believe he was labouring for him, whilſt 
he ultimately deſigned to give his de intereſt t0 
Cardinal Ferrerio, a Piedmontefe,. biſhop of Vercell, 
his near relation and intimate friend, thinking that Far- 
neſe and D*Eſte, who had a great eſteem for Ferrer, 
would have joined him as ſoon as he was propoſed, but 
as it proved, they had fixed upon another perſon. g 
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Atter the defeat of Sirletti, St. Sixtus employed his 
credit in favour of Caſtagna, preſſed it ſtrongly upon 
every one that he thought lay under any obligations to 
him. His great merit and reputation ſeemed to aſſure 
him of ſucceſs; yet, though there could be no reaſon- 
able objection made to him, the old Cardinals would 
not conſent to his election, as he was created only at 
the laſt promotion. 5 | 

There were ſome endeavours uſed in behalf of Sa- 
velli; Medicis, in particular, laboured the point with 
much zeal and application, but this project likewiſe 
fell to the ground. Colonna and Ceſis, his profeſſed 
enemies, oppoſed him vehemently ; and taking advan- 
tage of the jealouſies that ſubſiſted amongſt the Roman 
Cardinals, threatened Medicis, if he perſiſted in can- 
vaſſing for Savelli, immediately to join Farneſe. Upon 
which Medicis choſe rather to abandon his friend, than 
be the inſtrument of exalting his inveterate and de- 
clared enemy ; though Savell was much eſteemed by 
the college, and had given many proofs of his probity 
and good conduct whilſt he was inquiſitor- general and 
vicar to the Pope. He had indeed a ſort of haughti- 
neſs in his behaviour, that was very diſtaſteful to moſt 
people, which made them afraid of ſeeing him Pope, 
as he behaved with ſo much pride whilſt he was only 
Cardinal. The ſickly and unhealthful aſpect he had 
worn a long time, gave ſome occaſion to ſay, that he 
counterfeited it, to facilitate his exaltation to the Pope- 
dom. But what was the greateſt obſtacle in his way, 
was the prodigious number of baſtards which he had. 

Upon this, there were practices ſet on foot for Della 
Torre, a perſon of extraordinary worth, and who 
would have been propoſed the firſt of any, if he had 
been there, at their entrance into the conclave. This 
delay was of infinite diſſervice to him: Farneſe, D'Eſte, 
and Savelli, expected him impatiently every day, and 
endeavoured to protract matters as long as they could 
to give him an opportunity of arriving in time. But the 
deſign being penetrated by Medicis, gave him a pope 
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deal of uneaſineſs, and made him enter into conſulta- 
tions with his friends how he ſhould exclude him. His 
chagrin encreaſed, when he reflected that if Torre 
ſhould be choſen, Farneſe would totally engroſs his 
favour, and prevail upon him to mak ſuch, and ſo 
many people, Cardinals, as would be ſufficient to 
chuſe him Pope, if he ſhould ſurvive Torre, which 
ſeemed very probable. : 

Theſe chiefs, who ſecretly ſupported the intereſt of 
Torre, had reſolved to chuſe him Pope immediately 
upon his entrance into the conclave, which they 
thought would not be a difficult matter. When a 
Cardinal enters the Conclave, all the reſt of his bre- 
thren go to receive him at the gate, and they had 
agreed amongſt themſelves to take the opportunity, 
whilſt he was receiving the compliments of the other 
Cardinals, of crying out, Long live the Pope; and car- 
Tying him to the chapel, inſtantly perform the adora- 
tion, which none of the Cardinals, they thought, would 
have the courage to oppoſe. | | | 

There had been already ſome ſecret proceedings, in 
favour of Montalto, begun by Alexandrino and D'Efte, 
The former hoped to have a great ſhare in the admi- 
niſtration, under a Pontiff, that had been made Card: 
nal by his uncle, to whom they lay. under fo many 
other obligations. D'Eit= was drawn in with the ſame. 
view, by the perſuaſion of Ruſticucci, who had a great 
influence over him, and had been flattered by Montal- 
to, till he began to grow fond of him. 


Medicis and his friends, apprehenſive of Farneſes 
intrigues for Torre, went privately, and made an offer 
of their ſervice to d'Eſte and Al-xandrino, promiſing to 
aſſiſt Montalto. They were both highly pleaſed at 
this: As Medicis, who was in great credit at the court 
of Spain, was aſſured of the Spaniſh intereſt ; and 
D'Eſte, as chief of the French faction, anſwered for 
their concurrence; ſo that theſe two powerful, and 
generally oppoſite parties, for once joined in chuſing 


| the ſame perſon, "8 
ht ume perſon. Theſ 
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Theſe three Cardinals having engaged their word | 
| to each other, came ſecretly to Montalto's apartment 


in the night, and acquainted him with their deſign to 


make hm Pope. Alexandrino, who undertook to be 


ſpokeſman, whiſpered to him, for fear of being over- 


heard by Farneſe, whoſe room was next to that of 
Montalto, © we are come to tell your Eminence a 


piece of very good news, which is, that we are re- 
ſolved to make you Pope.“ | | 

Montalto had all this time kept himſelf cloſe ſhut up 
in his little chamber, and was no more thought or 
ſpoke of, than if he had not been in the conclave. He 
very ſeldom ſtirred out, and when he went to maſs, or 
any of the ſcrutinies, appeared fo little concerned, that 
one would have thought he had no manner of intereſt 
in any thing that happened within thoſe walls. - But 
he was, nevertheleſs, advancing his intereſt at a great 
rate, whilſt he ſeemed to give himſelf no trouble about 
it. When he met any Cardinal, that he knew wiſhed 


well to the intereſt of St. Sixtus, he uſed to ſay, © The 
Cardinals ought to chuſe a perſon that would be 


* agreeable to him, out of regard to his own merit, 
* and the memory of his uncle Gregory XIII. who. 
* had governed the Church with ſo much gentleneſs 
and clemency.” If he ſaw any of Farneſe's friends, 
he ſeemed to wonder, That he was not yet choſen.” 

Before the adherents of Medicis, he extoll-d their pa- 
tron, “ as the moſt worthy man in the conclave.” In 
ſhort, he ſpoke well of all the Cardinals, but particu- 


larly of ſuch as he did not think his friends, or had the- 


greateſt credit and intereſt. As ſoon, as he was ac- 
quainted with their intentions by Alexandrmo, in the 
preſence of Medicis, and D'Eſte, he fell into ſuch a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, that they thought he would have 
expired upon the ſpot, and ſaid, as ſoon as he could 
ſpeak, *©* That his. reign would be but of a few days; 


* that, beſide the continual difficulty with which he 


drew his breath, he had not ſtrength enough to ſup- 
port ſuch a weight; and that his ſmall experience 
e POTTY | « in 
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<« in affairs, made him altogether unfit for a charge of 
& ſo important a nature, except he could depend up- 
& on the aſſiſtance of others; they anſwered, * That 
< God would give him ſtrength ſufficient to govern 
c“ his church ;” to which he replied, © That he would 
& never accept of it upon any terms whatſoever, ex- 
„ cept they would all three promiſe not to abandon 
„ him, but take the greateſt part of the weight off his 
„ ſhoulders, as he was neither able, nor could in con- 
„ ſcience pretend, to take the whole of it upon him- 
<« ſelf.” The other Cardinals aſſuring them they would; 
he ſaid, If you are reſolved to make me Pope, it wil 
„ only be placing yourſelves on the throne ; we muſt 
* ſhare the pontificate ; for my part, I ſhall be con- 
c tent with the bare title; let them call me Pope, and 
« youareheartily welcome to the power and authority. 
Deluded by theſe infinuations, they ſwallowed the 
bait, and determined to chuſe him. Thus he craftily 
brought about his great deſigns, by methods, in all ap- 
pearance, the leaſt probable. He had foreſeen, that 
at the death of the Pope, there would be great conteſts 
and diviſions in the conclave; and very rightly judged, 
as it proved, that if the chiefs of the parties met with 
any difficulty in chuſing the perſon they intended, 
they would all willingly concur in the election of ſome 
very old and infirm Cardinal (as had been done more 
than once in ſuch caſes before) which would give them 
time to lay their ſchemes better againſt another vacan- 
cy. This was the true reaſon of his ſhamming the 
imbecile, affecting to appear like a dying man, and 
endeavouring, by a harmleſs and inoffenſive behaviour, 
not to diſoblige any body. | 
The Cardinals were no ſooner got out of his apart- 
ment, but they retired into a private place, to confer 
amongſt themſelves about the advantages that would 
accrue to each of them from ſuch an election. What 
can we wiſh for more,” ſaid they, © than to have 
< the entire diſpoſal of the Pope? We. ſhould be 
© egregious fools, indeed, and deſerve to be ſoundly 
| as, | laughed 
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„laughed at, if we let ſuch an opportunity ſlip out 
of our hands. Montalto has opened his heart to us 
« very frankly, and in quite different terms from any 
© of the other candidates; as he never had any govern- 


ment, but that of his own order for a little while, he 


« will be altogether raw and inexperienced in that of 
« the whole church, and muſt neceſſarily make uſe of 
« us; there is no probability, nor indeed poſſibility, of 
« his pretending to ſteer the veſſel alone. He has no 
« relations to call in, that are capable of aſſiſting him. 
* his nephews are fitter to hold a plough than rule a 
« ſtate. He is ſenſible, that we have been long em- 
ployed in the government of the ſtate ; that we are 
able to direct him with our counſel and advice; and, 
„that as he owes his exhaltation entirely to us, he 
* cannot, in conſcience, lodge the power in any other 
* hands. We may depend upon having the admini- 
* ſtration wholly to ourſelves : For if, whilſt he was 
but Cardinal, he did not think himſelf able to ma- 


nage the few affairs that fell within that narrow cir- 


* cle, the diſtruſt of his abilities will naturally in- 
* creaſe, in proportion to the weight and number, of 
the difficulties he will meet with when he comes to 
fit in the chair of St. Peter.” 

Having fully ſatisfied themſelves with theſe argu- * 
ments, they uſed all their endeavours to get him choſen, 
and began with trying to bring over the Farneſian in- 
tereſt, artfully cauſing a report to be ſpread, that Tor- 
re would be there in two days; and Ruſticucci, to 
whom they had communicated their defign, ſhewed 
ſeveral letters which he ſaid he had received to that 
purpoſe, They gave it out, that if Farneſe could not 
procure him to be choſen, he would ſet up for himſelf. 


To operate the more effectually upon the Cardinals 
tat oppoſed the election of Farneſe, they further pre- 


tended, that he daily expected the return of two cou- 
ners, whom he had diſpatched to the Kings of France 


| and Spain, who moſt probably, would bring with 


them an account of the favourable diſpoſition of thoſe 


wo monarchs ; eſpecially that of France, to whom he 


had 
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appeared much more aged than he was, by letting his 


commended to him, by his uncle, upon his death-bed; 
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had repreſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the faithful 
attachment of his family, and the great ſervices his 
anceſtors had often done to the French nation. 

Some of the Cardinals were exceedingly ſurpriſed, 
when they heard Medicis had declared for Montalto, 
and could not comprehend the reaſons that induced 
him to be ſo ſtrenuous for a perſon, that had been a 
profeſſed enemy to his couſin Paul Urſini. But, it 
ſeems, his ambition, and the deſire he had to exclude 
Farneſe and Della Torre, prevailed over all family re- 
ſentments, for he exerted himſelf with more zeal than 
any other Cardinal, in the intereſt of Montalto; though 
he was not without ſuſpicions that Farneſe, by ſome 
artifice or other, would feduce Alexandrino, who was 
naturally fickle and irreſolute. | 

It was thought by ſome, that Medicis would not 
have acted this part, if he had not heen thoroughly 
convinced that Montalto, far from being an invalid, 
was ſtrong and healthful enough, in all probability, to 
ſurvive Farneſe, and all his faction, by which he ima- 
gined, he ſhould get rid of thoſe that were likely to 
be the greateſt obſtacles to his ever being Pope him- 
ſelf. But this, I think, is ſpinning the thread rather too 
fine: For, though Montalto was in reality, as we have 
faid, but 64 years old, yet, after he was Cardinal, he 


beard grow, and neglecting his dreſs (which makes 4 
great alteration in a man's looks) ſeeming almoſt bent 
double, and hardly able to ſupport himſelf with a ſtaff, 
which he conſtantly made uſe of when he went abroad, 

Many of the Cardinals were aſtoniſhed, that Alex- 
andrino ſhould prefer Montalto to Albano, who had 
done him ſome ſignal ſervices, was more advanced in 
years than any of them, and had been particularly fe- 


as he was likewiſe a perſon not only of diſtinguiſhed 
wiſdom and experience, but uncommon patience and 
affability. Alexandrino had indeed given him ſome hope 


that he would eſpouſe his cauſe, but it was only to 3 
ta 
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tach him the more ſtrongly to his party; for he ſaid to 
thoſe that propoſed him, Albano has too many near 
« relations. His family is very numerous, and he is, 
te beyond meaſure fond of them. Beſides, he is of 
« an enterprizing ſpirit, capable of attempting great 
« things, which would ſet the Spaniſh faction againſt 
« him, and the whole college ſeems more inclined to 
© Montalto than him.? 13 | 
Oppcſition is no new) thing in the conclave ; the 
practices in favour of Montalto and Albano were daily 
traverſed. But time at laſt, and vigorous efforts, got 
the better of every difficulty; Alexandrino broke all 
tie meaſures of Albano's Party. Not that he loved 
M-ntalto better, or held him in greater eſteem ; for he 
often ſaid, * He thought himf. 1? much more obliged 
« to Albano.“ But intereſt and ambition got the bet - 
ter of his gratitude, He thought lie ſhould be at the 
head of affairs, if Montalto was Pope; but that if 
Albano was elected, he ſhould have no ſhare at all in 
the adminiſtration, knowing he was capable of reign- 
ing alone, and had many relations to aſſiſt him, if he 


ſhould have occaſion. On the contrary Montalto was 


almoſt in his detage, as he imagined, and had no fami- 
ly, that he cared for, to ſtand in his way. Theſe con- 
ſiderations determined him for Montalto. But he af. 
terwards heartily repented it, when he ſaw Montalto 
had been too cunning ſor him, and that he had been 
duped by truſting to appearances. 

People of judgment and experience, who entered in- 
to a nicer diſcuſſion of this matter, thought both Alex- 
andrino and Albano deficient in their politics, and 
laughed at the firſt, for depending too much upon an 
equal ſhare of authority and power, which he expected 
under Montalto, with Ruſticucci, whom he had de- 
coycd into his net by the ſame lure. Whereas (if they 
had reaſoned like Cardinals) they ought not to have 
reckoned upon a thing as certain, which was, at moſt, 


| but Probable; fince many Popes, even in their me- 


mory, had governed by maxims quite different from 
what they ſeemed to adopt whilſt Cardinals. This al- 
teration 
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teration was ſo ſudden in Montalto, that the perſons 
that had taken the moſt pains to ſerve him, repented 
of their forwardneſs, before they went out of the con- 
clave. PL OM 
Albano was thought in the wrong, for having ne. 
glected to gain the intereſt of Alexandrino, and the 
other Chiefs; as he could not plead want of experience 
in the practices of the conclave, and the method of 
making friends upon ſuch an occaſion. Perhaps, after 
the manner of his countrymen the Bergameſe, he pre- 
fumed too much upon himſelf, and thought it belowa 
Cardinal of his diſtinction, to have recourſe to the com- 
mon, little artifices that are generally practiced at thoſe 
times, looking upon them, not only as nngenerous, but 
diſhoneſt, and of dangerous example. For when his 
friends adviſed him to make uſe of the ſame means, 
that the other candidates did; he ſaid, No Cardinal 
* ought to be too ſolicitous about the Papacy, much 
« lets to be guilty of any dirty or underhand wikes; 
«< but to live and behave himſelf in ſuch a manner, as 
to let all good men ſee he was worthy of it.“ | 
In the mean time, Alexandrino and Ruſticucci, im- 
patient to be at the helm, left no ſtone unturned to 
get Montalto elected. To engage the other Cardinals 
in his favour, they repreſented him as a perſon that had 
all the qualificatious neceſſary for a Pope. They ſaich 
«© He was of a quiet and gentle diſpoſition, gratclu 
„ without gall or reſentment, had very few relations 
cc exceeding zealous for the good of the Church, à l- 
ver of peace and order, humane and benevolent to 
the laſt degree.” | 
But though they were ſure of Medicis and D'Efte, 
they could nat bring their ſcheme to bear, without the 
aſſiſtance of thoſe Cardinals, that were created by Ge- 
gory XIII. and particularly of St. Sixtus, who was 
the head of them, and had always profeſſed himſel 
ſtrongly attached to Farneſe, the known enemy of 
Montalto, though Montalto had, upon all occafions, 
behaved to him with the greateſt deferenceand reſpe® 
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Aſter a long conſultation, they reſolved, if poſſible, 
to draw off ſome of St. Sixtus's friends. Medicis, who 
had a pretty good intereſt in that party, firſt endea- 
voured to ſhew them, how much it would be for their 
intereſt; aud then threatened them with his diſplea- 
ſure, if they did not comply. Cardinal Riacio, a Bo- 
logneſe, created by Gregory, and a friend to Mon- 
talto, perſuaded Guaſtavillano, who was likewiſe a 
Bologneſe, to give him his vote, which he conſented 
to the more willingly, as he had always a greater regard 
for Medicis than St. Sixtus, and was glad to go with 
a party, in which he ſaw his friend and countryman 
engaged. They alſo prevailed upon the Cardinals 
| Spinola, a Genoeſe ; Ganzaga, of the houſe of Man- 
tua; Antonio Maria Salviati, a Roman; Julius Ca- 
vanio, a Ferrareſe ; and John Baptiſt Caſtagna ; who 
had all been made by the late Pope, and were the 
principals of St..Sixtus's part.. . 

But they had the Cardinal of Florence, and Francis 
| Sforza, who had both great influence in the Conclave, 
ſtill againſt them; the firſt was ſoon brought over, by 
the perſuaſion of his relation Medicis; the ſecond made 
ſome difficulty, upon the account of the alliance which 
there was betwixt his family and that of Farneſe. 
However, they prevailed upon him, by telling him how 
great an eſteem his uncle Alexander Sforza had for 
Montalto, © That he always honoured him with his 
* friendſhip upon every Occaſion; and that when 
ſome of the Farneſians formerly upbraided him with 
deſerting them in favour of Montalto, he only faid, 
* I ſhall endeavour to ſerve a perſon of worth; other 
people may do as they pleaſe.“ n 

There was no other thing wanting to accompliſh 
their deſign, which was to ſecure Altemps, a man of 
great conſideration, and at the head of the Cardinals 
created by Pius IV. That province was aſſigned to Me- 
dicis, and Geſualdo, a Neapolitan, promoted by the 
ſame Pope, and in the intereſt of Altemps. He had 
ſuch a regard for them both, that he did not ſtand in 
need of much ſolicitation, as he was likewiſe glad of an 

opportunity 
| 
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opportunity of revenging himſelf upon Farneſe, for 
excluding bis friend ; not forgetting that he had aid 
publicly, when he propoſed Sirletti, * That he could 
* not conceive what people meant by thinking of 
making him Pope.” 1 

They carried on theſe intrigues chiefly in the night, 
in which both Al: xandrinoand Ruſticucciſheweda great 
deal of management and addreſs. Medicis ſeconded 
their endeavours with the aſſiſtance of Geſueldo and 
Simoncelli ; Cardinal D'Efte acted in concert with 
Gonzaga, Caſſamo, Ceſis, and Caraffa, all man of 
long experience, and thoroughly capable of conduct. 
ing an affair of that conſ:quence. Ruſticucci was buſy 
in every place, ſometimes in getting a new vote, at 
others in confirming and keeping ſtcady thoſe that they 
had already got. They were not, however, without ap- 
prehenſions, that the oppeſite faction would corrupt 
D'Eſte; and indeed there was ſome reaſon to fear that 
Farneſe, who ſpared no pains to penetrate into their de- 
ſigns, might get him over, when he was let into them. 

But he did not think their party ſo formidable as it 
really was, and excrted himſelf more to weaken D'Eſte's 
intereſt, than to exclude Montalto. | | 

During theſe cabals, Montalto kept cloſe in his cell, 
without expreſſing the leaſt defire or expectation of the 
Papacy; though there was not any of the Cardinals that 
had fo much reaſon to hope for it. When the heads of 
the party called at his chamber-door, as they paſſed by, 
to inform him; how the el-Etion went on, and who had 
declared for him; he uſed to ſay, © The difficulties | 
you meet with in the Conclave are not worth notice; 
< I doubt you'll find much greater in the Vatican. Let 
* me conjure you not to think of chuſing me, except 
„ you will be content to bear the whole burden of the 
“government yourſelves.” This is what the game- 
ſters call a Sweetner, to drew them on, and made 
them labour more earneſtly fer his exaltation. 

After all, the chief difficul y yet remained to be con- 
quered, they had not gained St. Sixtus, who, with his 
party, {till had it in his powertoexclude him; as it "= 
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moſt likely he would, leſt, if he came to be Pope, he 


hould remember his uncle Gregory's having taken 


awayhis Penſion; though he had dedicateda Commen- 


tary upon St. Ambroſe to him, as we have obſerved, | 


which had coſt him a great deal of labour and time. 
As St. Sixtus began to be a little ſtaggered, they 
made uſe of the confidence they knew he repoſed in 
Cardinal Riario, who, at that time, had a fit of thegout; 
but cauſed himſelf to carried to his chamber, where he 
told him; © That Montalto's party was ſo ſtrong, and 
« things ſo far advanced, that he would infallibly be 
« choſen ; that it was in vain, and only loſt time, to 


| * to conteſt it with him, as he would ſucceed in ſpite 


« of all oppoſition ; which was the reafon of his pay- 
ing him this viſit, to adviſe him to come in with a 
good grace, as it was not in his power to prevent it.” 
St. Sixtus was ſtrangely ſurprized at this diſcourſe, 
and much more ſo, when Guaſtavillano entered the 


| room juſt when Riario was coming out, as had been 


concerted, and told him the very ſame thing, earneſtly 
exhorting him to join with them, © As it would be,” 
he ſaid, © acting inconſiſtently with his uſual pru- 
* dence, now to do otherwiſe.” ; 


There happened a thing which would have ruined 
| all their meaſures, if it had been known by the op= 


polite faction. Alexandrino had been ſeen one night 
diſguiſed in the Conclave ; but Providence, which fa- 
voured Montalto, did not ſuffer this irregularity to be 
diſcovered, and, at the ſame time, lulled his enemies 
into ſecurity ; the chief of whom was Farneſe, who did 
not dream of Montalto's friends being fo numerous, 
and only imagined he might poſſibly have a majority 
of votes at the Scrutiny (whereas two thirds are requir- 
ed) eſpecially as St. Sixtus had given him his word, 
that he would not conſent to any election, without firſt 
conſulting with him about it, e 

As we have ſpoken only occaſionally, and at different 


times, of Montalto's conduct both within and with 


out the Conclave, it is neceſſary here to enter into a 
fuller detail of it. . | OS. 
He 
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He had lived many years in a very obſcure manner 
at the houſe which he bought near St. Maria Maggi. 
ore, with an attendance ſuitable to the modeſty and 
humility he made profeſſion of. When he went to any 
conſiſtory or congregation, he put on an air of mild. 
neſs and ſubmiſſion, and never was obſtinate 1n ſup. 
porting his opinion in contradiction to any other Car. 
dinal, but giving up his own ſentiments, always ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be guided by ſome body elſe. He kney 
how to ſtifle his reſentment, and bore all ſorts of inju. 
ries and affronts in ſo patient a manner, that he would 
turn to thoſe that had uſed him with contempt in the 
confiſtory, and“ thank them heartily, for the great 
& favours he had received from them ;” like ſome other 
Popes that had obtained the pontificate, only by fe- 
turning good for evil. | it : | 

Though his nephew had been killed but the night 
before, he went to the confiſtory, he did not ſeem 
under the leaſt concern, nor even demanded juſtice of 
the Pope for that murder; ſo that people thought his 
death was very indifferent to him. 5 92 

When the affairs of princes were treated of, he took 
particular care not to ſay any thing that might ſeem 
harſh or offenſive to their miniſters. He was always 
careful, however, that the intereſt of the holy ſee receiv'd 
no prejudice; the rights and privileges of which he con- 
ſtantly aſſerted with great zeal and ſpirit, and much 
more ſo, after he came to be Pope. He was courteous 
and complaiſant to every body; but eſpecially to thoſe 
among the Religious, that had formerly been the moſt 
bitter againſt him, whom he would embrace tenderly, 
when they came to ſee him, as if they had always been 
his ſteady friends; ſo that many of them uſed to fay, 
when they had taken leaveof him, & certainly, Cardinal 
«© Montalto is one of the beſt of Chriſtians, that can 6 
c eafily forget we were once his inveterate enemies“ 

Both in publie and private company, he was continu- 
ally magnifying the obligations he lay under to Alex- 
andrino, and ſaid, if he was maſter of a thouſand 


worlds, he ſhould never be ſufficiently able to " 
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the favours, that both he and his uncle Pius V, had 
„ heaped upon him.“ In this, he certainly ſpoke truth; 


and Alexandrino, who was deceived in him, as well as 
others, very juſtly thought he had great reaſon to ex- 


pect a conſiderable ſhare of his favour, if ever he was 
Pope. He always behaved with the higheſt reſpect to 


the Spaniards, whoſe politics inclined them rather to 
wiſh for a Pope of but moderate abilities, than of a 
bold and enterprizing turn; being apprehenſive, that a 
genius of that! kind might diſturb the peace of Italy, 
which they were highly concerned to preſerve, upon the 
account of the large ſhare of territory they had 1n it. 

As Montalto's love of repoſe and retirement had 


| made them believe he was a man for their purpoſe, and 


prepoſſeſſed them in his favour, they were amongſt the 
firſt that declared for him, giving it out, That the K. 
* of Spain had a perſonal eſteem for him, and the more 
* fo, as he knew he was equally a lover of moderation 
* and tranquillity, and an enemy to violent and arbi- 
* trary proceedings.“ 5 

In the Conclave, he did not ſhew the leaſt ſign of 
ambition, and was ready to make a tender of his ſer- 
vice to any one that ſeemed to have occaſion for it, 
particularly the chiefs, and ſuch as he knew had great 
intereſt. | | 

The very morning they entered the Conclave, he 
went to wait upon Altemps, and ſaid, ** He had ſo many 


obligations to him, that he ſhould ever look upon 


" himſelf as a creature of hands.” It is ſaid, Altemps 
thought him ſo much in earneſt, that when he found 
there was no probability of ſucceeding himſelf, he very 
readily came into the meaſures that were taken to ſerve 
him, and ſaid, ** If it only depended upon my vote, 
you might be ſure of being Pope; to which Montal- 
to anſwered, ** God only knows how little deſirous I am 
of that dignity; I am truly ſenſible how unfit and 
„ unworthy 1 am of it. If any conſideration could 
move me to wiſh for that honour, it would be only 

to give my friends, and particularly your Eminence, 


«© a ſubſtantial 
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fore they proceed to a ſcrutiny. When that was ove, 


| been writing his vote; but in reality, for an opportull 
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* a ſubſtantial proof of the great eſteem J have for 
them.“ He ſaid the very ſame thing to Madrucci 
juſt after. The king of Spain had entruſted this cardi- 
nal with his moſt ſecret intentions as to the election; 
which was no ſmall mortification to Medicis, who, 25 
protector of the Spaniſh nation, expected to have had 
the whole confidence of that crown. It was commonly 
believed, Madrucci, according to inſtructions, had en- 
couraged the Brigues in favour of Sirletti, Montalto, 
Caſtagna, and Mondovi; and that in regard to Mon- 
talto, beſides his own vote, he had made uſe of all his 
credit and intereſt, and heartily joined his particular 
friend Altemps, to get him elected. =. 

But to return to the Conclave. It is neceſlary toac- 
quaint the reader, that after the abovementioned Card: 
nals had declared for Montalto, and waited, with impꝛ- 
tience for day-light to bring on the election; Peter 
Francis Ferrerio, a Piedmonteſe, biſhop of Vercell, 
arrived at Rome, and early next morning was admit. 
ted amongſt his brethern. 5 

This happened very fortunately for Montalto : For a 
ſcon as he entered, Medicis and Geſualdo took him + 
ſide, and preſſed him vehemently to oblige them with 
his vote, which he did. Preſently after, maſs was fad 
in the chapel, to which the Cardinals generally go, be- 


the Dean ordered a maſter of the ceremonies to read tht 
three bulls to Vercelli. 5 

The chiefs of Montalto's party thought this a prope! 
juncture to give the finiſhing ſtroke to their ſcheme; 
and as ſoon as he began to read them, D'Eſte beckone 
Alexandrino, who fat over-againſt him, to follow hm 
out of the chapel. Alexandrino, who underſtood him, 
got up, and leaned forward over his ſeat, as if he hal 


ty of ſpeaking to St. Sixtus, whom he took out along 
with him, and ſaid to him ſoftly, © Your EminenC 
„ may aſſure yourſelf, upon my word, that Altemp 


and Medicis have joined their ſtrength with * a 
| fo 
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4 deſign to chuſe Montalto immediately; that Guſtavil- 
lano and many others of the greateſt power, are privy 
and conſenting to it; that in ſhort, every thing is quite 
«© ſettled and agreed upon. However, out of the great 
regard we have ever had for your Eminence, we 
© would not proceed to the election, till we had firſt 
& acquainted you with it; that the new Pope might 
ye under ſome obligations to you, as well as others. 
We, for our parts, have by this diſcharged the duty 
of friends, it now lies upon you to chuſe, whether 
you will come into it voluntarily, or have the morti- 
f ication of ſeeing a Pope made whether you will or 
e | ; 

As St. Sixtus had not foreſeen or expected any thing 
of this kind, he was ſo diſconcerted, that he quite loſt 
all reſolution and preſence of mind. It recalled to hig 
memory what Riario and Guaſtavillano had ſaid before, 
and made him entirely forget the engagement to Far- 
neſe; he thought no more of the reaſons, that ought to 
have induced him to vote for nobody but one of his 
own creatures, and ſeemed to be altogether deſerted by 
the prudence and conſtancy, which are fo neceſſary to 
the head of a party, efpecially ſo conſiderable a one as 
his, and of which he had given repeated proofs; though 
it mult be owned, that, whilſt he governed the church 
under his uncle Gregory, he had in ſome caſes behaved 
like a man of a changeable and unſteady diſpoſition. 

Thus much is certain, that if he had continued unit- 
ed with Farneſe, and taken proper meaſures with their 
party to ſtand the firſt ſhock of this Brigue, they would 
have ſtrangely embarraſſed, if not totally excluded, 
 Montalto but, God permitting their reaſon and courage 
to abandon them at that criſis, he ſent for his fol- 
lowers, to the number of 12, into the hall, and told 
them, That he thought proper to call them together, 
to conſult what ſteps were further neceſſary to be 
taken in the preſent ſituation of affairs; and adviſe 
$ with them, what would be moſt conducive to the 
glory of God, and the good of his church.“ 
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The Cardinals, who had before engaged themſelves 


to Montalto, and were at the bottom of this, viz. Flo- 


rence, Cananio, Geſualdo, Salviati, Spinola, Riario, Sfor- 
za, and Caſtagna, ſaid, ** They thought they could not 
„ chuſe a fitter perſon than Montalto, nor one that 
* would fill the throne more worthily.” Nobody of- 
fering to contradict them; Fachinetti, a perſon of great 


wiſdom and ſingular goodneſs, ſaid, We ſhall be 


** wholly directed by your Eminence, and approve of 
** whatever meaſures you pleaſe to recommend to us.” 
Not one of them returned into the chapel, except 
the cardinal of Auſtria, who went back to aſk Madrucci, 
* Whether he would conſent to this election?“ He faid, 
* he would, to oblige St. Sixtus.“ N 
The going out of Alexandrino and St. Sixtus was 
without example, and put a ſtop for ſome time to the 
ſcrutiny. It was much wondered at, that Farneſe, who 
had carried ſeveral elections before, to whom Pius IV, 
Pius V, and Gregory XIII, entirely owed the Pontificate, 
was not able at this time to exclude Montalto; as he was 
dean of the H. College, leader of a conſiderable party, 
very quick-ſighted, expert in ſuch intrigues, and of ex- 
cellent judgment. In ſhort, it was thought exceeding 
ſtrange, that he did not follow St. Sixtus out of the 
chapel (whom he knew to be of a fluctuating and un- 
ſtable temper) to keep him ſteady, and try if it was 
not poſſible to defeat the meaſures of Montalto's party, 
by propoſing a friend of his own, or joining with Al- 
temps, in the election of Sirletti, Vercelli, or Paleotto, 
rather than a perſon, whom he had always openly deſ- 
Piſed, and expreſſed fo mean an opinion of. | 
He was quite confounded, when he ſaw the chiefs of 
the parties all united againſt him ; and heard Cardinal 
D'Eſte who had beckoned to Alexandrino to go out of 
the chapel) ſay aloud, * There was no occaſion to read 


the bulls, for the Pope was choſen.” Upon this, Alex- 


andrino returning in haſte to keep him in the chapel, 
came and told him, that Montalto was actually elected, 
adviſing him, at the fame time, to make a ſhow of 

concurring 
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concurring with them in it; that he might find the 
ſame degree of favour in this Pontificate, that he had 
done in that of Paul III. 

It is imagined, that he was at laſt prevailed upon to 
come into their meaſures, by the conſideration of the 
infirmities Montalto had ſo long laboured under, and his 
ſeeming inſenſibility, from which he thought there was 
no cauſe to apprehend any reſentment of paſt injuries 
it appeared to him a matter of little or no conſequence, 
whether a man, with one foot in the grave, and ſo ſtu- 
pid as Montalto, was made Pope, or ſtill continued car- 
dinal. In ſhort, he only aſked St. Sixtus,** What were 
* his motives for this conduct,” to which he anſwered, 
* that he knew him to be of a gentle and ductile na- 
* ture, and was ſure they ſhould be very happy, and 
* enjoy a great deal of liberty, in this Pontificate.” 
* I do not know but we may,” replied Farneſe, for he 
has neither the ſpirit to do any miſchief, nor ſenſe 
enough to do good.“ . . 

It is not to be wondered at, that the ſuffrages of the 
cardinals did not concur with the voice of the people, 
who wiſhed to ſee Farneſe exalted to the Papacy. They 
looked with a ſuſpicious eye upon the grandeur of his 
houſe; the valour and good fortune of his nephew Alex- 
ander Farneſe (the greateſt and moſt ſucceſsful general 
of his age) who commanded the K. of Spain's armies in 
Flanders. Beſides, the college had not forgot what 
paſſed under Paul III. Farneſe was capable of under- 
taking great deſigns, eſpecially if ſeconded and aſſiſted 
by his nephew, who might diſturb the peace of Chriſ- 
tendom, and more particularly that of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, by endeavouring to put them into execution, hav- 
ing already experienced to their coſt, that ſuch attempts 
are prejudicial, not only to the church, but the whole 
world, when the eaſineſs or affection of the Popes, 
have ſacrificed the good of the public to the ambition 
of their nephews, or other relations. | 90 

Some were of opinion, that the contempt in which 
he ſeemed to hold the poorer Cardinals, contributed not 

- a little 
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a little to Montalto's ſucceſs. He was governed by a 


live in a ſort of dependence upon him. 


fame and reputation. This ſeemed more ſtrange with 


ſecretly afpired to the Papacy. But unluckily for him, 


was reckoned an unexperienced ſelfiſh man, and of 2 
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very peculiar ſort of a. maxim in this reſpec, and 
thought the ſureſt way to arrive at the Papacy, was to 
appear moroſe and ſupercilious, and to have but little 
familiarity or intercourſe with them; but he was de- 
ceived in this, as well as the great confidence he put in 
his intereſt, without which he thought they could not 
make a Pope, and that all thoſe that had any preten- 
ſions of that kind, ought to make their court to, and 


It ſurprized every body, that was acquainted with the 
variety of ſchemes that were carried on 1n this Con- 
clave, that not one of the chiefs ever propoſed, or ſo 
much as named, the Cardinals St. George and Santa 
Croce, the laſta Roman, and both of them men of ſome 


regard to Santa Croce than St. George, as he was not on- 
ly made Cardinal by Pius IV, but expected to have 
been ' propoſed the very firſt by D'Efte, upon the ac- 
count of his having been Nuncio in France, and creat- 
ed at the requeſt of that crown. He had likewiſe car- 
ried his cup very even with the K. of Spain, and al 
ways ſupported his intereſt, whenever that of France 
was not concerned, which gave room to ſuſpect that he 


he was obliged to fit down content, with the honour 
of having been only candidate for it. 

People were at a loſs how to account for the light 
that was put upon theſe two Cardinals. Many imputed 
it to the unexpected turn that affairs had taken, and 
ſome unlucky accidents which human prudence could 
not foreſee. Others thought the chiefs were unwilling 
to propoſe ſuch a thing, to ſpare them the ſhame and 
mortification of ſeeing themſelves diſgracefully exclud- 
ed. For there were objections to both one and the o- 
ther, more than ſufficient for that purpoſe. St. Georg? 


martial turn (which circumſtance alone would have 


been a ſufficient objection to him with the Spry 
| a 
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and not at all to be truſted, as he had no manner of re- 
gard to his word or promiſe. Santa Croce, on the other 
hand, though he had the reputation of a very ſenſible 
and polite man, was accounted revengeful and ambiti- 
ous. France and Spain put no great confidence in him; 
his very relations were afraid of him; and his own coun- 
trymen, the Roman Cardinals, would certainly have vot- 
ed againſt him, if he had been named; ſo that he was, 
like a prophet, without honour in bis own country. | 
Though Paleotto had a good ſhare of popular favour, 
and both city and court were of opinion that his chance 
was by no means a bad one, he was never propoſed. 
Not that there were any material objections that could 
be made to him; but the College was tired of the laſt 
Pope's reign, which had been a very long one, and deter- 
mined not to chuſe another Bologneſe to ſucceed him. 
The nephews of Gregory would not conſent to chuſe 
him, though he was their countryman, leſt he ſhould ob- 
{cure the ſplendor of their houſe. Belides, he was not 


very well liked by ſome of the Cardinals, upon the ac- 


count of the ſhyneſs and little acquaintance. there was 
betwixt him and Farneſe. Fachinetti hkewiſe was not 
once mentioned, becauſe he too was a Bologneſe; and 
ſo whimſical, and ſometimes contrary, are the reaſan- 
ings even of wiſe men, that whereas it had been urged 
as an objection to Paleotto, that he had no good under- 
landing with Farneſe ; Fachinetti was accuſed of being 
too familiar and intimate with him. As he was, never- 
theleſs, a man of ſingular virtue, long experience in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, and very zealous for the good of 
the H. See; his exaltation would, without doubt, have 
been a great bleſſing to the whole Chriſtian world. 


Auguſtine Valerio, Cardinal and biſhop of Verona, was 


much talked of, during the vacancy of the H. See; and 
though he was but 50 years old, or thereabout, it is 
certain he would have been named at leaſt, if not elect- 
ed, though his being a noble Venetian prejudiced the 
Spaniards againſt him. Some people too were rather 
afraid of ſeeing him Pope, as he led a very aſcetic life, 


and 
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and was a great friend to ſtrict diſcipline and reforma- 
tion, though, in private, he was of a very tweet and 
amiable temper ; but not being 1n the Conclave, there 
was nothing ſaid of him. | 

Mondovi, who was a new Cardinal, was likewiſe ab- 
ſent, and never mentioned. As he had a very conſider- 
able intereſt, it was thought, if he had been there, he 
would certainly have been choſen ; eſpecially if France 

and Spain had joined in his favour, as it was ſaid they 
deſigned. „ | 

Julius Santorio, called Cardinal St. Severino, was bare- 
ly ſpoken of, and that was all. Ruſticucci, his particular 
friend, waited for a proper opportunity of propoſing 
him; but theſe intrigues, in favour of Montalto, put an 
end to his expectations. He was much eſteemed by 
every body, for his remarkable candour, piety, and con- 
{tant endeavours to ſerve the public. Spain was hear- 
ty in his intereſt; Farneſe repoſed an entire confidence 
in him ; and Alexandrino loved him tenderly. 

As ſoon as St. Sixtus perceived his friends were in- 
clined to give their ſuffrages for Montalto, he put himſelf 
at their head, and led them back into the Chapel, with 
a deſign to begin the adoration immediately, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of many. | BL 

After they had taken their places, a ſcrutiny was pro- 
poſed. But St. Sixtus, either out of impatience, or for 
fear any ſudden change might happen, or deſirous of 
ſeeming to have the principal hand in this election, 
ſtepped out of his place to Alexandrino, and taking him 
by the hand, they both went up to Montalto, and cried 
out, a Pope, a Pope; the greateſt part of the Cardinals fol- 
lowing their example, and approving of what was done. 

It is neceſſary here to give a general account of the 
method obſerved in electing a Pope, which may not, per- 
haps, be diſagreeable to the reader. It is uſually per 
formed by icrutiny, by acceſs, or adoration. There was 
formerly another way, called compromiſe [2], made uſe 

| | * 

[2] I remember an inſtance in The Hiſtory of the Knights ef Mat: 

ta, of the Conclave's leaving the choice of a Pope to a particu 


Cardinal 
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of, When diſſentions ran ſo high in the Conclave (as 
it too often happens) that they could not, by any means, 


agree in their choice, they, by common confent, en- 
gaged themſelves to two or three Cardinals, and ſome- 


times to one; that what perſon ſoever he or they ſhould 
chuſe, out of ſuch a number as was propoſed by them, 
ſhould be their lawful Pope. But this is now out of 
aſe, and, in caſe of any difference in opinion, they 
have recourſe to one of the three ways above mentioned. 
The ſcrutiny which is the principal and moiſt uſual 
way in the Conclave, is performed in this manner. 
Every Cardinal orders his conclavilt to bring him a 
ticket, made of a long, narrow piece of paper wrap- 
ped up in five folds. On the uppermoſt he writes his 
name with his own hand, and then doubles it down, 
ſo that it becomes the innermoſt. - After that, he dou- 
bles it down again to the third, which he ſeals at each 
end with two different ſeals. The two lowermoſt be- 
ing ſtill vacant, the conclaviſt writes the name of the 
perſon, whom his maſter deſigns to vote for, upon the 
fourth, in this form: “ I give my vote to his Emi- 
* nence, Cardinal A. B.” and covers all with the laſt 
fold. On the outſide of the ticket is wrote a motto of 
the Cardinal's own chuſing ; as Faith, Hope, Charity; 
Peace, Juſtice, Religion, or any other word or words, as 
he pleates. So that if there ſhould be an acceſs (in which 
he muſt not give his vote for the ſame perſon, that he 
did in the ſcrutiny) it may be eaſily known whether a- 
ny Cardinal has a right to accede or not, by having re- 
courſe to his ticket, without opening them all, which 
might occaſion infinite animoſity and diſtraction. 
Theſe tickets are put into a golden chalice, that 
ſands upon the Altar in the Chapel, where the ſcruti- 
ny is made. But firſt the three ſenior Cardinals, who 
preſide at it to ſee that every thing is done according to 
Cardinal (his name I cannot recollect, as I have not now that boo 
by me) who having taken ſome time to conſider of it, aſked them, 
if they would all acquieſce in his choice, and they anſwering in 


im afirmative ; he ſaid, Ego ſum Papa, Then Il! be Pope my- 
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due form and order, go to the apartments of thoſe that 


are ſick, to take their votes, which are ſealed up in the 
fame manner, and put into the chalice with the others, 
and then poured out upon a table placed before the 
altar. If it happens, that two thirds of the votes fall 
upon one perſon, he is immediately declared Pope, and 
the tickets opened, that he may know the names of 
the perſons that voted for him. But this very rarely 
comes to paſs; it did indeed at the election of Adrian 
VI, Preceptor to Charles V, and never ſince. 

if the election cannot be decided by a ſcrutiny, they 
proceed to the acceſs, or approach in which a Perſon 
is propoſed by one of the Cardinals. This is of very 
ancient ſtanding, and much like the cuſtom of the Ro- 


man ſenators; who, in giving their votes, if they agreed 


in opinion with any other ſenator that had voted be- 
fore, roſe from their ſeats, and going to the place where 
he at, ſaid, Accedo ad Fabium, Brutum Pompeium, C. 
ceronem, or whatever his name was; which gave riſe 
to the Latin phraſe, In /ententiam ire. 

The Cardinal that accedes, ſays, I accede to Cardi- 

nal D, and have a right to do ſo, as appears from 
gi my Ticket ſuperſcribed, Peace, Tuftice, Religion, ot 

* whatever the word may be.” 

1 third way is by adoration, and is thus performed: 
That Cardinal who is the candidate's chief friend, goes 
up to him and making a low reverence, cries out, 4 
Pope, a Pope; when it happens that two thirds of them 
do the ſame, he is then acknowledged as ſuch ; but if 
there wants only one of that number the election Is 
void. It has often happened, that perſons have been 
adored, who never came to the Papacy ; becauſe they 
had not a ſufficient number of Cardinals to complete 
their adoration. This way is uſually tried by a Junto, 
obſtinate in the promotion of the perſon whom they 
propoſe, leſt ſome of thoſe, that had promiſed them, 


ſhould fail in the ſcrutiny, which is ſometimes the caſe. 


It muſt be obſerved, that both acceſs and adoration arc 
utually confirmed (for form ſake) by a ſcrutiny, which 


is of no prejudice to either ; for the chief friends 8 
the 


* 
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the new elected Pope, generally make a verbal proteſt 
to that effect, and ſometimes in writing, before a no- 
' tary. This laſt way is accounted the moſt honourable, 
as the Cardinals are ſuppoſed to be then influenced by 
| the immediate impulſe and inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt : Though ſome think it a dangerous and violent 
method, as three or four young Cardinals may put them- 
ſelves at the head of a faction, and over-awe and in- 
timidate others into a compliance with them. 

This has obliged the Popes, from time to time, to 
make ſeveral new regulations, to preſerve the peace 
and quiet of the Conclave, by ordering the method of 
cle&ting by ſcrutiny only to be obſerved ; in which there 
is no dependance of one Cardinal upon another, but 
every one diſpoſes of his vote according to conſcience. 
Whilſt they were crowding towards Montalto to con- 
gratulate him, he ſat coughing and weeping, as if ſome 
creat misfortune had befallen him. But when the Cardi- 
nal Dean ordered them to retire to their reſpective pla- 
ces, that they might proceed to a regular ſcrutiny ; he 
drew near to St. Sixtus, and whiſper'd in his ear, Pray 
* take care that the ſcrutiny 1s of no prejudice to the 
* adoration;” which was the firſt diſcovery he made 
of his ambition. St. Sixtus was extremely ſurprized to 
ſee a perſon, who had always pretended to be totally 
Ignorant of all the forms and ceremonials that are 
practiſed in the Conclave, ſo well acquainted with the ni- 
ceſt and moſt delicate circumſtance of the election; 
and that he, who had hitherto ſeemed quite indifferent 
about, or rather afraid of the Papacy, ſhould, on a 
ſudden, be ſo apprehenſive of being diſappointed of 
it. However, being now too late, as he thought, to 
recede, he ſpoke to Alexandrino; and when the Dean 
was beginning the ſcrutiny, they both got up and pro- 
teſted againſt its being any prejudice to the adoration. 

It was obſerved, that after it was begun; Montalto 
walked backwards and forwards, and ſeemed to be in 
great agitation of ſpirit; but when he perceived there 


was a ſufficient number of votes to ſecure his election, 
he 
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he threw the ſtaff, with which he uſed to ſupport him- 
ſelf, into the middle of the Chapel, ſtretched himſelf 
up, and appeared taller, by almoſt a foot, than he had 


done for ſeveral years, hawking and ſpitting with as 


much ſtrength as a man of 30 years old. 

The Cardinals, aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden an alteration, 
looked at him with amazement, and Farneſe obſerving 
by fome ſigns that St. Sixtus and Alexandrino already 
began to repent of their forwardneſs in this election, 
faid aloud, ** Stay a little, ſoftly, there is a miſtake in 


- the ſcrutiny;” But Montalto, with a ſtern look, boldly 


anſwer d There is no miſtake ; the ſcrutiny is good, 
and in due form;” and immediately thundered out 
the Te Deum himſelf, in a voice that made the Chapel 
ſhake. Of ſuch conſequence, ſometimes, is courage 
and preſence of mind: For if he had not acted in this 
manner, there is no doubt but ſo ſudden a change of 
behaviour, and the Dean's ſaying, ** there was a miſtake 
in the ſcrutiny,” would have overſet the whole, and 
put a ſtop to his election, if the Cardinals had ſecond- 
ed him. But they all ſtood dumb and motionleſs, look- 
ing at each other and biting their lips. What ſeemed 
molt ſtrange was, that Farneſe, Dean of the College, 
a man of long experience and great authority, of a 
bold and reſolute diſpoſition, haughty and diſdainful 
in his carriage to every body, ſhould begin the attack 
with ſo much tpirit, endeavouring to ſet aſide the ſcru- 
tiny, by declaring there was a miſtake in it, without 


offering to proceed any farther, or ſpeaking another 


word, againit a man that he hated and deſpiſed. That 
ſo many heads of factions, ſuch a number of papable 
Cardinals who might have had an opportunity of ad- 
vancing themſelves, or their friends, ſhould, in an in- 
{tant become lo tame and ſpiritleſs, that it looked like 
an infatuation. It is certain that if the Dean, whoſe 
office it was to ſing the Te Deum, had commanded 


Montalto to deſiſt, the other Cardinals would have 
ſupported him in it, and he had been for ever ex- 


cluded. 


When 
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When they came to that verſe in the Te Deum, We 

therefore pray thee, help thy ſervants whom thou baſt 

redeemed with thy precious blood ; he threw himſelf upon 

his knees before the altar, and after it was finiſhed, 
made a ſhort prayer according to cuſtom, which was 

purely mental; for it wasremarked, that he never moved 

his lips, but kept his eyes attentively fixed upon a cru- 

cifix all the time. 

Whilſt he was in this poſture, Bombi, firſt Maſter of 
the Ceremonies, came to him (as is uſual) and ſaid, 
My Lord Cardinal Montalto, your Eminence is duly 
elected Pope; the Holy College deſires to know, whe- 
„ther you pleaſe to accept the Papacy 3 which he 
replied ſomewhat ſharply, ** It 1s trifling and imperti- 
*« nent to aſk, whether will accept what I have alrea- 
« dy accepted, as I have ſufficiently ſhewn, by ſinging 
„the Te Deum. However, to ſatisfy any ſcruple that 
may ariſe, I tell you, that I accept it with great plea- 
* ſure, and would accept another, if I could get it; for 
* 1 find myſelf ſtrong enough by the Divine aſſiſtance, 
to manage two Papacies.” 

Farneſe, who ſtood near him, hearing this, ſaid to 
St. Severino, The Gentlemen that took upon them 
to conduct this election, thought to have engroſſed 
* the whole adminiſtration of affairs to themſelves, by 
* chuſing a fool and an ideot; but I plainly ſee, we 
have got a Pope that will make fools and ideots both 
of them and us;” St. Severino only ſhrugged up his 
ſhoulders, and ſaid, ©* the Lord have mercy upon us all.” 

When he was aſked what name he would take; he an- 
ſwered, Sixtus V, which he did in honour of Pope Six- 
tus IV, who had likewiſe been a monk of the fame or- 
der. Some ſay out of compliment to Cardinal St. 
Sixtus; but this does not ſeem probable, conſidering the 
little reſpect he ſhewed him afterwards. 

It was obſerved, that whilſt the Cardinals were putting 
Jon his pontifical robes, he ſtretched out his arms with 
great vigour and activity; upon which Ruſticucci, who 
Was ſurprized at ſo ſudden a metamorphoſis, ſaid to him 
in a familiar way, I perceive, Holy Father, the Pon- 
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** tificate is a ſovereign panacea; ſince it can reſtor 


he replied in a grave and majeſtic manner, 80 

ind it.“ . By a 
The very moment the ſcrutiny was ended, he bid 

adicu to that appearance of humility he had fo long 


worn; and laying aſide the civility and complaiſance he 


uſed to ſhew to all manner of people, behaved with 
great ſtate and reſerve to every body; but more par- 
ticularly to them, that he had been moſt obliged to fr 
his exaltation. 

This immediate change in the new Pope, was 1 
thunder-clap to D'Eſte, Medicis and Alexandrino. One 
might perceive evident ſigns of repentance in their fi 
ces before the election was well over. Cardinal Far: 


clave, Charles V. reſigned his crown in the morning, 
* and repented of it in the evening; but I fancy thele 
Gentlemen (pointing to them) have began their re 
* pentance already. It will be well for them,” re 
plied Sforza, If their repentance does not laſt longe! 


than the Emperor's did.” | 
After he was dreſſed in his robes he aſcended the 


the Chapel, where he ſat with ſo much ſtate, that an 
one would have thought he had been Pope ſeveral years 
The Cardinals advancing, two by two, to adore him; 
his Holineſs gave them ſeparately, the O/culum Chart 
tatis, the Kiſs of Charity,” upon both cheeks; and 
then admitted every body, that was in the Conclave to 
the honour of kiſſing his feet. It is ſaid, when Far 
neſe came, amongſt the reſt to perform that ceremony, 
he did it with great reluctance, and ſhewed particuli 
ſigns of diſguſt, at proſtrating himſelf before a perlat 
of his mean birth, whom he uſed often to call in der 
ſion, The dregs of the Conclave, the Ais of L 
Marca, ſtinking old Lazar,” &c. 4 

Some peop!e thought he ſaid in his heart, Non 1 


ſed Petro, *©* Not to thee, but St. Peter;“ be that 48 
| | With 
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will, when he beheld him fitting ſo erect, and with ſo 


much Majeſty, upon the Throne, he ſaid to him, ** Your 
„ Holineſs ſeems a quite different ſort of a man from 


« what you were a few hours ago. Yes, ſays he, I was 


then looking for the keys of Paradiſe, which obliged 
* me to ſtoop a little; but now I have found them, it 
« js time to look upwards, as I am arrived at the ſum- 
mit of all human glory, and cax climb no higher in 
« this world. 

When the adoration was finiſhed, the firſt Cardinal 
Deacon aſſiſted by a Maſter of the Ceremonies, took a 
crucifix in his hand, and proceeded into the Hall, at- 
tended by the Cardinals. Laſt of all came his Holineſs, 
the choir ſinging before him the Anthem, Ecce Sacerdos 
magnus, qui in diebus ſuis plactit Deo, et mventus eft juſ- 
tus, &. Whilſt this was performing, the Cardinal 
Deacon cauſed a window to be broke open, and ſhewed 


a crucifix to the people, who now began to aſſemble, 


in great numbers, in the Piazza, of St. Peter [3]; and 
at the ſame time proclaimed him after the accuſtomed 
manner, Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum, &c. Behold 
I bring you tidings of great joy; the moſt illuſtrious Car- 
dinal Montalto is choſen Pope, and has taken the name of 
Sixtus V. 

This happened upon a Wedneſday [April 24, 1585], 
a day that had often been propitious to him. The ſtreets 
immediately. echoed with acclamations of Long live Six- 
ius V. the guns from the Caſtle of St. Angelo were fired, 
and the bells rang in every Church and Convent. 

Asit iscuſtomary in Rome, at the proclamation of a 
new Pope, for the mob to run directly and plunder the 
houſe where he lived before; the followers and domeſ- 
tics of every Cardinal, that is likely to be made a Pope, 
generally take care of that, by ſtripping it themſelves 
beforehand ; and, if their patron does not ſucceed, 
bring every thing back again. But at this time the 
populace was not in any great hurry to go to Mon- 


talto, 


[3] A vaſt Area beforn St. Peter's. —T his is the uſual ſignal of a 
Pope being choſen. 
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_ ralto, © expecting,” as they ſaid, © to find nothing there, 
but a few old broken chairs and-tables.” 

In this interval, the cooks and confectioners of the 
Conclave prepared a collation, at which the Pope pro- 
nounced a. ſolemn bleſſing; and after he had eat 1 
mouthful or two, and drank a glaſs of citron water, 
ordered the maſons to unwall the doors of the conclare, 
and let in the people. | | | 

He was then conducted to the chapel, and adored, z 
ſecond time, by the Cardinals. This adoration was 
performed by kneeling upon the ground, and kiſſ ing his | 
left-hand only, whilſt he gave his benediction with the 
right. When this was over, a maſter of the ceremoaies 
took up the crucifix, and walked before the choir, who 
fang hymns and anthems ; the Cardinals followed two 
by two, the Pope coming laſt, carried upon men's 
fhoulders. As they came out of the Conclave in this 
order, he gave his bleſſing, and diſtributed little cruci 
fixes to the citizens and ſtrangers, who flocked, in great 
crouds, to ſee the new Pontiff, crying out, Where i 
* he? Which is the Pope? This cannot be the poor old | 
& Cardinal, that uſed to faint away in the ſtreets. Sure- 
4e ly, this cannot be father Montalto, who went tottering 
* about with a ſtaff.” | | 

In his paſſage from the Conclave, the people cried te 
out, Long live the Pope ; and added, according to cul: 
tom,“ Plenty, Holy Father, Plenty and Juſtice ; t 
which he replied, © Pray to God for plenty, and I wil 
give you juſtice.” | 

When he arrived at St. Peter's, all the Canons came 
out, in proceſſion, to meet him, ſinging an anthem; and, 
being carried up to the great altar, he was adored, fot 

the ſaſt time, by the Cardinals kiſſing his feet, whill 
the Choir ſang the Te Deum. When that was over, the 
Cardinal Deacon read ſome prayers, the Pope ſitting al 
the while. After this, the Cardinal Deacon taking tit 
mitre off his head, he gave his benediction to the peo 
ple, with a very ſtrong, clear voice, ſtretched out his 


arms, with all the appearance of great ſtrength and 
| . __ vigouh, 
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vigour. The Deacon then putting on his mitre again, 
he aſcended the ſteps of the altar with the Cardinals, 
and gave a benediction to them only; after which he 
put off ſome of his pontifical habiliments, and getting 
into a cloſe chair, was carried to the Vatican, at ended 
by a guard of ſoldiers. 8 | 
When he got thither, he was ſo impatient to exerciſe 
the ſovereignty, that he could hardly be prevailed upon 
to defer it, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 
till he was crowned (before which it is not uſual for 
the new Popes to ſtir out of the palace upon any occa- 
fon whatſoever) telling the Carcinals, © he would be- 
gin to reign that very evening, as there was great 
* need of immediate reformation,” and ordered the 
crown to be brought directly. Nor was it without the 
utmoſt difficulty, that they perſuaded him to put off 
his coronation a few days. Indeed he would not hear 
of it, till he was convinced it was not an eſſential point, 
and that he might exerciſe the pontificial authority in 
as full and ample a manner before, as after that cere- 
mony ; which gave occaſion to one of the Cardinals to 
lay, © he never ſaw a Pope ſo greedy of command 
before!!! bn | 
After moſt of the Cardinals had taken their leave, he 
eat a biſcuit or two, and drank a glaſs of wine, to re- 
Ireſh himſelf, and then was conducted into the Pope's 
apartment, whither he was attended by Alexandrino and 
uſticucci, ho preſſed him, ** to repoſe himſelf a lit- 
' tle, after the fatigues of the day ;” but he anſwered, 
' Labour ſhould be his chief pleaſure.” Upon which 
\exandrino took the liberty of ſaying to him, your 
Holineſs talked in a different ſtrain yeſterday, and 
the day before.” It may be ſo, replied he, but 
'1I was not Pope then.“ TE | | 
Ruſticucci met with another rebuff, that chagrined him 
xtremely. The Pope's robe happening to lie in a fold 
pon his ſhoulders, that Cardinal was endeavouning to 
Pull! it ſtraight; and the Pope thinking he handl-d him 
ather too freely, ſaid angrily, ©* Pray, Sir, not quite 
5 
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4 quet, and we ſhall chooſe what we like beſt; ordering 


| fat down to table, when he began to let them know at- 
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5 ſo familiar if you pleaſe.” But what gave the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to both their hopes, was, that having taken 
upon them to give directions, that nothing ſhould be 
* wanting in his apartments ;” he ſaid very gravely to 
them, you need not put yourſelves to any trouble, 
„ gentlemen, I ſhall give orders for what I want my. 
„ elf.” Upon which Ruſticucci whiſpered to Alexan- 
drino, “ that's for you.“ I think replied the other, 
* jt is for you too, if I am not miſtaken.” 

Whilſt he was walking very briſkly about his apart 
ment, to the great aſtoniſhment of thoſe that ſaw him 
(as he uſed to go with a ſtaff before, and that with 
much difficulty) brandiſhing his arms, and uſing other 
geſtures, as if he was revolving great deſigns in his 
mind, the ſteward of the houſhold * came to aſk him, 


looking ſternly at him, ſaid, Is that a uſual queſtion 
to aſk a ſovereign Prince? prepare us a royal ban 


him to invite the Cardinals, Alexandrino, Medicis, Ru 
ticucci, D'Eſte, St. Sixtus and Altemps. D'Efſte excuſed 
| himſelf (upon a pretence of indiſpoſition) the others ac 
cepted of the invitation, and ſupped with his Holinels 
not much to their ſatisfaction: For they were hard) 


ter what manner he intended to govern; and expatiated 
largely upon the power that Jeſus Chriſt had given to 
St. Peter, in making him his Vicar upon earth, often 
repeating to them, thou art Peter, and upon this Rik! 
will build my Church; which he explained to them after 
this manner, how profound and incomprehenſible ar 
© the ways of God! Jeſus Chriſt has left upon earthbut 
one Peter, but one Pontiff, but one Vicar, but one 
© Head and Chief. To him alone he has committe 
< the care of his flock. Thou art Peter: that 150 
© ſay, thou only art the. ſovereign Pontiff; to ther! 
„give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; tho 


* 


Italian, Mae/iro di Caſa, French, Maitre d Hitel. 
| alont 
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« alone ſhalt have the power to bind and looſe ; to 
« thee: I give authority to govern and conduct my 
* church ; to thee (who art my Vicar) and not to o- 
„ thers, who are but the Miniſters and Subordinates.” 
The Cardinals eaſily perceived the drift and tenour of 
his comment; and that all the golden hopes they had 
conceived of rule and authority, were dwindled into 
phantoms and ſhadows. He would not ſo much as ſuf- 
fer them to make the leaſt anſwer ; and if any one of- 
fered to open his lips, he interrupted him with ſaying, 
* that one head was ſufficient for the church.” Ruſti- 


cucci, however ventured to ſay, that he could not but 


wonder a little to hear his Holineſs now talk in that 
manner; when he had told them ſo often in the Con- 
clave, it was not poſſible for him to govern the church 
* without their a{liftance.” ** Very true, replied Sixtus, 
I believe I might ſay ſo, and I thought ſo at that 
* time; but now I perceive myſelf ſtrong enough by 
* God's aſſiſtance, to govern without any other help. 
If I told you a ſtory, you muſt even make the beſt 
of it. I ſhall give my confeſſor a power to abſolve 
me from that ſin. You made me Pope for your own 
intereſts, and I accepted that honour to do the 
church a ſervice.” With this compliment he diſ- 
miſſed them. As they went home Medicis, who ſeemed 
to be the moſt chagrined faid to them, It is high 
5 = to provide for our ſafety, I foreſee a great ſtorm 

riſing.“ 8 „ | 

The next morning there appeared two paſquinades 
4]: The firſt was Paſquin, holding a ſqueezed turnip 
in his hand, and a label, with theſe words upon it, 


Lad 


[4] Italian. Mi Sia rotto . Capa, come que ſta Rapa, 
Si mai piũ Frate ſard Papa. 


French. 9u'on me rompe la Tete, comme a cette Rave, 
di famais Mayne de vient Pape, 


Paſquin and Marforio are two old mutilated ſtatues at Rome, on 
which the wits generally in the night time hang their ſatyrs and 
lampoons, from thence called Paſquinades. | 
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* May my head be maſhed like this turnip, if ever we 
* chuſe a monk again.” "2 

The ſecond had more wit and fatyr in it. Paſquin 
was repreſented with a plate full of tooth-picks in his 
hand; and Marforio aſking him, Whither he was 
“ carrying them ;” he anſwered, * to Alexandrino, Me. 
& dicis and Ruſticucci,“ that the reader may perceive 
the ſting of this, it is neceſſary to inform him, that 
when the Italians have a mind to laugh at, or make a 
joke of a perſon that has miſcarried in any enterprize, 
it is uſual to ſend him a tooth-pick, hinting that he 
has nothing to do now, but pick his teeth. The ſame 
preſent is ſent to people that have lately been turned 
out of their offices ; this being explained, it is ealy to 
make the application. When Farneſe heard of it, he 
could not help laughing and ſaid, I am afraid theſe 
„Gentlemen will not be the only people that will have 
© occaſion for tooth- picks.“ | 

After they had been guilty of this error, inſtead of 
thinking of any redreſs, they only vented their gall by 
laying the fault upon each other. One day, ſoon after 
the election, Alexandrino, D'Eſte and Medicis, lament- 
ing their misfortune, and curſing their meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit and ſtupidity, in ſuffering themſelves to be duped 
by the hypocriſy of Montalto, and not daring to exert 
themſelves when they diſcovered it, and had yet time 
enough to have battled his ſchemes ; Farneſe ſaid, he 
had done his duty in ſounding the trumpet ; but that 
no body would draw their ſword.” They on the con- 
trary accuſed him of cowardice, for proceeding no fur- 
ther and ſaid, they were ready to have ſeconded 
* him, if he had ordered Montalto to leave off, when 
he began to ſing the Te Deum. Theſe fruitleſs com- 
plaints were all the conſolation they had for their folly, 
and rather ſerved to make bad worſe; for Sixtus hear- 
ing of their murmurs and mutual upbraidings, ſent for 
them and ſaid ſharply. ** We are informed that you 
e repent of your choice; and that you did not make 


* a ſchiſm in the Conclave, by breaking off the ſcru- 
; tiny. 
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6 tiny. We would have you to know, that we don't 
« think ourſelves in the leaſt obliged to you for the Pa- 

e racy, but to Divine Providence alone, and our own 
* prudent conduct. | 


End of the Fouk Tu Book. 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 


HE firſt days of his pontificate were taken up in 
receiving the congratulations of the Roman no- 
bility, and giving audience to the ambaſſadors and mi- 
niſters of foreign Princes, whom he received in a very 
complaiſant manner, and with a chearful countenance; 
but ſoon diſmiſſed them, deſiring to be excuſed, *©* for 
* he had ſomething elſe to do than attend to compli- 
* ments.” It is true, he treated the ambaſſadors from 
Japan, who arrived at Rome inthe time of his predeceſ- 
ſor, with ſo uncommon diſtinction and reſpec, that it 
is worth while to relate ſome particulars of their em- 
baſſy and reception at Rome, 

Japan contains 36 different iſlands, and is computed 
to be three times as large as Italy. It 1s diſtant about 
60 leagues from China, and divided into ſeveral king- 
doms. The climate is very cold; and the north wind 
which blows there almoſt conſtantly, occaſions large 
and frequent ſnows; yet it is a very fruitful country, 
and abounds with every thing but grain, of which there 
is little, beſides the rice that ſerves them for bread. 
The inhabitants have a great averſion to the fleſh of all 
tame and domeſtic animals; but are fond of veniſon, 
and delight much in hunting. They are generally 
ſtrong and well made, and very ingenious (as one may 
Judge by the Art of Printing, which they an 
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of, before we knew any thing of it in Europe) of a 


warlike and courageous diſpoſition, and bear all man- 


ner of toll and fatigue with incredible patience. Po- 
verty is not looked upon as any diſgrace amongſt them; 
theft and robbery are held in the greateſt abhorrence, 


and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. They are very 


religious, pay much reſpect to their nobility, and are 
naturally inclined to truth and juſtice. 

Francis Xavier (who was afterwards canonized) a 
friend and companion of Ignatius Loyola, being ſent in- 
to this country to extirpate idolatry, and eftabliſh the 
Chriſtian faith, arrived there in the year 1549; and 
made ſo conſiderable and ſwift a progreſs in that impor- 
tant miſſion, that he converted vaſt numbers to the Ca- 
tholic religion, baptizing the king of Bungo, one of 
the moſt powerful Princes in thoſe parts, and ſo beloved 
by his ſubjects for his wiſdom and clemency, that his 
converſion contributed very much to the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity in his dominions. = 

The example of this Prince, who took the name of 


Francis, was followed by the King of Arima, and the 


Prince of Omura, the former was called Prothais, or 
Protaſius, the latter Bartholomew. | | 
The Jeſuits willing to reap the honour of converting 
theſe kingdoms, and at the ſame time to ſhew their 
gratitude to Pope Gregory XIII, who had built thema 


magnificent college at Rome; thought it would give him 


great pleaſure to ſee nations ſo far diſtant reduced to 
the obedience of the Church; and for this purpoſe, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours with the Princes that 
were lately converted, to ſend a formal embaſſy to the 
Pope to notify their converſion, to aſſure him of their 
obedience, and acknowledge him as head of the 
Catholic church, and Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. With tus 
view, they diſpatched Father Alexander Valignan to a- 
pon, in quality of Viſitor, who encouraged them to ſend 
this embaſſy. But as the length of the voyage (which 


was ſome thouſand leagues) made it ſcem too perilous 


an undertaking for any peſons that were advanced in 
| | years, 
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years, theſe princes thought it better to ſend over ſuch 
as were young and healthful, and nearly allied to them, 
to do the more honour to the Holy See. The king of 
Bungo pitched upon Don Mantio, his brother-in-law, 
and nephew to the king of Fungo. The king of Ari- 
ma, and the prince of Omura, choſe Don Michael Cin- 
giva, coulin to the one, and nephew to the other. 

Theſe two ambaſſadors were about 16 years old, ve- 
ry genteel and ſenſible, and had letters to the Pope 
from their ſovereigns, wrote with their own hands, in 

which they acknowledged him as the only true and law-' 
ful vicar of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth, ſwore perpetual 

\ obedience to the Holy See, and hu: nbIy hoped he would 
excuſe them from waiting upon him in perſon, as their 
age, and the neceſſity there was for their. preſence at 

that time, would not allow them to be long abſent from 
their kingdoms. Theſe letters were filled with profeſ- 
ſions of eternal and inviolable attachment to the church 
of Rome, and dictated, very probably by father Va- 
lignan. 

They ſent, with their ambaſſadors, two other young 
noblemen, about 18 years of age, by way of compa- 
nions; one of them was called Don Julian Nacaura, of 
the beſt and richeſt family in the country; the other 
Don Martino Fara, a young gentleman of great hopes, 
well read in the hiſtory of foreign countries, and very 
deſirous of ſeeing Europe. Valignan charged himſelf 
with the care of them, and their attendants, who were 
not very numerous, upon the account of the length and 
tediouſneſs of the voyage. | | 

Every thing being ready for their departure, they ſet 
out the 20th of February, 1582, and were conducted 
to the frontiers of their dominions, by a prodigious 
number of the nobility, and other principal perſons of 
the realm, having firſt received the ſacrament from the 
hands of father Valignan. ED: | 

The reader may eaſily judge of the many diſaſters | 
and perils they met with in their voyage, when he 1s 

informed, that it was above two years before they 2 
| rive 
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rived in Italy. They got to Spain in 1584, at a time 


when that court was celebrating a high feſtival, upon 


the account of the marriage of the Infanta Catherina, 
ſecond daughter to the K. of Spain, with Charles Ema- 
nuel Duke of Savoy, who came the next ſpring to eſ. 
pouſe her in perſon. , The King took care that they 
ſhould be provided at their departure, with every thing 


neceſſary for their voyage both by ſea and land, and 


ordered all manner of reſpect to be ſhewn them in their 
paſſage through his dominions. 

The firſt port they came to in Italy, was Leghorn: 
As ſoon as the Grand Duke had notice of their arrival 
in his State, he wrote to the Governors of the places 
through which they were to paſs, to receive them with 
all poſſible reſpect, and entertained them himſelf at 
Florence, with the higheſt magnificence. 

But nothing could be equal to the reception they met 
with at Rome, where they no ſooner arrived, but all the 


Cardinals and Ambaſſadors that reſided there at that 


time, went to wait upon them in form, by the Pope's 
particular defire, with tenders of their friendſhip and 


| ſervice. His Holineſs would not admit them to a pri- 


vate audience (though they did not expect any other) 
but gave them a public one, as he received the Am- 
baſſadors of other crowned heads, in the preſence of 
the whole Court, and an infinite number of people ; he 
could not conceal his joy at ſo new and unuſual a ſpeCta- 


cle. When they kiſſed his feet, he raiſed them up; 


and burſting out into tears embraced them tenderly, 
and ſaid aloud, Lord now let thy ſervant depart in peace, 


For mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation. 


After this they declared the cauſe of their embaſly, 
and received a moſt affectionate anſwer. The letters 
that they brought addreſſed to his Holineſs, were read 
in public, and the uſual compliment returned upon 
that occaſion. After the Audience was over, the Pope 
retired into his apartment, and admitted them to the 


honour of lifting up the hem of his garment ; which 


ceremony 
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ceremony they performed with ſo good a grace, that 
(confidering whence they came) the ſpectators could 
not help expreſſing their ſurprize. _ 8 | 
The Jeſuits Convent*was appointed for their. reſi- 
dence, and the Pope defrayed all their expences, order: 
ing them to be cloathed after the Italian manner; and 
was ſo ſolicitous for their welfare, that even when he 
lay upon his death-bed, he enquired after them, and 
particularly Don Julian, who was at that time danger- 
ouſly ill. 
The exaltation of Sixtus to the Pontifical throne, in 
ſme degree confoled them for the loſs of Gregory, 
which happened ſoon after their arrival. The ſtate 
which the new Pope took upon him, and the fplendour 
of his coronation. gave them a great idea of the Pon- 
tifical power. Three days after his election, they were 
admitted to kiſs his feet in private, as he was not yet 
crowned, and told him, They came to ' congratulate 
* him upon his exaltation, hoping they ſhould meet 
* with the-ſame degree of favour and protection they 
* had received from his predeceſſor ;” to which he an- 
ſwered in very affectionate terms, aſſuring them he would 
take particular care of their perſons; and, at the ſame 
time, gave directions to the heads of the Convent, to 
ſee that they had every thing, not only neceſſary, but 
becoming the dignity of princes. His behaviour to 
them was fo remarkably kind and familiar, that the 
Cardinals ſaid, He behaves to theſe Japoneſe, as if he 
„was ftill a Cardinal, and to us like a Pope.” | 
It has been a uſual thing with moſt Princes to begin 
| their reign with an act of grace, and to releaſe all cri- 
minals that were found in priſon at their coming to the 
throne ; but this cuſtom, for what reaſon I cannot tell, 
was never obſerved by the Popes, till the time of Paul 
Ill, who was a yery oftentatious, vain-glorious man, and 
a great lover of ſtate and ceremony. He firſt intro- 
duced the Royal Robes, and the Tria Regna, or Triple 
Crown, which are ſtill in uſe, together with the cuſ- 
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tom of releaſing priſoners on the day of their corona. 
tion, which had been continued ever ſince under ſome 
reſtrictions ; though, for the moſt part, the Popes have 
granted a free pardon, and ordered the priſon- doors tg 
be ſet open; for which reaſon, many of the bandit, 
and other delinquents, uſed to come and ſurrender 
themſelves after the Pope was choſen, eſpecially, if he 
was reckoned a merciful, good-natured man. 

This induced great numbers, that had been encou- 
raged by the mildneſs and indulgence of Gregory (who 
could not bear to hear of even a malefactor being pu- 
niſhed) to commit the moſt attrocious crimes during his 
reign, and the vacancy of the Holy See, to come vo- 
luntarily to the priſons, not making the leaſt doubt of 
a pardon, from the general character of Montalto's le- 
nity and humane diſpoſition. I 

But never were poor people more fatally diſappoint- 
ed: For on the Monday before the coronation was to be, 
the governor of Rome, and the Caſtellan, or keeper of 
St. Angelo's caſtle [1], waited upon his Holineſs, to 
know his intention as to releaſing the priſoners, and 
whether he. would pleaſe to grant a general pardon, or 
to except any, and if thoſe that were pardoned were to 
pay any fees; to which the Pope replied, in an angry 
manner, **. You certainly either do not know your proper 
„ diſtance, or are very impertinent. What have youto 
** do with Pardons and Acts of Grace, and releafing pr: 
„ ſoners? Do not you think it ſufficient that our prede 


T1] Formerly the Moles Adriana, or burying place of the en- 
peror Adrian, and the Antonini; it took its preſent name fron 
Gregory the Great ſeeing an Angel there (as it is ſaid) returning! 
drawn ſword into the ſcabbard, to thew that the anger of Hear! 
was appeaſed, whiltt he was walking in ſolemn proceſſion will 
all the clergy of Rome, to implore the Almighty to put a ſtop toi 
peſtilence, that raged at that time with great violence all over tis 
Eccleſiaſtical State. It was formerly beautified with a vaſt nun 
ber of pictures, ſtatues, &c. of the moſt exquiſite workmanlhy, 
w hich were deſtroyed by the Goths. The Popes have now convert 
ed it into a very ſtrong fortreſs, or Citadel, with a fine arſeni 


and public pritons in it. 
. | | & ceflor 
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« ceſſor has ſuffered the judges to lie idle and unem- 
ployed theſe 13 years? Would you likewiſe have us 
+ {tain our pontificate with the ſame neglect of jultice ? 
© We have too long ſeen, with inexpreſſible concern, 
* the prodigious degree of wickedneſs that reigns in 
* the eccleſiaſtical ſtate to think of granting any par- 
don. God forbid we ſhould entertain ſuch a deſign. 
So far from releaſing any priſoners, it is our exprels 
command, that they be more cloſely confined. Let 
* thein be brought to a ſpeedy trial, and puniſhed as 
they deſerve, that the priſons may be emptied, and 
room made for others; and that the world may tee, 
that Divine Providence has called us to the chair of 
* St. Peter to reward the good, and to chaſtiſe the 
* wicked; That we bear not the ſword in vain, but are 
the mimiſter of God, and a revenger to execute wrath 
upon them that do evil. It is our pleaſure, therefore, 
that four of the moſt notorious of them be tryed to- 
morrow, and publicly executed at different places, 
two by the ax, and two by the halter, at the very 
time of our coronation ; which will likewiſe take off 
moſt of thoſe diſorderly people, that always occaſion 
ſo much tumult and diſturbance at that ceremony.” 
Though the Governor [2], (who was grand- nephew 
to the laſt Pope was aware that Sixtus was of a ſevere 
ditpoſition, he was ſurprized, that, inſtead of gratify- 
ing the people in a favour they had been long uſed to, 
he ſhould think of exciting their horror by fo early an 
exccution ; eſpecially, upon the very day and hour of 
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[2] The Governor of Rome, has two lieutenants under kim in 
civil cauſes. He regulates ſalaries, wages, &c. and enquires into 
the condition of poor people. In criminal cauſes, he has one lieu- 
tenant under him, and a general juriſdiction in Rome, with a power 
over all the tribunals. He has many aſſeſſors, and a head nota- 
Ty, that has ſeveral clerks under him, all whoſe emoluments zo to 
charitabſe uſes ; ſo that his office is called the notaryſhip of cha- 
tity. He has a provoſt-marſhal, and 300 archers, or ſerjeants, 
When he goes through Rome, he is aitended by a guard of halber- 
diers, all cloathed in the ſame livery, at the expence of the a poſ- 
tolic chamber. ON 
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the coronation, which always uſed to be a time of 
great joy and feſtivity. But his aſtoniſhment increaſed, 
when, about two hours after, the Pope ſent him word 
by Salviati, a maſter of the ceremonies, That it be- 
*© hoved him and his officers to look well to the priſo- 
ners; for if any eſcaped, they themſelves ſhould be 
1 puniſhed i in their ſtead; that he expected to hear of 
at leaſt four of them being condemned the next day, 
** and to have a particular account of all the reſt a8 
% ſoon as poſſible; that he ought now, by his diligence, 
** tomake amends for the ſhameful neglect of his duty 
e in the late reign, out of complaiſance, as he ſuppoſed, 
** to the childiſh and ill timed mercy of his predeceſ- 


„ 


As many of the ambaſſadors and nobles had either 


relations, friends, or dependants, that had fled for 
the commiſſion of ſome crime, or aflociated with the 
banditi (it having been an infamous cuſtom amongſt 

the nobility to ſupportand protect gangs of theſe wretch- 

es to execute any act of violence, and make them- 
ſelves formidable to their enemies) they immediately 
ſent to them, upon the election of Sixtus, adviſing 
them, by all means, to come and ſurrender themſelves, 
„ For as he was of a mild and forgiving temper, 2. 
© verſe to all manner of ſeverity, and naturally inclined 
* to mercy, they might be certain there would be a 
«full and ample pardon granted to all offenders.” 80 
that amongſt an infinite number of others that had fled, 
or been baniſhed, for ſmaller offences, there came in 
above 200 that had been guilty of murder. 

When the Cardinals, Ambaſſadors, &c. that were 
intereſted in the preſervation of theſe people, among 
whom were Farneſe, Medicis, and Colonna, were in- 
formed of the Pope's reſolution by the Governor, the) 
immediately went to him, and demanded an audience, 
in which they repreſented to him, in the name of the 
whole College, That it would be a great reflection 
* upon him, as Vicar of Chriſt, and common father df 


the faithful, if he began his reign in that ſanguinar) 
manner; 
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% manner; and eſpecially upon the day of his corona- 
« tion, which had always been conſecrated to mirth 
« and rejoicing. That the heretics would juſtly re- 
« proach them with chuſing a perſon that delighted in 
blood, and had no bowels of mercy or compaſſion.“ 

Wherefore they beſought his holineſs, ** That he would 
© be graciouſly pleaſed, out of his great humanity and 
« benevolence, to continue a cuſtom that had been ſo 
* long obſerved upon that day, as the honour of the 
„H. See, and his own glory were highly concerned in 
© {t; and it was not only commanded by Jeſus Chriſt, 
„% who was the father of mercy, but the very laws 
© themſelves expreſly ſaid, Melius eft de miſericordid 
rteddere rationem, quam de crudelitate.” The Pope re- 
plied, He was above meaſure ſurprized at the inſo- 


A «x 


« Jence of their repreſentations ; for that when Jeſus 


* Chriſt committed the government of his church to 
* St. Peter, he could not any where find in the goſpel, 
„that he had appointed the Apoſtles to be his tutors, 
* or pædagogues; and that if they thought to be ſo to 
* him, who was called by Divine Providence to preſide 
over the faithful (as he hoped) for their good, they 
would find themſelves egregiouſſy miſtaken ; that 
the heretics could not juſtly upbraid them with any 


go unpuniſhed ; that he wiſhed to God the Popes had 
© been more ſevere for the laſt 100 years, at leaſt in 
* puniſhing - the crimes of eccleſiaſtics, which were 
the firſt cauſe of all hereſy ; that he thought it very 
* ſtrange that they, whoſe peculiar province it was to 
diſcountenance wickedneſs and immorality of every 
kind, ſhould come on purpoſe to deſire him to patro- 
* nize it, under a pretence of adviſing him to begin 
his reign with acts of clemency and indulgence, 
when the whole ſtate was in a manner overwhelmed 
in a deluge of vice and licentiouſneſs ; that he was 
reſolved to purge it effectually, by the help of God, 


notwithſtanding the craft. of ſome perſons whoſe de- 
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crimes that were committed, except they let them 


hgns he could eaſily ſee through; that be knew the 
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people had much more occaſion for juſtice than mei- 
* Cy, nevertheleſs when he had ſatisfied one, he would 
* let them ſee he knew how to practice the other.” 
After he had ſaid this, he ſuddenly withdrew into 
another apartment, and left them ſufficiently mortifyed 
and difappointed ; eſpecially, when one of the chamber 
lains followed them, as they were going down ſtairs, and 
told them, © His Holineſs had ſomething more to fay 
to them.” For as ſoon as they returned into his pre- 
ſence, he ſaid to them, in a threatning manner,“ he 
had forgot to add, that he was determined, not only 
«** to puniſh the criminals themſelves with the utmoſt 
* ſeverity, but to make a ſtrict enquiry after all their 
** encouragers, and treat them in the ſame manner; 
and then immediately diſmiſſed them, not one of them 
daring to make the leaſt reply, or utter a word, til 
they got out of his ſight ; when Gonzago faid to Far- 
neſe, Is this your aſs of La Marca?“ h 
Great was the fear and conſternation of the priſoners, 
when they heard this, and ſaw themſelves double ironed, 
and more cloſely confined inſtead of being ſet at liberty, 
as they had vainly hoped, expecting every hour to be | 
conducted to the ſcaffold or gallows. Bs | 
Among the reſt was one Sebaſtian Ciacci, who har | 
ing been guilty of murder, had fled from Rome, -and { 
been a long time abſent, but upon the expectation df | 
a pardon at the coronation of the new Pope, was one 
of the firſt that ſurrendered themſelves. When the 
Pope's reſolution came to be known, his wife, wiv Will 
was a Roman lady, diſtracted with grief and deſpait, Wil 
went with her two ſons and three daughters, the night 
before the coronation, and having, with much difficul 
ty, got admittance, threw herſelf at the Popes feet, 
and preſented a very moving petition in favour of het 
huſband ; when he had read it, he ſaid, Indeed we 
* are very ſorry for you, poor woman, and your chit 
_ ** dren, as you are likely ſoon to become a widow, and 


« they fatherleis ; but you are come too late; we wy 
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made a ſolemn promiſe to Juſtice, that we will bring 
e her back to Rome, from whence ſhe has been ſo long 
&« baniſhed ; and we muſt not be worſe than our word.” 
This was all the comfort ſhe had, for her huſband 
was ſoon after put to death. | x, 

No leſs remarkable was his rigour to Cartelli, trea- 
ſurer and canon of St. Maria Magiore. This perſon 
had been formerly Majordomo to C. Carpi, Montalto's 
great patron, and done him many ſignal ſervices, often 
receiving and entertaining him in his chamber, when 
he went to wait upon the Cardinal. He had a Nephew 
whoſe name was Peter, againſt whom a proceſs had 
been commenced, for running away with and raviſhing 
a young woman; though he afterwards found means to 
appeaſe her father, by marrying her. But as it was ne- 
ceſſary to go through ſome formalities of law to put 
an end to the matter, and ſtop any further proceedings, 
his uncle adviſed him to ſurrender himſelf before the 
coronation, not in the leaſt doubting but there would 
be a general act of grace; or, if there was not, he 
imegined he could eaſily obtain his pardon, upon the 
merit of his former intimacy with Sixtus. But when 
he was informed that the Pope not only deſigned not to 
releaſe any priſoner, but to proceed againſt them with 
the utmoſt rigour, he went to him to intercede for his 
Nephew, and ſaid, He humbly hoped his Holineſs 
* would forgive him, as it was an extravagance of 
* youth ; which he thought he had made atonement for, 
by marrying the injured perſon, and ſufficiently ſhewn 
* his repentance by a voluntary ſurrender of himſelf, 
* entirely depending upon his clemency ;” to which 
Sixtus anſwered, ** that he was much obliged to him, 
for his friendſhip, whilſt he was in a lower ſtation of 
life, and ſhould nor forget it now he was Pope. But 
that if he had a mind to intercede for his nephew, he 
% would do well to pray to God for his foul, for it was 
1nvaintoaſk him to ſpare his life, as he was determined 
to adminiſter ſtrict Juſtice without reſpect to per- 

ſons.” In purſuance of this reſolution, he ordered 
him 
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him to be hanged ſoon after, before the houſe where 


the fact was committed ; though the judges, who had 
reviſed the proceſs, examined freſh witneſles and took 
the depoſition of the young woman and her father, 
who ſaid, that whatever had been done was by their 
own conſent. But Sixtus either ſuſpecting or being 
informed of the contrary, ordered the Judges toappear 
before him, with the minutes of the firſt proceſs, where 
the fact was fully proved by the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
At which he was ſo enraged, that he commanded the 
two judges to draw lots in his preſence, ſentencing one 


of them to be publicly whipped in a Court of Juſtice, 


whilſt it was ſitting, and the other to be baniſhed the City 
for ever. | | | | 

After the execution of his nephew, the Pope ſent 
for Cartelli, and told him, “ that as his kinſman de- 
* ferved puniſhment for his crimes, ſo he thought there 


as recompence due to him for his former friendſhip 
*« and good offices; and immediately appointed him 


* biſhop of Amentea in the kingdom of Naples, giv- 
« ing his canonry to another nephew.” In this man- 
ner he made full ſatisfaction to juſtice, ſhewing the 
world, that no regard to gratitude or any private ob- 
ligation, ſhould ever prevail upon him to deviate from 
it; and that he knew how to return the kindneſſes of 
his friends without facrificing the laws of his country. 
We muſt not here paſs by his behaviour to Cæſarino, 
a prelate of great revenues and intereſt, . but entirely 
abandoned to his pleaſures, leading a moſt profligate and 


debauched courſe of life, entertaining many of the 


banditi at his houſe to make himſelf feared ; and up 
on occaſion to cut off a man's noſe or ears, or perhaps 
his throat. This perſon had been intimately acquaint- 
ed with him, when he was general of u 
ciſcans, and often entertained him at his houſe. As 
the friendſhip continued after he came to be Cardr 


nal, Cæſarino was continually ſending him pieces of 


plate, furniture, wine, and whatever rarities or deli 


cacies were to be procured. He had a ſmall houſe and 
7 garden 
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garden next to Montalto's at Rome, which he generouſ- 
| ly made him a preſent of, as ſoon as he heard of his in- 
tention to enlarge his own (though he had promiſed it 
to another) and did him ſo many other ſervices, that 
he always ſpoke of him with the greateſt friendſhip and 
regard ; ſo that every body concluded, when Montalto 
was choſen Pope, that he would certainly make him a 
cardinal. - But it proved quite otherwiſe. _ 

Cæſarino had a country-houſe not far from Rome, 
which was called, by the neighbourhood, * The den of 
thieves, as he conſtantly harboured ſome of the bravoes 
there; amongſt whom there happened to be at that 
time three of the greateſt and moſt notorious villains 
that infeſted the country, or belonged to any gang, for 
whom there was a very ſtrict ſearch made by the ar- 
chers. Now, whilſt the See was vacant, he had ordered 
them to come ſecretly to his houſe in Rome, hoping 
they would obtain their pardon, without any difficulty, 
by going voluntarily to priſon, and being diſcharged as 
uſual, at the coronation. So that when he heard Mon- 
talto was made Pope, he was overjoyed ; as he not only 
depended upon a pardon for his friends, but fully ex- 
pected a cardinal's hat himſelf. For-wtneh reaſon he 
adviſed them to go and ſurrender themſelves immedi- 
ately, aſſuring them, They ſhould be the firſt that 
came out of priſon.” When he heard there was to 
be no jail-delivery at this coronation, he determined to 
go himſelf, and aſk that favour of the Pope, upon the 
ſtrength of his former acquaintance, which he did; and 
when he came into his preſence, after congratulating 
him upon his exaltation, he intreated his holineſs ** to 
pardon three unfortunate priſoners that had been guil- 
* ty of ſome ſmall offences, during the late times of 
general diforder and confuſion ; as he was deſired to 
Auſe his intereſt in their behalf, by ſome friends of 
* great diſtinction that he could not refuſe, which re- 
* queſt he made no doubt but his holineſs would gra- 
* ciouſly indulge him in, according to his wonted 

. 1 - good- 


* Stanza di banditi. 
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% goodneſs and generoſity ; that the world might ſee, 
© he was ſtill pleaſed to honour him with his favour 
and countenance, and to approve of the zeal with 
© which he had ever ſerved him.” This he ſpoke with 
gent freedom, imagining the Pope would treat him with 
the ſame reſpect that he did whilſt he was cardinal. 
But Sixtus, who was thoroughly acquainted with his 
diſſolute way of living, and the conſtant entertainment 
and protection he gave to the banditi, after he had 
heard him with much patience and attention, anſwered 
him in this manner: We always thought ourſelves 
* highly honoured by your friendſhip, and wiſhed for 
* nothing more ardently, than a continuance of it, 
* which indeed you were ſo kind to favour us with 
whilſt we remained cardinal. But now we are Pope, 
*© you ſeem to have withdrawn it, and no longer look 
upon us with the ſame degree of eſteem that you did 
7 formerly, which gives us great concern. You are ſol- 
* hieited, as you ſay, by thoſe whom you call your 
* friends, though in reality they are yor. enemies, to 
* uſe your intereſt with us in favour of ſome of the 
moſt abandoned of all mankind, whom, if we ſhould 
pardon, it would turn to your own ruin, and our 
diſhonour. But if you had indeed that reſpect for 
% us which you only profeſs, you would endeavour to 
* avoid doing any thing that ſhould diſquiet, or make 
us uneaſy; and we can aſſure you, that nothing gives 
© us greater uneaſineſs, than to ſee our dominions over- 
* run with ſuch a deteſtable race of villains; nay, the 
© very city and court itſelf polluted and contaminated 
e withevery kind of iniquity. We have long been ac- 
& quainted, Cæſarino, with your ſcandalous courſe of 
© life; and all the world knows what ſhelter and em 
** couragement you have given to theſe reprobates. Bs 
your infamy is become ſo public and notorious, we 
are obliged (Heaven knows with what concern) to 
** condemn you to die, to die a violent and ignominous 
death by the ax. There is no occaſion for any pro- 
* cefs, your own conſcience, and the notoriety of your 
crimes, are ſufficient witneſſes againſt you; and the 
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Book V. POPE SIXTUS V. 227 
« ſtrict regard we have for juſtice, obliges us to be 
your judge. We therefore pronounce that ſentence 
upon you. But the Divine Providence, who wills not 
that the ſervices you have formerly done us ſhould go 
„ unrewarded, inſpires us with mercy, and a defire of 
* pardoning you this time, that you may henceforth lead - 
* anew life. From this you may learn how grateful 4 
* ſenſe we retain of your paſt kindneſſes in forgiving 
* you, when we had firmly reſolved to ſpare no man 
* that deſerved puniſhment: We already know.enough, 
and too much of you; we don't deſire to rake any fur- 
ther into that ſink of iniquity which is concealed in 
* your heart, or to add to the puniſhment which, we are 
* aſſured, your own conſcience mult daily and hourly 
* inflict upon you. We now look upon you as having 
* ſuffered the rigour of the law. That Cæſarino, who 
** was acquainted with Montalto is no longer alive; that 
* Montalto, who was a friend of Cæſarino, is long ſince 
dead. The preſent Cæſarino lives a life that was given 
* him by Sixtus V; from this hour, from this moment; 
you mult begin to lead a new life; for we-proteſt to 
“you that we will not any more remember what you 
were before we were Pope; and that we will puniſfi 
you for the crimes that you ſhall hereafter be guilty 
of, with greater ſeverity than any other perfon; as 
** guilty of abuſing a favour that we never yet ſuffered 
to be extorted from us, nor ever will again.” | 
The fear and conſternation that ſeized upon all that 
heard the concluſion of this ſpeech, increaſed, if poſſi- 
ble, when 'at the end of five days, being informed of 
the nature and quality of the erimes theſe three wretch- 
es had been guilty of; and that Cæſar ino had encou- 
raged them to furrender, by faying, © He would inſure 
their pardon ;” he was fo exaip« rated to think that 
any other perſon ſhould prefume to diſpoſe of his fa- 
vours, that he ſent for the governor of Rome, . and or- 
dered him to try and condemn them immediately; and, 
leſt that ſnould not be ſufficient, wrote the following 


billet to him before he was well got to his own houſe: 
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223 THE LIFE OF Book V. 
* YOUR inexperience and fooliſh good- nature ren- 
& der you unfit for the poſt you have the honour to 
5 fill, under a Pope who told you a few days ago, that 
* he expected you to do juſtice, and not to ſhew mer- 
* cy; it is our pleaſure, that you paſs the following 
* ſentence, viz. That \the country-houſe of Cæſarino, 
«© where the banditi have uſually aſſembled to hatch their 
% avicked deſigns, ſhall be demoliſhed to the very foundati- 
% ons; upon which a gallows ſhall be erected, and the 
* three criminals banged upon it. Let this ſerve you 
& for inſtructions how to behave upon the like occa- 
% ſions for the future.” „ 
Cæſarino was ſo diſmayed at the execution (which in- 
deed was ſuch a one as had never been ſeen or heard of 
at Rome in the memory of man) that he took a reſolu- 
tion of bidding adieu to the world. And having ob- 
tained the Popes conſent, retired into a convent of Cer- 
toſini (the ſtricteſt order of Monks) where he lived till 
the death of Sixtus, to the great aſtoniſhment of all 
people. 7 FW, Tas 
Soon after Paſquin appeared in the habit of that or- 
der, and being aſked by Marforio, Why he turned 
„Monk?“ anſwered, * It is rather better to live in a 
cloyſter, than be hanged.” 1 
Every thing being now ready for the coronation, Six- 
tus would have it celebrated on the iſt of May, not only 
as it was the feſtival of two“ apoſtles for whom he had 
a particular devotion, but becauſe it happened on a 
Wedneſday, a day that (as we have taken notice) had 
been often fortunate to him; and which he obſerved ſo 
ſuperſtitiouſly, that when any election was to come on in 
Which he was a candidate, or any thing of conſequence 
to be attempted in his favour, he uſed to ſay, I don't 
expect to ſucceed, becauſe it is not Wedneſday.” 
It gave him great pleaſure to hear of the rejoicings 
that were made every day in Rome ſince his election; 


and when he was informed, that they exceeded all 8 
1 had 
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had ever been ſeen before upon ſuch occaſions, he told 
the perſon that acquainted him, That his ſubjects 
| ſhould have no reaſon to repent of it.“ Indeed all 
ranks of people ſeemed to vie with each other in their 
demonſtrations of joy. But the convent of the H. 
Apoſtles far exceeded the reſt. They made bonfires. 
and illuminations; they erected ſtatues and triumphal 
arches; and performed ſeveral ſolemn maſſes in their 
church, in which they were aſſiſted by a choir of the 
fineſt voices, and the moſt exquiſite muſic that could 
any where be procured. 8 

The cardinals, nobility, prelates, generals, and 
chiefs of the principal orders, came to compliment 
them upon the honour that was reflected upon them, 
by a member of their convent being exalted to the Pa- 
pacy. - There was not a prince or ſtate in Europe, that 
had any religious houſe of that order in their domi- 
nions, but ſent to congratulate them. The Dominicans 
ſeemed to be tranſported at his exaltation, looking up- 
on him as almoſt one of their own order, as he had 
been protected, ſupported and preferred, made General 
and Cardinal by Pius V, and always both profeſſed and 
ſhewn the higheſt regard for them. | 

Early on Friday morning, the third day of his Ponti- 
ficate, he ſent to let Farneſe know, as dean of the col- 
lege, that he intended to hold a conſiſtory the next day, 
having ſomething of conſequence to communicate to 
the cardinals. Upon this, Farneſe immediately went to 
inform him, That it was unprecedented, and had ne- 
ver been uſual before the coronation ; and would not 
* only give people occaſion to ſuſpect ſomething extra- 
ordinary, but bring a reflection upon that auguſt bo- 
* dy of which he had the honour to be the head.“ 
But Sixtus anſwered haſtily, *© That Providence had made 
him Pope to command, and not to obey ; that he did 
not want to be taught what would be for the ſervice 
and advantage of the church, nor wherein conſiſted. 
the honour and dignity of the H. College; that it 


* was his pleaſure the conſiſtory ſhould meet the next 
„morning, 
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„ morning, without any more ſeruples or objections.” 
Which Farneſe was obliged to notify to them. 
WMhen they were aſſembled, he made a long diſcourſe 
to them upon this text, And the times of this ignorance 

God winked at, but now commandeth all men, every where, 

to repent, becauſe he hath appointed a day in which he will 

judge the world in righteouſneſs, by the man whom be bath 
ordained. In which he told them, That when he me- 

** ditated upon the goodneſs and mercy of God, that 

© had ſo remarkably attended and aſſiſted him in all 

© the ſeveral ſtages and periods of his life, and ar laſt, 
in a miraculous manner, exalted him to be the head 

& of his church, he was perſuaded that he deſigned him 
4 toaccompliſh ſome great work; and ſince he did not 

© know of any ſo important, as the endeavouring to re- 
„ form the morals of his ſubjects, and put a ſtop to that 
* unexampled degree of wickedneſs and corruption 
© that had infeſted the whole ſtate, he was determined 

* to go through with it at all events, deſiring their aſſiſ- 

* tance in ſo arduous, though neceſſary an undertaking 

© that they would not ever interfere in his adminiſtra- 

© tion of juſtice, or intercede for criminals, as it would 
© bein vain; and that if they ſhould hereafter know 

„ or hear of any thing that would be of ſervice to 

«© church or ſtate, they would communicate it to 

* him, and he woul4 immediately put. it into execu- 

tion; concluding with that paſſage in the epiſtle to 

* the Romans, xiii. 12. The night is far ſpent, the day is 

* at hand; let us therefore caſt off the works of darkneſs, 

and put on the armour of light,” &c. 

When he had finiſhed his diſcourſe, which he pro- 
nounced with great vehemence, and in a reſolute man- 
ner, the cardinals were not a little t-rrified ; eſpecially 
with the concluſion of it, in which he told them, „That 
it would be in vain to ſolicit him for any man's par- 
don; as they from thence preſaged, they ſhould live 
at beſt but an uncomfortable life, under a Pontiff ſo i- 

gorous and. determined as he ſeemed to be. 
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However, the cardinal dean got up, and, in the 
name of the whole college, returned him thanks for 
the great zeal which he had expreſſed for the good of 
his people, promiſing not to interrupt his cares for the 
public good, with unſeaſonable petitions or applica- 
tions; and that if they ſhould know of any thing that 
would be for the benefit of either church or ſtate, 
they would not fail to communicate it to him ; after 
which he got into a ſedan chair, and returned to the 
Vatican. | : 

To paſs away the time till the coronation, which 
he waited for with the utmoſt impatience, he enter- 
tained himſelf at nights with reading over an old jour- 
nal, in which he had written down a particular account 
of all the tranſactions of his life, as we ſhall more 
fully relate hereafter. | WY 

But he applied himſelf with much greater applica- 
tion, in the day time, to a book in which he entered all 
the ſchemes he intended to put in execution, whether 
they were ſuch as related to the government of the 
church or ſtate, or matters of juſtice and OEconomy, 
or any way concerned the intereſt and juriſdiction of fo- 
reign powers, with plans of ſeveral very great deſigns. 
This book he conſtantly carried in his pocket, and 
would not ſhew it to any one. It employed his thoughts 
ſo much, that when he was at his devotions (which in- 
deed was but very ſeldom, for as the affairs of govern- 
ment neceſſarily took. up moſt of his time, he granted 
himſelf a diſpenſation -to compound for ſome part of 
that duty by acts of charity) if any thing came into 
his mind, that he thought worth putting down in the 
book; he would break off, and ſay to his almoner, It 
| : is but reaſonable, that the intereſt of a particular per- 

_ * fon, ſhould give way to that of the public. My de- 
, votions concern no body except myſelf ; but theſe 

notes are of ſervice to all Chriſtendom.” - 

The Monday after he had harangued the cardinals, 
he ſent for the governor, and all the magiſtrates, to 


attend him in a body, and exhorted them to be ſtrictly 
| vigilant 
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vigilant and impartial in the execution of their reſpec- 
tive offices; telling them, that, if they acted uprightly, 
they ſhould be properly rewarded and encouraged, but 
to beware how he caught them tripping in the minuteſt 
article, for, in ſuch caſe, he would ſhew them no mer- 
cy. When they went away, he followed them to the 
door of his apartment, and ſaid, Remember, I come no 
0 ſend peace, but a ſword amongſt you. We 
He had obſerved, that at former coronations, beſides 
the diſputes and conteſts that uſually happened amongſt 
ambaſſadors, prelates, and nobles, concerning rank 
and precedence, there had beed innumerable crimes 
and enormities committed that day, and the door 
thrown open to all manner of licentiouſneſs, under a 
pretence of mirth and rejoicing ; and upon that ac- 
count, once thought to have been crowned in private; 
but being perſuaded not to deprive the people of a 
pleaſure they had been uſed to at the beginning of eve- 
ry Pontificate, and expected in his, he at laſt conſented, 
but with a full reſolution to prevent all riots, confuſion, 
and irregularities of every kind: For which purpoſe he 
| ſent for the governor, and having conſulted with him 
Upon a proper remedy, he publiſhed ſome orders to be 
obſerved upon that day, which he cauſed to be ſtuck 
up in all the public places of the city: After a 
long preamble, the ſubſtance of them was as fol- 
los: | : 
In the firſt place, notice is hereby given, that the 
cavalcade will begin at eight in the morning, for 
** which reaſon, all thoſe that are obliged to be there, 
<< by the nature of their offices, or are otherwiſe deſr 
rous of that honour, are required to appear, at ſeven 
ft o'clock, in the church, or piazza of St. Maria Mag- 
* giore, (from whence the proceſſion will begin) that 
they may be marſhalled in due order, and proper 
places, according to their reſpective rank. 
I. It is ordered, on pain of his Holineſs's higheſt 
< diſpleaſure, that no perſon preſume to enter into any 


<* diſpute or debate with the maſters of the ceremo- 
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e nies, about rank or precedence, but every one quietly 
take the place and march in the order appointed him 
« by them: And if any one think himſelf aggrieved or 
* injured, it is his Holineſs's pleaſure, that his rights or 
„ privileges ſhall not be in any wiſe prejudiced by that 
* inſtance : and that there be a proper time appointed 
* to hear and determine all pretenſions of that kind. 
III. That every one appear in a decent, but not 
extravagant dreſs, and rather ſet an example of mo- 
deſty than luxury, eſpecially eccleſiaſtics: His 
Holineſs being defirous that ſome diſtinction ſhould 
be ſhewn to the ſolemnity of the day; but in 
ſuch a manner, that they may not put any one to an 
expence he cannot well ſupport. 

„IV. As it often happens in ſolemnities of this kind, 
that the people vie with each other in extravagance, to 
their great prejudice, his Holineſs declares he will 
puniſh thoſe that are guilty of ſuch folly, after the 
ceremony 1s over, either with baniſhment or depri- 
vation of their poſts or dignities, if in office. - 
V. If any perſon ſhall on that day, be guilty of 
quarreling, fighting, abuſive language, or any kind 
of infolence, indignity, affront, unmannerly or tur- 
bulent behaviour, he ſhall be impriſoned for three 
years if noble; ſent to the Gallies for five, if a 
common perſon, or ſeverely whipped, if a woman; 
and they that are privy to offences of this ſort, and 
do not immediately inform of them, ſhall ſuffer one 
* halfof that puniſhment.” 

He likewiſe ordered the governor to provide 12 
executioners or hangmen, of different nations, to 
let the people ſee he was determined to ſpare none (let 
them be of what country ſoever) that dared to violate 
the laws, it being his deſign, that every criminal 
won be put to death by an executioner of his own 
nation. $89 

He commanded theſe fellows to parade round the 
City the day before, and the very morning of the co- 
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ronation, and once a week ever afterwards; two by 
two, with each of them an ax in one hand, and a ha]. 
ter in the other, to ſtrike a terror in the people. A 
baker happening to throw a ſtone, which hit one of 
them upon the head as they walked their rounds one 
day, Sixtus ordered him to be ſeverely whipped upon the 
ſpot, and ſent to the gallies : But atterwards remitted 
the latter part of the ſentence, at the interceſſion of 
Della Torre; not ſo much out of regard for that cardi- 
nal, as becauſe he thought the poor fellow had been al- 

ready ſufficiently puniſhed for ſo ſlight an offence. 
This with ſeveral other orders that were publiſhed 
at the ſame time, made the name of Sixtus ſo terrible, 
that the oldeſt perſon living never ſaw a coronation pals 
with ſo much peace and order as this did: For tho 
thouſand enormities ſuch as rapes, murders, robbe- 
ries, &c. had been uſually committed on that day, and 
nothing could be heard or ſeen in the public ſtreets, 
but ſwearing, execrations, quarrels, fighting, and all 
manner of other irregularities and diſorders, the guard: 
continually beating back the preſs with their halberds: 
On the contrary, tho' the crowd was very great upon 
this occaſion, there was not the leaſt diſturbance or 
confuſion, or mobbing of any kind; not an oath or an 
abuſive word heard, nor a blow given. Many ſtaying 
at home, looked out of their windows, or ſtood at 4 
diſtance, for fear of being inadvertently drawn into 
ſome riot or quarrel. _ 
When the firſt of May came, all the cardinals n 
their robes, the princes, nobility, prelates and am- 
baſſadors aſſembled at the Vatican, amongſt whom 
were the Japaneſe, very richly dreſſed. As it is the 
_ cuſtom for the ambaſſadors of the greateſt powers, (0 
ſupport the Pope's canopy at his coronation, he deſired 
the Japaneſe might have that honour, and take place 
of all the reſt, which was readily granted, the pre& 
dent not being likely to be of much prejudice to the o. 
thers, They were likewiſe admitted to kiſs his wa and 
| | | mM1NINET 
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miniſtered to him, when he waſhed before the celebra- 
tion of maſs; one holding the ewer, another the baſon, 
and a third the towel ; which ceremony by the inſtruc- 
tion of the Jeſuits, they performed in a very graceful 
manner; and is a favour never granted to any but the 
ambaſſadors of crowned heads. 

From thence they attended the Pope to the Pontifi- 
cal Chapel, where he was received with great ſolemnity, 
and ſaluted by all the cardinals, who went before for that 
purpoſe ; and then a maſter of the ceremonies taking off 
his ordinary habit, cloathed him in the royal robes, 
the cardinal deacon putting a mitre of great value up- 
on his head : When this was over, he was placed in the 
Cathedra Geſtatoria, (with the canopy of ſtate over his 
head) and carried to St. Peter's, upon the ſhoulders of 
eight men, the cardinals ſubdeacon bearing a large 
crucifix of maſly gold before him. | 

The proceſſion, which was the largeſt and molt 
ſplendid that had ever been ſeen, was graced by all the 


| cardinals, ambaſſadors, princes, nobles, archbiſhops, 


biſhops, prelates and other perſons of diſtinction that 
were in Italy; nay, many came out of France, Spain, 
and other countries, on purpoſe to ſee it. They were rank- 
ed according to their quality and degree, by marſhals, 
and heralds, and maſters of the ceremonies; the hal- 
berdiers marching before, and the Swiſs guards bring- 
ing up the rear, with their ſwords drawn. When he ar- 
rived at the Portico of St. Peter's, he was ſeated on a 
throne (erected upon three ſteps) covered with a red vel- 
vet, under an embroidered canopy, upon which the 
Papal arms were finely wrought in gold; the cardi- 
nals placing themſelves.on his right and left, on ſeats 
built for that purpoſe, and encloſed with baluſtrades, to 
keep the populace at a diſtance. Here the cardinal 
arch-prieft, and the whole chapter, came to make their 
obeiſance to him, and were admitted to kiſs his feet: af- 
ter this he got into the Cathedra Geſtatoria again, and was 
carried as before (the Japaneſe and other ambaſſadors and 
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perſons of great diſtinction going before him, with white 
ſtaffs in their hands) thro' the main gate up to the 
high altar, where the firſt cardinal prieſt, holding the 
Hoſt in his hand, he deſcended from the chair to adore 
it; and falling on his knees upon a cloth of gold, 
laid there for that purpoſe, prayed for ſome moments, 


With his head uncovered. 


The firſt cardinal deacon having replaced the mitre 
upon his head, he went to the chapel of St. Gregory 
the Great, (in the ſame church) where he was adored 
by all the cardinals, biſhops, and other dignitaries, 
one by one, according to their rank and ſeniority, the 
cardinals kiſſing his hand, the biſhops his knee, and 
the others his foot; and then riſing out of his chair, 
and ſtanding upright, he gave them his bleſſing in theſe 
words: The bleſſing of God the Father be amongſt 
* you, and remain with you always.” From thence, at- 
ter he had read ſome prayers, he went, attended by the 


cardinals, with the mitre upon his head, and a croſier 


in his hand, the Imperial and French ambaſladors hold- 
ing up his train, to celebrate his firſt ſolemn maſs at 


the Grand Altar. | | 0 
In this proceſſion, that is, from Gregory's chapel to 


the altar, which is about 150 paces, the ceremony of 


burning flax, cuſtomary at theſe times, was thrice per- 
formed after this manner : Some of the fineſt flax is {et 
on fire at the end of a ſtaff, which is carried upright 
before the Pope, by a maſter of the ceremonies, who 
at the fame time ſays to him, © Holy Father, fo pa 
<* ſethaway the glory of this world;” at which it had 


been uſual for the Popes to make a ſhew of weeping: 


But Sixtus, who was not of the tendereſt diſpoſition, or 
apt to melt at ſmall things, inſtead of ſhedding any 
tears upon this occaſion, ordered the Japaneſe to come 
nearer his perſon, that they might ſee this ceremony 
the better; and ſaid to them, in a lofty and majeſtic 
voice, The glory of my name ſhall never pals 


away; I will eſtabliſh it for ever, by truth and 


Juſtice; and then turning to them ſaid, My my 
| he 


ay 
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« take notice of this, and relate it to your ſovereigns.” 
After ſome other prayers were read, the cardinal dea- 
con, putting the pall upon him, ſaid, Receive the 
« Holy Pall, and with it the plentitude of the pontifi- 
cal power to the honour of Almighty God; his Mo- 
« ther the moſt glorious Virgin Mary; the bleſſed apoſ- 
tles Peter and Paul, and the Holy Roman C. Church.” 
The litany, with ſeveral other hymns and pfalms 
were then ſung ; after which, he was again adored, and 
incenſe offered to him by the cardinal deacon : This 
being over, Farneſe as dean, read a particular collect, 
compoſed upon the occaſion. | 

When the ſervice was finiſhed, Medicis as firſt dea- 
con, put the triple crown upon his head, and ſaid, 
Receive the Tiara, and know that thou art from hence- 
* forth king of kings, governor of the Univerſe, and 
* the true and lawful vicar of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
* upon earth, to whom be all honour and glory, both 

* now and evermore.” : | 
The Pope then gave his benediction to the people, 
with the crown upon his head, and paſtoral ſtaff in his 
hand, and putting off the pontifical robes, got into a 
chair, and was conducted to the Vatican ; the cardinals 
following him to pay him the uſual compliment of An- 
ns multos & felices, © Many and happy years: The 
evening was concluded with all the outward demonſtra- 
tions of mirth and rejoicing, tho' it is certain there 
were great fears and apprehenſions, and many aching 
hearts under that appearance : As, there never had been 
any inſtance before of criminals being executed upon 
the day of the coronation, the people looked upon it 
as a melancholy omen, and from thence foreboded a 
cruel and bloody reign : Some being terrified with the 
conſciouſneſs of their own crimes, and others full of 
concern, and anxious for the fate of their friends that 
were in priſon. F 1 
It is remarkable, that in going thro' all theſe long 
and tedious ceremonies, he did not ſhew the leaſt ſign 
pon oh | f 
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of wearinefs or fatigue: The fpectators were ſurpriz- 
ed to ice an old decripit man, whorn they thought dy. 
mg every day for many years paſt, exert himſelf with 
fuch extraordinary vigour, and looked upon it as a fort 
of miracle; in which opinion they were confirmed 
when they heard him chant the Domus vobiſcum, and 


the Gloria in excelſis, in a voice that made the vaults of 


ot. Peter's echo. 

On the Sunday following he went in cavalcade, t 
take poſſeſſion of the church of St. John de Lateran, 
which is the proper ſee of the biſhop of Rome, and the 
oldeſt in Chriſtendom. The canons of that church al 
ways fhut their gates at this time, and tho” the Pope 
knocks three times, they don't open them till he com- 
mands them to do ſo, as their biſhop . He was received 
by the arch-prieſt, at the head of the Chapter, to 


whom he faid, ©* I ſuppoſe you are not a little glad tg 


have the Pope for your biſhop, and truly it is a ci. 


© cumſtance that we are not ſorry for ourſelves.” 


The Pope was very defirous the Japanefe ſhould attend 
in this cavalcade, as it is the moſt pompous that is made 
at the coronation, his train being compoſed of all the 
cardinals, ambaſſadors, prelates, nobility, and oft 
cers of the court: He fet them upon the fineſt hor- 
fes that could be any where procured, very richly ca- 
parifoned, and furniſhed them with every thing that 
could contribute to the ſplendor of the ceremony, bo- 
nouring Don Mantio with the office of holding his ſtir 


up, whilſt he mounted; which he did with fo much 


agility, that the Japanefe was ſurprized, and could nut 
forbear ſaying, Tam fure could not have done fo my- 
* (elf :” Sixtus hearing him faid: I am old and hea- 
vy now, but it is no wonder as I have the weight 
© of the whole world upon my fhoulders: At which 
cardinal Farnefe, who was near him, could not he! 
fmiling, and ſaid, Your Holineſs was not half fo nim- 
ple, whilft you were cardinal.” - 

Alfter the proceſſion was over, he regaled them at! 


royal banquet, and ſaid to ſome of the N : 
| * have 
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« have hitherto entertained the Japaneſe ambaſſadors 
„like a Pope, but now I will entertain them like an 
« emperor.” Ee. 

During the banquet, he did them the Honour to 
drink their maſter's health twice, and ſeared them where 
they could moſt conveniently obferve all the ceremo- 
nies, the order of the diſhes that were ſerved up (to 
which he gave his benediction,) the reſpect that was 
ſhewn him, by every body riſing when he was going to 
drink, and ſo many other formalities, that the Venetian 
ambaſſador whiſpered to one that fat next him, To 
be ſure it is an honour to dine with his Holineſs, but 
© really it is fo great a fatigue, that I never deſire to 
* do it again :” After dinner the Pope entered into a 
long converfation with them, and aſked ſeveral queſti- 
ons concerning the nature and cuſtoms of their country, 
a Piece of famitarity that is ſeldom fhewn to any per- 
ſon (let their rank be never ſo conſiderable at thoſe times, 
mo the Popes generally affect the utmoſt ſtate and 
reterve, 5 9 ” 

Beſides theſe perſonal honours that were paid to the 
Japaneſe ambaſſadors, he gave them ſeveral marks of 
his bounty and benevolence to the whole nation, and 
granted them every favour they aſked for it. 

They had. obtained a yearly penſion of 4000 ducats 
| [3] from the late Pope, for the maintenance of their 
ſeminaries, and when they deſired a confirmation of that 
grant from Sixtus, he augmented it to 6000, for the 
better eſtabliſhment of theſe new ſettlements. 

His Holineſs having been informed that they were in 
want of money (from the ſlow remittances, occaſioned 
by the great diſtance of their country) made them a 
preſent of gooo crowns. [AI, and paid the Jeſuits all 


[3] The filver ducat is worth about four ſhillings and ſixpence 

erling, the gold one twice as much ; they are current in Venice, 
Florence, Genoa, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, 
F landers, Holland, and Zuriek. | 


[4] The value of a Roman crown is about five ſhillings and tea 
pence ſterling, | 


* 


the 
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the money they had advanced them beſides the expen- 
ces they had been at in maintaining them three months 
in their convent; moſt of the cardinals, and principal 
nobility entertained them at their palaces with great 
magnificence: Farneſe, D'Eſte, Medicis, Alexandrino and 
St. Sixtus, all invited them, this laſt more than once, 
and made them preſents of ſilks, embroidery, and dreſ- 
ſes after the Italian manner; Alexandrino preſented them 
with jewels and plate of the moſt curious work man- 
ſhip, to a great valuWe. 1 
The Pope gave them two ſwords, with gold hilts ſet 
with diamonds, after the German faſhion, and two vel- 
vet hats, with hatbands ſtrung with oriental pearls; 
preſetits hardly ever made by the Popes, to any but 
the greateſt Princes, as particular marks of their 
8 5 3 ow nl 
To crown all, he made them knights of the Golden 
Spur [5], putting a chain of gold about their necks 
himſelf, with a gold medal at it, on one ſide of which 
was his Holineſs's head, and on the other his arms, 
with the Golden Spur, which is the enſign of that 
order. 8 « 8 3 
The next day his Holineſs, at their deſire, celebrat- 
ed the maſs that 1s appointed for travellers by ſea or 
land, to beg that God would bleſs them with a happy 
return to their country, and gave them the ſacrament 
with his own hands: from thence they proceeded tothe 
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F<] Italian Cævilieri dello ſprond doro: French, 'Chewaliers d. 
Pardre de leperon dor. Our learned countryman John Selden, in 
His Titles of Honour (a very valuable bogk, and highly worth read. 
ing by every Engliſhman) gives a large account of this order, and 
ſays it was firſt inſtituted in Spain, and the Knights called Cawalle- 
ros d Eſpuella dirada, Knights of the Golden, or Gilt Spur. | 
ſuppoſe it was from thence transferred into Italy, where the Pope 
is the head of it : They are likewiſe called Knights of St. Peter 
and Se. Paul. enn e in af 

Guillim ſays the order of the knights of Loretto, was inſtituted 
by Sixtus V. in the year 1587, whoſe enſign is the figure of out 
Lady of Loretio, hanging on a golden chain: But of this Lei 
mics no notice; fon nt 1g; 
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capitol, where they were received by the ſenator [6], 
converſators [7], and moſt of the Roman nobility, who 
gave them a place in their ſenate, and made them and 
their poſterity, wherever they ſnould be born, citizens 
and patricians of Rome. 

Thus loaded with honours and preſents they went, for 
the laſt time, to kiſs his holineſs's feet, and take leave' 
of him: He gave them his benediCtion, with ſeveral 
medals and relics, and embracing them affectionately, 
recommended them to the protection of the Almighty. 

They left Rome the 3d of June, attended by a nu- 
merous train of chariots and horſemen, till they were 
out of the city, and his holineſs ordered particul: r reſ- 
pect to be ſhewn them, and their expences defrayed, 
throughout the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate: After they 
had made a tour through Italy, they embarked at Genoa, 
with Spinola, nephew to the famous John An- 
drew Doria, who commanded a ſquadron of eighteen 
fail, that were bound for Spain. | | 

The arrival and ſtay of theſe ambaſſadors occaſion- 
ed various ſpeculations at Rome; ſome did not ſcruple 
to ſay, the whole was a trick-of the Jeſuits to advance 
| the credit of their order, and that the world, ſeeing 
kings and nations converted to the Chriſtian Faith, might 


| [6] This magiſtrate reſides in the capitol, and has under him two 
Judges in civil, and one in criminal concerns ; he always appears 
in court in a robe of gold cloth, with long ſleeves down to the 
ground, lined with crimſon ſilk, and a great chain of gold about his 
neck, after the manner of the ancient Roman Senators, and is for 
the moſt part a doctor of law: He holds his place (worth about 
2000 crowns per annum) during the Pope's pleaſure, to whom he 
gives an account of his duty every week, wearing at that time, a 
lenatorial robe of black ſatin or velvet. | 

[7] Officers appointed to take care of the antiquities of Rome, 
and the obſervation of the ſtatutes: They inſpect the market, and 
punith the ſellers of victuals, either for want of weight, or meaſure, 
or exorbitant price: They are alſo ordinary judges of all appeals 
made by the conſuls of trade and huſbandry, expedite grants of 
freedom and naturalization, take care of the walls and aqueduQs, 
ind depute officers over the lands that belong ta the public. 
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_ © ards and Hollanders, went to the Indies to bring tie 
** riches of thoſe countries to Europe, but the Jeſuits 
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admire their zeal and indefatigable labours in their miſſ- 
ons: That the pretended ambaſſadors were only the 
ſons of mean perſons, hired and inſtructed to perſonate 
that character by theſe fathers, who likewite forged 
their credentials, and being their interpreters, made them 
ſpeak whatever beſt ſuited their purpoſes : Others ima- 
gined their chief deſign was to get a ſum of money for 
the better eſtabliſhment of their ſeminaries at Japan, 
which they repreſented as the only method of confirm- 
ing thoſe that were already baptized in the true faith, 
and of making ſtill farther converſions. > 
There happened, unluckily, to be ſome Engliſh and 
Spaniſh merchants then at Rome, that had lately been 
in thoſe parts; who being eye-witneſſes of this ſo- 
lemn farce, could not. forbear laughing heartily at it, 
and affirmed they had not heard a ſyllable either of the 
embaſly, or converſion of any king, whilſt they were 
1 | 
he day after their departure, Paſquin appeared 
with a letter in his hand, directed, to the noble Japaneſe 
youths, the worthy pupils of the Jeſuits; and the people 
began to murmur, and ſaid © That the Engliſh, Span 


carried away what money there was left at Rome t0 
© the Indies.” 
When Six us heard of theſe reports, he ſmiled, and 
ſaid, © They were to be commended, even if that wi 
* true; for taking away from fools to give to wit 
„% men.” It muſt be confeſſed, that no people in the 
world are more ſubtle than the Jeſuits, or more fertile 
in expedients to accompliſh their deſigns: They hare 
made themſelves ſo neceſſary to princes by their great 
ſkill in caſuiſtry, and ſolving ſcruples of confcienc; 
but above all by their conſummate addreſs in ſtate it 
trigues, that they are generally deſirous of having of 
or more of theſe fathers near their perſons, whom tie 


admit to the higheſt degree of favour and 0 
| often 
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often making uſe, at critical times, of the prodigious in- 
fluence and authority they have acquired over the ſpirits 
of both ſexes, to inſinuate themſelves into the hearts 
and affections of their ſubjects, whilſt their appearance 
of humility and diſintereſtedneſs, and the education of 
youth, which they have almoſt wholly engroſſed to them- 
ſelves, for the moſt part conciliate the eſteem of the 
common people to them. The religious of other or- 
ders make too great an apparatus, are too eager and 
ſollicitous in the purſuit of what they aſpire to, which 
is the reaſon that they frequently miſcarry in their un- 
dertakings: The Jeſuits, on the contrary, very ſeldom 
fail in their deſigns, working in a ſecret and almoſt im- 
perceptible manner, under the garb of modeſty and 
ſelf-denial; and ſeeming to neglect or deſpiſe what they 
moſt ardently wiſh for. | | 

Soon after the coronation, Camilla, the Pope's ſiſter, 
came by his orders to Rome, with her daughter and two 
grandſons (who were the ſons of another daughter) and 
a niece, the daughter of her brother Anthony. The el- 
deſt of her grandſons, Alexander Peretti, was made 
cardinal a few days after his arrival, with the title of 
St. Jerome degli Schiavoni (the name of his church) but 
the Pope was deſirous he ſhould take his old name car- 
dinal Montalto: He was then about 18 years old, and 
had been but indifferently educated, yet he made ſuch 
improvements under his uncle's inſtruction, that he af- 
terwards became a very able man, and was employed 
2 the management of the moſt weighty and arduous 
affairs. | 

Sixtus had ſent to deſire his ſiſter would take parti- 
cular care to behave in a decent and modeſt manner, at 
her arrival; but when ſhe came near the city, the car- 
dinals, Medicis, D'Eſte, and Alexandrino, went out to 


meet her, and conduct-d her to a neighbouring palace, 


Where they dreſſed her up like a princeſs, thinking 
thereby to make their court to the Pope, who, they 
Knew, loved her tenderly, and had expreſſed a great 


deal of impatience to ſee her at Rome. 
| | R 2 The 
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ed not to know her, and aſked two or three times, who 
ſhe was: upon which Alexandrino, who had handed her 


_ © (replied Sixtus, with a frown) I have but one ſiſter, 


was to ſee her in ſuch clothes as ſhe uſed to wear,” 
After he had faid this, he immediately retired into 
another apartment, and left the cardinals in great 


dreſſed out like young noblemen, and attended by the 


them, which occaſioned Ruſticucci to ſay to Alexandrino 


It is true indeed, Alexandrino ſent his Majordomo to 


a - THE-UIES ©f 
The cardinals took her, dreſſed after this manner, to 
the Vatican; and the Pope, being informed of her ar- 


rival, ordered her to be immediately introduced to him: 
But when he ſaw her in that tawdry habit, he pretend- 


in, ſaid, It is your ſiſter, Holy Father.” My ſiſter 


* and ſhe is a poor woman at Le Grotte: If you have 
introduced her in this diſguiſe, I declare I don't knoy 
* her; and yet I think I ſhould know her again, if! 


confuſion. 
His two nephews that came with her, were likewiſe 


nephew of cardinal D'Eſte, who gave them the right 
hand, as he was inſtructed by his uncle, imagining the 
Pope would be highly pleaſed with it: But Sixtus could 
not forbear laughing when he heard of it, and gave 
ſtrict orders to the centinels at the gates of the Vatican, 
not to ſhew them the leaſt honour or reſpect; and 
would not ſuffer any of his officers to go out and meet 


© He was ſure ſomething was amiſs; and that it was 
ce well if they were not in a wrong box.” 

After they ſaw in what manner his nephews and nie- 
ces had been received, none of the cardinals, or thoſe 
that came with them, offered to wait upon them back. 


ſhew them the way to an Inn. Poor Camilla, who thought 
herſelf a princeſs at leaſt, was extremely mortifyed at 
this reception and public diſgrace: And one of the 
boys, whilſt they were ſtripping off his fine clothes, 
ſaid, * Alas! mother our reign has been a very ſho! 
TP 
This event occaſioned much laughter n Rome, as al 
| 25 diſcerning 
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diſcerning people perceived the reaſon of the Pope's 
behaving after this manner was, that he did not chuſe 
to lay himſelf under any obligation to theſe two cardi- 
nals, in an affair of fo little ſervice to him. It ſeems, 
when they knew the Pope had not given any orders to 
equip them with money and clothes for their journey, 
they furniſhed them very liberally with both. The on- 
ly perſon that was ſent by him, to conduct them from 
Le Grotte to Rome, was Ceroli, a gentleman of La Mar- 
ca, who had been a long time his ſecretary, to whom 
he gave ſecret orders to bring them away in the very 
dreſs he found them in, and to pack up all their clothes 
in a ſtrong box, which he was to ſend immediately to 
Rome: This he had done, ſuſpecting how the cardinals 
would behave ; ſo that when he had diſmiſſed them, as 
we have juſt now related, he ordered Ceroli to take their 
own clothes (which he had in his poſſeſſion) to their inn, 
and defired they would dreſs themſelves as uſual in them 
even to the very ſame ſhoes and linen; and then to carry 
back their finery to Cardinal Alexandrino's houſe, witn 
Camilla's thanks for the uſe of them. When this was 
done, he ſent two of his ordinary coaches, to bring 
them to the Vatican, cloathed as they were, to the in- 
finite diverſion of great numbers of people, that were 
aſſembled in the ſtreets to ſee that comedy. When 
they were introduced a ſecond time to the Pope, he 
embraced them tenderly, and ſaid to Camilla, Now 
* we ſee it is our ſiſter indeed: No body ſhall make 
* a princeſs of you but ourſelves.” After which he 
admitted them to kiſs his feet; and placing them 
on each ſide of him, aſked them ſeveral queſtions a- 
| bout their family; who had been their beſt friends; and 
many other particulars relating to the village. | 
He had often ſent money to his ſiſter, whilſt he was 
cardinal, but by little at a time, conſtantly exhorting 
her to give her children the beſt education ſhe could ; 
and was not a little pleaſed to hear them make ſuch 


anſwers to ſome queſtions of grammar that he aſked 
OD them, 
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them, as ſhewed they did not want parts, and had not 
been altogether neglected: But perceiving they were a 
little ove-awed at the richneſs of his robes, and the 


ſplendor of the palace, he took them by the hand, and 


encouraged them, bidding them“ not be afraid, but 
% behave themſelves well, and he would be their friend,” 
When he had diſmiſſed the reſt of the company, he 


| ſpoke to Camilla in this manner: | 


My dear S1STER, 


% WHEN we conſider the very near relationſhip, 
and the great tenderneſs that has always ſubfiſted be- 
twixt us, we think ourſelves obliged to do every 
thing for you thai natural affection requires, and is 
conſiſtent with the rules and maxims of good go- 
vernment; as it would be very unjuſt (now God 
has put it in our power to do good to all men) to 
overlook our own fleſh and blood; eſpecially, as 
it is highly agreeable to our inclination ; and we are 
aſſured that ſuch a conduct is far from being dila- 
greeable in his ſight; he being called worſe thun an 
% infidel, that does not provide for thoſe of his own houſe: 
But in matters relating to our paſtoral office, and 
the government of the ſtate, it is our pleaſure that 
« you give neither us, nor yourſelf, any manner of 
*© trouble, as we are determined not to have any afſo- 
* ciate in our ſovereignty : For ſince we have reſolved 
* not to admit even thoſe who ſeem to have ſome pre- 
tenſions to a ſhare in the adminiſtration of govern 
ment, it would occaſion a grievous reproach to dr 
vide the rule with a woman. 
Alt is our deſign, in the firſt place, to make you 
* a preſent of the palace where we formerly lived, which 
e have ordered to be fitted up and furniſhed for you, 
in a manner ſuitable to the rank you now hold; 
and hope it will not be the leſs agreeable to you, for 
having been a place that we ourſelves once took 
much delight in; as it will give us, on our part, the 
| « greatell 
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« greateſt pleaſure to reflect, that it is now the reſi- 
* dence and habitation of our dear ſiſter. We have 
in a great meaſure built it with our own hands; and 
* deſign to make ſuch an addition of groves, gardens, . 
e ſtatues, fountains, and other embelliſhments to it, 
„that it ſhall not yield to any palace in our domi- 
+ nions. | „„ i 
It is not our intention, however, that in the midſt 
of your affluence and abundance of all things, you 
ſhould be ſo forgetful of the very mean and hum- 
ble condition you once lived in, as to make you be- 
have yourſelf in an infolent or intemperate manner, 
as it would bring an indelible ſcandal upon your- 
elf, and give us the ſharpeſt and moſt exquiſite con- 
cern : for this reaſon, we ſhall appoint you a decent, 
but reſpectable court and retinue ; ſuch a one as 
will procure you ſufficient regard, without the dan- 
ger of envy or jealouſy : This, we don't doubt, you 
will be prudent enough to regulate, according to 
the penſion we ſhall ſettle upon you, which will be 
a thouſand crowns per month; and we ſhall take 
care to ſecure it to you in ſuch a manner, that, if 
it ſhould pleaſe God to call for us to-morrow, you 
cannot be deprived of it after our deceaſe. We ſhall 
give immediate orders to the mafter of our hou- 
ſhold, to provide you with a proper attendance, 
horſes, mules, two coaches, one for journies, and 
another for common occaſions, with all other ac- 
commodations that you ſhall ſtand in need of. As 
for your grand-children, &c. we ſhall not be want- 
ing in our endeavours to make ſuch a proviſion for 
m— as is ſuitable to the nephews and nieces of 
a Pope. | | 
” We have told you what you have to truſt to; far- 
ther than this you muſt not expect. We hope, the 
great change in your fortune, this ſudden and unex- 
pected elevation from a cottage to a palace, from a 
pealant to a princeſs, will not occaſion any alteration 
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268. THE LIFE;OQF Book V, 
in your diſpoſition, which we know is naturally meek 
and humble : For, in matters of government, if you 
are imprudent enough (as we truſt you will not)to 
aſk the leaſt favour, or make any interceſſion for 
criminals, or otherwiſe interfere in our adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, we tell you, once for all, we will not 
grant it; and therefore deſire you will never attempt 
a thing, that will bring the mortification of a repulſe 
upon yourſelf, and give us infinite uneaſineſs in re- 
fuſing you. . 

* This caution we thought neceſſary to give you, ag 
we are, from long expcrience, fully aaquainted with 
the artifice of couriers, who generally have recourſe 
to women that are in favour, and practiſe upon their 
weakneſs, when they have any intereſt to ſerve; 
which cuſtom we are determined to break through, as 
it always, juſtly, brings a ſcandal upon any govern- 
ment, but more eſpecially upon that of a ſpiritual ſo- 
vereign. There are, we know, many people that 
will endeavour to inſinuate themſelves into your ac- 
* Quaintance, with a view only of making a tool of 
you, to bring about their purpoſes. The only way 
to put an effectual ſtop to this, is to give them a re- 
ſolute denial at the firſt; to put on a hard face, and 
tell them you have no intereſt at all with us in ſuch 
affairs, and that we have abſolutely forbid you to aſk 
us any favour of that kind. When they are once 
convinced of this, they will ceaſe to deafen you with 
their importunities for the future.“ | 


In the evening when ſhe took her leave, he embraced 


her again, and ſent her, hand ſomely attended, in one of 
his coaches, to his palace near St. Maria Maggiore, 
Where ſhe lived a month incog. without receiving any 
viſits: This ſhe did for two reaſons, firſt, that ſne 
might be at leiſure to ſettle her houſhold, which, be- 
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ſides women, conſiſted of eight footmen, two pages, 


two gentlemen-uſhers, a majordomo, a chaplain, a ſe- 
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veral others. The other reaſon was, that ſne might be 
a little poliſhed, and inſtructed how to behave herſelf 
ina Proper manner. | T | 
During this interval, the Pope viſited her three times 
in private: After it was over, the whole court came to 
pay their compliments to her, as the Pope's ſiſter: 
But Sixtus would by no means ſuffer her to take that 
ſtate upon herſelf, or to be worſhipped and adored in ſuch 
a manner as other women had been, who were * rela- 
tions of his predeceſſors. Her greateſt pleaſure ſeemed 
to be in frequenting thoſe Churches where there were 
the moſt brilliant ceremonies, and the fineſt-choirs. 
As the Pope's temper came to be more known, all 
were contriving how to make themſelves accep- 
table to him. The Grand Duke, at the requeſt of 
his brother the Cardinal, offered to make Camilla a 
Marchioneſs; a Marquiſate being then vacant in his 
dominions, by the death of the latt poſſeſſor. But Six- 
tus civilly thanked him, and ſaid, She was not ambi- 
* tious of any other title than that of the Pope's ſiſter.” 
| The ambaſſador of Spain, likewiſe, by his maſter's 
order, offered her the title of Counteſs of ſome place 
in his kingdom of Naples. To theſe laſt words, His 
kingdom of Naples,” he made ſome reply that gave 
the Spaniards the firſt ſuſpicion of his averſion to their 
nation; and that he himſelf had ſome deſigns upon 
that kingdom. 5 1 
Amongſt other ſtates and Princes that vied with 
each other, in ſhewing their zeal and forwardneſs in 
lending extravagant compliments to him, the Venetians 
were not the laſt in their congratulations, imagining, 
perhaps, (as they thought he could never thoroughly 
forgive their treatment of him when he was Inquiſitor 
amongſt them) it was neceſſary to cloſe the breach by 
ſnewing him particular honours and marks of reſpect, 
upon this occaſion : For which reaſon as ſoon as they 
heard of his exaltation, they ordered the bells of all 


TY fat Dame Papaline. | 
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the Te Deum, ſending two of their ſecretaries to com- 


ſy, Nicholas da Ponte, the doge, died, which retarded 


manner of reſpect; and therefore, in a full houſe, ad- 


authority. They are cloathed in black, or violet, with ducal 
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the churches and convents to ring ; and the whole 
ſenate went to St. Mark's, in their formalities, to ſing 


pliment the ſuperior of the Franciſcans, and made bon- 
fires and illuminations throughout the city, that, and 
ſeveral ſucceeding nights : After which the ſenate, be- 
ing aſſembled, came to a reſolution of ſending a pom- 
pous embaſſy, to congratulate him upon his accefſion 
to the Papal throne; and, for this purpoſe, appointed 
four ambaſſadors, perſons of the richeſt and moſt no- 
ble families in Venice, viz. James Foſcarini, and Mark 
Anthony Barbaro, both of them procurators of St. Mark, 
{$]; Marino Grimani, and Leonard Donato, who were 
likewiſe afterwards ſucceſſively procurators of St. Mark, 
and doges [q] of Venice. | 
Whilſt theſe nobles were preparing for their embaſ⸗ 


their journey till another was elected, who was Paſchal 
Cicogna. The ſenate, in the mean time, being in- 
formed of the arrival of the Pope's relations at Rome, 
that he received them after a very affectionate manner, 
and ſeemed inclined to live upon good terms with the 
republic, reſolved to do every thing that might in- 
creaſe this good diſpoſition in him, by ſhewing him all 


mitted the family of Peretti to the honour of nobilr 
ty in their ſtate. Alexander, the elder of the nephevs, 
was already created Cardinal by his uncle, and Mr 
chael, the younger, took the ſtile of Don, and Camilla 
that of Donna; titles of very great reſpect, that had 
been introduced into Italy by the Spaniards. 


8] Adminiſtrators of St. Mark's, the principal church in Ve- 
nice, and of the revenues belonging to it: They are the patron: 
of orphans and executors of teſtaments. This office receives 
more luſtre from the merit of thoſe that diſcharge it, than from is 


ſleeves. 


[9] The chief magiſtrat the, republic; the office is elec: 
tive, and for life. FH | Th 
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The ambaſſadors ſet out with a train of above 500 
perſons, and were received by Sixtus, upon their arri- 
val at Rome, with a degree of courteſy and regard, 
that occaſioned a jealouſy amongſt the miniſters of o- 
ther powers. 

Camilla ſo punctually obeyed the orders given her by 
her brother, not to aſk him any favours, that during 
the whole time of his pontificate, (tho? ſufficiently 
teazed and importuned) ſhe never durſt attempt it, but 
once, and then with the utmoſt unwillingneſs and re- 
juctance, in behalf of a convent at Naples, of which 
they had made her protectreſs, much againſt her incli- 
nation; as it was only ſome trifling privilege or indul- 
gence ſhe aſked for, he granted it without much diffi- 
culy, but reminded her of his firſt injunction, and told 
her it was the only favour ſhe muſt ever expect. 

Soon after it was publicly known that Montalto was 
made Pope, great numbers of people flocked to the Va- 
tican, defiring an audience, and to have the honour of 
killing his feet: Several of them had been his real 
friends, in the former part of his life, and others only 
common acquaintance, or ſuch as had, perhaps, tranſ- 
acted ſome trifling affairs with him, all expecting to 
make their fortune. Sixtus, who ſeldom forgot a per- 
ton with whom he was once acquainted, or had any 
dealings with, ordered the porters to inform themſelves 
particularly of their names, with other circumſtances 
relating to them ; and when they had made their re- 
port to him of theſe particulars, he appointed them a 
day of audience. At tlie time fixed they came, to the 


number of $80, and being introduced, he ſpoke to them 
in this manner: 


My Sons, 


cc 


: As it is not our intention to be forgetful of the 
5 kindneſſes we have formerly received, we muſt en- 
, Quire into the nature of your ſeveral pretenſions; for 
e are not ſo ſimple or credulous to believe, that eve- 
Ty one that has caſually ſpoke to, or had a curſory 

„„ acquaintance 
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* acquaintance with Montalto, was Montalto's friend: 
This is not by any means a ſufficient foundation to 
% build a friendſhip upon; we ſhall therefore make 
* a particular inquiry into your reſpective meri, 
* and endeavour to find out who have been the 
«© real friends of Montalto, and who only tranſient ac- 
* quaintance, that' we may know how to proportion 
our gratitude to your deſerts; but the weighty and 
important concerns of the high calling to which the 
*© Almighty has been pleaſed to exalt us, will not per- 
* mit us at preſent to enter into this affair, as it is ve- 
„ ry reaſonable that the ſervice of God and our coun- 
try, ſhould take place of every private intereſt, and 
that juſtice ſhould be preferred to gratitude : When 
** we have fatisfied the demands of one, we will ſhey 
* that we are not regardleſs of the other.” 0 

As this could not be interpreted an abſolute den], 
they went away pretty well ſatisfied, eſpecially as they 
thought what he ſaid of dedicating his firſt cares to 
the public, highly commendable. 

Amongſt the many great deſigns, with which he er- 
tered upon the pontificate, his principal one was to fil 


the treaſury, and raiſe large ſums of money, that he 


might be enabled to carry on his vaſt undertakings: 
The means he took to accompliſh this, we ſhall hereat: 
ter relate. His next endeavour was to find a remedy for 
the poverty that had ſo long reigned amongſt the com- 
mon people of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; as almoſt all the 
money and lands were engroſſed by thoſe that were re- 


lations of the preceding popes : He firſt thought to have 


baniſhed all ſuch families out of Rome as could not ſup- 
port themſelves, either upon their own eſtates, or places, 
or by merchandize, or learning, or the ſword, or ſome 
occupation; and for this purpoſe he called together 
thoſe prelates and ſenators that were beſt acquainted 
with the nature of theſe things, and deſired them, at 
ter three days conſideration, to let him know whucl 
they thought the moſt likely method to bring about 


that end. | 
; When 
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When they had maturely weighed the matter, they 
returned to his holineſs and told him, they thought © it 
« would not only be a difficult thing, but to the laſt 
degree inhuman, and inconſiſtent with the compaſ- 
* fon and mercy of. a common father, to drive away 
« {9 many innocent families from their native country, 
« for no other crime but being poor; that it would 
& likewiſe be very bad policy, and much weaken the 
©« {fate ; and that if it was not, reaſons of government 
* ought not by any means to be weighed in the 
balance with Chriſtian charity and benevolence.” 
This made him alter his reſolution, and proceed upon 
4 more rational ſcheme, and ſuch a one as, it is to be 
wiſhed, all princes would endeavour to imitate. 

He appointed four perſons of great prudence and 
experience in matters of ceconomy, to whom he gave 
a power of ſummoning before them all the families in 
Rome that were accounted poor, or had no viſible way 
of getting their livelihood, and of either finding them 
ſome employment, and compelling them to work, or 
of baniſhing them out of the city. It is ſaid, this firſt 
put him upon undertaking thoſe wonderful fabrics, 
which he afterwards finiſhed in ſuch a manner, as ex- 
celled any thing that the ancient Romans had ever at- 
tempted : For tho' he had a head naturally formed for 
great deſigns, it is not improbable that he was excited 
to undertake them, with a view of providing bread and 
employment, at the ſame time, for ſo many thouſands - 
of idle and indigent geople. „ 5 

The more effectually to prevent the city from being 
filled with beggars, he would not ſuffer foreigners to 
come and live there, except they firſt brought a good 
certificate that they were able by ſome trade or pro- 
feſſſon to maintain a family; ſtrictly forbidding the 
clergy to marry any one that had not a proper licence 
and teſtimonial to that effect from the magiſtrate; and 
the laity, on pain of being ſent to the gallies, to pro- 
miſe marriage before they had preſented themſelves to 
ſuch magiſtrates as were appointed to examine their 

| | © circumſtances, 
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circumſtances, who, if they found them in danger of 


falling into poverty, or not able to maintain children, 


were not only to prohibit their marrying, but, in caſe 
they perſiſted in their deſign, to baniſh them out of the 
city. And when it was told Sixtus, that many thoy- 
fands had been already baniſhed upon that account, he 
faid, it was better to depopulate a city, than have i 
inhabited by beggars :” An opinion very different 


from that of Plato, who would have a mark of infamy 


ſet upon all thoſe, that did not marry before they came 
to the age of thirty five. | 
Before he was crowned he paſſed a ſentence, tht 
ſhewed he was determined to protect the poor, and to 
kave no reſpect of perſons, where juſtice was concerned: 
Francis Brettoni, who was in the ſervice of the Urſin 
family, and had acquired a handſome fortune 1n trade, 
happened to die without children, and having no very 
near relation, tho' many diſtant ones, that were poor, 
left Don Bertoldo Urſini, Count of Pitighan, a gentle 
man of great power and intereſt at Rome, heir to the 
whole, with this clauſe in his will, That all the rea- 
* dy money that might be found on his eſtate, ſhould 
* be divided amongſt his poor relations, according to 
** their reſpective neceſſities, and the largeneſs of their 
© families, as Cardinal Montalto ſnould direct.“ This 
trouble he thought he had ſome right to expect Montal 
to would take upon himſelf, as he was under many obli. 
gations to him, and particularly for lending him a ſum of 
money in the time of the great famine : His death hap- 
pened in the vacancy of the ſee, but his will was made | 
eight months before: So that Urſini immediately took 
poiſ-tton of the eſtate, which amounted to, at leaſt, 
40,000 crowns, declaring there were but 200 in ready- 
money; which ſeemed incredible to moſt people, as it 
was well known, he uted to have very large ſums in 
the houſe : But Urſini, not thinking it proper, or pet- 
baps worth while, to ſtay for the advice and direction 


of Monialto, who was then in the conclave, diſtribute 


200 crowns 
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200 crowns amongſt Brettoni's poor relations, accord» 
| ing to his own diſcretion. | | 
Montalto had received an account of Brettoni's death, 

in the conclave, and as he was pretty well acquainted 
| with his circumſtances, thought it very ſtrange there 

ſhould be only 200. crowns found in ready money, be- 
ing aſſured there muſt be ſeveral thouſands ; and was 
not a little provoked, that though the power was inveſ⸗ 
ted in him, Urſini had taken upon him to diſpoſe of _ 
even that, without waiting for his coming out of the 
conclave (not dreaming he would be choſen Pope;) and 
thought it a piece of great contempt and diſreſpect, 
tho” in a matter of no mighty importance: But as he 
entered the vatican with a full reſolution to manifeſt the 
ſtrict regard he had for juſtice, he was determined not 
to neglect this opportunity, but immediately ſent for 
Urſini, with all Brettoni's relations, and a notary to at- 
tend him, with a copy of the will: When they came 
before him, he aſked Urſini, Whether he had paid 
* thoſe poor people the legacy that was left them in 
* the will?” And he anſwering, * he had; and that 
* tho' it was true there was a clauſe in the will, that 
* left the diftribution of the ready money to his emi- 
„ nence Cardinal Montalto, as he was now exalted to 
the pontificate, he did not think it proper to give his 
© hli neſs any trouble in ſo trifling an affair, ſince the 
** Whole ſum did not amount to quite 200 crowns.” To 
which Sixtus anſwered, in great wrath, © You have been 
| ** guilty of ſo notorious a falſity, that you well deſerve 
to loſe the whole: You have unjuſtly taken upon you 
to diſpoſe of what you had not the leaſt right to, 
whilſt we were employed about our lawful concerns 
in the conclave, and ridiculouſly pretend there were, 
only 200 crowns left: He that has the aſſurance to 
tell a lie to the Pope, deſerves never to be believed 
again: to the end therefore that others may be de- 
terred by your example, from playing tricks with us, 
and deſpiſing our authority, we impoſe a fine of 
2000 crowns upon you, to be applied to ſome works 
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of piety and charity, for the good of the public, 
which we intend to begin in a ſhort time: A very 
ſight puniſhment for fo henious a crime: This ig 
with regard to the offence committed againſt our- 
ſelves: We muſt now take notice of the fraud you 
have been guilty of to theſe poor people.” 

Urſini was ftruck dumb and motionleſs, not expe 


ing any thing of this nature; and they that ſtood by 


were above meaſure ſurprized, too fee a perſon of one of 


the moſt conſiderable families in Rome treated with ſo 
litde reſpect, by a man whom, but a few days before, 
he would hardly have deigned to ſpeak to; but their 
amazement encreaſed, when, having firſt ordered the 
will to be read, he ſaid, The will is a good one, but 
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the misfortune is, that either the notary does not 
underſtand what he wrote, or you have bribed him to 
explain it in ſuch a manner as beſt ſuits your intereſt: 
The intention of the teſtator 1s clear, viz. that all 
the money that may be found upon the eſtate (theſe 
you ſee are the expreſs words) ſhould be divided 
amongſt his poor relations; but you and your nota- 
ry have wilfully miſtaken the plain ſenſe of them, to 
the prejudice of theſe poor people, and the will of 
the Teſtator: the Teſtator ſays (and to be ſure he 
knew his own intention beſt) that his poor relations 
ſhould have all the money that may be found upon his 
eftate, not all the money that is found; and you 
have the conſcience to give them no more than 200 
crowns, which we will be ſo complaiſant as to ſup- 
poſe (tho' it ſeems by no means credible) is all the 
money that was found, but certainly not all that may 
be found. You, for your part, good Mr. Notary, 
are an ignorant blockhead, and we will make you 
know, that all the money that may be found upon 
the eſtate belongs to theſe people: Now we are ver) 
well convinced, that 15,000 crowns may eaſily be 
found upon it, which we will give to them and take 
the eſtate ourſelves to ſee if any more may befoundup 


* on it, if you don't think proper io pay them this ſum of 


„ yout 
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your own accord: This is the plain meaning of the 
Teſtator; this is in juſtice due to theſe poor crea- 
& tures; and this is our immutable ſentence : If it is 
„not done in eight days, we will pay them the mo- 
* ney and take poſſeſſion of the eſtate.“ | 
After he had ſaid this, and received a thouſand 
bleflings from the relations, he ſuddenly retired into 
another apartment (according to his cuſtom) leaving 
Urſini, tho' he was a proud reſolute ſpirited man, in 
| ſuch confuſion, that he could not tell what to ſay, or 
think of 1t. | 
When he came back to his houſe, he ſent for all his 
relations and friends, and two of the moſt eminent 
lawyers in Rome, to conſult with them what meaſures 
were to be taken in ſuch an exigency : They differed at 
firſt in their opinion, but at laſt concluded, That as 
** Sixtus had given ſome ſamples of his temper in the 
very ſhort time he had been Pope, it would be to no 
„ purpoſe, if not dangerous, to contend with him; and 
„thought it the moſt adviſeable way to ſubmit to 
* him.” Upon which he, within the time limited, ſent 
him the will, and 15,000 crowns, to be diſpoſed of as 
he thought proper: Sixtus was ſo mollified with his 
ready compliance, that he ordered him to come to him 
again, and returned him both the money and the will; 
telling him, ** That he hoped he would, out of his uſual 
* generoſity, conſider the Teſtator's poor relations : 
Which he did, by making them a preſent of 6000 
crowns, to their great ſatisfaction. | 
Amongſt thoſe things that may be accounted worthy 
of cenſure, in the conduct of Sixtus, we may juſtly 
reckon that of taking advantage of the ſecrets he had 
drawn from the people in confeſſion (which ought always 
to be eſteemed ſacred and inviolable) to bring offen- 
ders to juſtice: We have heretofore acquainted the 
reader, that whilſt he was cardinal he put on an ap- 
pearance of great meekneſs and ſanctity, affecting to 
ſit frequently in the confeiſionals; and that the opinion 
the world had of his 3 and piety, occaſioned 
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vaſt numbers of people, whoſe conſciences were ſtained 


with the blackeſt crimes, to have recourſe to him, as 
they looked upon him to be a dying man; or one of ſo 
much honour and ſimplicity, that he would never reveal 
them, and from whom they had nothing to fear. 

But the event ſhewed they were widely miſtaken in 
their man, and that they had pitched upon a perſon of 
all others the moſt inſidious and deſigning, who noted 
all their offences down in his book, Iſaiah xxx. 8. with an 
intention to call them out into day-light at a proper 


ſeaſon: For he was no ſooner got into the Vatican, than 


he gave a liſt of five perſons, three men and two wo- 
men, to the Governor of Rome, ordering him to com- 
mit them to priſon directly, without acquainting him 
with what they had communicated to him in confef- 
fon, only ſaying in general, that they had been guilty 

* ty of very great crimes, which he would take care 
to convict them of in a ſhort time.” The gover- 
nor anſwering, ** That it was not uſual to impriſon 
people, without ſome evidence of their guilt :” He 
replied, © That when he had ſecured them, he might 
*© ſafely proceed to torture; for he was well aſſured they 
£ would then confeſs what ſhould be laid to their 
charge.“ Of theſe delinquents, three were appte- 
hended, the others being dead. 

The firſt was Martha Bertha, a widow, near 40 
years of age. She had confeſſed to Montalto, about 
eight years before, that, in the firſt year of her widow- 
hood, ſhe had been got with child by a canon (who, 
luckily for him, was dead) that often uſed to viſit her, 
being a relation, and appointed truſtee in her huſ- 
band's will: Upon which account they both agreed, 
for the ſake of their reputation, to procure an abot- 
tion, and for that purpoſe had recourſe to a midwite, 
experienced in ſuch wicked practices, who had likewife 
been uſeful to them in another capacity: This woman 
gave her drugs, that made her miſcarry of a male 
child. Bertha, ſtung with remorſe of conſcience, 155 

plie 
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plied to Montalto for abſolution, and afterwards re- 
tired from the world, and led a very devout and ex- 
emplary life. When ſhe was committed to priſon, and 
accuſed of it, ſhe immediately confeſſed, and upon her 
confeflion was condemned to be hanged, and the mid- 
wife to be beheaded z; which ſentence was immediately 
executed. | | | 
Not much different was the fate of Antonio Saviage: 
He was one of thoſe people that affect to live like 
gentlemen, tho' they have little or no eſtate. It 
happened that a rich merchant's wife, of a libidinous 
diſpoſition, fell ſo violently in love with hitfi, that ſhe 
was conſtantly ſending for him to her houſe, whene- 
ver her huſband was abſent, tho' for never ſo ſhort a 
| time, and admitted him to the ſame familiarities with 
| her, as if they had been married: But he, not being 
content with his neighbour's wife only, coveted his 
| eſtate alſo : With this view, he perſuaded the woman 
to conſent to the death of her huſband, and afterwards 
to marry him. To put this in execution, ſhe pre- 
tended an obligation to go to Loretto, to diſcharge ſome 
vows ſhe had made, deſiring her huſband to go with 
her, and invite their friend Saviage to make one of 
the party: As he willingly conſented to it, they ſet 
out, and taking a very dark and intricate road, came 
to a little obſcure village, in the duſk of the evening, 
where they found means to give him poiſon, of which 
he died that night; they giving out that his death was 
occaſioned by a ſurfeit of fruit: and, pretending to be 
very ill themſelves, took each of them a ſtrong vomit, 
the better to cloak their wickedneſs. When they had 
buried the poor man, the adulterers returned to Rome; 
land as in the pontificate of Gregory, the moſt flagitious 
ciimes were daily committed with impunity, they were 
never puniſhed, nor ſo much as called to any account 1n 

hat reign. . | 
About fix months after, they wer married; and to 
xonerate their conſciences, they went to conſeſs to Mon- 
8 8 2 To talto ; 
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talto; who made a memorandum of their names and 
crime in his diary, and immediately after his exal. 
tation, ordered them both to priſon, to their great 
ſurprize, as they had been now ſome years unmoleſt. 
ed, had ſeveral children, and lived in good repute 2. 
mongſt their neigbours. The governor, by the 
Pope's inſtructions, examined them ſeparately concern- 
ing the fact; and the woman being told by him, that 
her huſband had owned himſelf guilty, preſently con- 
feſſed, and gave a particular account of the whole: 
But the huſband ſtifly denied it, and being confronted 
with his wife, and ſtill perſiſting in his denial, was put 
to the torture; and being able to endure it but a fey 
minutes, made a full confeſſion. They were both 
condemned to be hanged; and tho' no body pitied 
them, as their crime was of ſo deep a dye, yet i 
filled the city with terror, when people ſaw offences 
which they thought long ago pardoned, or buried in 
oblivion, now not only brought to light, but puniſhed 
with a ſeverity beyond example, which occaſioned thoſe 
that were conſcious to themſelves of any guilt, eithe 
to fly from Rome, or, if they ſtaid there, to liven 
continual fear and trembling. 
There were many other inſtances of this kind in ti 
reign of Sixtus, who, in turning over his diary, 
often met with old offenders whom he brought to 
juſtice, tho' their crimes were of the moſt ſear 
nature, and committed long ago, which made people 
look upon him as a wizard, or one that dealt in tit 
black art. oy . ET. 
As he was determined to ſuppreſs all manner of vid 
* to the utmoſt of his power, he was not content with 
the information which he himſelf had drawn from 
penitents in confeſſion, but often ſent for the olddl 
confeſſors, and ſuch as were molt reſorted to, telling 
them they not only might, without doing violence 
their conſciences, but were in duty bound to comm 
nicate to him whatſoever they were truſted with f 
h : | confeſſion; 
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confeſſion: eſpecially if, it was any thing of conſe- 
quence to the church or ſtate, or a crime of a very 

rievous nature, and that he would give them abſolu- 
tion. Several of them either over-awed by his autho- 
" rity,{ or prevailed upon by his arguments, made diſco- 

veries of crimes that had lain long dormant, and 
brought many poor wretches to juſtice, that thought 
the memory of their offences had been totally oblite- 


rated. 
Tho” this conduct ſeems hardly juſtifiable, we muſt 


conſider it was in ſome degree neceſſary to eradicate 
thoſe ſeeds of iniquity, which had not only been ſown 
and taken root 1n the reign of Gregory, but were 
now full grown, and run up to an amazing height. 
If in deſperate diſeaſes, deſperate remedies are to be 
applied, as all phyſicians and politicians ſeem to agree, 
there is no room to cenſure the means Sixtus took to 
re-eſtabliſh juſtice, and curb the prodigious degree of 
licentiouſneſs, that over-run the eccleſiaſtical ſtate at 
that time, as the ſaſety and well-being of the whole 

was at ſtake. | | 
Whilſt he was thus buſily employed in adminiſtring 
ſtrict juſtice, he was not inattentive to his main ſcheme 
of frugality, and railing money, having deputed pro- 
per perſons to take a ſurvey, and bring him an exact 
account of the ſtrength and riches, not only of the 
ſtate in general, but of every individual of any note 
or conſequence. When this was finiſhed, it was found, 
that tho' there were ſome few families, relations, and 
dependents of former popes, that had heaped up im- 
menſe riches ; and that that the eccleſiaſtics for the moſt 
part, lived in great luxury and abundance, the reſt of 
the country laboured under the moſt pinching neceſſity, 
and afforded little elſe but one continual ſcene of po- 

verty and diſtreſs. Os 

It was with great concern that he ſaw no manner of 
trade or commerce going forward in the metropolis 
of his dominions, nor any ſort of manufacture efta- 
bliſhed, except a few medals, pater noſter's, and 
agnus 


_ - THE ET FEOF Book V 
agnus dei's [10], as almoſt all the neceſſaries, but 
eſpecially the conveniences of life, were imported from 
other countries, particularly filk and woollen cloths (of 
which there was fo great a conſumption in Rome) that 
were entirely furniſhed by Naples, Venice, Genoa, Luc- 
ca, and Florence, to the great profit and advantage of 
thoſe places. | | | 
Jo this evil he applied a ſpeedy and effectual reme- 
dy, by encouraging trade and manufactures in Rome, 
inviting foreigners and merchants from all parts to 
come and reſide there, by great privileges and exemp- 
tions: He farther ordered a particular ſtate of the or- 
dinary and extraordinary revenue of the Apoſtolic 
chamber [11] to be laid before him, which at his ac- 
ceſſion to the pontificate, amounted only to the yearly 
ſum of 1,686,814 crowns: This, beſides the infinite 
ſums which he expended in public works, the paying 
off many heavy debts, contracted by his predeceſſors, 
and laying up a million every year in the treaſury, 
he augmented to 2,576,814 crowns in the five years 
that he reigned, as we ſhall relate hereafter. Indeed 
it has been much increaſed ſince by the addition of 
the two opulent duchies of Ferrara and Urbino to the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate; the former in the year 1599, the 
latter in 1630, which yield the annual ſum of 750, ooo 
crowns; ſo that at preſent the whole amounts to 
23,226,814 crowns, out of which, if things were ma- 
naged with good ceconomy, a third part might be laid 
up with much leſs difficulty than it was in the time of 
Sixtus: But we ſee quite the contrary. 
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[10] An agnus dei is a cake of wax, ſtamped with the figure 
of a lamb, ſupporting the banner of the croſs, conſecrated, with 
great ſolemnity by the Pope, to be diſtributed amongſt the people, 
and ſuppoſed to have great virtues annexed to it, fuch as, to drive 
away devils, and preſerve them from ſtorms, tempeſts, poſſef- 
fion, faſcination, &c. They cover it with a piece of cloth, cut in 
the form of a heart, and carry it devoutly in their proceſſions: 
The prieſts make a good penny by ſelling them. | 

[11] The Apoſtolic chamber is the treaſury, or office, where 
the affairs, relating to the revenues of the church are — 
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He likewiſe ordered an eſtimate of the whole in- 
come of the ſecular clergy to be given to him; that 
is, of the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots,, chapters, 
confraternities, and other dignities, churches, and 
particular cures, which amounted to 1,827,345 
crowns, a ſum, as he thought, ſufficient, tho' not 5 
great as he expected. 

t was a great ſurprize to him to find that tare were 
only 74 hoſpitals in the eccleſiaſtical fate, the reve- 
nues of which, all together, amounted to no more 
than $9,000 crowns. This put him upon building a 
very large one himſelf, as he afterwards did, and en- 
dowed it with a conſiderable revenue. 

He next ordered a rent-roll to be made of the eſ- 
tates belonging to the regulars, both monaſteries and 
nunneries, which came to 134,710 crowns per ann. 

Theſe ſearches and enquiries gave great uneaſineſs to 
the clergy, who apprehended he deſigned to deprive 
them of part of their revenues ; which ſuſpicion was 
not altogether ill grounded, as he found means to 
ſqueeze out of them, at ſeveral times, by granting pri- 
vileges and indulgences, in lieu of tenths, and other 
ſubſidies which he levied upon them, above 1,64.2,000 


crowns. 


End of the FirTH Book. 
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OON after the coronation was over, the Pope 
proclaimed a Jubilee, and ordered public ſuppli- 


cations and prayers to be offered up, througout all 
Chriſtendom, that God would bleſs him with ſtrength 
and wiſdom to govern the church, and diſcharge the 
duty of his high calling, like a good * Tho' it 
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W THE LIFE OF. W 


is plain he did not think he wanted ſtrength, by what 
he ſaid to Ruſticucci: That Cardinal calling upon his 
Holineſs one morning, as he went to his devotions, told 
him, © That he was going to pray God to ſend him 
health and ſtrength to ſtruggle thro? the labours and 
** fatigues of his office.” To which Sixtus replied, If 
he pleaſes to continue us in the health and vigour we 
% now enjoy, we ſhall be very well content.” 
He ſoon perceived that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
proceed with the utmoſt rigour, in order to effect a 
reformation of manners, and to redreſs thoſe diſorders 
that had been introduced in the pontificate of rhe late 
Pope; whoſe exceſſive lenity inſtead of reclaiming 
the diſſolute and licentious, rather gave encouragement 

to their vices. | 1 
Sixtus took a quite different method to re-eſtabliſh 
order and diſcipline : He immediately laid aſide that 
mild and gentle behaviour he had ſo long affected, and 
put on a ſeverity not to be parallelled in the reign of 
any former pontiff. . 
As he knew it was of the laſt importance to all go- 
vernments, to penetrate into the ſecrets of other 
princes, and to be truly informed of the opinion and 
ſentiments of his own ſubjects, he choſe the moſt a- 
droit and infinuaiing people that he could find amongſt 
the lawyers, prieſts, monks, or any other trade or pro- 
feſſion, to ſerve him as ſpies, and allowed them conſider- 
able penſions, which were punctually paid every hx 
months; beſides extraordinary rewards, to ſuch as had 
acquitted themſelves well in this employment, and gr 
ven him intelligence of the moſt ſecret deſigns. | 
He difperſed fifty of theſe ſpies thro' the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, to inſpect he conduct of the magiſtrates; to 
acquaint him with the opinion the people had of them, 
and what they ſaid of himſelf: Two of theſe, who had 
no knowledge of each other, were ſtationed in every 
conſiderable town; and for greater ſecrecy had each 
of them a different cypher and addreſs, with pro- 
per inſtructions how to convey their Kan to 
| | | ome 
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Rome every day, without diſcovery or ſuſpicion. Fif- 
ty more he employed 1n other parts of Italy, and 
foreign courts, where any of his nuncios reſided, with 
a charge to keep a ſtrict eye upon their conduct and 
to give him. conſtant advice of it: There were fifty 
more planted in Rome, who had each of them a diſtinct 
province: One was ordered to watch the motions of two 
or three particular carainals ; another to obſerve the 
words and actions of the nobility ; a third to give him 
an account of all the ſtrangers that came to Rome, 
with their name, quality, nation, buſineſs, and other 
circumſtances that belonged to them : Others to inform 
him of the proceedings of the officers, and prelates 
that attended the court: He had ſome that were to 
let him know all public news, and what the common 
people talked of in bakers' and barbers' ſhops: Nay, 
his curioſity went ſo far, as to oblige them to acquaint 
him with the manners and life of pages, and livery- 
men: He likewiſe inquired ſtrictly into the ſoldiery that 
compoſed his guards, of all the militia belonging to 
the church: As he knew, by long experience, that 
the monks pry into every thing, and talk pretty freely 
of whatever is tranſacted, either in the city or at 
court (not imagining that what they ſay will ever go 
out of their cloyſter) and are generally the firſt that 
know any ſecret, either by confeſſion, or otherwiſe , 
he had two or three religious in every convent, that 
gave him a faithful and minute account of all that was 
laid or done in their community. | 

By theſe means he had continual information of what 
happened in the city, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and all the 
courts of Chriſtendom ; and we may truely fay, that 
there never was any prince in Europe, that had quicker 
inteligence, or knew with greater certainty the moſt 
ſecret deſigns of other ſtates,” whilſt he had the art of 
keeping his own concealed and impenetrable. 

For this purpoſe he ſent inſtructions to all his le- 
gates and reſidents at other courts, to ſpare no expence 
to come at the knowledge of ſuch things as were 
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 felves to be amuſed, or deceived, by idle tittle-tattle, 
or popular reports: In ſuch caſes, no bounds were pre- 


remptory, that the nuncios, for fear of incurring his 


© ſovereignty, but with an intention literally to fulfil 
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kept moſt private, and allowed them more, or leſs, ac- 
cording to the nature and importance of their ſervice: / 
He diſburſed the largeſt ſums to his ſpies in Spain (as 
he had formed a deſign upon ſome of the dependen- 
cies of that crown) particularly enjoyning them .t9 
take great care they had good authority for whatſoe- 
ver intelligence they ſent him; to uſe their utmoſt ap- 
plication to find out what the miniſters moſt ſtudiouſ- 
ly endeavoured to conceal; to penetrate into the in- 
moſt receſſes of their hearts, and not to ſuffer them- 


icribed to their expences. 
His injunctions upon this head were fo ſtrict and pe- 


diſpleaſure, were continually at work, in debauch- 
ing the officers and counſellors of princes, alluring 
them by bribes, and all manner of temptations, to be- 
tray the ſecrets of their maſters. | 

He diſplaced many of the governors and judges, both 
in the city and country, and reſtored none but ſuch 
as were naturally more inclined to ſevere meaſures 
than lenity and mercy ; filling the places of the others 
with men of his own turn, who he thought would 
adminiſter ſtrict juſtice, without partiality, or regard 
to any conſideration whatſoever. When he paſſed through 
the city, he uſed to look people full in the face ; and if he 
faw a man of remarkably ſour aſpect, he immediate) 
fent for him, and enquired of his condition and circum 
ftances ; if he found him fit for his purpoſe, he mace 
him a judge, and gave him a ſtrict charge to ad 
uprightly, and with integrity; telling him, That 
the true and only way to gain his favour, was to 
* make a right uſe of that two-edged ſword witl 
* which our Saviour appeared to St. John ; - adding, 
* that he himſelf would not have accepted of the 


„his words, I am not come to ſend peace but a ſword ® 


% mongſi you.” 
He 
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He ordered the governors of the towns and fig- 
niories in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate to make a careful re- 
view of all the criminal proceſſes that had been car- 
ried on for the laſt ten years, and to ſend him an ex- 
act account of them, that he might inflict heavier pe- 
nalties upon thoſe that had not been puniſhed as their 
crimes deſerved ; and actually laid fines upon the heirs 
of ſome, whoſe perſons death had delivered from the 
rigour of his juſtice : Others he ſent back to priſon, 
who had been diſcharged four or five years, at the ſol- 
licitation of friends, or upon a compromiſe with 
the injured party, as he thought they had not made a 
ſufficient ſatisfaction to the laws of their country. 

He eſtabliſhed commiſſaries to examine the conduct 
of judges, for many years paſt, and commanded eve- 
ry one that knew of any mal-admimiſtration, whilft 
they were in office, to declare it, on pain of excom- 
munication ; promiſing rewards to thoſe that could 
convict them of corruption, or having denied juſtice 
to any one, at the inſtance or requeſt of men in pow- 
er. The commiſſaries proceeded with ſo much rigour 
in theſe enquiries, that many who were accuſed, and 
ſome who were not, either abſconded or fled out of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. | 36 | 

An advocate of Orvieto, who was privy to a piece 
of injuſtice, which the governor of that town had - 
been guilty of, for the ſake of a ſum of money, and 
would not inform againſt him, becauſe he was his par- 
ticular friend, and had been out of office above five 
years, was not only excommunicated, but ſent to pri- 
lon and put in irons, where he lay a long time, and 
was not releaſed till he paid a conſiderable fine. 

This ſtruck a great terror into all manner of peo- 
ple, eſpecially thoſe that had been magiſtrates, and 
were conſcious to themſelves of any miſdemeanor of 
| this kind. One might daily ſee ſomebody or other 
dragged to priſon, who was ſo far from knowing the 
cauſe of it, that he could hardly remember he had 

| | been 
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been in office; but they were ſoon made acquainted 
with their offence, and given to underſtand, that they 
would never be ſet at liberty, till they had made ſatis- 
faction to the perſon they had injured. a. 

Theſe meaſures ſo awed thoſe that were then magiſ- 
trates, that they were afraid to ſtir out of their houſes, 
or keep any company, leſt they ſhould be prevailed up- 
on by their friends to grant them ſome favour, as they 
knew they ſhould certainly be called to an account for 
it. All the nobilitity and perſons of the higheſt quali- 
ty were likewiſe ſtrictly forbid, on pain of diſpleaſure, 
to aſk the judges any thing in behalf of their neareſt 
friends or dependents, being allowed only to recom- 

mend their intereſt in general terms, and to requeſt no- 
thing but juſtice. SED | 

He farther commanded every body, on pain of 
death, not to terrify witneſſes with threats, or tempt 
them by hopes and promiſes ; or to affront and inſult the 
bailiffs and tipſtaves, and other inferior officers, threat- 
ning the judges with the ſame puniſhment, if they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be biaſſed by any recommendation 
whatſoever : But finding that rather too ſevere, he 
changed it into fine and loſs of their office, with a to- 
tal incapacity of enjoying any other for the future. 

It was not long before theſe ordinances, were put in 
execution, upon five delinquents, that had liſtened to + 
the ſolicitation of fome perſons of diſtinction, in fe 
vour of their friends, who were likewiſe ſeverely puniſh- 
ed for it. | l | 

A gentleman. of the houſe of Viſconti (one of the 
moſt illuſtrious in Italy) was ſeen, by the Pope's ſpies, 
in cloſe converſation with a judge ; and though they did 
not hear what paſſed, they thought there was ſufficient 
reaſon for ſuſpicion (as one of the gentleman's ſer— 
vants was in priſon for ſome crime that he had been 
guilty of) and immediately reported it to the Pope. 
The governor of Rome was ſent for in all haſte, and 
ordered to bring the ſervant to his trial the ver} 
next day, which he did, and condemned him wy 

| | | . 
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gallies for five years; though his offence was of ſo trifling 
a nature, that, if Gregory had been Pope, his puniſh- 
ment would have been but two or three months impri- 
ſonment. The judge was turned out of his office, and 
thought himſelf happy to eſcape ſo; the Pope content- 
ing himſelf with telling him, That he knew he was 
„ ouilty, and deſerved a greater puniſhment ; but that 
« he would be fo favourable to excuſe him this time, 
as he hoped it was his firſt fault.” 

He ordered the ſyndics and mayors of every town 
and ſigniory, as well thoſe that were actually in office, 
as thoſe who had been for the laſt ten years, to fend 
him a liſt of all the vagrants, common debauchees, 
looſe and diſorderly people in their diſtricts, threatning 
them with the ſtrapado, and impriſonment, if they o- 
mitted or concealed any one of them. N 

The ſyndic of Albano leaving his nephew, who 
was an incorrigible libertine, out of his liſt, under- 
went the ſtrapado in the public market-place, though 
the Spaniſh Ambaſlador interceded ſtrongly for him. 
| Moſt of theſe people were ſo terrified at this rigid in- 
quiſition into their lives, that they fled the country; 
ſome took to trades, and others turned lay- brothers in 
the convents. So great was the fear, that they who had 
been guilty of the ſmalleſt faults, were under continu- 
al apprehenſions of ſeeing the archers after them; and 
it was no unuſual thing to ſee them at their pater noſ- 

= in the ſtreets, left they,ſhould be put down in thoſe 
ItS. : | 

He gave expreſs orders to have them ſent directly to 
him, and they were punctually obeyed by the ſyndics, 
who knew they muſt otherwiſe expect no favour from 
a man whoſe chief glory was to appear terrible and ſe- 
vere: This he affected to ſuch a degree, that having 
one day read the dedication of a book addreſſed to him, 
in which there were great encomiums upon his mild- 
neſs and clemency , he ſaid, Theſe praiſes were due 
to him when he was cardinal, but that he gave 
up all title to them now he was Pope.” It was ob- 
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ſerved that, during his whole reign, he took much more 
pleature in repeating ſtories of his rigorous juſtice, than 
thoſe that had any appearance of mercy and compaſſi 
on, never forgetting to mention the too great [1] faci- 


| lity and indulgence of his predeceſſor : Sometimes he 


would be ſo overjoyed when he read the liſts ſent him 
by the ſyndics, that he uſed to cry out, How happy 
* we are to have crews ready for our gallies!“ It is faid, 
his ſole deſign in building them, was to clear his domi- 
nions of that ſort of vermin. 

He exhorted the legates and governors of the ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate, by letters, which might very well 
paſs for orders, to be expeditious in carrying on their 
proceſſes; more particularly thoſe of a criminal nature, 
declaring, © That he had rather have the gibbets and 
gallies full, than the priſons.” He commanded all 
the inferior judges not to keep any criminal in jail 
above two months, but either to condemn or releaſe 
him in that time; and if there was any proceſs that 
required a longer term to finiſh it, to remit it to him, 
that he might judge of the reaſons that retarded it. 

In order to put an end to the immortality of law- 


ſuits, he intended to have eſtabliſh2d a certain num- 


[1] I think I may venture to uſe the word in this ſenſe, viz. ea- 
ſineſs, mildneſs, gentleneſs and good-nature, as it bears it in moſt o- 
ther languages. The Greek Teac; and Texorn; ; the Latin fact, 
lis and facilitas ; the Spaniſh, facil and facilitad ; the French fa- 
cile and facilite ; the Italian facile and facilita, are all written with 
much grace. In the Latin tongue, which 1s the parent of all, or 
moſt of the modern languages, nothing is more frequent. A- 
monggſt ten thouſand paſſages that might be quoted from the claſſicks, 


I ſhall only. mention the following: Deos faciles.— facilis ro- 


e gantibus. — facilis parens venizque paratus. Ovid. facillt- 
mus & liberaliſſimus homo. Lenis et facilis homo. — Ad con- 
% cedendum facilis. — Abuti immoderate facilitate alicujus. — 


Dignitate principibus, facilitate parem infinis. — Cicero, — 
*< facilis impetrandz veniz. Claudius, Livy. — Blandus faciliſque 


„ maritus- Silius Ital. — Facilis pater. Terence,” And what 
is more common amongſt the Englith than to ſay, an eaſy good- 

natured man. Thus much, not out of vain parade, or a pzdg0- 
gical affection of diſplaying my learing, for I pretend to very lit. 
tle, but to anſwer ſome cavils that have been raiſed againſt the word 


facility. 
Lt ber 
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der of commiſſaries, that were to be learned, experi- 
enced, and conſcientious men, who ſhould diſpenſe with 
the uſual formalities, and determine them in a ſummary 
way: But his great attention to criminal proceſſes 
made him abandon this good deſign. | | 

He prohibited the practice of judicial aſtrology, 
which was then in great vogue at Rome, and condemn- 
ed ſeveral who continued to impoſe upon the people by 
it, in contempt of his edicts, though they were of good 
families, and protected by ſome of the cardinals. 

He likewiſe threatned to puniſh any one that ſhould 
cry out, Long live the Pope,” as he paſſed along the 
ſtreets, tho' it had been a cuſtom in the reigns of all his 
predeceſſors, and what the people took much pleaſure in. 

Several reaſons moved him to this; the chief was, that 
he often had a mind to go incog. and without being ex- 
pected, to the tribunals of juſtice, convents, and o- 
ther public places: This he cauſed to be fo ſtrictly 
obſerved, that two perſons, who did not know of the 
edict, ſhouted out, Long live Pope Sixtus, were 


immediately ſent to priſon, and continued there ſome 


days as an example to others: This occaſioned the peo- 
pls, inſtead of coming out of their houſes to line the 
ſtreets whilſt he paſſed by (as had been uſual) to make 
haſte to hide themſelves, not being able to endure his 
looks : So that he ſeldom met with any body but poor 
old men and cripples, that could not get out of the way : 
They ſtood in ſuch awe of him, that the mothers and 
nurſes, to quiet their children, uſed to ſay to them, 
Huſh, Huſh, Pope Sixtus is paſſing by: His name had 
made ſo deep an impreſſion upon them, that during his 
life and many years after his death, they never heard 
it without trembling. 1; 


Whilſt he reſided in the convent of the H. Apoſtles, 


and afterwards, when he was cardinal, he had taken 
notice of a great abuſe in the confeſſions relating to the 
lin of adultery, which the penitents did not diſtin- 
guiſh from ſimple fornication. To remedy this, he 

1 ordered 
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ordered that adulterers ſhould be condemned to death, 
and forbad the judges to give them any quarter, hunt. 
ing them out with great pains and diligence, and pro- 
miſing rewards to thoſe that would bring any of them 
to iuftice. 

The firſt that was brought to his trial upon that ac- 
count, was a near relation of the marquis of Altempx, 
The cardinal of that name uſed all his credit and fx 
vour with the Pope in his behalf; but he was inexon- 
ble, and the poor man was condemned to have his head 
cut off, which he ſuffered ſoon after. He likewiſe caul. 

ed ſeveral courtezans, that were convicted of having 
been familiar with married men, to be r whip 
ped at the ſame time. 

He was highly offended at voluntary or contented 
cuckolds; who, to live at eaſe, and without labour, 

hired out their wives to others. As he had learned from 
auricular confeſſion, whilſt he was cardinal, that there 
was a conſiderable trade of this kind carried on in Rome, 
+ he was determined to put a ſpeedy ſtop to it, and for 
that purpoſe eſtabliſhed an edict, by ſound of trumpet 
as was cuſtomary in thoſe times, in which he threatned 
to puniſh this. horrible profanation of the holy ſat 
ment of matrimony, and the open violation of ſo {t- 
lemn vows, in the ſevereſt manner, eſpecially in them 
that ſhould be guilty of voluntarily proſtituting their 
waves; ſtrictly enjoining all huſbands, that were privy to 
this infamous practice of their wives, and were not able 
to reſtrain them, either upon the account of their be- 
ing termagant, ſhameleſs, or ungovernable women, ot 
for fear of the adulterer, if he was a man in power, 
to make complaint of it to him; otherwiſe they ſhould 
be treated as if they had conſented to it, commanding al 


their neighbours and acquaintance, that ſhould heat 
of any ſuch thing, immediately to diſcover i it, on pail 
of being proceeded againſt as encouragers and abetto!s 
of ſuch crimes, if they ſhould come to be otherways 


known. This, in a great meaſure, put a ſtop a 
ſcandi 


— 
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ſcandalous cuſtom that was at that time much in faſhi- 
on at Rome; many of the cardinals, prelates, and no- 
bles, marrying their favourite women to ſome ſervant, 
or domeſtic, that was willing to wear horns for the 
ſake of a maintenance, or perhaps ſome little reward, 
that they might carry on their amours with leſs notice 
and obſervation. 

Some days before the election of Sixtus, Charles 
Taſca, a gentleman of Salerno, had married one of his 
miſtreſſes to his ſteward, who was an eaſy, contented, 
good-natured man, and in years, and uſed to take a 
journey, or pretend buſineſs in the city, whenever his 
maſter was inclined to divert himſelf with his wife ; up- 
on the publication of this edit, ſome of the neigh- 
bours, who were acquainted with the affair, either out 
of fear of the Pope (who they ſaw was not to be trifled 
with) or hatred to the parties concerned, went and ad- 
moniſhed them of their crime; telling them the danger 
they not only were in themſelves, but were likely to 
| bring their neighbours into, and adviſed them to retire 
out of the eccleſiaſtical dominions ; but Taſca laughed: 
at this good advice, imagining, that as he was only a 
ſojourner, and no ſubject of the Pope's, he was not 
obliged to the obſervance of his laws. 

When the governor was informed of this, he con- 
ſulted the other judges and magiſtrates, and finding 
he was really a foreigner, reſiding in hired lodgings, 
he was ſtrangely embarraſſed ; but as he ſtood in great 
awe of Sixtus, he thought it the beſt way to report the 
whole affair, as it was, to him; when he did, Sixtus 
was not a little diſpleaſed that he ſhould make any ſcru- 
ple of puniſhing them, and, after a ſevere reprimand, 
told him, „It was his pleaſure that Taſca, the huſband, 
and wife, ſhould all be hanged ; that he was ſur- 
prized to find him ſo ignorant of his duty, as not to 
know, that all foreigners were bound (according to 
the law of nations) to a local allegiance, that is 
to obſerve the laws of the country they reſide in 
and that he would not ſuffer either foreigners, or any 


* other 
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„ other perſon, to tramp'e upon his authority, or vio 
late his edicts.” In ſhort, Taſca, in conſideration 
of his being a foreigner, and a gentleman of good fa- 
mily, was only ſent to the gallies for a few years; the 
huſband and wife were both hanged; and three ſer- 
vants, that were acquainted with the affair, and had 
not diſcovered it, ſeverely whipped. 1 
There lived at Rome, in the pontificate of Gregory, 
Agatella Pignaccia, a celebrated courtezan, who by her 
charms and allurements had ſo bewitched the whole 
court (there being few of the nobility, cardinals, or 
prelates, of any note, who were not numbered amongſt 
her admirers) that in leſs than ten years ſhe had made 
up a purſe of [2] 30, ooo Piſtoles, beſides a great deal 
of plate, jewels, a rich wardrobe, and lived in ſo 
much ſplendor, that ſhe was called, the Princeſs: Be- 
ſides all this, ſhe had bought a delightful villa, which 
| ſhe. called Pigna, after her own name, whither ſhe 
uſed to retire ſometimes to take the freſh air, and en- 
joy the pleaſures of the country, with ſome of her 
inamoratos. | | 
Sixtus was thoroughly informed of her way of life, 
whilſt he was cardinal; and of the ſcandalous familiz 
rity in which the Pope's nephews, and ſeveral of the 
prelates had lived with her, though ſuch things were 
but little taken notice of in that pontificate, every one 
eſteemed it an honour to have it thought he was ac 
quainted with the princeſs. er rh 
This woman was originally a Neapolitan, and the 
wife of a notary, but either taking a diſlike to her 
huſband, or led aſtray by her immoderate love for the 
Abbe Ciapoli, ſhe ran away with that eecleſtaſtic to 
Rome ; where, having in a ſhort time ſpent all that he 
had, and reduced him to beggary, ſhe took a hand- 
ſome houſe, and turned courtezan, ſelling her favours 
at a prodigious rate: The notary her huſband, who 
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was much affected when he heard of her infamous 
courſe of life, came to Rome after her, and ſhe refuſing . 
to ſee him, applied to a magiſtrate, from whom he was 
ſo far from obtaining any redreſs, that he was publicly 
aſſaſſinated one morning in the open ſtreet : and not with- 
ſtanding there was the 00 evidence, that this was 
done by her directions and contrivance, or that of her 
lovers, ſhe had ſo much influence over thoſe in the ad- 
miniſtration, that there was not the leaſt notice taken 
of it, or the woman ſo much as carried before a ma- 
giſtrate, and examined for form's fake : Indeed, aſſaſ- 
ſinations were ſo frequent at that time, that they were 
hardly reckoned criminal: but cardinal Montalto, who: 
pretended to ſee nothing, and knew every thing, did 
not fail to write this tranſaction down in his journal, 
with all the circumſtances of it. | 
When Pignaccia heard of the rigorous edict that had 
been publiſhed againſt adultery, being conſcious of her 
guilt, and terrified with the report of the Pope's ex- 
treme ſeverity (having great reaſon to fear that a ſtrict 
examination would be made into her paſt conduct) ſhe 
formed a deſign of flying to Venice, there to enjoy in 
peace, what ſhe acquired at Rome, and perhaps with a 
view of ſtill increaſing it, by getting acquainted with 
the nobility and rich merchants of that city. | 
For this purpoſe ſhe ſenc for ſome jews, and treated 
with them for the fale of her goods, and furniture, 
and the remittance of her treaſure in as ſpeedy and ſe- 
cret a manner as poſſible, to Venice; offering them like- 
viſe the refuſal of her country houſe, at a very ſmall 
price, provided they would pay her in ready-money, 
or jewels: But Sixtus was too cunning for her: As he 
came to the papacy with a firm reſolution to adminiſter 
ſtrict juſtice, and to neglect no means of raifing mo- 
ney to accompliſh the vaſt defigns he had conceived, he 
thought the making an exampl. of Pignaccia, was a 
proper opportunity of ſerving boch thele purpoſes ; and 
whether he had been informed, or ſuip«cted that ſhe was 
endeavouring to make her «ſcape, upon the anni 
2 | =» 
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of the above mentioned edict, he ſent for the gover- 
nor of Rome, ard told him, © he was determined to 
„ make a thorough inquiry, not only into her life and 
© conduct, but the death of her huſband. and the 
„% manner how ſhe came to be poſſeſſed of ſo great 
“ riches, and to have a particular account of the whole 


© from her own mouth, or the information of thoſe 
„ prelates, and nobles, that had been moſt familiar 
(0 


“ with her, either by voluntary confeſſion, or torture.” 
In conſequence of this intimation, the unfortunate prin- 
ceſs was apprehended, and conducted to priſon, and 
ſeals fixed upon the doors of her villa and town-houſe : 
She was then about twenty-five years of age, in the full 
blow of her charms, of a ready, lively wit, and an ex- 
preſſion not to be reſiſted ; which fo prevailed upon the 
governor, that he, at her earneſt requeſt, obtained her 
an audience from Sixtus, telling him, © ſhe had ſeveral 
5 ſeerets to diſcloſe, of the higheſt importance to his 
When ſhe came into the 
Pope's preſence, ſhe threw herſelf upon her knees, and 


addreſſed him in the following manner: 


* 
LS 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Mos r HoLy FATHER, 


«© THOU true and lawful vicar of our Saviour Je- 
ſus Chriſt, who looks down upon the moſt ſinful of 
his creatures with an eye of mercy and compaſſion: 
A conſolation, that encourages me to proſtrate my- 
ſelf at your adorable feet, inſpired with a ray of di- 
vine hope (though I ingenuouſly confeſs, my crimes 
deſerve a thouſand deaths) that you will be ſo com- 
paſſionate to behold the frailties and failings of a 
weak woman, with ſome degree of pity and tender- 
neſs. I did not aſk the favour of being admitted into 
your holy preſence, with any expectation of obtain- 
ing a reprieve from the ſentence J fo juſtly merit; 
the only requeſt I have to make, is that your holinels 


will be pleaſed to give credit to what I ſhall ſay, 


& concerning 
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concerning the immature death of my unfortunate | 


huſband : I here ſolemnly proteſt, before the Almigh- 
ty and Eternal God, whoſe moſt worthy repreſenta- 
tive you are upon earth, that I had not the leaſt part 
or concern in that tragical event: For the reſt, let it 
ſuffice that I own myſelf unworthy of any mercy, 
and am content to ſuffer the moſt cruel and ignomi- 


nous puniſhment, for ſo ſhamefully abandoning a 


man that dearly loved me, and giving myſelf up, 
without ſcruple or reſerve, to my inordinate luſts and 
affections, It is with the utmoſt horror, the ſharpeſt 
and moſt intolerable compunction of ſpirit, that I 
own I have proſtituted myſelf to almoſt all ranks and 
degrees of men; that I voluntarily, and without any 
provocation, forſook the boſom of the beſt and moſt 
affectionate huſband, to miniſter to the luſts of a 


vile abbe (now dead); and have taken, the Almigh- 


ty knows, a wicked pleaſure in ſeducing other huſ- 
bands from the duties of the conjugal ſtate ; that I 
have exerted all my cunning, and praCtiſed every 


fraud, to ſtrip my gallants, and enrich myſelf, at 


the expence of their ſouls and bodies. 


** You have here, moſt holy father, a full and am- 


ple confeſſion of all the offences of a wretched, deſ- 
ponding, and truely contrite penitent, now proſtrate 
at your feet. I aſk, I wiſh, 1 moſt ardently wiſh for 


death; and hope that, through the mercies of Chriſt, 


will be a ſufficient ſacrifice and atonement for my 
great ſins; humbly imploring your abſolution before 
I go hence, and be no more ſeen. As for my wordly 
goods, I leave them to be diſpoſed of in ſuch a man- 
ner as your holineſs, in your great charity and wit 
dom, ſhall think moſt proper.” 25 


Such a ſpeech, delivered with all the pomp of grief, 


and ſoftneſs of female eloquence, was enough, one 
would imagine, to have moved a heart of flint: Sixtus, 
however, did not ſeem much affected with it: He ex- 
pected ſhe had ſome great diſcoveries to make, but 


when 
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when he found ſhe had nothing farther to ſay, he an- 
ſwered, We ſhall take care of your foul, and grant 
*© you a proper abſolution, provided you give fatisfac- 
** tory anſwers to ſuch queſtions as ſhall be aſked by 
our judges, in the courſe of your trial, and ſpeak the 
* truth witt.out prevarication ” She was put to the tor- 
turc, to ſee if they could draw any ſecrets of impor- 
tance to the ſtatic, out of her; but having nothing 
more to confeſs, ſhe was ſtrangled, ſitting in a cloſe 
chair, at the fobt of the gallows : Two old women, that 
had been employed as inſtruments in her wicked occu- 
palion, being unmercifully whipped at the ſame time 
and place. Many of thoſe that had been moſt intimate- 
ly acquainted with her, had heavy fines laid upon them; 
and two prelates, that had lived with her in an open and 
ſcandalous manner, were ſuſpended from their bene- 
fices: Her eſtate was confiſcated, and applied, 1 * 
with the fines, to the building a noble hoſpital for the 
ſick and poor of Rome. | | 3 | 
The nobility of Rome, and the country round about 
it, were arrived at the height of vice and inſolence, in 
the reign of Gregory XIII. that they had entirely given 
up all pretenſions to common juſtice and honeſty. 
Many of them, who had contracted large debts with 
the merchants and tradeſmen, without any deſign of 
ever paying them, uſed to ſend them away with threats 
and hard words, when they aſked for their money; and 
if they came a ſecond time, to treat them with a good 
baſtonading, and tell them, They would knock them 


on the head, if they gave them any further trou- 
e ble;” which frightened them fo, that they durſt not 
go to law wrh them, for fear of loſing their lives, as 
Well as their money. 


dixtus, ho had taken notice of theſe things before 


he came to the papacy, and was retolved to put an end 


to ſuch arbitrary and unjuſt proceedings, ſent for 3 
gentleman that had owed a large ſum of money, for 


a conſiderable time, to à draper, and always uſed to 


ſhuffle him off, when he came to demand e 
F | with 
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with ſaying, © That gentlemen never paid their debts, 
but when they pleaſed.” When he came before the 
Pope, together with the draper, who was likewiſe ſent 
for, he not only made him pay the money down 1m- 
mediately, but ſent him to priſon, and ordered a pro- 
ceſs againſt him, for having unjuſtly detained it ſo long: 
He, at the ſame time, commanded all the merchants 


and tradeſmen to bring him in a liſt of their debts, 


with the names of the people that owed them, which 
he paid off, and took upon himſelf. This gave ſuch an 
alarm, that many, who were indebted to the merchants, 
went to pay them that very night, begging of them, for 


God's fake, to croſs their names out of their books, and 


give them ſuch receipts, as might ſhew as if they had 
been paid long ago, leſt the Pope ſhould come to know 
it. This fear was not without reaſon ; for one of the 
| ſpies having informed Sixtus, that a certain merchant 
had concealed, or not delivered in a debt due to him, 
from a gentleman of conſiderable fortune, he ſent for 
his books, and finding it true, he, in vain, endeavoured 
to clear himſelf, by ſaying, He was paid, and had, 
forgot to take it out of his book ;” for the Pope, de- 
claring he had been guilty of diſobeying his orders, 
delivered him into the hands of juſtice, to be puniſhed 
for his crime. f | 
By a cuſtom that had long prevailed at Rome, the 
domeſtics and menial ſervants of a cardinal, or 
bother great officer of the court, were not ſubject to be 
arreſted for debt, which encouraged many to borrow 
large ſums, and then, by making a preſent to the rela- 
tipn or favourite of a great man, to obtain ſome little 
place in his houſnold, by which means they ſkreened 
themſelves from proſecution, and quietly enjoyed what 
they had thus ſhamefully defrauded their creditors of. 
Sixtus, who had long been aware of this knaviſh prac- 
tice, as it was a great detriment to the public, and 
occaſioned a ſtagnation of credit, was reſolved to break 
through it : For which purpoſe, he ſent for the governor, 


and ordered him to make it known by ſound of trum- 


Pet, 


1 
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pet, That it was his pleaſure, the ſervants of card- 
* nals, and other great perſons, ſhould no longer en- 
joy this privilege ; and that if their creditors would 
* apply to the civil magiſtrate, for the recovery of 
their debts, and were not paid in eight days, he 
% would oblige their maſters either to diſcharge ſuch 
% perſons from their ſervice, or to pay their debts them- 
** ſelves, by confiſcation of their goods. The cardi- 
nals in general, were not diſpleaſed at this order, as 
they were ſenſible how prejudicial ſuch a practice was 
to the public good; but were ſo exceedingly mortified 
that it ſhould be publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, which 
was looked upon as a diſgraceful circumſtance, that ten 
of them went to wait upon the Pope, and deſire, * he 
would be pleaſed to recall the order, or at leaſt to 
* publiſh it in ſome other manner ;” To which they 
received the following anſwer : 5 
As God has been pleaſed to call us to the govern- 
ment of his people, by your ſuffrages, at a time 
when there is the utmoſt occaſion for good regimen 
and wholeſome ſeverity, you are grievouſly miſtaken 
if you think we are obliged, in conſideration of the 
votes you have given us, to connive at your own 
frauds and robberies, or thoſe of your domeſtics. 
As for your votes, we are not under the leaſt obli- 
gation to any of you, but to the inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt alone, which conſtantly influences and 
directs the hearts of the conclave in the choice of a 
Pope; and if you are fo impious or preſumptuous, 
to imagine it is in your power to diſpoſe of your 
voice at that time, according to your own carnal will, 
without the interpoſition of Heaven, ye not only 
greatly err, but are guilty of moſt flagrant here- 
ſy, from which we ſhall endeavour to reclaim you, 
by ordering our officers of the holy inquiſition, to in- 
ſtruct you in the true ancient doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church. If therefore we are indebted to ſuch 
impulſes and ſuggeſtions, for our exaltation to the 
pontificate, we think ourſelves, in conſcience, bound 
x | * to 
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to obey the dictates of the ſame holy ſpirit in our 
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overnment of the church, more particularly as 
Chriſt himſelf had promiſed, that he will never fail 


to grant us his powerful aid and aſſiſtance; and of. 
this it is our pleaſure, that not only you, but all 


other perſons, whom it may concern, take eſpecial 
notice. a | 
We flatter ourſelves, it will give you no common 


ſatisfaction, when we aſſure you, from the bottom of 


our heart, that we have the moſt profound and ſin- 


cere regard, and ſhall exert ourſelves with as much 


zeal for the dignity and privileges of the ſacred pur- 
ple, as in our endeavours, to prevent thoſe ſtains that 
would eclipſe and tarniſh its luſtre. It 1s certain, 
moſt dear brethren, you ought, and we hope, will 
approve our reſolution, to extinguiſh a ſcandal, that 
would leave an everlaſting reproach upon your repu- 
tation, (and which I tremble to think of) expoſe 
your ſacred character to contemptand deriſion. What 
will the Heretics ſay ? How will they triumph, when 
they hear that cardinals (who ought to ſhine like 
ſtars of the firſt magnitude, and ſet the pureſt and 
moſt exalted. pattern of - holineſs and an apoſtolic 
life) are become protectors of fraud and injuſtice, in 
open violation not only of all human laws but the 
expreſs commands and precepts of the goſpel, which 


enjoins us not to injure or oppreſs our neighbour, or 


invade a property that we have no right to? 

'* We confeſs it fills us with amazement and ſurprize, 
to ſee you offended at that which is the ſafety and 
preſervation of all ſocieties : However, let who will 
be difpleaſed, we are determined no longer to ſuffer 
ſo infamous a practice to ſhelter itſelf under the wing 
of your authority; as it not only affords matter of 
ſcandal to the Heretics, but unjuſtly offends all good 
Catholics. We are very well aſſured, that, if any 


one ſhould be bold and wicked enough to make an 


attack upon your rights, and then retire into ſome 
privileged place, to ſkreen himſelf from juſtice, you 
* would 
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* would, lift up your voice like a trumpet and deafen 
** us with complaints and importunities: Why therefore, 
** ſhould you endeavour to injure others in a manner 
** that you would not bear yourſelves? In ſhort, we 
** would have the world know, that we are not that 


light and deſultory perſon, as to publiſh our edicts 


one day, and revoke them the next: it is our plea- 
* ſure they ſhall be immutable and perpetual ; and we 
** ſhall take proper care to enforce them, by the weight 


of that authority which God has committed to our 


hands, and truſt we ſhall ſee you the firſt and readi- 
« eſt to obey them.” „„ | 
This being all the ſatisfaction they could obtain, they 
returned to their houſes, with a full determination ne- 
ver to meddle any more in matters relating to his go- 
vernment, and to avoid all occaſion of diſpute with a 


| Perſon of his reſolute and obſtinate temper. Cardinal 


Sforza, who was one of them that was moſt affected 
by it, as his ſteward and majordomo had contracted 
very conſiderable debts, came back in the ſame chariot 
with Gonzage; and falling into converſation with him, 


concerning the unreaſonablenſs of obliging them to 


pay debts in a few days, that had been, perhaps many 


years in contracting, at laſt, ſaid, he would fell all he 


** was worth, and pay what he owed, and either retire 
& into a convent, or go miſſionary to the Indies, as he 


©. plainly ſaw they muſt expect to live as if they were 
in hell, at leaſt in purgatory, whilſt that pontificate 


*© laſted.” Gonzage anſwered, © This is exactly what 
* the Pope wants; it would give him the greateſt plea- 
* ſure, if he could either make us live like monks in 
** Rome, or drive us out of it.” | 

Notwithſtanding the rigour of his edits, he was re- 
ſolved to make the cardinals obey them, as well as o- 
thers; and uſed to ſay, No body could complain that 
{© he made laws for others, and not for himſelf, or his fa- 
% mily ; for it was his intention to obſerve them inviola- 
© bly, and to puniſh the leaſt tranſgreſſion of them in any 
other perſon; but with a greater degree of — 


** 
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« if he was his relation or dependent.“ It is certain, 
nevertheleſs, he always had the honour of the ſacred 
college much at heart; and tho” he would admit the 
cardinals to very little ſhare in the government, eſ- 
pecially in the firſt year of his pontificate, he publiſh- 
ed ſeveral bulls in their favour; and often ſaid, That 
* if he expected them to live like lubjects in Rome, 
they were princes out of it. 

As for the payment of debts which were contraſted 
in the reign of Gregory, or perhaps before, and had 


been the ruin of ſeveral merchants, it was his pleaſure 


this order ſhould be obſerved with ſo much rigour, that 
af.er he had taken care to inform himſelf there was no 
fraud or deceit in it, he generouſly paid the debts of 
people who had met with misfortunes, and were not a- 
ble to do it themſelves : By which means he ſoon re- 


ſtored the public credit, and ſaved many families from 
deſtruction : for the ſolemnity with which the order 


was publiſhed, and the ſevere penalties that were an- 

xed to it, had ſuch an effect, that every one that was 
in debt, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, and ufed all 
means and expedients to ſatisfy his creditors. 


He further ſhewed his generoſity to thoſe cardinals, 


whoſe ſmall revenues would not ſuffer them to live as 
became the dignity of the purple, without borrowing 
money, ordering the maſter of his houthold to inform 


himſelf of their wants, and the ſums they owed, Which 


he immediately ſent them : For, as he was fully pur- 
poſed to ſee his edict put in execution, he was not wil- 
ling that thoſe that were able to pay, ſhould be exculed 
by "the example of thoſe that really were not. Tho! 
this was, in the main, of very great ſervice, and ob- 
ligzd every body to proportion their expences to their 
income, and introduced an ceconomy of which there 
was much need at that time, in Rome, many were 
forced to leave the city, and abandon their houſes to 
the utter ruin of their families: Of which Sixtus being 
informed by the governor, ſaid, it was no great mat- 
ter; and bade him go on to execute his orders, and 

| make 
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make every one pay his debts; telling him, “ That i 
* was neceſſary, ſometimes to cut off a limb, to ſaw 
** the whole body; and if it was hard upon ſome fey 
it would do good to thouſands; that every well re 
% gulated ſtate ought to diſcountenance thoſe that lived 
upon the labour of other people, by running into deb, 
% and to encourage ſuch as maintained themſelves and 
* their families, by honeſt induſtry and frugality ; tha 
* this law would ſoon produce very good effects, as i 
© would in the firſt place reitore good order and cc 
** nomy, reclaiming many from a looſe and diſorderly 
% way of living, or indulging themſelves in a degree 
* of luxury, oſtentation, and extravagance, which thei 
*© incomes would not bear, in expectation of being ſup 
ported by others, whilſt the treaſury would be rich 
« er than it has been for many years. 

Some were of opinion that, beſide the conſideration 
Juſtice, he had a political and ſelf-intereſted view, in 
proceeding after this manner ; and that his chief inter- 
tion was to oblige them that owed money to the A poſty 
lic Chamber, to pay it in a ſhort time, which hk 

thought he might do with a better grace, after he hu 
compelled private perſons to pay their creditors. What 
ever might be his motive, the debtors of the Apoſto- 
lic Chamber, in a few months after, paid abo 
600,000 crowns into it, that had been owing 2 
years. By this method he put a ſtop to other peoples 
eating the bread, and living upon the revenues of tix 
church. 7 

He ſent every fifteen days to let the governor know, 
he was ſurprized there were ſo few examples of juſt 
© made in the city; that if it had been his lot to have 
e filled his poſt, he ſhould have taken another court 
* with the offenders.” This reproach ſo terrified tit 
poor governor, that he was hunting about for male 
factors from morning till night; and often inflidd 
very ſevere puniſhments upon them for trifling offer 
ces. | | 

1 


01 
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It had been the cuſtom for the new Popes (as we have 


obſerved) to throw open the. priſon- doors, and ſet at li- 
berty all thoſe that were confined : But Sixtus would not, 
by any means, comply with this; and ſaid to the car- 
dinals, who adviſed him not to break any old cuſtoms, 
« That there were too many villains in the city alrea- 
« dy; that it would be very wrong to increaſe the num- 
per, by ſetting thoſe at liberty that were now con- 


© fined ; that he had taken upon him the government 


« of the church, with no other view than to chaſtiſe 
© the evil, and prevent them from corrupting thoſe that 
ere good, by their contagious example. 


Ne pars fincera trabatur. Ovip. 


Before the rejoicings for his election were yet well 
ver, he ordered four wretchesto be hanged, early one 
morning, who had been ſeen about two days before 
with arms that he had forbid the uſe of. It was in vain 
hat many perſons of the firſt quality, or even the 
apaneſe ambaſſadors, interceded for them. 

A little time after, he ordered the judges to con- 
demn a gentleman of Spoletto to have his head cut 


anner, upon another perſon that he had a quarrel 
vith, without paying the leaſt regard to eight cardi- 
als, who ſued for his pardon ; for he had him imme- 
lately executed, that he might not be plagued with 
ny further importunities. | 

It is true he had forbid every one to draw a ſword, 


hed, and publicly declared, he would not ſpare a- 
y perſon that diſobeyed this order: This kept men 
dt haſty and quarrelſome tempers in ſo much awe, that 


o content themſelves with ſaying, Well! Sixtus can't 
ve for ever. Moſt of the gentlemen left their ſwords 
t home; and they that could not be prevailed upon to 


o ſo, took great care not to make any ule of them. 
t | | About 


\ 


ff, only for having drawn his ſword, in a threatning 


dn pain of death, or to carry arms that had been ſpe- 


hey durſt not even go to fiſty cuffs; but were forced 


bliſh ſafety and tranquility amongſt his ſubjects, and 
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About this time there came out a paſquinade, in 
which Paſquin was repreſentented on horſeback, gallop- 
ing off as faſt as he could, and Marforio aſking, Why 
fo faſt ? he anſwered, 1's time to get away, *faith the 
Pope is in ſuch a humour, that 1 believe he would ſbeu 
w favour to Feſus Chriſt him/elf. | 

He publiſhed an edict in his firſt conſiſtory, in which 
he enjoined all archbiſhops and biſhops (without any ex- 
ception) to repair to their dioceſes, and not to leave 
them upon any account, for the fpace of fx months, 
It was faid, this was done to get rid of ſome of the 
cardinals, whoſe company he did not much care for. 
The eccleſiaſtical ſtate, at this time, was grievouſ- 
Iy infeſted with banditi, who were become ſo inſolent 
and audacious by impunity, that nobody's eſtate, or 
life, was in ſafety; and this, not only in the country, 
and little villages, but in the large towns, and even 
at Rome itſclf. It is hardly poſſible to conceive the 
prodigious number of robberies and murders that 
were daily committed, for a conſiderable time, which 
made ſtrangers afraid of coming to Rome : Gregory 
had endeavoured to ſuppreſs theſe miſcreants, by 
ſending parties of ſoldiers in purſuit of them, but to 
no purpoſe : Heaven referved the glory of this for the 

udence and reſolution of Sixtus to accompliſh ; which 
he did fo effectually in a few months, that he entire: 
Jy cleared his dominions of them, ſo that one might 
travel any hour of the day or night, in the city cr 
country, without the leaft danger or apprehenſion. 

Sixtus then being determined to purge the ſtate of al 
nuiſances, to reſtore trade and commerce, and to eſti- 


ſeeing the great ſeverity of his proceedings (tho? abſe- 
lutely neceſſary) had obliged many people of looſe and 
diforderly lives to, to fly from the face of juſtice, and to 
take refuge amongſt the banditi, by which their num 
bers were ſo increaſed, that they threatened the ruin and 


ſubverſion of the ſtate, began to think in earneſt c 
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an effectual remedy for this evil, eſpecially as he was 
daily informed of ſome robbery or aſſaſſination: Indeed 
their inſolence was ſo great, that there was no place in 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, where any one could live with 
ſafety to his perſon or fortune; nor could ſtrangers tra- 
vel without the greateſt danger of being robbed, ill treat- 
ed, or murdered. They were come to that height of im- 
pudence, that they would go and lodge publicly in 
towns, and take what they wanted, let it belong to whom 
it would, without any ceremony, or payment. 

In the firſt place, therefore, he orderered his nuncios 
to acquaint the neighbouring princes, particularly the 
grand duke, the viceroy of Naples, the duke of Fer- 
rara, and the republic of Genoa, with his intentions 
to extirpate this race of vermin, earneftly deſiring them 
to contribute their endeavours to fo laudable and ne- 
ceſſary an undertaking, and not to ſuffer thoſe that 
ſhould be purſued by him, to take ſhelter'm their do- 
minions, from whence they might return to infeft the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate hereafter; and being aſſured by 


them, that they would give him all the aſſiſtance that 


| lay in their power; he in the next place eftabliſhed a 
tribunal, conſiſting of three judges, Don Lælius Ur- 
fin, General Mutio, and Francis Maldoviti, men of ri- 
gid and inflexible tempers, of great induſtry and ap- 
plication to buſineſs, and ſkilful in military affairs, ap: 
pointing them a body of 500 ſoldiers and archers, 
with a liberty to increaſe the number if they thought 
neceſlary, according to their diſcretion : They had the 
title of Inquiſitors General againſt the-Banditi, with an 
ample commiſſion to proceed in ſuch a manner as they 
ſhould think moſt proper to deſtroy them, to reſide at, 
or leave any place, either alone, or accompanied by a 
party, all together, or ſeparately, as they judged fit; in 
which the ſubjects of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate were com- 
manded, on pain of death, to give them all manner 
of aſſiſtance that lay in their power. This they imme- 
dately publiſhed, in the follow ing form: 
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© the 27th of May laſt, to conſtitute and appoint us 


« Almighty Providence has vouchſafed to exalt his 


© and declaration, according to the command of his 


* throwing off all manner of obedience to the laws of 


* andrapine, tothe great annoyance of our well diſpoſed 
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* WurREas our ſovereign lord Sixtus V. has been 
** graciouſly pleaſed by a bull for that purpoſe, dated 


* inquiſitors general againſt the banditi, and all forts 
« of wicked and diſorderly perſons, who diſturb the 
© peace of the eccleſiaſtical dominions, to which the 
*© Holineſs; that we may not betray the confidence he 
* has repoſed in our zeal, fidelity and diligence, to 
* extinguiſh that vile and abominable ſet of people 
& (which we are reſolved to accompliſh if poſſible) we 
* think it proper to publiſh the following ordinance 


nl oc; RY . 
J. Although his holineſs looks with horror upon 
te the crimes of wicked men, eſpecially of ſuch as, 


God and their Prince, ſupport themſelves by murder 


s ſubjects, yet out of his infinite compaſſion to their 
* ſouls, as vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, and paſtor of his flock, 
* being likewiſe deſirous of proceeding like a generous 
& and magnanimous Prince; he is willing to make uſe 
de of clemency before he draws the ſword of juſtice, 
«© jn hope they will thereby be prevailed upon to forſake 
© their evil courſes, and return to their duty and obe- 
*« dience. | | | 
II. We therefore declare, in the name of his Holi 
* neſs, and by his expreſs command, that all thoſe 
that in the ſpace of three months to commence from 
& the publication of this, will voluntarily ſurrender 
* theinſelves, ſhall be received and provided with em- 
„ ployment, according to their reſpective conditions, 
* by which they may ſupport themſelves, and their fi- 
© milies, and get an honeſt livelihood : That they ſhall 
< likewiſe have their goods reſtored, if they have been 
* confiſcated, and a full pardon for their paſt offences 
upon condition that they will truly repent, and pry 
* miſc faithfully hereafter, to lead a new life: For th 
1 ++ purpok 
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purpoſe we have his Holineſs's orders, to grant paſſ- 
ports, and ſafe conducts, to all ſuch as apply for 
them, and let us know how they will come to their 
hands, and to promiſe that all this ſhall be punctually 
fulfilled, with good faith, upon the word of a Pope. 
III. But if any of them ſhall be apprehended after, 
or during this term, without {ſurrendering themſelves, 
or ſuing for a ſafe- conduct, they ſhall be for ever ex- 
cluded from all favour, and puniſhed as contumaci- 
ous, obſtinate, and incorrigible rebels, with the moſt 
exquiſite tortures that the wit of man can invent: to 
render their memory infamous to poſterity, and to 
ſerve as an example to others. 

„IV. Whoſoever (being either ſtung with remorſe 
for his ſins, or moved by our generous promiles, or 
willing to make ſome recompence to the community 
he has ſo grievoully offended) ſhall deliver up any of 
his companions into the hands of juſtice, ſhall receive 
a reward of 590 crowns, for every ſuch perſon, if a- 
live, and 300 if he be dead, to be divided equally 
amongſt them, if there be more than one of them 
concerned, or if not, that one perſon ſhall receive 
the whole : And we further promiſe him, or them, 
in conſideration of this ſervice, not only a full and 
free pardon of all offences, but will provide them 
with ſuch an employment as is ſuitable to their rank, 
and ſufficient to maintain them and their families in 
a reputable manner. | 

„V. If any of our ſubjects, or thoſe that reſide in 
our dominions, ſhall lend his aſſiſtance towards the 
luppreſſion of the banditi, he ſhall receive 400 crowns 
for every head he ſhall bring, and 600 for every one 
that he ſhall produce alive, with a pardon for any 
criminal they pleaſe ; If he is their relation, and is 


condemned to ſuffer death, his ſentence ſhall be 


changed to ten years impriſonment; and if in the 

gallies, he ſhall inſtantly be ſet at liberty. 

5 VI. His Holineſs, being informed that ſeveral of 

the nobility, and other ans not only dared 
: | | to 


— 


} 
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** to protect and defend the banditi, but even to enter 
into a friendſhip and correſpondence with them, fur- 
niſhing them with intelligence and neceſſaries, has 
ordered us to inform all perſons, of what rank ſoever, 
to defiſt from ſuch practices, after the publication of 
this, and not to afford them the leaſt entertainment, 
encouragement, aſſiſtance, or information, either di. 
rectly or indirectly, upon pretence of friendlhip, 
* kindred, or any other connexion, but to reveal ſuch 
friendſhip, or correſpondence, on pain of death, with- 
out mercy. . e 
* VII. It is hereby further declared, that in caſe d 
diſobedience, no nobleman ſhall have the privilege 
of nobility, but ſuffer death upon the gallows, or 
heel, as a rebel, if after this he ſhall be convicted 
of holding any ſuch correſpondence, or of not te 
“ vealing what he formerly held; and if they freely 
and ingenuouſly confeſs we promiſe them a full par 
«+ don of all that is paſt: The ſame is to be under 
& ſtood of eccleſiaſtics, magiſtrates, judges, ſyndicy 
governors of cities, &c. who are likewiſe ſtriQtl 
_ enjoined in his Holineſs's name, on pain of being 
treated in the ſevereſt manner, to uſe their utmok 
endeavours to diſcover all ſuch perſons as they ſuf 
pect of maintainingany correſpondence with the bat: 
diti, and to ſeize upon their perſons, and give us im 


„% mediate notice of it.” 


Theſe orders being publiſhed, the inquiſitors went 
through the whole ſtate, examining all perſons, and 
puniſhing thoſe they had any ſuſpicion of, in the ſever 
eft manner, without any ceremony or form of juſtice; 
ſo that in leſs than fix months all the bandit were 
either taken, or diſappeared, and ſuch a terror truck 
into the people, that every one being afraid any litit 
particular quarrel might make him paſs for a diſturb 
of the peace, made haſte to agree with his adverſa); 
differences that had laſted many years, were col 


poſed in a moment; and people that had long " 
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the bittereſt enemies, now lived in the greateſt friend- 
ſhip and amity. | 5 | 
As Sixtus one day paſſed through the city, he ſaw 
the captain of the archers, or country-marſhal, walk- 
ing careleſsly about the ſtreets, inſtead of being, as he 


_ ought, in purſuit of the banditi, and called to him. As 


ſoon as the marſhal was aware of the Pope, he took to 
his heels; but he was preſently ſtopped, and brought 
back to his Holineſs, who aſked him in an angry tone, 
„Who he was?“ The poor fellow, half dead with fear, 
finding he was known by Sixtus, fell upon his knees, 
and ſaid, © May it pleaſe your Holineſs, Jam the cap-- 
* tain of the country archers.” “ You raſcal,” ſays 
he, in the ſame voice, ** have you the impudence to tell 
* the Pope a lie? how can you, that are loitering about 
„the city, be the country-marſhal?” And, as upon 
this, he immediately ſent him to priſon, moſt people 
thought he was in a fair way to be hanged: However, 
he ſent for him again in the evening, and told him, 
He gave him his life, upon condition that in eight 
days he brought him the heads of fix banditi, other- 


_ * wiſe he ſhould be put to death.” The marſhal, who 


did not expect to come off at ſo cheap a rate, tranſport- 


ed with joy, fell down and kiſſed the Pope's feet, and 


leaving Rome that moment, acquitted himſelf fo well, 
that before the eight days were expired, he preſented 
Sixtus with four of the bandit alive, and three heads; 


with which he was fo well pleaſed, that he gave him a 


chain of gold worth fifty piſtoles. 

He ordered the heads to be ſtuck upon the gates of 
the city, and on both ſides of St. Angelo's bridge, whi- 
ther he often uſed to go on purpoſe to ſee them. The 
number was ſo great, that the ſmell becoming offenſive 
to paſſengers, the cardinals ſent the magiſtracy to de- 
fire his Holineſs would give leave to let them be fixed 
in ſome other place, where they would not be fo great 
a nuiſance to the public: But he only ſaid, Truly, 
' gentlemen, you muſt be very delicate, not to bear 
| 2 i the 
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* the ſmell of a few innocent heads, that can now of- 
fend no body; for my part, I think there are many 
* living heads, that diſturb the public peace, of a 
much worſe ſavour.” 3 
All the other princes of Italy, who could not hinder 
theſe vagabonds, of which Sixtus had cleared his domi- 
nions, from entering into theirs, complained loudly, 
that the quiet and repoſe of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, was 
eſtabliſned at the price of their ſubjects lives and for- 
tunes. Some of the ambaſſadors having made repre- 
ſentations of this kind to him, he told them, If their 
© maſters would give him their dominions, he would 
** ſoon ſweep them as clean as his own: That if they 
* would do as he had done, Italy would preſently be 
free from that peſt; that ſovereigns could do great 
* things, when they ſet about them heartily.” 

In the month of September there happened a ſtrange 
adventure, and indeed a very fatal one, to a young Flo- 
rentine, not quite 17 years old, who was condemned 
to die, and executed, for having made ſome reſiſtance 
to the archers, when they came to ſeize an aſs, be- 
longing to another perſon, that was in his maſter's 
ſtable (it was upon the account of a debt): But the 
archers were miſtaken, for the aſs did not belong to 
the perſon that owed the money, and for that reaſon 
the young man thought he had a right to oppoſe its 
being taken away. Some were of opinion, that the 
Pope had been miſin formed in this matter; others ſaid, 
it was to reſtrain the licence which the people had 
been ſo long uſed to, a d let them ſee, he would not 
have the officers of juſtice moleſted, or oppoſed, even 
when they were in the wrong. Whatever were his 
reaſons, the whole city was in tears, and murmured 
at ſo unreaſonable a piece of ſeverity : The ambaſla- 
dor of the grand duke, and Cardinal Medicis, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſave him; and the gover- 
nor of Rome ventured to remonſtrate to him, That 
ce the laws did not allow them to punith fo young a 
„ perſon with death.” But it was all to no payee 

| ixtus 
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Sixtus only ſaid, If he is not old enough to be hanged, 
« we can ſpare ten years of our age.” The conſter- 


nation that was occaſioned by this extreme rigour, 


was increaſed by the fate of another unfortunate yauth, 
no leſs worthy of compaſſian than the former. An 
 artificer had ſent his nephew to the houſe of corgection, 
for behaving in an undutiful manner to his mother, 


with an intention only to keep him there a few days, 


as he thought that was puniſhment ſufficient for his 
crime: When he went to take him out, the keeper 
ſaid, he durſt not let him go, as he had the Pope's or- 
ders to the contrary. Upon this, the man went to 
wait upen his Holineſs, to acquaint him with the cauſe 
of his nephew's impriſonment. Sixtus, having heard 
him with patience, ſaid, We pronounce his puniſh- 
“ ment too ſmall, and can't, in juſtice, let him go off 
* in this manner: If you, who are his uncle, think 
he deſerves to be impriſoned, for his diſobedient be- 
© haviour to his mother, we, as his judge, think him 
* worthy of death.” In ſhort, he was condemned to 
be hanged, but his ſentence was afterwards changed, 
and he was ſent to the gallies. iy 1 

They who had ſeen the prodigious debauch and li- 
centiouſneſs that reigned in the days of Gregory, were 
aſtoniſhed to find ſo great a reformation, wrought by 
theſe ſeverities, in the ſpace of a few months, through- 
out the whole city and country: Greater regularity and 
decorum could not be obſerved in a convent, than there 
was at this time in every private family; nor were the 

religious houſes ever better governed, the Pope ſend- 
ing for their ſuperiors once a month, to recommend to 
them the keeping up ſtrict diſcipline and order. 

The tragical end of Count John Baptiſta Pepoli, head 
of the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing houſe in Bologna, 
ſtill more awakened people's fears. This nobleman was 
accuſed of keeping a ſecret correſpondence with tome 
of the banditi; and tho' there was no direct proof 
againſt him, the accuſation being chiefly founded upon 


circumſtances, there came an order from Rome, to arreſt 
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and bring him to his trial. As there was not ſufficient 
evidence of his guilt, the judges were for acquitting 
him, when there arrived a meſſenger from the court, to 
let them know, © it was his Holineſs's pleaſure 'te 

; ens Judges 
durſt not diſobey him, and paſſed ſentence of death up- 
on the poor Count, but delayed his execution to give 
him an opportunity of ſoliciting a pardon, tho' they 


were pretty well aſſured he would not be able to obtain 


one. Indeed, his friends told him ſo; they wrote how- 
ever, to his Holineſs in the moſt ſuppliant terms, and 
ſuch as would have moved any heart but his, beſeeching 
him to ſpare his life; but he was deaf to their entrea- 
ties, and ſent orders to have him ſpeedily executed. This 


ill-fated nobleman, who was exceedingly beloved by 


all, for his Prince-like generoſity, and had always lived 
in the greateſt magnificence, was publicly beheaded 
on a ſcaffold in the face oſ his country. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the protection and encou- 
ragement given to the banditi, by the Bologneſe gentle- 


men, demanded an example of juſtice, to deter them 


from having any further correſpondence with them 


This conſideration induced his Holineſs to proceed in 


ſo unrelenting a manner. Tho' ſome did not ſcruple to 


fay privately, it was a piece of revenge, as the Count 
was ſon of that nobleman that had formerly threatened 
Sixtus, for refuſing to releaſe his friend, when he went 
thro? Bologna, in quality of inquiſitor to Venice, and 


was made commiſſary by the general, to hear and re- 


dreſs ſome grievances among the Cordeliers of that 
lace. But this does not ſeem probable or conſiſtent 
with the reſt of his conduct. 
He gave orders for a proceſs to be commenced againſt 
thoſe that had aſſaſſinated his nephew, and charged 


Cardinal St Sixtus with the care and ſuperintendence 


of it, as that event happened in the reign of his uncle. 
The cardinal told him, © they ſhould have been ſevere- 


wy ly puniſhed at that time, if he had not ſeemed to diſ- 
wh . 
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«* approve of it.“ True, fays he, I forgave it then, 
* as his uncle, becauſe the law of God requires us fo 
to do, but now the duty of a ſovereign obliges us to 
take cognizance of it. If your uncle had puniſhed 
them (as he ought to have done) he would have 
* ſaved us this trouble, and the tears we can't help 
„ ſhedding afreſh, at the remembrance of a nephew 
+ we ſodearly loved.” | 4 
Sixtus did not behave with this rigour in matters of 
reformation, and to private perſons only ; for he treated 
the greateſt princes with the ſame degree'of roughnels. 
Before he had been Pope two months, he quarrelled 
with Philip II. of Spain, Henry III. of France, and Hen- 
ry K. of Navarre; the cauſes of which we ſhall relate 
as briefly as we can. | e 
It is cuſtomary for the Spaniſh ambaſſador, every 
year, upon St. Peter's day, to preſent his Holineſs with 
a genet, or palfrey, and a purſe of 7000 crowns,” as 
holding the kingdom of Naples in vaſlalage of the 
Pope; a tribute that had been paid many years, and 
was confirmed by the emperor Charles V. after he be- 
came maſter of that kingdom, who.charged his heirs 
and ſucceſſors with it. This ceremony was to be per- 
formed before the great gate of St. Peter's, where the 
Pope was ſeated in royal array, upon a throne placed 
there for that purpoſe, and attended by all the cardi- 
nals and miniſters of foreign princes. | 
When all things were in readineſs, the ambaſſador 
of Spain advanced with his genet, and complimented 
his Holineſs, upon the inſtructions he had from his 
maſter, to ſay, That it was by way of tribute for 
the kingdom of Naples, which was a fief of the H. 
See.“ Sixtus, putting on a great deal of ſtate and 
majeſty, received him with ſuch a countenance, as 
ſhewed he was not much pleaſed either with the preſent 
or homage; and riſing from his throne, ſaid, in a ſneer- 
ing manner, Certainly our predeceſſors were in a ve- 
ry complaiſant mood, when they accepted of a poor 
** Pitiful hackney, in lieu of a rich and flouriſhing 


* kingdom 
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Ss „, kingdom: But we ſhall ſoon put an end to this ſim- 
* ple cuſtom.” Theſe laſt words touched the ambaſ- 
ſador to the quick, as they gave room for ſuſpicion, 
that he intended to unite the kingdom of Naples to 
his dominions: He certainly had that deſiga at heart all 
his poatificate, and neglected nothing that he thought 
proper or neceſſary to accompliſh it. Bur the Spaniards 
being aware of his deſign, took meaſures that effectu- 
ally prevented it, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. The am- 
baſſador ſent immediate advice of this tranſaction to 
the K. of Spain, who did not think proper to ſhew his re- 
ſentment, or take any public notice of it at that time, 
but ſent orders to Don Pedro Girone, duke of Ofſuna, 
viceroy of Naples, to keep a ſtrict watch and good gar- 
riſon upon the frontiers, and to endeavour, if poſſible, 
to penetrate into the Pope” s intentions. 

At the time that the duke received theſe orders from 
the court of Spain, there was a great inſurrection at 
Naples, the people having taken arms on pretence of 
a famine and ſcarcity of bread ; Their fury was ſo great, 
that they cut Vincent Starace to pieces, tore out his 
heart and bowels, and hung his limbs in ſeveral places, 
upon the walls of the city. This man was very rich, 
and had been in great favour with the Neapolitans; but 
the friendſhip and familarity which he lived in with 
the viceroy, made him at Jaſt odious to them, and the 
viceroy began to think himſelf in danger after ſuch an 
outrage, looking upon it as a prelude only to ſome 
further deſign of the Pope. There were two reatons 
that ſeemed to coroborate theſe ſuſpicions, the firſt 
was, the great number of banditi, and other vagrants, 
that were continually flocking out of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, into the kingdom of Naples, which, he imagined, 
was to promote ſome attempt of that kind. The ſe 

cond was, that the Pope had forbid any corn to be ex- 
ported out of his dominions, tho he knew how griev- 
ouſly they wanted it there: For notwithſtanding the 
duke had uſed very preſſing inſtances with him for 


that purpoſe, and fer forth their neceſſity in the 
ſtrongeſt 
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tumults in that ſtate, We ſhall have fine fiſhing in 
© theſe troubled waters, preſently.“ | 

The quarrel- which he had with the K. of France, 
made ſtill more noiſe in the world: It happened after 
this manner: He ſent word one morning, at break of 
day, to Piſani, the French ambaſſador, who had reſid- 
ed there in that character, ever fince the death of Gre- 
gory, with great credit and reputation, that he muſt be 
gone, not only out of Rome, bur the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
in two days. They ſay, the true reafon of his being 
treated after ſo rough a manner was this: Sixtus having 
recalled Jerome Raggazoni, biſhop of Bergamo, who was 
nuncio in France, defigned to ſend Fabius Mirto Fran- 
gipane, a Neapolitan, archbiſhop of Nazareth, in his 

room, a prelate of conſummate wiſdom and virtue, 
| who had acquired much experience, by having been 
| long and often employed in ſeveral important negocia- 
| tions; he had been twice nuncio before, and given 
great ſatisfaction by his prudent behaviour, and was 
therefore thought, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
to be the propereſt perſon that could be ſent to that 
court. | 

The K. of France being informed of his departure 
from Rome, and having great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 


courier to him, with an order, not to proceed any 
further than the place where they ſhould meet, till 
© he had freſh inſtructions from his Holineſs, whom he 
* had wrote to, entreating him not to recall the biſhop 
* of Bergamo.” The archbiſhop of Nazareth had al- 
ready got as far as Lyons, and made a very magnificent 
entry there, when the courier arrived at that city, and 
delivered his maſters orders to him : As he was natu- 
rally of a warmiſh diſpoſition, he was a good deal 
nettled at it, and faid, ** It concerned his Holineſs, 
more than him, to reſent the affront; and they 
„would find he was not of a temper to be played 


tricks 


ſrongeſt and moſt pathetic memorials, he took no 
notice of them, but uſed to ſay, when he heard of the 


| the conduct of Ragazzoni, immediately diſpatched a a 
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* tricks with ; that he would go back the next day, 
according to his inſtructions, which enjoined bim, 
if he met with the leaſt difficulty to return im- 
mediately to Rome; that he was ſure, as ſoon as the 
Pope was acquainted with it, he would recall the 
biſhop of Bergamo, and ſend no other nuncio inty 

France,” 

When Sixtus was informed of this, by the courier, 
who was ſent to Rome for that purpoſe by the arch 
biſhop, he was ſo exceedingly enraged, that he faid, 
** he would never forgive it; and, without aſſembling 
a conſiſtory, ſent immediate orders to Piſani, to leave 
his dominions, as we have related. The K. of France 
was no leſs exaſperated on his part, when he heard 
how his ambaſſador had been treated at Rome; and 
could not help making uſe of ſome very harſh expreſ 
ons in the preſence of his whole court. 

Ne ſent for all the ambaſſadors of foreign princes, 
and proteſted againſt the Pope's proceedings, as arbitrs- 
ry, unprecedented, and contrary to the law of nations, 
He repreſented at the ſame time, to the Pope, That 
* he did not believe any court in the world would 
* have offered ſuch an indignity to his miniſter, even 
jn the time of war; eſpecially, as he had wrote to 
his Holineſs, in the civileſt and moſt obliging terms, 
* before he ſtopped his nuncio, deſiring he would be 
* pleaſed to ſend a perſon that was more agreeabk 
% to him.” Sixtus returned for anſwer, © That after he 
© had received the king's letters, he acquainted his ma: 
jeſty's ambaſlador with the contents of them, who 
„ ſaid, his maſter would conſent to receive the arch- 
biſhop of Nazareth; and that, before that prelate's 
departure he had declared to Piſani, in the hearing cf 
© cardinal D'Eſte, that it was by his conſent and ap- 
* probation, that the archbiſhop went into Francs, 
* he expected there ſhould be no means uſed to 
„ fruſtrate it, nor any obſtacles or impediments 
* thrown in his way; for if there was, he would 


* oblige him to quit his dominions the moment 
i 66 he 
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« he heard of it.” The king replied, That his am- 
e paſſador had not communicated this to him.” It 
ſeems, therefore, as if they had both reaſons to com- 
plain of each other. People, at firſt, were inclined to 
wink the ambaſſador was in fault, but he excuſed him- 
cif, by ſaying, That he judged it more prudent, for 
the ſake of peace, to conceal from his maſter what 
Sixtus had ſaid in his paſſion, than to ſet them toge- 
ther by the ears, which would be inevitable, if he 
„ ſhould acquaint him with it.” 
The Pope, in anſwer to the king, gave him an ac- 
count of what he had ſaid to Piſani, with his reaſons 
for recalling the biſhop of Bergamo, and ſending the 
archbiſhop in his place; deſiring him, at the ſame time, 
t0 recall his ambaſſador ; for, 40 That he would have 
nothing more to do with him.“ This letter he cau- 
ſed to be delivered by Horace Rucellay, a gentleman of 
Ja good family, and a frank open temper, who had the 
honour of being admitted by the king to a conſidera- 
ple degree of friendſhip and confidence: He received 
it in a very civil manner, and wrote an anſwer which 
e charged Rucellay to deliver into the Pope's own 
hand. 
If the king was angry upon this occaſion, Sixtus was 
acious; he bullied and menaced, and vowed he would 
de revenged for the affront which, he conceived, had 
deen offered to him. In the mean time, the mini 
hat reſided at Paris, endeavoured to perſuade the king 
o give way a little to the Pope's choler; and D'Eſte, 
1th ſome other cardinals, uſing their good offices with 
Is Holineſs, the affair was at laſt compromiſed in ſuch 
manner that the archbiſhop was received as nuncio 
dy the king, and Piſani returned to his reſidence at 
he court of Rome. 
It was faid, that Sixtus was prevailed. upon to recall 
is nuncio Ragazzoni, by the league, Who complained 
e was not warm enough in their intereſt ; and that it 
as viſible he favoured the cauſe of Henry III, the K. 
f Navarre, and the Prince of Conde; the Spaniards, 
| likewiſe, 
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who, as a Neapolitan, and ſubject io the K. of Spam, vn 
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was great need of it. When he had effectually done 
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likewife, made loud clamours at Rome againſt his pro. 
ceedings: Upon which account, he ſent Frangipane, 


firmly attached to that prince, and a zealous champiq 
for the league, which was the true reaſon why Henry 
did not care to receive him. 

But theſe were trifles and bagatelles, in compariſon of 
the extremities he proceeded to with the K. of Navarre 
In the pontificate of Gregory, not only many of the 
higheſt birth and nobility in France, but the very c. 
tizens and eccleſiaſtics of Paris had entered into a {- 
temn league and covenant againſt this prince, for be 
ing a proteſtant, which was preſented to Gregory forhi 
concurrence: But, tho' the Spaniards took great pain 
to prevail upon him, he would never come into it. 

Sixtus, however, moved, either by a real concen 
for the intereſts of religion, or reaſons of a political nt 
ture, was eaſily perſuaded to confirm it; but proceed 
ed very ſlowly in it during the two firſt months of hi 
pontificate, tho* he was daily teazed and importunedt 
quicken his pace, not for the reaſons aſſigned by Can: 
piglia, in his civil wars of France, viz. that he thought 
it ill policy to embark in an undertaking that woult 
involve him in endleſs expence, and divert his intent: 
on from the care of the church; for he had alwajs 
been a friend and abettor of the league, and a ft 
nuous aſſertor of the intereſts of the catholic rel 
on: The true reaſon was, that he had a mind firſt . 
eſtabliſh a good regimen at home, where indeed, thet 


this, and ſettled the tranquility of his own ſubſect 
upon a firm and laſting foundation, having no caulk 
to fear any inteſtine commotions, he began to lod. 
round him and attend to what was carried on ine 
ther courts: He ſaid one day to Largni, a biſhop tha 
was employed by the chiefs of the league to ſolich 
their intereſts at Rome, We have hitherto been ob 


* liged to employ our thoughts for the welfare of ol 
5 =” e 
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« n dominions, we ſhall now take the affairs of 

& France into conſideration.“ | 
He began with writing letters with his own hand to 
the heads of the Guiſe faction, and made them large 
romiſes of men and money, whenever they wanted. 
He likewiſe thundered out, firſt in the conſiſtory, and 
then in public, a bull of excommunication, attend- 
ed with the moſt direful execrations that had ever been 
remembered, agaiuſt K. Henry of Navarre, the prince 
of Conde, and all their adherents, pronouncing them 
heretics, and the chiefs, fauters, and protectors of 
hereſy, and, as ſuch, juſtly obaoxious to the cenſures 
of the church, declaring their ſtates and dominions 
forfeited, and both them and their dependants for e- 
ver incapable of ſucceeding to any fovereignty, eſpe- 
cially the crown of France, and abſolving their ſub-: 
jects from their oath of allegiance, not only diſpenſed 
with their rendeing them any fort of obedience, but 
charged them not to do it, upon any account whatfoe- 
ver, on pain of the greater excommunication. He final- 
ly exhorted Henry III, K. of France, in the name, and 
by the mercies of Jeſus Chriſt, that calling to mind his 
coronation oath, and the undeviating attachment of 
his anceſtors to the true religion, he would exert his 
whole authority, and the many royal virtues he was 
poſſeſſed of, to the utter extirpation of hereſy in his 
Kingdoms, and enjoin all his archbiſhops to take care 
that this bull was publiſhed in all the churches of 
France, upon every Sunday and holiday. It was ſub- 
ſcribed by only twenty-five cardinals, many going out 
of the city, and others making excuſes, amongſt whom 
was Farneſe, who retired to his villa, and ſtayed there 
lome days on pretence of indiſpoſition. 
It was thought Sixtus had further views 1a proceed- 
ng after this manner, and that his intention was not 
dnly to ſatisfy the heads of the league, and thruſt 
imſelf into the affairs of France, but to lull the fears 
and apprehenſions of the Spaniards, who, he perceived, 
0 began 
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began to be very jealous of his thachinations, and ſe- 
cret defigns upon their dominions ; he thought there- 
fore, as it was ſaid, to amuſe them by a ſhew of zeal for 
the intereſts of religion, which generally takes much 
with that bigotted and ſuperſtitious nation ; his ſcheme 
ſucceeded fo far, that they entirely, for that time, laid 
aſide the ſuſpicions they had entertained of him, and 
were overjoyed to ſee him bending all the cares to the 
protection of the league, and daily iſſuing out his thun- 
ders and excommunications againſt the Proteſtants. 

The K. of Navarre, at that time, reſided in Gaf- 
cony, where he had abandoned himſelf to a moſt volup- 
tuous courſe of life; but upon the news of his excom: 
munication, he ſuddenly rouzed himſelf out of his le 
thargy, ſhook off the ſoft chains of pleaſure, and cal 
ling together his ſcattered ſpirits, exerted many noble 
qualities and virtues, which the world, till then, did 
not know he was in poſſeſſion of. He often ſaid after 
wards, to thoſe whom he honoured with the greateſt int. 
Macy, ** That he could never ſufficiently acknowledge 
* the obligations he lay under to his enemies; ſince, 
* if it had not been for them, he ſhould have lived, 
„perhaps, in perpetual obſcurity and oblivion, in 
private corner of the world, without ever being 
* known or thought of, and been actually unqualified 
* to wear the crown of France, in caſe Henry Ill. 
** ſhould die without male iſſue.” | 

He opened the ſcene with two actions of great eclat; 
the firſt was the order he gave to the Sieur de Pleſis 
Mornay, a gentleman of great learning and eloquence 
(to whom nothing could be objected by his enemies, 
except that he was a Hugonot) to draw up an anſwer 
to a manifeſto, that had been lately publiſhed by the 
league; in which he moſt humbly beſought his ma- 
jeſty, as his lawful ſovereign, ** to give him leave to 
“ confute the lies and malicious reports, that, had 
been ſpread abroad concerning him.” To put a 


end to the quarrel, and prevent the great effuſion d 
| ; | l 
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blood, both of nobles and private people, with the 
deſolation and ha vock that are the uſual conſequences 
of war, he likewiſe challenged the duke of Guiſe to a 
ſingle combat, or to fight with him two againſt two, ten 
againſt ten, or any other number he ſhould fix upon; 
entreating his majeſty to appoint a field of battle in 
his own dominions, in caſe the duke did not chuſe to 
fight out of them, to whoſe option he entirely left 
It | 


This declaration had a great effect upon the moſt ge- 
nerous part of the nation, who ſaid, it would be a ſhame 
to uſe any further violent proceedings againſt a prince, 
who made ſo noble a propoſal; and the principal part 
of the French nobility, who are very nice and delicate 
in punctilios of honour, ſaid publicly,“ That the 
duke ought to accept the challenge, and think him- 
* ſelf highly honoured, in having an opportunity of 
* drawing his ſword againſt ſo brave and illuſtrious a 

© perſonage.” It was not for want of courage that the 
duke declined the challenge, but he conſidered that to 

| draw the ſword againſt a prince of the blood, was 
looked upon as a ſort of parricide in France, and that 
it would moreover reduce the cauſe of religion, and 
the public, to a private quarrel; and that though he 
ſhould accept it, he was not fure the league, who con- 
| ſidered themſelves as a body, in which one member 
was not ſuperior to another, would conſent to it: He 
therefore prudently anſwered, *©** That he had a very 
great perſonal eſteem for him; that he honoured him 
extremely as a prince of the blood, and K. of Navarre, 

* and had no particular quarrel of any kind with 

* him; that the only motives that had prevailed upon 

„him to take up arms, were the imminent danger 

the catholic faith was in, and the regard he had for 

the peace of his country, which entirely depended 
upon a religious preſervation of it.” | 

The ſecond ſtep that the K. of Navarre took was 
to complain of the Pope's violent proceedings to the 

K. of France, and to remonſtrate, That he was much 

| more 
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more nearly concerned to oppoſe them than himſelf; 
© for that if the Pope took upon him to limit the ſuc- 
% cCeſſion of his crown, and to declare a prince of the 
** blood incapable of ſucceeding to it, he might very 
e likely in the end, lay claim to his dominions, and 
© difpoſſeſs him of his throne, as Pope Zachary had 
formerly done by his predeceſſor Childeric III. 
This made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the king of 
France, that he would not ſuffer the excommunication 
to be publiſhed in his kingdom, tho' the nuncio, and 
chiefs of the league, preſſed him moſt vehemently to 
it, and even proceeded to threaten him with his holi- 
neſs's diſpleaſure, if he refuſed. - = 
The K. of Navarre was not content with this; he 
found ſome friends, amongſt the great number he had 
at Rome, bold enough to ſtick up his proteſt, with that 
of the P. of Conde, in every ſtreet, upon all the cardi- 
nals doors, and even upon the gates of the Vatican, in 
which they appealed from the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced * by one Sixtus (who ſtiled himſelf 
the Roman Pontiff) to the high court of peers in 
France, calling him an infamous and abandoned liar, 
* for accuſing them of hereſy, which was a falſe and 
* malicious charge, aud more properly belonged to 
* himſelf than them, as they would fully prove before 
a free and general council, lawfully called, not by 
* the pretended Pope who had no right to convoke it, 
but by ſuch as had due power and authority: They 
* declared him Antichriſt, if he did not appear before 
„ ſuch an affembly, and ſubmit to its decrees; and 
% upon that account ſaid; they would wage eternal and 
e jrreconcileable war againſt him, and never lay down 
** their arms, till they had ſeverely revenged the outra- 
ce gious affront he had offered to their ſovereign, his 
royal houſe, and all the nobility of the kingdom.“ 
As this was the common cauſe of crowned heads, 
and every monarch was concerned in the conſequen- 
ces, they implored the aſſiſtance of all Chriſtian 
„ 66 Princes, 
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* Princes, eſpecially the friends and allies of France, 
to enable them, before it was too late, to reſiſt the 
0 „ tyranny of the Pope, and to ſhake off the yoke he 

v as preparing to fix upon their necks, in order to ſerve 


his own private intereſts, to gratify the ambition of 


the league, and to ſubvert the kingdom of France.” 
They concluded with declaring, ** that they looked upon 
the Pope, and the league which was abetted by him, 
* as reprobates of God, rebels to the king, and Tat: 
© tors to their country. 

The Pope was already above meaſure exaſperated 
at the anſwer drawn up by du Pleſſis, of which many 
copies were handed about, both in manuſcript and in 
print; the ſubſtance of which was, That kings were 
* the immediate vice-gerents of God upon earth, and 
as ſuch, inveſted with an authority, not ſubject or 
accountable to any other perſon : That the power of 
excommunication was not lodged in the hands of 
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the example of Moſes, who tho appointed by God, 
a leader and conductor of his people, was obliged 
to aſſemble a councel of .the elders, without whoſe 
advice and concurrence, he never undertook any 
thing of importance : of David, who, upon all e- 
mergencies, conſulted with the princes of the peo- 
„ple: And to Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, who would not 
paſs ſentence alone, upon the woman that was caught 
adultery. But ſuppoſing, though not granting, 
that the Pope had ſuch juriſdiction over princes; 


«cc 
40 


ed themſelves from it, and held it in contempt and ab- 
horrence? What elſe could be expected, but inſtead 
of. bringing them back by mild and gentle methods, 
to widen the breach and drive them away for ever, 
only to oblige the league? This was to apply a ſword, 
and not a ſalve to the wound, and to heap weight up- 
on thoſe that were already ſinking ;z a conduct quite 
*© oppolite 


one man only, liable to paſſion and caprice, but of 
the whole church. To prove which, he alledged 


what honour would redound to the church of Rome 
by excommunicating thoſe that had already ſeparat- 
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_ © oppoſite to the mercies of God, and the ſpirit of the 
* goſpel, which commands us not only to receive a 
“ repenting ſon with open arms, but even to go and 
„ ſearch for ſheep that are loſt, and that zeal and af. 
& fection of St. John, who enjoins us 70 pray for a bro- 
* ther if we ſee him commit ſin. 
Now as the proceedings of the Pope are direQly 
& contrary to theſe righteous precepts, they muſt of 
** courſe be deemed wicked and unjuſt; and as they had 
already occaſioned a fatal diviſion in the church, in or- 
der to avoid a greater ſcandal, it was neceſſary to hold 
* them in abhorrence, and endeavour to extinguiſh 
* the remembrance of them amongſt mankind.” 

As the reader has already been acquainted with the 
choleric and furious diſpoſition of Sixtus, it is eaſy to 
conceive the rage he was in, at the appeal of theſe two 
princes from his authority; which was not a little en- 
flamed by ſeveral paſquinades, and biting ſatyrs that ap- 
peared immediately after ; one of the bittereſt of them 
was entitled, Brutum Fulmen, and ſaid to be penned by 
Francis Hottman, a lawyer. | | 

He called a conſiſtory to deliberate upon means of re- 
venging ſo flagrantan indignity ; he ſent for all his ſpies, 
and examined them ſtrictly, and ſeparately, concerning 
the ſticking up of the papers, but they could not give 

the leaſt account of them. 

It was remarkable, and very uncommon in him, 
that after the firſt tranſports of his fury were a little 
ſubſided, he ſpoke of the K. of Navarre, in terms of 
the higheſt reſpect, and ſaid, He could not ſufficient? 
„ly admire his courage, and greatneſs of mind, who, 
* at that diſtance, had taken ſo proper and bold a me- 
& thod to ſhew his reſentment.” From that time he 
conceived ſo high an opinion of him, that he ſaid, 
* Of all the crowned heads in Europe, there is not one 
that is fit to be truſted with a ſecret but this Prince, 
© and the Queen of England.” And tho' he was dar 
1y importuned by the league, to contribute towards the 

8 . * Expenc 
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expence of the war, he never advanced them one ſhi / 
| ling. He had ſo great an opinion of him and Q. Eliza- 
beth, that he often ſaid, © Three ſuch princes as Henry 
«* of Navarre, Elizabeth of England, and Sixtus of 
Rome, were ſufficient to govern the world.” That 
Queen had no leſs an eſteem for him; and when any bo- 
dy ſpoke to her of matrimony, uſed to ſay in a jocoſe 
manner, I will have nobody but Pope Sixtus.“ Which 
being told to him again, he laughed and ſaid, If we 
* were to lie together one night, weſhould get ano- 
* ther Alexander.“ | 

Queen Elizabeth received news of his exaltation, a- 
bout a fortnight after it happened; but the courier 
coming away in haſte, only brought word in gene- 
ral, That he had taken the name of Sixtus V. and 
already given proofs of being a very different ſort of 
* a man from what was expected.” Soon after, ſhe had 
a more particular account of his proceedings, with 
a metzotinto picture of him, which ſhe looked at- 
tentively at, ſome time, and ſaid, She believed what 
** was reported of him, but did not think he would be 
any great friend to the Spaniards.” Early the next 
day ſhe held a council to conſider of means to ſecure 
his friendſhip; as a Pope of his enterprizing genius 
might poſſibly engage the other R. Catholic powers 
to join in a league with Spain againſt England. 

For this purpoſe the Earl of Eſſex ſent for Mr. Carr 
[3] a Roman Catholic gentleman, that ſtood obliged 
to him for his life and fortune. The Earl had obtained 
leave for him to return from Rome, where he had reſid- 
Y ed ſx years (the two laſt by the Queen's expreſs com- 


[3] I can find no account of any ſuch perſon in the Engliſh 
hiſtory of thoſe times, There is mention made of one Sir Robert 
Carey, who ſeems to have been in favour with Q. Elizabeth, and 
was employed by her to carry the news of the Q. of Scots death 
| to her ſon James VII; perhaps he was the perſon. Tt is not very 
material, and a pardonable miſtake, in an author that writes of 
8 affairs. I wiſh it had been the only one that I met with 

etl, | | 
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mand) after the publication of the edict againſt Papiſts. 
When he came before the council, he confirmed what 
he had before told the Earl in private, viz. © That he 
* had' been particularly acquainted with the preſent 
“Pope, whilſt he was Cardinal Montalto ; that he was 
his confeſſor, and had often formerly had many free 
converſations with him about the affairs of England; 
that he was but a weak, fimple fort of a man, and 
lived ina very private and obſcure manner, and there- 
fore could not believe what was now reported of him,” 
He further added, That he knew his nephew Alex- 
ander Peretti very well, and had frequently enter- 
* tained him at his houſe.” | ; 

The council was very well pleaſed with this account, 
and thought him a proper perſon to obſerve the Pope's 
actions, as they might confide in him, upon the ac- 
count of the obligations he lay under to the Earl of 
Eſſex ; fo that he was immediately furniſhed with bills 
of exchange, and the Queen's picture, ſet with dia- 
monds, to make a preſent of to the Pope's nephey 
(if he would accept of it) as he was ſure to be a car- 
dinal, with inſtructions to draw for what ſums he 
pleaſed, and ſpare no expence to renew his acquain- 
tance with Peretti, to find out (if poſſible) the defigns 
of Sixtus, and how he ſtood affected to Spain. Cart 
would have gone thro” fire and water to ſerve the Ear, 
and was not a little glad of an opportunity of ingrat- 
ating himſelf with the Queen, as moſt of his relations 
were R. Catholics. | 

When therefore, he had received his laſt orders, be 
ave out amongſt his friends, That he had taken ſo 
great a liking to Rome, that he was deſirous of ſpend- 
© ing a few years more there, if her majeſty would be 
* ſo good to give him leave.” This being obtained 
(to be ſure without much difficulty) he ſet out for Rome, 
and arrived there juſt as Peretti was madecardinal : Glad 
of ſo favcurable an opportunity, he went immediatelſ 
to pay his compliments to his eminence, who received 


him very affectionately, and offered to introduce hin 
| | 10 
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to the honour of kiſſing his Holinefs's feet. This was 
what Carr wiſhed for, tho' he was under ſome apprehen- 
ſion, that if Sixtus was ſo much changed, as had been 
reported, he would not know him again; however, he 
accepted the offer, and defired him to appoint a day. 
In the mean time he happened to be a witneſs of the 
Pope's behaviour to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, upon 
his paying tribute for the kingdom of Naples, which 
he looked upon as a ſure indication of his not being ve- 
ry favourably inclined to the court of Spain, and im- 
mediately wrote an account of it to England. Soon 
after Peretti introduced him-to his Holineſs, whom he 
beheld with a fort of aſtoniſhment, when he ſaw how 
great an alteration there was both in his perſon and be- 
haviour. The Pope received him in a very affable man- 
ner; and calling to mind ſeveral occurrences that had 
happened in the courſe of their former acquaintance, 
| amongſt other things, ſaid, ** Sir, you often uſed to in- 
* vite our nephew to dine at your houſe, for which 
** reaſon, he ought now to invite you ;” and turning to 
the cardinal, ſaid, Pray ſee that you make this Eng- 
** liſh gentleman welcome.” The cardinal aſked him 
ſeveral queſtions at dinner concerning the ſtate of af- 
fairs in England, and ſeemed to be much pleaſed, when 
he found he was ſo well acquainted with the Queen's 
great favourite the Earl of Eſſex; and hinted to him, at 
his taking leave, That he might expect the honour 
Hof frequently ſeeing his Holineſs.” From this con- 
verſation of his nephew, and his ſudden return to Rome, 
the Pope began to ſuſpect he was ſent by the Queen to 
obſerve his proceeding, and find out how he ſtood af- 
| fected to the Spaniards. This ſuſpicion, however, he 
carefully concealed ; and inſtead of treating him like a 
ſpy, endeavoured, by a ſhew. of openneſs and affability, 
to draw out of him ſuch ſecrets as he wanted to know, 
relating to the Engliſh nation. 72 
In a few days he ſent for him again, and enquired 
particularly (as out of curioſity) concerning the tem- 
E per 
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per and diſpoſition of the Queen, her carb, perſon, 
manner of ſpeaking, &c. When Carr had given a 
ſatisfactory anſwer to all theſe queſtions, he ſhewd him 
her picture, which he had in his pocket : The Pope 
having” looked at it ſome time, with a great deal of 
ſeeming pleaſure, ſaid, ** This Princeſs reigns with wiſ- 
dom, and will be fortunate: We muſt make a match 
of it, and get an Alexander.” Carr was highly pleaſed 
with the Pope's humour, and judged from thence, 
that he had no particular averſion to his miſtreſs. Six- 
tus then aſked him, How the Engliſh and Spaniards 
agreed now, as the latter were volucres cath, pretend- 
ing to fly over every body's head ;” and without 
ſtaying for an anſwer, added, We fancy your Queen 
is a good deal embarraſſed at preſent, as the maxims 
of her government muſt naturally incline her to 
ſend a ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour to the Hollanders; 
and on the other hand, we imagine ſhe 1s afraid to 
do it, left it ſhould provoke K. Philip to fall upon 
* her with all his forces: But, if ſhe ſtands in awe of 
him now, ſhe will have greater reaſon to do fo, when 
he has conquered them, and acquired ſo much more 
ſtrength. It is impoſſible thoſe provinces ſhould hold 
out long, as no body is capable of aſſiſting them 
* but the Q. of England, and ſhe dares not, tho' it 
* is her intereſt: But, pray tell us, what will become 
* of England, when he is maſter of the Low Coun- 
4 tries? We ſhall then order a requiem [4] to be ſung 
% for it.” From this diſcourſe Carr gueſſed that the 
Pope, either knowing, or ſuſpecting that he was em- 
Ployed to ſend intelligence to England, took this me- 
thod of hinting to him, that it was his opinion, ſhe 
ſhould take the ſtates of Holland into her protection ; 
and as he was ordered to acquaint her with every thing, 
he ſent immediate advice of it, with a minute detail of 


4c 
40 
4 


(e 
4 * 
cc 
cc 


[41 A fs ſervice in the Romith church, Fw is wa 
for the repoſe of departed ſouls ; fo called from the beginning of 
it, Requiem æternam dona eis, Domine, Cc. 


. | whatever 
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whatever elſe had paſſed ſince his arrival at Rome, in a 
cypher to the Earl of Eſſex. At the receipt of theſe 
letters, the Queen was freed from the apprehenſion ſhe 
had entertained of the Pope, and laid them before her 
privy council, who unanimouſly adviſed her to ſend 
ſpeedy relief to the Low Countries. 

The next day Peretti introduced a converſation 
pretty much to the ſame purpoſe, (probably by his 
uncle's order) pointing out the particular ways and 
means, by which it would be moſt proper to aſſiſt the 
Hollanders, and ſaid, His Holineſs had conceived an 
* uncommon eſteem for her majeſty of England, from 
(the account he had given him of her, and was much 
„ pleaſed with the picture he had ſhewn him, which 
he likewiſe ſhould be very glad to ſee himſelf, if he 
* had no objection to it.” Carr immediately took it 
out of his pocket, and deſired, He would do him the 
* honour to accept of it.“ The cardinal, at firſt, 
civilly refuſed, but at laſt agreed to take it, upon con- 
cition. that he would give him leave, in return, to pre- 
ſent him with one of his uncle; and ſtepping to his 
cabinet, brought him the Pope's picture, in a gold 
frame, ſet with diamonds, incloſed in an ivory caſe of 
curious workmanſhip, worth 2000 crowns (though the 
Queen's was of much greater value) and ſaid, © Take 
© it and diſpoſe of it as you pleaſe; perhaps your 
** miſtreſs may have a curioſity to ſee it;” which was 
a hint that he expected he ſhould make her a preſent of 
it. As Carr knew it would be very acceptable to the 
Queen, he ſent it by the ſame perſon that took his 
_ cypher, with an account how he came by it, and of 
the converſation that paſſed between him and Peretti : 
He alſo ſent 12 gold medals of the Pope, and wrote 
upon the paper they were wrapped up in. This is the 
man that hates England.“ | oo 

The preſent was delivered into the Queen's own 
hand, by the Earl of Eſſex: when ſhe had caſt her eye 
upon it, ſhe ſaid, © I like to ſee the Pope drawn after 
this manner, wjthout that ſtrange, fooliſh crown up- 


— 
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on his 3 „After ſhe had viewed it ſome time, 
with a good deal of ſatisfaction, and talked to the Earl 
about the features and lineaments, ſhe ſaid, If he 
* would cut off his beard, I would conſent to marry 
** him, if it was only to gratify his humour of having 
an Alexander.” Upon which the Earl told her, That 
* the habit did not make the monk, nor a beard the 
* hermit.” True, ſaid ſhe, but as it would be a 
double ſin to marry a prieſt and a great beard at the 
** ſame time, I would willingly commit but a ſingle 
e one.” If that be the cate aniwered he, you are 
© half married already.” After ſome other converſa- 


tion upon the ſame ſubject, ſhe ſaid, I own I like the 


picture, but much more the character I hear of his 
government, and his civility in expreſſing ſo much 
% reſpect for me, tho' he is a Pope; and, upon 
royal word, I would marry him with all my heart, 
* and no other perſon, if he was a temporal prince; 
* and think it would be for the good of all Europe.” 
* Without doubt ſaid the Earl, but princes generally 
% marry for the ſake of having children; and you both 
axe rather too far advanced in years to expect that 
** bleſſing.” To which the Queen ſmartly replied, 


* My lord, the fleſh is not always weak, Wen the 


4 ſpirit is willing.“ 


She was ſo delighted with this picture, that ſhe wrote 
to Carr to procure her one of Cardinal Peretti ; telling 
him ſhe liked the name of Alexander, and the account 
he had given her of his reſpectful behaviour, ſo much, 
that ſhe was deſirous of ſeeing whether his countenance 
correſponded with his actions; ordering him at the 
ſame time to neglect nothing that might tend to im- 


prove the favourable diſpoſition he found in the Pope 


and his nephew); and if poſſible, to ſtir him up againſt 
the court of Spain, but with great caution and ſecrecy, 
leſt it ſhould come to the Spaniards knowledge; and, 
to. cover his deſigns the better, gave him inſtructions 
to pretend to be now out of favour at home : For this 


purpoſe there was a printed order ſent to Rome, com- 
manding 
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manding him to return in three months, on pain of 
being declared a rebel, and having his goods confiſ- 
cated, which was actually put in execution, as he 
wrote back, ** That he had rather ſtay in exile, than 
return to a kingdom, where he ſhould have the mor- 
„ tification of lesing the R. Catholics treated with ſo 
much ſeverity.” 

All this was reported by the cardinal to his uncle 
(who preſently ſaw thro' it) tho' he did not think pro- 
per to let him know that, but ſent for him at leaſt 
once a week, excuſing himſelf to the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
fador, by ſaying, „That he could not help compal- 
'* ftonating poor Carr's misfortunes, as he was ſo great 
* a ſufferer for his religion.” 

There was at this time a prelate, whoſe name was 
Wiltam Allen, an Engliſhman, and much hated by Q. 
Elizabeth, for his zeal and affection for the Spamards. 
The K. of Spain often conſulted with him about the 
Engliſh affairs, and had given him a biſhoprick in 
Flanders, that he might be near England, to receive 
the intelligence that was continually ſent him by his 
R. Catholic friends in that kingdom, whom he was 
continually inciting to a rebellion againſt their ſove- 


reign, as they put great truſt and confidence in him: 


When he had ſeen the proclamation that was iſſued out 
againſt Carr, and knew him to be a Roman Catholic, 
not ſuſpeCting there was any fineſſe in it, he wrote him 
a letter to Rome, in which he earneſtly exhorted him 
to perſeverance, recommending him warmly in other 
letters, to his, Holineſs's protection (who probably, 
laughed at his ſimplicity.) As he had a great opinion 
of Carr's fincerity and integrity, he often wrote to con- 
gratulate him upon the. proſpect there was of things 
ſoon taking another turn, and his country being de- 
livered from the tyranny it then groaned under, with 
whatever elſe he knew of England; all which advices 
were ſent directly to the queen by Carr, who now 
deſired leave to return home, being fully convinced of 

the Pope's hatred and averſion to the Spaniards, and 
that 
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his nephew, aſked him, Whether the earl of Lei- 


of gold, ſet with jewels. 


fairs, he was continually expreſſing his ſurprize at the 
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that it was not only his opinion, but deſire, that their 
over-grown power ſhould be curbed and reſtrained, 
which indeed he did not take much pains to conceal; 
for when Carr acquainted him with the treaty, which 
her majeſty had lately concluded with the United 
States, and her reſolution of ſending over the ear] of 
Leiceſter, as general, with a large body of troops to 
their aſliſkance, he could not help ſmiling, which ſhewed 
he was pleaſed with it; and ſoon after the cardinal 


** ceſter was embarked?” Whence it was eaſy to gueſs, 
that the Pope was impatient to hear of it. As to the 
cardinals picture, which ſhe deſired, he mentioned it 
one day to the Pope himſelf, and ſaid, ©* That his 
* great friend and patron, the earl of Eſſex, had made 
his peace at home, and that the queen, having had 
the good fortune to procure a picture of his Holineſs, 
* had given it a place in her cabinet, amongſt her 
«© moſt valuable jewels; deſiring the earl to get her 
* one at any rate, of his nephew, the cardinal Montal- 
% to.” The Pope ſaid, He wiſhed to God the fight 
* of his picture might make a convert of her, and 
© then he would ſend his nephew himſelf, as Legate 
& a latere.” A few days after, the cardinal gave him 
one by the Pope's order, of great value, with his 
name, ALEXANDER Pxkzrri, wrote round it; for ” 
which the queen preſented him with a large crucifix 


As Sixtus loved to be meddling in other people s af- 


duke of Oſſuna's lethargy, as he called it; but there 
was little reaſon to find fault with his conduct, for he 
was a very wiſe man, and a good politician: What he 
blamed him for was his neglect, or delay, in puniſhing 
the ring- leaders of the ſedition at Naples, as he pre- 
tended it would be a reflection upon the kingdom in 
general to let them eſcape with impunity. | 
Whenever the Spaniſh ambaſlador was admitted to 


an — the Pope uſed to turn .the converſation 
| upon 
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upon, this ſubject, and ſay, We always had a very 
high idea of the duke of Oſſuna, and thought him 
one of the moſt able minitters the king your Mat- 
ter had, but we find we are miſtaken, ſince he has 


not courage enough to puniſh the authors of Starace's 


„ death.” 


One day the ambaſſador, endeavouring to defend 


the duke's proceedings, ſaid, ©* That what was deferred 
«* was not forgot; that he had taken proper meaſures 
at Naples, and planted guards in every quarter of the 


city, to keep the people in their duty.” But Sixtus, 


who was of opinion that ſuch crimes ſhould be puniſhed 
without mercy, anſwered, *©* The people want but two 
* things, bread and cold iron, bread and cold iron ;” 
repeating the words ſeverabtimes. 


Theſe upbraidings ſo worked upon the duke at laſt, 


that he began to think in earneſt of puniſhing the 
fomenters of that inſurreCtion, in an exemplary man- 


ner; and for that purpoſe ordered the principal of them 


to be taken up, one by one, and condemned for other 
_ crimes ; but at laſt he threw off the maſk, and proceed- 


ed againſt them in a more open manner, to which he 


was encouraged by ſeveral of the moſt powerful inhabi- 
tants, who being defirous of ingratiating themſelves 
with the viceroy, at the expence of their fellow citi- 
zens, went, as they pretended, in the name of the peo- 
ple (though they had not any commiſſion of that kind 
from them) to deſire they would bring thoſe delinquents 


to juſtice ; and ſaid, It would be highly agreeable to _ 


them, as it would let the world ſee, it was the crime 
* only of a few, and not of the whole city.” Upon 
this he immediately appointed two officers of juſtice, 
Ferrante Fornaro, and Jeremy Olgignano, the firſt as 
judge, the other, who was his great favourite, as attor- 
ney general, men that were but little inclined to mercy. 
The priſons were ſoon filled with theſe wretches; 37 
of them were hanged, and their quarters ſtuck upon 
the gates of the city, 200 ſent to the gallies, above 
1000 baniſhed, beſides a vaſt number that fled out of 
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the kingdom : As they went to their execution, they 
could not help upbraiding their fellow citizens with 


_ cowardice and ingratitude, in ſuffering them to be 


brought to that ignominious death, for exerting them- 
telves in the cauſe of liberty and the public, by their 


advice and inſtigation. | 
The viceroy did not think this ſufficient, but (being 


deſirous to let the Pope ſee he knew how to exercile - 


wholeſome ſeverity, as well as he did, when it was neceſ- 

fary) cauſed the houſe of John Piſoni, an apothecary, to 
be pulled down, as he was ſaid to be the chief of the 
rioters. Happily for him, he himſelf had made his ei- 


cape; the materials of the houſe were burnt upon the 


ſpot, and the place where it ſtood ploughed up, and 
towed with ſalt [5]; and to add to the diſgrace, a marble 


Pillar was erected there, with an inſcription, to render 


the memory of Fiſont infamous; though ſome thought 


at was rather an honour to him than otherwiſe. 


The duke further ordered ſeveral niches to be made 
in the pillar, in which he fixed 20 heads, and other 
parts of thoſe that were executed, upon ſpikes, with 


[5] This was a cuſtom with many nations, in former times, 
Vid. Ifidor. lib, xy. cap. 11. Cel. Rhod. lib. xxvi. cap. 5. Alex. ab 
Alex. lib. vi. cap. 14. who ſay, that the plough was made uſe of 
in deſtroying the foundation of cities, as well as in the firſt lay- 
ing them out, according to that of Horace: 


Iræ Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravare, et altis urbibus ultime 
Stettre cauſe, cur perirent 
Funditas, imprimeretque muris 
Hoſtile aratrum exercitus inſolens. 


Sometimes the conquerors ſowed corn in the place where the city 
had flood ; but if the citizens had been either rebels, or behaved 
in an obſtinate or ungenerous manner, they ſowed it with alt, and 
ga ve it up to perpetual barrenneſs and ſterility. This ſeems to be 
of very ancient date, as we meet With it in the book of judges, 
ix. 45. where Abimelech, being provoked at the inſolent behaviour 
of the Shechemites, took their city, and flew the people that were 


init, and beat it down, and ſowed it with ſalt. 
| x | grates 
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grates before them, encloſing the whole with iron rails: 
This ſpectacle was beheld with horror by the people, 
who ſeemed much affected at it, but durſt not open 
their mouths, as the duke kept a great number of 
ſpies, Who gave him a punctual account of whatever 
was done in the city every day: It was commonly ſaid, 
that the Pope and he expended more in ſpies, than it 
coſt all the other princes of Italy to maintain their ſol- 
diery; and that Sixtus envied the duke, as he thought 
he was better ſerved than him, in this reſpect. 

The news of theſe ſeverities made him change his 
note ; inſtead of ſpeaking with contempt, as he uſed to 
do, he was extravagant in his praiſes of the duke. 

Politicians reaſoned differently upon his conduct in 
this affair, but the Spaniards thought he had made uſe 
of their ambaſſador, as a tool to ſtir up the duke to 
theſe violent proceedings, in order to occaſion ill blood 
and diſaffection in the kingdom, the better to promote 
his deſigns upon it: Certain it is, that if this inſurrec- 
tion had happened but a year or two after his exalta- 
tion (whereas it fell out in the firſt month of his pon- 
tificate, before he was well fixed in the throne) it would 
have been attended with other conſequences ; for, as 
he had ſet his heart upon the acquiſition of that king- 
dom, he would have found ſome means to raiſe a re- 
bellion there, as we may judge, by his ſaying one day 
to Ruſticucci, upon the news of Starace's death, ** It 
* would have been of great ſervice to us, if this nian 
gad lived but a year longer. 

Cardinal Sirletti, dying about this time, Sixtus ſpoke 
of it with much regret, and ſaid, He did not know 
* where to find a man worthy to fill his place.” He 
left a large collection of curious books, which was of- 
fered to cardinal Montalto, for 6000 piſtoles ; but the 
Pope would not let him buy them, and ſaid, His in- 
te ftructions would ſerve him inftead of books whilſt he 
„was alive, and, after his death, he would have ſome- 
** thing elſe to do than read.” He put great confi- 
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dence in his nephew, and employed him in the ma- 
nagement of the moſt important affairs, as he had very 
good parts, and a maturity of judgement far above his 


Fears, ordering him to receive the reports of his ſpies, 


and give him a faithful account of them ; but ſtrictly 
forbid him, as he had done his ſiſter Camilla, to aſk any 


- favour: This was not for want of natural affection, for 


he loved them tenderly, but becauſe he had a mind to 
take the care of providing for them, and making their 
fortune, entirely upon himſelf, and often uſed to ſay, 
Have patience, don't be uneaſy, leave yourſelves to 
„me, I'll take care of you; perhaps you may make 
** uſe of unjuſt means to enrich yourſelves ; what! 
give you ſhall be honeſtly got, and will bring a bleſ- 
** fing with it.” | 
His ſpies informing him that his name was become 
fo terrible in Rome, that people trembled whenever he 
was mentioned, he had a mind to let the world ſee, that 
the reaſon why he adminiſtered juſtice in fo rigid a 
manner, was becauſe he thought it, at that time, ab- 


| ſolutely neceſſary for the good of his ſubjects, and that 
he was not deſtitute, as perhaps they imagined, of hu- 


manity or compaſſion; that he knew how to reward 
merit, and remembered the kindneſſes he had received 
from his friends, when he was in a low eſtate. He 
therefore, to qualify, in ſome meaſure, the great dread 
and apprehenſion people had of him, began to open 
his bowels, and yield to the dictates of gratitude and 
generoſity. . 

Whilſt he was a monk, he compoſed a diary, in 
which he daily ſet down the tranſactions that fell under 


| his obſervation, what he himſelf did, and what good 


or evil befel him, with the names of his enemies and 
benefactors: This he called his memento vivorum, and 
had made three of them whilſt he was a monk, and 
another after he came to be cardinal, with which he 
uſed to entertain himſelf often at his leiſure intervals, 
calling to remembrance the occurrences of times paſt, 


eſpecially after his exaltation; and though he then 
| cauſed 
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cauſed moſt of his letters and manuſcripts to be burnt, 
he carefully preſerved theſe in a private drawer of his 
cabinet. In turning over theſe memorandums, he met 
with the names of ſeveral perſons that he had been for- 
merly obliged to, which-afforded him proper opportu- 
nities of ſhewing his gratitude. 

Whilſt he was regent in the convent of St Law- 
rence, at Naples, he had cultivated a particular friend- 
ſhip with Signior John Caponelli, a lawyer, who did 
him many ſervices: His wife, Prudentia Fava, had ſo 
great an opinion of him, that ſhe left her conkeſſor, a 
Carmelite Friar, and made choice of him for her 22 
tual director. They frequently invited him to dine and 
ſup with them, and made him ſeveral little preſents of 
linen, and other wearables. As he uſed to entruſt them 
with his neareſt concerns, and acquainted them with 
all the quarrels and broils he was from time to time en- 
gaged in with his brethren ; they were his conſtant ad- 
vocates, defending him with great warmth in all com- 
panies, and were ſo loth to part with him, when he 
left Naples, that they came a day's journey with him 
in their coach. He kept up a correſpondence with 
them about a year; but, Caponelli dying, he heard no 
more from Fava. 

As he was looking one day into his memento, he 
happened to meet with an account of the friendſhip, 
and many favours he had received from theſe two per- 
ſons; upon which he ordered a meſſenger to go on pur- 
poſe to Naples, and bring him a particular account of 
the circumſtances of Caponelli s family ; when he heard 
that both he and Fava, who had married a ſecond huſ- 
band, died without children, he expreſſed a good deal 
of concern, as it deprived him of an opportunity of 
making them any recompence: This induced him to 
make a freſh enquiry, whether Caponelli, or Fava, had 
any relations, tho' never ſo diſtant, and of what occu- 
pation they were : At laſt he found out a notary, that 
called himſelf couſin to Caponelli, who was very poor, 
and had a * family. He heard likewiſe of a nephew to 
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Fava, who was a ſoldier, and ſerjeant under Alexander 


Farneſe, then in Flanders. For the notary, he imme- 
diately bought a very good houſe in Naples, and gave 


him 3000 crowns, the intereſt of which he was to re- 


ceive for his own uſes, and the principal to provide his 
three daughters with fortunes, when they married, or 
put on the veil : Beſides this, he made him a preſent 
of 500 more, 1n ready money, and recommended him 
to the notice of ſeveral public officers and magiſ- 


trates, who employed him in all their affairs, out of re- 


gard to Sixtus, and promoted him to a very profitable 
poſt in the law. 

He likewiſe ſent for his two ſons to Rome, the eldeſt 
about ten, the other eight years old, furniſhed them 
with clothes and neceſſaries, and ſent them to ſchool 
at Bologna, where one of them died ſoon after : The 


other came to be nuncio at Malta, in the time of 


Paul V. Tue nephew of Fava was made colonel of 


the infantry at Rome, and married, by the particular 


requeſt of Sixtus, who was deſirous the name of Fava 
ſhould be kept up, and gave him another honourable 
employment at Naples, whither he retired, after his be- 
nefactor's death, his commiſſion being taken from him, 
by the next Pope, for behaving diſhonourably 1 in a duel 
that he was engaged in. 

Whilſt he was bachelor in divinity, and reſided at 
Macereta, he went, one day, to a ſhoe-maker's W 
buy a pair of ſhoes; after they had diſputed a good 
while about the price, the ſhoe-maker told him, 
© would take no leſs than ſeven Julios [6].” Montalto 
could not afford then to give more than fix; and ſaid, 
„Perhaps, I ſhall be able to give you the ſeventh ſome 
„ time or other.” Some time or other, replied the 
% ſhoe-maker, but when will that be? When you come 
*© to be Pope?“ Yes, ſaid Montalto, that I will, with 
* all my heart, and pay you intereſt for your money 
„„ Well then, anſwered the ſnoemaker, ſince 


[6] A Julio, is an Italian coin, worth about Sixpence. 


« 136 
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{© I ſee you are not without hopes of being Pope, you 
** ſhall &en have them upon thoſe terms.” Montalto 


aſked him his name, and faid, © He would be ſure to - 
remember the bargain,” which ſet the ſhoemaker'a a 


laughing. This he put down in his diary, amongſt 
other occurrences of the —_ at his return to 'the 
convent. | 
When he met with it, in turning over TR journal: 
after he was Pope, he ſent to Macerata, to' know if the 


ſhoemaker was yet alive; and being informed that he 


was, he ordered the governor of that place to ſend him 


up directly to Rome, guarded by one of his officers, 


without letting him know' the reaſon of it. 


As it was above 40 years ſince this affair happened; 


the ſhoemaker had entirely forgot it, and could not 


conceive the meaning of being ſent for by his Holinefs. 


As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, he was introduced into 
the Pope's preſence, who aſked him, * If he had ever 
* ſeen him at Macerata.” The poor ſhoemaker almoſt 
frighted out of his wits, ſaid, Never, that he re- 
collected.“ No, fays Sixtus, don't you remember 
that J once bought a pair of "ſhoes of vou there?“ 
The ſhoemaker, more confounded than ever, ſaid, 
He knew nothing at all of the matter.“ Well then, 
2 „ lays the Pope, I muſt remember for you; I am in 
your debt, and ſent for you hither to be paid.” The 
ban who could not comprehend the meaning 
of this, ſtood ſpeechleſs, till the Pope explained the 
myſtery, by ſaying, © You formerly ſold me a pair 
ol ſhoes, in the price of which you gave me credit 
for a julio; ; that I promiſed to pay you with intereſt 
when I was Pope; now that is come to paſs, I have 
* a mind to ſhew myſelf an honeſt man, by being as 
good as my word ;” and immediately ordered his 
majordomo to ſee how much the intereſt of a julio, at 
5 per cent. came to in 40 years, and then to pay him 


both principal and intereſt, diſmiſſing him with, An- 
date in pace, Go in peace. The ſhoemaker went away 


very welt pleaſed, and had already . a large 
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ſam; but when the majordomo came to him again, 
with three julios in his hand, and faid, ** There's your 
money, write a receipt for i it,” he began to mutter; 


4 meeting ſome of his countrymen, who waited, 


with impatience, at the gates, to know on what account 
he was ſent for, he told them, © His Holineſs had made 
* him come to Rome only to pay him three julios; 
* complaining, that his journey had already coſt him 
* above 20 crowns, without reckoning the expence of 
his return.” 

Sixtus could not help laughing very heartily, when 
his ſpies gave him an account of the ſhoemaker's be- 
haviour ; and that he was ſetting out again directly for 
Macerata in a. very peeviſh humour. But he had 
ſcarcely got out of Rome, before he was overtaken by 
a meſſenger, with orders to return; for his Holineſs 
nad forgot ſomething that he deſigned to ſay to him.” 
When he came before the Pope a ſecond time, he was 
aſked by him, Whether he had any ſon; and an- 
ſwering, That he had one, who was in orders, and 
%a ſervite,” the Pope bid him ſend for him to Rome, 
and ſtay himſelf till he came. In the mean time, he 
made a ſtrict enquiry into his life and converſation ; 
and finding him a man of good character, he gave 
him a biſhopric in the kingdom of Naples. The 
ſhoemaker coming ſoon after to return thanks, Sixtus 
ſaid to him, We hope you are now ſatisfied for the 


= uſe of your julio.” 


N-t leſs grateful and humorous was his behaviour 
to father Salviati, of the Auguſtine order. We have 
already taken notice of : the manner in which he left 
Florence, in the year 1564, upon the account of ſome 
diſputes with his general, who {ſent to all the convents 


of the Franciſcans, between that place and Rome, to 


apprehend and confine him as a deſerter; that Mon- 
talto ſuſpecting it, took another rout, and avoided all 
the houſes of that order. In this. expedition. he arrived 
one evening, at a convent of Auguſtines, of which fa- 


ther Salviati, a young man, very civil and obliging in 
| his 


* 
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his behaviour, was the prior. Tho' Montalto thought 
fit to conceal the rank he held in his order from him, 
he, nevertheleſs, received him very hoſpitably; and, 
as the chamber where ſtrangers uſually lodged at that 
time, happened to be out of repair, he gave him part 
of his own bed. When Montalto took his leave, in 
the morning, either becauſe he really wanted money, 
or to make a trial of his friendſhip, he aſked him to 
lend him four crowns, which he promiſed to pay again 
in a ſhort time. Salviati readily complied with the 
requeſt, and took his note, which he had wrote in a 
different hand from what he commonly uſed, and 
ſigned with a ſham name. The Auguſtine having wait- 
ed a long time without hearing any thing from his 
debtor, aſked ſome of the Franciſcans if they knew 
ſuch a one of their order, calling him by the name 
which he had ſubſcribed to the note, hut could not get 
any intelligence of him, there being no religious of 
that name, that he could find, amongſt the Franciſcans. 
Sixtus, meeting with an account of this adventure in 
his journal, ordered the genetal of the Auguſtines to 
ſend for father Salviati, if he' was yet alive, for he 
wanted to ſee and ſpeak to him. This religious being 
engaged, at that time, in a quarrel with his biſhop, 
about ſome trifling matter (as is often the caſe betwixt 
biſhops and regulars) the biſhop complained of him to 
the congregation of cardinals, that is appointed to 
adjuſt ſuch diſputes; and the general imagined his 
Holineſs had ſent for Salviati, to reprimand, or, per- 
haps, to puniſh him for his contumacy : He was con- 
firmed in his opinion, by the grave, or rather angry 
manner, in which he had given him that order; and, 
thinking it would pleaſe the Pope, delivered him into 
the hands of four monks, to be guarded by them all 
the way, who were as lordly, and kept as ſtrict a watch 
over him, as if they had been ſo many archers. 
The biſhop, hearing of the manner in which Sal- 
viati was conducted to Rome, began to triumph exceed- 
_ ngly, as he thought it was in conſequence of the com- 
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complaint he had made againſt him by the cardinals 
to the Pope, who, he did not queſtion, would handle 
him with his uſual ſeverity ; and could not help ſaying 


to his chapter, in the gaiety of his heart, Pm mighty 


glad I have found a way to curb the inſolence of this 
* Auguſtine; we muſt do theſe things ſometimes, 
to humble ſuch people, and teach them to behave 
* with proper reſpect to their biſhop.” 

Salviati thought himſelf ruined; all his friends ad- 
viſed him to wait upon the biſhop, and make a ſub- 
miſſion to him, to ſee if it was potlible to ſoften him 
that way, but the monks that were ſent to attend 
him, were ſo officious, they would not give him time 
to do this. When he arrived at Rome, he was carried 
directly to the Pope, by his general, who, being or- 
dered to withdraw, left him alone with his holineſs; 
poor Salviati trembled ſo, that he could hardly ſpeak; 
and began to make apologies and excuſes for his beha- 
viour to the biſhop, as he could not poſſibly think of 
any other reaſon .why he was ſent for: Sixtus, who 
knew nothing at all of this difference, pretended to be 
acquainted with it, and ſaid, ©* You are highly to be 
* blamed for behaving i in that diſreſpectful manner to 
** your biſhop, who is a prelate of great worth: but 
** that is not the occaſion of our ſending for you at pre- 
** ſent: you are accuſed of embezzling the goods and 
revenue of your convent, which we ſhall call you 
to an account for; but firſt we are willing to hear 
** what you have to ſay for yourſelf.” Salviati took a 
little courage, wi:en he found he was ſent for upon an 


affair that would prove much to his honour, if it came to 


be examined into, as he had conſiderably augmented the 


eſtate of the convent, by his good management and 


cxconomy ; and ſaid, in a very humble manner, He 
* ſhould willingly ſubmit to any puniſhment his Holi: 
* neſs thought proper to inflict upon him, if he was 
found guiliy of what he charged him with.” Sixtus 
replied, in a ſtern manner, Take care what you ſay, 


77 "M we have proof ſufficient to > conviet you. Is it not true, 
cc 
| that 
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„ that when you were Prior of an Auguſtine convent, 
in the year 1564, a religious of the Franciſcan order 
* lodged with you one night, and borrowed four crowns 
+ when he went away the next morning, which he ne- 
ver paid you again? Now we deſire to know, what 
right you had to diſpoſe of your convent's money 
in that manner.” Salviati recollected the thing, but 
did not in the leaſt dream, that Sixtus was the perton 
he had formerly lent the money to; and ventured to 
ſay, It is very true, moſt holy father; and I ſhould 


Le 


a raſcal, and gave me a note with a ſham name to 
* it; and notwithſtanding I have made all poſſible 
enquiries, I have never been able to hear any thing 


ſaid, © You need not be at any farther trouble in 
nin your enquiries; for, take my word for it, you will 
never find him: But he has ordered us to pay that 
debt, and to return you his thanks. Are you content, 


* to take us for your debtor?“ Salviati, upon this, 
began to think he remembered ſomething of his face, 


and to ſuſpect he was the very man; ſo that the plea- 
ſure he received from what the Pope ſaid laſt, was much 
abated by the fear he was in, of having provoked him 
by the harſh names of knave and raſcal. Sixtus, 
who eaſily perceived from outward appearances, how 
violently he was agitated within, and was impatient to 
acknowledge the favours he had received from him, 
put an end to his pain, by ſaying, * It is high time to 
** ſhew our gratitude ; we are the perſon you were ſo 
kind to; and you received us hoſpitably in your 
convent, it is but juſt we ſhould entertain you in the 
** ſame manner: And calling for cardinal Montalto, he 
ordered him to appoint Salviati an apartment in his pa- 
lace, and to entertain him at his table, till he found 
ſome way of providing for him. | 85 
The general of the Auguſtines, who waited to ſee 
the ſſue of this interview, was very well pleaſed to find 
a It 


have lent him more if he had aſked me, for he ſeemed 
to be an honeſt man, but he proved a knave, and 


of him.” The Pope could not forbear ſmiling, and 
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it ſo different from what he expected; and went with 
Salviati to wait upon Cardinal Montalto, who treated 


them with much courteſy and complaiſance: But it is 


ſcarce poſſible to expreſs the aſtoniſhment of the bi- 
ſhop, when he was informed by a friend (whom he 
had deſired to ſend him an exact account of the pro- 


ceedings againſt Salviati), That inſtead of being ſent 


* for to be. puniſhed for his inſolence, as he expected, 


he had an apartment aſſigned him in the vatican, and 


* was entertained by his Holineſs like one of his re- 
* lations.” 

During the ſpace of a month or more, that he 
ſtaid at Rome, the Pope ſent for him ſeveral times, to 
examine his capacity, and find out what fort of pre- 
ferment would pleaſe him beſt : He at firſt deſigned to 
have made him general of his order, and the general 


a biſhop; but as he perceived he was deſirous of leav- 


ing the regulars he gave him a conſiderable biſhop- 
ric, that happened to be vacant at that time. This 
promotion, which was a ſufficient recompence, and 


much greater than he could expect, was highly agree- 


able to Salviati, an honour to his order, a heart-break- 
ing to his adverſary, to ſee him upon an equal footing 


with himſelf, a ſurprize to all the world; and gave 


Paſquin occaſion to ſay, that * were now ſold 
for four crowns a-piece. 

Several other things of this kind he did, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of every body, as it was inconceiv- 
able how he could recolle& the moſt trifing and mi- 
nute circumſtances of tranſactions that happened ſo 
long ago. If we conſider the great care and exactneſs 
with which he regiſtered every accident that had befal- 
len him thro' the whole courſe of his life, one would 
think he muſt have had ſome preſentiment, or fore- 
knowledge of what he was to be: But nothing gave 
him ſo much pleaſure, as looking over the occurrences 


that happened whilſthe lived in a cloyſter. 


When he heard of any one's death, that had ever 


done him a ſervice, he ſeemed much ieernoed that he 


had 


| 
; 
] 
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had loſt an opportunity of making them a recompence, 

which he uſed to do commonly to the neareſt relations: 
As for thoſe that had at any time done him a prejudice, 

if he did them no good, he at leaſt did them#no harm, 

but ſeemed to deſpiſe the injuries his enemeies had en- 
deavoured to do him. Whenever he exhorted any bo- 
dy to forgive affronts, or ill uſage, he uſed to propoſe 
himſelf as an examle to them, and ſaid, ©* If we were 
_ & to revenge all the perſecutions that have been raiſed 
** againſt us, we muſt deſtroy no inconſiderable part 

« of the Franciſcan order.“ 

Toward the latter end of the year he ordered a feſ- 
tival to be celebrated, in honour of St. Bonaventure, as 
a doctor of the church [7]: He had fo great an eſteem 
for the works of this father, that he began a com- 
mentary upon them whulſt he was a monk, from the 
finiſhing of which he was prevented, as he ſaid, by the 


V] Doctor of 35 Church, is a title given to ſoine of the 8. 
thers, whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt generally 
followed and allowed. In the Greek church are, Athanaſius, Baſil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Chry ſoſtom: In the Latin, Jerome, Au- 
guſtine, Gregory the Great, Ambroſe, and Bonaventure. In the 
Roman breviary, there is a particular office for thoſe that are doc- 
torated. DoQor, is alſo an appellation, joined to ſeveral ſpecific 
epithets, wherein the merit of ſuch as the ſchools acknowledged 
for their maſters conſiſted. Thus Alexander Hales is called the ir- 
refragable doctor, and the fountain of life, as Poſſevinus ſays ; 
Thomas Aquinas, the angelical doctor; Bonaventure, the ſera- 
phic doQor ; Duns Scotus the ſubtile ; Raymond Lully, the illu- 
minated ; Roger Bacon, the admirable ; William Ocham, the ſin- 
gular ; John Gerſon and Cardinal Cuſa, the moſt Chriſtian ; Dio- 
nyſius, the Carthuſian, the extatic doctor; and an infinity of 
others to be met with in eccleſiaſtical writers. —Eodem anno 
Sixtus 8. Bonaventuram ex Franciſcano ordine, Balneo Regio in 
Erruria natum, qui anno Chriſti 1274 Lugduni deceſſit, et ſepultus 
eſt, jampridem inter ſanQos Sixto quarto itidem Franciſcano olim 
relatum, ordini ſuo ac profeſſioni majorem ex eo auctoritatem con- 
ciliare cupiens, Eecleſiæ Doctorem pronunciavit, et Beatis Hiero- 
nymo, Auguſtino, Ambroſio, Gregorio P. P. quintum adjenxit, ac 
omni ejus ſeripta undique conquiſitia, et adprobata Conſtantii Sa- 
mani, ex eodem ordine Cardinalis ſtudio ac curd edi, et tanquam 
canonica ſine cenſurã admitti voluit. Thuan. lib. 100. i 
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 gret; and declared, It would give him great ſatisfac- 


| held the chapels {8] in St. Peter's; but Sixtus ordered 


' ſhare of power under the late Pope, 
endeavours to inſinuate themſelves into the good graces 


tertainments, made on purpoſe for him at their con- 


vent. 


“ ſing to them.“ 


ſaid, To be ſure, you thought you were ſpeaking to 


by ſaying, ** They were never ſo poor as at preſent.” 


church, is called, Holding a chapel. 
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continual ſquabbles he was engaged in with his bre- 
thren; a circumſtance that he often mentioned with re- 


tion, if any one elſe would go thro? with it.” | 
The popes, according to antient cuſtom, had always 


them to be held in all the principal churches, as he 
thought it unreaſonable that only one church ſhould en- 
Joy this honour, - 

The Jeſuits, who had been 8 with a large 
uſed their utmoſt 


of Sixtus, and with that view paid great court to his 
nephew, whom they uſed frequently to invite to en- 


They got him to propoſe one of their order to 
his Holineſs for a confeſſor; but he ſaid, pretty ſmart- 
iy, © It would be better for the church, if the Jeſuits 
confeſſede to the Pope, inſtead of the Pope confeſ- 
One day, at the requeſt of theſe fa- 
thers, he went to hear maſs in their church; after it was 
over, their pupils repeated ſeveral declamations, and 
copies of verſes, in praiſe of his predeceſſor, who was 
the fourider of their college, and had beſtowed many 
other conſiderable favours upon them, to which he 
liſtened with great attention; and when they had done, 


7 Gregory, but our name is Sixtus.“ Another time, 
being invited to honour one of the feſtivals with his 
preſence, and they deſiring him to walk thro' their 
convent, and take notice of the neatneſs of their 
kitchen, the convenience of their refectory, and lodg- 
ing- rooms, We had much rather ſee your trea- 
fury,“ ſaid he; but the rector modeſtly excuſed i, 


So much the better, ” anſwered Sixtus, for riches 


[8] The ceremony of canonization, or creating San of the 


9 poil 
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© ſpoil eccleſiaſtics.“ The ſaying was a little ſevere, 
tho' he had an eſteem. for the order, and employed 
them upon many occaſions, eſpecially as ſpies; and 
often uſed to ſay, © They were the moſt uſeful ſociety 
belonging to the church; and that he had the greater 
„value for them, as they ſeldom aſked him for any 
« thing 7 nes 105 | 

Before his time there were only 13 wards, or divi- 
ſions, in the city, but he added another, viz. Del Borgo; 
and appointed a commillary over each of them, whom 
he ordered to give him a'weekly account of every thing 
that happened in his reſpective diſtrict ; eſpecially of all 
ſtrangers that either reſided in Rome, or paſſed thro? 
it. One of theſe commiſſaries, a perion of good ef- 
teem and reputation, being guilty of ſome little omiſ- 
hon in the diſcharge of his duty, Sixtus ordered him 
to be ſtripped in the moſt public place of his diviſion, 
by a fellow with a eat of nine tails in his hand, as if 
he was to be whipped ;- but after all, excuſed him for 
that time, with threats of puniſhing him ſeverely the 
next. | | 
He ſent officers through the whole eccleſiaſtical fate, 
to prevent the exportation of grain, commanding his 
ſubjects, on the heavieſt penalties, not to ſell any to fo- 
reigners; and fined ſeveral merchants who had diſ- 
obeyed his order. This foreſight cauſed ſuch plenty, 
and filled the public magazines at ſo cheap a rate, that 
beſides good intereſt for the money, the apoſtolic 
chamber reaped no {mall advantage from it. 

It was his deſign to have made all the courtezans 
live by themſelves in one diviſion, like the Jews; but 
the governor having repreſented the impoſſibility of it, 
from the vaſt number there was of them, he expreſſed 
a concern that they ſhould be ſuffered to live promiſcu- 
ouſly amongſt modeſt women. The moſt notorious of 
them he baniſhed, thinking, when he had reduced the 
number, he could ealily accompliſh his firſt deſign ; 
but he met with ſo many difficulties in his project, that 
he was forced to give it up. T8 

This 
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n ſi priſtina libertas reftituatur. Thuan, 


This baniſhment was the cauſe of two evils, in par- 
ticular; firſt, that they who were whores in private, now 
become profeſſed ones: In the ſecond place, it occa- 
ſioned another execrable vice to encreaſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, that many of the confeſſors went on purpoſe to 
inform the Pope of it, fo that he was obliged to recall 
his edict, and ſuffer them to return [q]. 

At this time flouriſhed father Chriſtopher Clavious, a 
Feſuit, of the German nation, and the ableſt mathema-. 
tician Europe had ſeen of many ages; he was in ſo 
much eſteem with Sixtus, that he uſed to ſay, * The 
having educated ſuch a man was ſufficient honour to 
* the Jeluits, even tho' they had no other merit to 
* plead.” He had, likewiſe, a very great reſpect for 
father Philip Diaz, an Obſervantine [10], Thomas Tra- 
gillo, a Dominican, Henry Henriquez, Francis Le Deſme 


and Lewis Molina, Jeſuits, all celebrated divines, of- 


ten declaring, it would be a ſincere pleaſure to him to 
reward their labours, if they would apply themſelves 


to the advancement of Chriſtianity, and the converſion 


of heretics. | 

He was not only an encourager of learning and arts, 
but of arms, and military ſcience, and as he had vaſt 
deſigns to carry on, very ſoon after he came to the pon- 


[o] In meretrices etiam, quarum Romæ a multo tempore fre- 
quens et publicum mercimontum erat, multa ſevera decrevit; quas 
aut urbe quam primum excedere, aut nubere, et, fi non obtempe- 
rarent, publice flagellis cædi, juſſit. Cum vero moneretur inter 
tot cœlibes, ſublatis fœminis, majoris vitii, quod Romanis jam olim 
B. Paulus exprobravit, periculum ſubeſſe; ita eas tulit, et lupinari 
includerentur, nec, ut prius, libere per totam urbem interdiu noe- 
tuve Vagarentur ; ratus, pudore utrinque incuſſo, et illas priori vi- 
iz renuntlatufas, et viros infamiam veritos, ad ea loca non ituros : 
Eas vero que in meretricis profeſſione morerentur in ſterquilinio 
defodi mandavit. Intercetlit initio Senatus, a Sacro ordine, qui pa- 
lam non audebat, clam inſtigatus, hoc decreto, hoſpitiorum pretia 
vileſcere, et ad nikilum redigi, et libertatem antiquam tolli, idem— 
que, quod dixi, periculum imminere, dictitans, nec matronarum 
pudicitiam inter tot cœlibes integram et inconcuſſam, aliter ſervari, 


[ic] A braach of the Franciſcan order. 


tificate, 


te, 
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tificate, he laboured, with much diligence, to eſtabliſh 
funds, to raiſe forces, to build gallies, to erect forti- 
fications; and for this purpoſe ſent for Clavius to aſſiſt 
him, as engineer. The world was ſurprized to ſee that 
aperſon, educated in acloyſter, whoſe ſole ſtudy had 
been divinity, without any military knowledge, or in- 
ſtruction, ſhould on a ſudden commence ſoldier, and 


make ſuch preparations for warhke undertakings. 


He put an end to this year by creating eight cardi- 
nals (tho' there were ten hats vacant) all men of 
extraordinary merit, and moſt of them perſons of high 
birth ; one of them was Hippolitus Aldobrandino, after- 
wards Clement VIII. His promotion was fo agreeable to 
the people, that the whole city rung with acclamations 
of long live Cardinal St. Pancras, which was the title 
he had taken. It gave him great ſatisfaction that his 
choice was ſo well approved of, as he had publiſhed a 
bull not long before, in which he declared, He would 
call none to any function in the church whatſoever, 
but thoſe that he knew worthy of it; that it ſhould 
be his particular care to ſearch for ſuch perſons, 
wherever they were to be found, without any appli- 
cation, or importunity, or intereſt making, which he 
abhorred, and would always diſcourage to the utmoſt 
of his power; that ſuch as had really any merit 
would fully it, in his opinion, by making uſe of thoſe 
methods to advance themſelves; and ſuch as had 
none, might be aſſured, that no recommendation 
ſhould ever procure them any.“ Never any Pope 
was leſs teazed, or importuned, than he, in ſuch affairs; 
as every body was afraid to ſolicit any favour, after ſo 
public a declaration. 


End of the SixrH Book. 
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E firſt interval of leiſure that Sixtus had after 
| his coronation, he undertook, with infinite la- 
bour and expence, to traniport the obeliſk that noy 
ſtands in the piazza of the vatican. It lay buried in 


dirt and obſcurity behind the ſacriſty of St. Peter's 
where he uſed to go ſometimes, whilſt he was a monk, 


to admire this monument of the grandeur of ancient 
Rome, often expreſſing his concern, to ſee it negleCted 
in that ſhameſul manner; and ſaid, He could wiſn 
to be Pope, if it was only to reſtore it to its former 


„glory.“ And, indeed, next to juſtice, he beſtowed 
his farſt cares upon it, labouring a whole year without 


intermiſſion, only to remove it to that piazza : For this 
purpoſe he cauſed a wonderful engine, of new invention 
to be conſtructed, which drew great numbers of peo- 
ple from all' parts of Italy, and elſewhere, to ſee it, 
This obeliſk is made of a kind of marble, called Py- 
ropecide, from its being variegated with marks that look 
as if they were occaſioned by fire: It is termed by ſome, 
Oriental Granite, by others, Syeneſe ſtone, from its be- 
ing got at Syena, a town of that name near Thebes, 
where the kings of Egypt, who were very fond of ered 
ing obeliſks, pyramids, and ſuch like fabrics, uſed 
to dig up their ſtone: It was hewn out of the quarry 
about the time of Numa Pompilius, by Nocoreus, or 
Nuncoreus, king of Egypt. Some authors ſay, that i 


is not now entire, but fell as they were endeavouring 


to erect it, and broke into two pieces ; Nocoreus took 


the larger, which was about 100 cubits long [1], and 
| con- 


Fr} An the ſcripture we find two different cubits, one of them 


equal (as Dr. Arbuthnot ſays) to an Engliſh foot, nine inches, and 


$88 of an inch; being a fourth part of the fathom, double the 
ſpan, and ſix times the palm. The other equal to one foot, and 


324. of a foot, or the 400th part of a ſtadium, The Romans _ 
| ; 
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conſecrated it to Apollo, by the direction of an oracle, 
which he had conſulted, to know what he muſt offer 
to that deity, upon the recovery of his fight, after he 
had been many years blind : The other piece, about 
72 feet long, is the obeliſk we are ſpeaking of, and 
was brought to Rome, with 42 others of various ſizes, 
which were ſet up in different parts of the city: It was 
dedicated to the emperor Auguſtus, and Tiberius, his 
adopted ſon, with this inſcription, which is yet legi- 
ble: EN 


DIVO. CAESARI. DIVI. IVLII. F. AVG. 
TIBERIO. CAESARI. DIVI. AVG. F. 
AVGVSTO. SACRVM. 


It was imagined by many, for a long time, that the 
aſhes of the emperor Auguſtus were encloſed in a great 
ball of bronze, which was placed on the top of this 
obeliſk ; but Dominick Fontana, a celebrated architect, 
whom the Pope ſent for to tranſport this enormous 
weight, after a careful examination found, that it was 
ſolid, and caſt in a mould, without any appearance that 
there had ever been the leait aperture, through which 
they could put any thing into it; that the holes now 
ſcen in it were made by muſket, or harquebuſs ſhor, 
when Rome was laſt taken; and what was imagined to 
be the aſhes of Auguſtus, nothing but common duſt, 
that had got into them. The abſurdity of this opinion 
is further evinced by the ſuperb Mauſoleum, which that 
emperor built for himſelf and his family, of which the 
magnificent ruins are yet to be ſeen, near the gate of 
Madonna del Popolo, in the quarter of St. Roche. 
Many of Sixtus's predeceſſors had the ſame deſign 


in the beginning of their reign, among others, Ju- 


lius II, 


had a cubit equal to one Englith foot, five inches, and 2% of 
an inch, Father Mercenne makes the Hebrew cubit, one focr, 
four digits, and five lines, with regard to the foot of the capitol. 
According to Hero, the geometrical cubit is 24 digits ; and accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, the foot is 3 of the Roman cubit, . e. ſixteen 
digits, or finger breadths. | 
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lius II, Paul III, Paul IV, uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
accompliſh - it, and conſulted with the moſt ſkilful ar- 
chitects of their times; but the difficulty, as well as 
the expence of ſuch an undertaking, or perhaps their 
attention to ſome other affair of greater importance, 
occaſioned them to lay it aſide ; and Sixtus, who made 
it a point of honour to ſurmount every bilge: that 
impeded his defigns, not only undertook, but accom- 
pliſhed that arduous and noble enterprize, contrary to 
the opinion and expectation of all the world. 

He appointed a congregation of cardinals, and other 
perſons of experience in ſuch affairs, to concert proper 
meaſures for the execution of this deſign, frequently 
aſſiſting at their meetings, and at laſt fixed upon a me- 
thod that ſucceeded ; ſeveral medals of bronze were 
laid under the foundation of the pedeſtal, to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of the fact, with two coffers, or 
cheſts of ſtone, in which they encloſed 12 coins, with 
the head of Sixtus on one ſide, and different devices on 
the other; on ſome of them, was repreſented a man 
ſlezping under a tree, in an open field, with this mot- 
to, PERFECTA SECVRITAS, perfect ſecurity: On others 
were three mountains, upon one of which was a Cor- 
nucopia ; upon another, a branch of laurel ; and upon 
the third, a (word, with the point upwards, which ſerved 
for a prop, or fulcrum, to a ballance, with the motto, 
FECIT IN MONTE CONVIVIVM PINGVIVM, alluding to 
his coat of arms, and to the peace, plenty, and juſtice, 
that he had eſtabliſhed in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate [2]. 
There were ſome with St. Francis, kneeling before a 
crucifix, near a church, that ſeemed falling, with 
theſe words, VADE FRANCISCE, ET REPARA DOM vu 
| MEAM rA LABITVR: Go Francis and repair my 
** falling houſe.” Some with Pius V. on one ſide, and 
religion, and juſtice, holding a ballance on the other. 
Two of them were of gold, in honour of that pontiff. 


[2] In this mountain ſhall the Lord of Hefts make, unto all peo- 
le, a feaſt of fat things, full of marrow, Iſaiah xxv. 6. 
They 
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They laid others upon a piece of Travertine ſtone (fo 
cala, from the name of the quarry where it was got) 
in the foundation, with a {Jab of white marble over 
them, on which was engraven, in Latin, the name of 
the Pope, and that of the architect, his country, and 
family; with an inſcription relating the means that 
were uſed, and the time it took to erect the obeliſk. 
Upon this were placed ſeveral medals of Sixtus, with 
another ſmooth piece of marble over them : after 
which, they laid the firſt ſtones of the pedeſtal, and 
finiſhed it in a beautiful manner, with a cornice, and 
entablature of bronze, that ſupported the whole. 

Many of the cardinals, and nobility, eſpecially the 
Medicis, Colonne, and Urſmi, deſired the Pope would 
give them leave to bury ſome medals, with their name 
and effigies upon them; which he conſented to, on con- 
dition that his own head ſhould be on the other fide. 
Several of the ambaſſadors, and miniſters of foreign 
powers, reſiding there at that time, threw in others, 
on which their maſters were repreſented upon their 
knees at his Holineſs's feet : but count Olivarez, am- 
baſſador from the king of Spain, having ſtamped ſome 
with his maſter on one ſide, and himſelf on the other, 
the Pope deſired © He would be pleaſed to keep them 
* till they built ſome palace at Madrid.“ 
| To erect this obeliſk, Fontana, who was the archi- 
tect, ſpent above a year in making the wooden ma- 
chine, or caſtle (as it was called) before mentioned ; 
there were 40 capſtans made ule of, each of which 
was worked by four of the beſt horſes, and 20 of the 
ſtrongeſt men they could get ſo that theſe alone em- 
ployed 160 horſes, and 800 men, beſides 400 more 
that were engaged in other ſervices, and this for the 
[pace of a whole month. 

Upon the top of the machine there was a bell, and 
a trumpet; when Fontana made a ſignal to the trum- 
peter, he ſounded the trumpet, upon which all hands 
heaved together, till the bell rung, which was a ſignal 


to 
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to leave off. By this method, the confuſion was pre- 
vented, which would otherwiſe have happened from 
the variety of noiſe, that muſt neceſſarily have been 
occaſioned by ſuch a number of men, and every thing 
carried on with the greateſt order and regularity. It 
was finally erected upon Wedneſday the roth of Septem- 
ber 1586, and conſecrated the Friday following to the 
Holy Croſs. On the top of which was placed a crucifix, 
wherein was inlaid a piece (as it is ſaid) of the real 
croſs on which our Saviour ſuffered. 

Sixtus granted great indulgences to thoſe that 
kneeled down to it, and ſaid three pater noſters and 
as many Ave Marias, with a prayer for the exaltation 
of the Holy Church, and the proſperity of the Pope. 80 
that whilſt he lived, either out of devotion or complai- 
fance, there were daily thouſands of people upon their 
knees before it, which gave great pleaſure to Sixtus, 
who uſed to look at them out of his window. 

On the top of it was written in gold letters, fo 
large that they were legible to thoſe that ſtood on the 
ground : FO 


SANCTISSIMAE CRVCI SACRAVIT 
SIXTUS v. PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, 
A PRIORE SEDE AVVLSVM 
ET CAESARIBVS AVGVSTO ET TIBERIO 
| I. L. ABLATVM. * 


The pedeſtal is of marble, and 36 feet high; the 
obeliſk itfelf 72, and the croſs 5; fo that the whole 
height is 113 feet. Upon each angle of the baſe, is 
a lion of ſolid bronze, in a couchant poſture, which 
ſupport the obeliſk upon their backs. The expence 
of tranſporting and erecting it, with the ornaments 
and gilding, amounted to 38,000 crowns, beſides the 
metal for the croſs and lions, which was paid for out 


* Schroderus ſays .0BLATUM, and leaves out J. L. 


of 
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of the Apoſtolic Chamber. Upon the four ſides of 


the baſe are the following inſcriptions : 


On that towards the Eaſt, 


E cc CRV DOMINI, 
FVGITE PAR TES ADVERSAE, 
VICIT LEO DE TRIBV IVDA. 


To the Weſt, 


CHRISTVS VINCIT, CHRIST'VS REGNAT, 
__CHRISTVS IMPERAT, 
CHRIST VS AB OMNI MALO PLEBEM [3] SVAM 
| | DEFENDAT.. 


To the North, 


SIXTVS V. PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, 
| CRVCI INVICTA, 
OBELISCUM VATICAN U, 
ABIMPVRA SUPERSTITIONE EXPI ATUM, 
IVSTVS AC FELICIVS CONSECRAVIT, 
ANNO MDLXXXVI. PONT. II. 


To the South, 


TVs V. PONT. MAX. OBELISCUM VATICA- 
NUM, 
DIS GENTIVM IMPIO CVLTV DICATVM, 
ADAPOSTOLORVM LIMINAOFEROSOLABORE 
TRANSTVLIT, 
ANNO MDLXXXVI. PONT. II. 


A little below the inſcription an the third ſide Six- 
tus permitted the following to be engraven, to immor- 
talize the memory of the architect. | 


DOMINICVS F ONTANA, 
EX AGRO MILIACGRI, NOVOCOMEN SIS, 
TRANSTVLIT ET EREXIT. 


[3] I ſhould think Plebem a very indifferent word to be made 
uſe of upon this occaſion ; but it muſt be placed to the account of 


vixtus. I doubt the reader will meet with ſeveral W in 
as Latin, _ are juſtly "oO to 5 
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Many of the poets and wits of thoſe times offered 
their ſervice to write inſcriptions for it; but Sixtus civil- 
ly refuſed them; and, avoiding all pomp of expreſſion, 
compoſed them himſelf, in that plainneſs and ſimplicity 

of ſtyle, which he thought would be the longeſt intel- 
ligible. e 
In the month of March, the ſame year, the duke of 

Oſſuna, viceroy of Naples, arrived at Rome, with a very 
ſplended and numerous train, to kiſs the Pope's feet, in 
his maſter's name. The great reputation he had ac- 
quired of an able miniſter and politician, made his Ho- 
lineſs very deſirous of ſeeing him, fo that he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary marks of honour and favour, 
-as his public entry was the moſt magnificent of any 
ambaſſador's, ſince his acceſſion to the pontificate. 
Sixtus admitted him to four or five audiences; ſeem- 
ing to take much pleaſure in hearing him diſcourſe up- 
on affairs in general, and ſuch as did not immediately 
concern or relate to the Spaniſh intereſt, tho' he wanted 
(according to his maſter's inſtructions) to have entered 
into a private negociation with him; but the Pope al- 
ways declined it, and turned the converſation upon 
ſome other topic,, which occaſioned the duke to tell 
the ambaſſador in ordinary, who aſked him one day as 
he came from the Pope, How his negotiation ſucceed- 
** ed?” © That he gave him many fine words, but per- 
formed nothing.” To which the other replied, 
*© Then your excellency is a favourite with him; for 
he not only avoids coming to the point with us, 
** but abuſes us into the bargain.” | 

The viceroy, after having met with much outward 
reſpe& and ceremony, left Rome a good deal diſſatiſ- 
fied, that he had not been able to draw the Pope into 
any negociation, or to obtain the leaſt favour he aſked 
of him. Don Pedro de Toledo, who commanded the 
gallies of Spain, was juſt arrived at Gaieta, with a de- 
ſign to make a deſcent upon the coaſt of Barbary, and 
ſent to compliment the viceroy with an offer of con- 
voying him back to Naples: But this civility RD 
2 | 5 a ſor 
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a ſort of diſpute betwixt them about the titles they 
gave each other in their letters, which ended in a quar- 
rel: Such are the conſequences that attend the fobliſn 
cuſtom of aſſuming pompous and magnificent titles 5 
now happily almoſt laid aſide in Italy. ; 

The difference betwixt theſe two. great noblemen ; 
being much talked of by every body, the Pope called 
a con ſiſtory, and ordered the cardinals to receive no 
letters from any prince whatſoever, that were not ſu- 

perſeribed with the titles that were due to them, which 
occaſioned people to ſay, That his Holineſs gave the 
* ſpit to others, but kept the meat himſelf.” 

The duke was glad to get away from Rome, not on- 
ly upon account of the vaſt expence he was at to 
keep up the ſplendour of his embaſſy, but becauſe his 
preſence was neceſſary at Naples, to give orders about 
the public rejoicings that were ſoon to be celebrated 
there upon the birth of the duke of Savoy's firſt ſon, - 
by Donna Catherino, daughter of the K. of Spain. 
Sixtus, upon this occaſion, tent a nuncio extraordinary 
to congratulate the duke at Turin, for whom he pro- 
feſſed a very high eſteem, and uſed to call him the 
fourth evangeliſt; meaning by the other three, the K. 

of Navarre, "Queen Elizabeth, and himſelf. | 255 

About this time news came to Rome, that the Proteſ- 
tants had over- run all the country about Cologne, burnt 
above go villages, taken a fort at Bonne, and been tam- 
pering with the garriſon of that city to revolt, Which 
put the elector into ſuch a conſternation, that he de- 
termined to retire into Bavaria, and leave the whole” 


rd province to their mercy. a 
iſ- When the Pope was informed of this, he immediate- 
ito ly wrote to the; biſhop of Vercelli, his legate in that 
ed country, to diſſuade the elector from a deſign ſo pre- 
the Judicial to his honour, and the cauſe of religion ; to en- 
de- courage him by his aſſurances of certain and ſpeedy 
nd aſfiſtance from the catholic powers, to whom he him- 
on- {elf ſent very preſſing letters for that purpoſe ; earneſtly 
ned cxhorting Alexander Farneſe, who then commanded the 


ſoft — — K. of 
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K. of Spain's armies in Flanders, with great renown, 
to exert himſelf vigorouſly in the Elector's defence: 
Which had ſo great an effect upon him, that he marched 
immediately to his relief; and having taken Grave and 
Venlo, he came in perlon before Nuis, a place about 
ten leagues from Cologne, and ſubject to the Elector, 
where the Proteſtants were ſo well fortified, that they 
thought it impregnable, both with reſpect to their 
number, plenty of proviſions and ammunition, and 
its advantageous ſituation. But Farneſe truſting to his 
valour, or rather, as he ſaid, to the aſſiſtance of the 
Lord of Hoſts, ſat down before! it, and carried on the 
ſiege with ſo much reſolution, that, notwithſtanding 
their bravadoes, and giving out, ** That they would 
defend themſelves to the very laſt drop of their 
* blood,” the courage of the beſieged began to fail. 
To animate this genera] to carry on the war with, 
vigour, his Holineſs ſent the Abbe Grimani (one of 
his chamberlains, and afterwards Patriarch of Ve- 
nice) with a hat and ſword, which he had folemnly- 
conſecrated at Rome. When Farneſe heard of the 
Abbe's arrival at a place near Nuis, the 22d of July, 
he ſent an Aid du Camp to deſire, He would be pleaſed 
* to ſuſpend the ceremony, and ſtay at Ruremond, for 
5 fear of cauſing any delay or interruption in an en- 
ce terprize he had undertaken for the glory of God, 
© and defence of the Catholic religion, and ta whichs 
ehe had at preſent devoted his whole time and appli- 
©.-cation;” and ſaid, That if, by God's blefling, he 
*© ſucceeded in it, he ſhould have a better title to the 
% honour which his Holineſs was pleaſed to confer upon 
« him, in ſending him ſo ineſtimable a preſent, and 
* ſhould be at leiſure to receive it in a proper manner, 
* and witha ceremony ſuitable to the occaſion.” 
The town was taken in four days, and not only plun- 
dered, but burnt to the ground; the officers not being 
able to reſtrain the fury and rage which the ſoldiers 
expreſſed againſt the Proteſtants. The ſhortneſs of the 
time in which the place was taken, was a great addition 
to 
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to Farneſe's glory, as it had formerly been, in vain, at- 
tempted by Charles of Burgundy, with a numerous ar- 
my, who was forced to abandon it, after a ſiege of ele- 
ven months. =. : | 

Amongſt the compliments and congratulations, that 
were ſent him by all the neighbouring Princes upon 
this ſucceſs, the duke imagined it would be a proper 
time to receive Grimani with the preſents from his Ho- 
lineſs; and the Elector preſſed him very earneſtly to 
celebrate the feſtival in his capital; but he thought it 
would be more honourable, as well as ſoldier-like, to 
do it in the camp, and in his own tent, which was 
pitched over-againſt Guadenthel, one of the principal 
forts, in the taking of which he had behaved with un- 
common bravery. It was extremely grateful to the 
ſoldiers, to ſee themſelves admitted by their general 

to a ſhare in the rejoicings that were to be made upon 

this occaſion; and they omitted no pains to prepare 
every thing that could conduce to the ſplendor of the 
ceremony. | 

On the firſt of Auguſt, the whole army being under 
arms, and divided into three battalions, were drawn up 
round the duke's tent, which was converted into a 
chapel, richly decorated, for the reception of the ge- 
neral officers, the ambaſſadors of the Pope and Em- 
peror, and ſome other princes and towns in Flanders, 
and the Low Countries. os. £ 
The duke of Parma, having the Elector of Cologne 
on his right hand, and the duke of Cleves on the left, 
received the ſacrament from the biſhop of Vercelli, who 
repreſented his Holineſs, and the conſecrated {ſword 
and hat, as an acknowledgement of the ſervices he 
had done the church, from the hands of Grimani, who 
was introduced by ſome officers of the higheſt diſtinc- 
tion in the army: The hilt and ſcabbard of the ſword 

were ſet with jewels of great value: There were many 

alſo upon the hat, which was made of black velvet, 
fringed with gold. His Holineſs, ſparing no expence 
to reward a general that had ſo valiently defended the 

lte | cathohc 
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Catholic faith, and at the ſame time to ſhew his eſ- 
teem for cardinal Farneſe, his uncle, who ſeemed to 
apprehend that he had loſt the Pope's favour. 0 | 

To add to the folemnity, the bithop of Vercelli ha- 
rangued them in an eloquent oration, in which he ac- 
quainted them with the nature, origin, reaſon, and an- 
tiquity of the Popes conſecrating armour, upon the 
evening of Chriſtmas- day, to make preſents of to ſuch 
princes and generals as worthily exerted themſelves in 
the defence of the Chriſtian Religion, concluding with 
a prayer to God, That the hat might be an helmet 
of falvation to the duke, and his whole army; and 
the ſword prove, like the ſword of Gideon, always 
*. victorious in his hands, againſt the enemies of Jeſus 
n 

This was ſucceeded by the 3 and acclamations 
of the whole camp, the firing of the artillery, tilts, 
and tournaments, with every {ort of mirth and re- 
joicing. 

The duke then gave a mage entertainment to 
all the perſons of diſtinction, that had aſſiſted at this 
ceremony, and made the biſhop of Vercelli ſit on his 
right, and Grimani on the left hand; amongſt many 
other healths at dinner, that of the Pope was drunk 
upon the knee, with drums beating, trumpets ſounding, 
and a diſcharge of all the artillery. 

About this time, the Pope judging it neceſſary to 
ſend a nuncio into Poland, fixed upon Hannibal de Ca- 
pua, archbiſhop of Naples, with- whom he had culti- 
vated a friendſhip, when he formerly read divinity 
lectures in that city, that had continued ever ſince: 
It was not, however, the friendſhip he had for this pre- 
late, but his great merit that had induced him to make 
choice of him; he being likewiſe of a very noble fa- 
mily, and long experience in the ee of Kate 
affairs. 

Nie ſet out in October, with an equipage ſuitable to 
his dignity ; but whilſt he was upon his journey, the 
news of the king of Poland's death arrived at Rome. 


As. this prince died without children, there was 8 
reaſon 
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reaſon to apprehend the fatal diſtractions, that uſually 
attend the election of a king in that country; upon 
which account, the Pope immediately called a conſiſto- 
ry, to deliberate upon proper meaſures to avert thoſe 
evils; in which ſome of the cardinals, entreated him 
to ſend one of their brethren, of the greateſt prudence, 
and diſtinction, Who, by his weight and influence, 
might prevail upon the Poles to chuſe a perſon worthy 
of the crown, not only for his princely ane 
but his zeal and attachment to the H. See. 

Sixtus, however, who plainly perceived their defi ign 
in this was only to have the archbiſhop recalled, took 
little notice of their requeſt, either becauſe he ſaw it 
proceeded from envy, or thought him ſufficiently qua- 
| fied for that embaſſy, and ſaid, He did not ſee why 

* there might not be as many brains under a green 
* hat[4], as a red one.” And ſent orders to the nun- 
cio to proceed on his | journey. 

This winter the duke of Oſſuna left Nee having 
governed that Kingdom as viceroy four years, and diſ- 
patched a gentleman to acquaint the Pope with his de- 
parture, deſiring his benediction. Sixtus ſeemed pleaſed 
with the compliment, and ſent back the perſon that 
brought it, loaded with medals and relics. Don John 
de Zunids count de Miranda, ſucceeded him, who had 
the reputation of being a very juſt and incorrupt ma- 
giſtrate; but was of ſo mild and gentle a diſpoſition, 
that many looked upon him as a weak man, and not 
fit for that high poſt. 

The Pope ſeemed glad of Oſſuna's departure; he was 
too vigilant and clear-ſighted to be ſurprized, or de- 
ceived ; his care and prudence, had hitherto traverſed 
all deſigns upon that kingdom, and. his inviolable fide- 
lity to the intereſts of his maſter, made Sixtus look up- 
on him with a degree of impatience, as-he found him 
an obſtacle to his deſigns upon ſeveral parts of Italy: 

Whereas the ſupineneſs and indolence of Zunica, gave 


[4} The Roman Catholic archbiſhops, and Hips, | wear green 
hats, and the cardinals red ones. 1 
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him reaſon to hope, that he might now eaſily bring his 


Book VII. 


ſchemes to bear. | 

Margaret of Auſtria, a natural daughter of Charles v 
whom he had four years before his marriage, by Mar- 
garet Van Geſt, a Flemiſh lady, died the beginning of 
this year, at Aquala, a city in Naples. She firſt mar- 
ried the duke of Florence, and then the duke of Par- 
ma and Placentia, and was one of the moſt illuſtrious 


perſonages of her time, having been uſed to govern- 


ment and command from her youth, and had conduct- 
ed ſeveral of the moſt arduous and important affairs of 
Europe, with a ſpirit and addreſs, that will make her 
memory immortal. Her brother, cardinal Farneſe, 
cauſed her funeral obſequies to be performed at Rome, 
in a very magnificent and folemn manner ; the Pope 
himſelf aſſiſted at them, and not only ſent a compli- 


ment of condolence to the duke of Parma, her fon, 


but ſpoke with the higheſt commendation of this prin- 
ceſs, upon all occaſions; and ſaid in public,“ That 
* ſhe had ſupported the intereſts of religion, with as 
* much zeal and conſtancy as the braveſt captains 


© could have done.” 1 
In the mean time, Sixtus did not forget his deſign 


to beautify and embelliſh the city: After he had erect- 


ed the grand obeliſk, he gave orders for another to be 
dug up near St. Roche's church, which formerly, in all 
appearance, had belo:.ged to the Mauſoleum of Augul- 
tus: It was broke in three pieces, but the architect 
had ſo ſkilfully joined them together, that it was very 
difficult to perceive the fracture. Gu”. | 
This was alſo erected by Fontana, over againſt St. 
Maria Maggiore, and many medals thrown into the 
foundation : It is 42 feet high, with a pedeſtal of com- 
mon marble, upon the four fides of which are the fol- 
lowing inſcriptions, compoſed by Sixtus : 
On the Firſt, 


CHRIS TI DEL IN AETERNVM VIVENTIS CVNA- 


BLA LAETISSIME COL O, 
Q MORTVI SEPVLCHRO AVG VSTI 


. TRISTIS SERVIEBAM. F 
6 


Book VI.. PQPE SEX Tu? 
On the Second, 8 


CHRIS TvS PER INVICTAM CRVCEM POPVLO 
PACEM PRAEBEBAT, 
QVI AVGVSTI PACE [5], 
IN PRAESEPE NASCI VOLVIT. 


On the Third, 


CHRISTVM DOMINVM, 
QVEM AVGVSTVS DE VIRGINE NASCITVRVM 
VIVENS ADORAVIT, | 
SEQVE DEINCEPS DOMINVM DICI VETVIT, 
ADORD, © * 


On the Fourth, 


SIXTVS v. PONT. MAX. 
OBELISCVM AEGYPTO ADVECTVM 
AVGVSTO IN EIVS MAVSOLEO DICATVM, 
EVERSVM DEINDE, ET IN PLVRES CONFRAC- 

= TVM PARTES 
IN VIA AD SANCTVM ROCH VM IACENTEM, 
IN PRISTINAM FORMAM RESTITVTVM, 
 SALVTIFERAE CRVCI, FELICIVS HIC ERIGI 
I's IVSSIT 
A. D. MPLXXXVIEL. 


Since we are ſpeaking of theſe ornaments and alte- 
rations which Sixtus made in Rome, it will be better, 
for the ſake of perſpicuity, to give an account of them 
all in this place; tho' according to the ſtrict rules of 
hiſtory, every particular of this kind ought to be men- 
tioned in the year it was undertaken, or finiſhed ; but 
that will be known from the date of the inſcriptions. 


15] T don't know what his Holineſs meant by the word pace, 
except the peaceable interval of Auguſtus's reign, which is badly 
expreſſed. X i 

He 
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He dug up two other obeliſks, that had lain buried 
a great number of years in the Circus Maximus, with 
an intention to have placed one of them (which, it is 
ſaid, was the largeſt that ever was brought to Rome) in 
the piazza of the Holy Apoſtles; but finding the place 
too narrow, he laid that deſign aſide, and carried it to 
the piazza of St. John de Lateran. This, like wiſe, was 
broke into three pieces; but neatly put together again, 
and erected by the ſame Fontana. It was dedicated to 
the Holy Croſs, and coins laid in the foundation. There 
are many hieroglyphics, and Egyptian figures, in bas 
relief, on every fide of it, being tranſported from 
Egypt to Rome, by the emperor Conſtantius, fon to 
Conſtantine the Great. The higheſt is 112 feet, with- 
out the baſe, and the dimenſions, at the bottom, nine 
feet and a half by eight. Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, 
it was formerly dedicated to king Ramiſius [6], and 
that the letters and figures round it are panegyrics up- 
on him. The veſſel, on board which it was brought 
over, was the largeſt then in the world. On the four 
ſides of the pedeſtal are the following inſcriptions : 


On the Firſt, 


FL.CONSTANTIVSAVG.CONSTANTINI AVG.F. 
OBELISCVM A PATRE, LOCO SVO MOTVM, 
DIVQVYE ALEXANDRIAE IACENTEM, 
TRECENTORVM REMIG VM IMPOSITVM NAVI 
MIRANDAE VASTITATIS, 

PER MARE TIBERIMQVE 


| MAGNIS MOLIBVS, ROMAM CONVECTVM 
IN CIRCO MAX. PONENDVM 8. P. QR. D. D. 


65 Raiſins, or N was K. of Egypt 1292 years before 
Cuil. 
On 
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On the Second, 


FLAVIVS CONSTANTINVS MAX. AVG. - 
CHRISTIANAE FIDEI VINDEX ET ASSERTOR, 
OBELISCVM 


ABAEGYPTIREGE IMPVRO VOTO SOLI DEDI- 


CATVM, 
 - SEDIBVS AVVLSVM SVIS, 
PER NILVM TRANSFERRI ALEXANDRIAM 
IVSSIT, 
VT NOVAM * ROMAM A SE TVNC CONDITAM 
EO DECORARET ee 10. 


On me Thiid, 


SIXTVS v. PONT. Max. 
OBELISCVM HVNC SPECIE EXIMIA 
TEMPORVM CALAMITATE FRAC TVM, 
CIRCI MAXIMIRVINIS, HVMO LIMOQVE ALTE 
DEMERSVM, 
| MVLTA IMPENSA EXTRAXIT, 
HVNC IN LOCVM MAGNO LABORE TRANSTV- 
BE. 
FORMAEQUE PRISTINAE ACCVRATE RESTI- 
Trav 
CRVCI INVICTISSIMAE DEDICAVIT 
| ANNO MDLXXXVIIL PONT. Iv. 


On the 8 


CONSTANTINYs PER CRVCEM VICTOR, 
A 8. SYLVESTRO Hic BAPTIZATVS 
CRVCIS GLORIAM PROPAGAVIT. 


The other obeliſk is leſs than this, and is alſo full 
of hieroglyphics; they dug it up by pieces, which 
are now . — It was 1 into the 
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piazza of St. Maria del populo, and there erected and 
conſecrated as the others. This was brought to Rome 
by Auguſtus Cæſar, and dedicated to the ſun, as one 
may ſee by the following ancient inſcription, till re- 


maining, 


MER. CAESAR. DIVI. F. AVGVSTVs. 
PONT. MAX. IM PER. XII. COS. XI. TRIB. POT. 
1 

AEGYPTO. IN. POTESTATEM. POPVLI. ROMA. 

Nl. RE DAC T A. 
SOLI. DON VM. [7] DEDIT 


It is $8 feet high, and was erected the laſt of all 
the four: Fontana invented a new machine for this, 
and raiſed it with much- more eaſe, and leſs expence, 
than he had done any of the others. The baſe is fine- 
ly carved, and on two of the ſides are theſe in{crip- 


tions : 


On 8 Firſt, 
SIX TVS V. PONT MAX. 
OBELISCVM HVNC A CAES. AVG. SOLI IN 
„ 
MAXIM O RITV DICATVM IMPIO, 
MISERANDA RVINA FRACTVM, OBRVTVM:- 
QVE 

FRVI, TRANSFERRI, FORMAE SVAE REDDI, 
CIRCiQVE INVICTISSIMAE DEDICARI IVSSIT 

ANNO MDLXXXIX. 


N On the Second, 
ANTE SACRAM ILLIVS AEDEM 
AVGVSTIOR LAETIORQVE SVRGO, © 
CVIVIS EX VTERO VIRGINALI AVG. IMPE- 
RANTE, 


SOL JVSTITIAE EXORTVS EST. = 
| a 


7 Leti ſays bonum: Roma antiqua Ggurata, Domum, bo 
which are nonſenſe. - 
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The expence of digging up and erecting theſe obe- 
liſks was very great, but they were ſo prodigious an 
ornament to the city, that the people, far from mur- 
muring, paid it with chearfulneſs. Tho' Sixtus was 
naturally inclined to parſimony, and deſirous of filling 
the treaſury, yet he was never deterred from the pro- 
ſecution of any deſign that he had ſet his heart on, by 


the expenſiveneſs of it. He founded a very fine cha- 


pel, in honour of the manger, that our Saviour was 
laid in at his birth, in the church of St. Maria Mag- 
giore, which he had begun three months before he 
was Pope, out of veneration for this ſacred cradle, 
which had been preſerved a long time in a place near 
this new building. Many of the cardinals, and the 
architect himſelf, adviſed him, immediately after his 
election, to enlarge it and make it more magnificent; 
but he would not alter his firſt plan, and only con- 


ſented that the inſide ſhould be of fine marble, inſtead + 


of ſtucco, ornamented with- feſtoons, and ſome figures 
in relief, which were ſo well executed, that, when 
Sixtus came to ſee it, he made the architect and work- 
men a handſome preſent.  _ | 

In the old chapel that was dedicated to the holy 
manger (yetentire) which he had a mind to have pre- 
ſerved, upon the account of its antiquity, and the great 
reſpect people had for it, he built a noble monument to 
the memory of Pius V, {8] to ſhew his gratitude for 
the many favours he had received from him, whither 
he ordered his bones to be removed as ſoon as it was 
finiſhed. Another tomb he built there for himſelf, up- 
on which he is repreſented on his knees before the 
_ manger. To this chapel he granted ſeveral privileges, 
endowed it with a handſome revenue; and, by a Bull 


[S] There is the following inſcription upon in, 


PIO v. PONT. MAX. EX ORDINE PRAEDICATORVM, 
SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. FX ORDINE MINORVM, 


GRATI ANIMI MONVNENTVM POSVIT. | 
| | | | Which 
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which he publiſhed, beginniti# after this manner, Gh- 


95 et Semper Pirgini Genetrici Marie, &c. inveſted the 
right of preſenting to it, in his own family. 33 


The firſt year of his pontificate was not galte finiſhed 
when he formed a deſigu of bringing water to the pa- 
lace at Monte Cavallo, (antiently Mons Quirinalis), 


Which was much wanted; as the Popes generally reſide 


there two or three months in the heat of the ſummer, 
for the ſake of coolneſs and freſh air. He carried hi 
fearches for water as far as a place called Colonne, where 


they found a very wholeſome and copious ſpring... 80 
many difficulties attended this undertaking, that it was 


generally thought impoſſible; yet he happily conquered 


them all, to the great ſurprize of every body, after 


cight months labour, during which time there were two 
or three, and ſometimes four thouſand men employed 
every day, according to the impediments they met 
with, in undermining and clearing away the earth. 
This Aqueduct coſt 10,000 piſtoles, including 25,000 


crowns paid to Martini Colonna, lord of the ſoil. To 


receive this water he erected a' beautiful fountain and 


baſon in the piazza of St. Suſanna, near Diocleſian's 
baths, Which he would have called after his own name, 
Fonte F ne with this ore upon it: 


ISVS V. PONT. MAX. PICENVS, 
AQVAM EX AGRO COLVMNAT, 
VIA PRAENESTINA, SINIS TRORSVNI. 
MVL TARVM COLLECTIONE ENARVM Dvcry 
r SINVOBO;::;: ::- 
A RECEPTACVLO MILL. RX A CAPITE XXII. 
A 

FELICEMQVEF DA NOMINE AN TE PONT. 'DIXIT. 

COEPIT PONT. ANNO PRIMO, 

. ABSOL VIT III. . 


He likewiſe built the gal! ery which is over the por. 
tal of St. John de Lateran, from whence the Popes give 
their benediction to the people, and embelliſhed it with 

paintings, 


2 


th 
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paintings, which repreſent the nine hierarchies or 
orders of angels, the apoſtles, prophets, martyrs, 
virgins, pontiffs, confeſſors, the emperor Conſtantine, 
and many others, worthy the notice of ſtrangers. Cloſe 
to this he built a palace for the reception of the Popes, 
when they ſhould come to viſit this church. There is 
not in the whole city, a fabric of that grandeur, be- 
gun and finiſhed by the ſame perſon. In it are many 
noble and magnificent apartments, and two large halls, 
in which there are many hiſtory- pieces of the Popes 


and emperors. The front of it, facing the obeliſk, 


is 340 feet long; and that which looks towards St. 


Maria Maggiore 335, and 137 high. There is room 


in it to entertain ſeveral princes at once, and all the 
cardinals, if ever a canonization or conſiſtory ſhould 
be held there: But his principal view was to lodge the 


emperor in it, if at any time he ſhould come to Rome: 


And, to keep it in good order, he publiſhed a decree, 
enjoining his ſucceſſors to reſide there two months in 
the year; who have ſhewn ſo little regard to it, that 
this noble edifice, which would be one of the greateſt 
ornaments of Rome, is now miſerably out of repair, 
and almoſt a ruin for want of being inhabited. | 

This year he likewiſe cauſed the holy ſtair-caſe, 
which was buried under the ruins of old houſes, to be 


tranſported to the Sanctum Sanctorum, and beautified 
that place with many fine paintings, to increaſe the de- 


votions of pilgrims, who came for the ſake of the in- 
OE which he granted to all thoſe that went up 
this ſtair-caſe upon their knees. It conſiſts of 28 ſteps, 


and is ſaid to be the ſame that was in Pilate's palace 
in Jeruſalem, which (according to tradition) our Savi- 


cur aſcended and deſcended twice. 

His next undertaking was a very large and conve- 
nient hoſpital, for the lick, wounded, maimed, and 
ſuch as were not able to maintain themſelves by labour, 
capable of containing 2000 people, without incom- 
moding each other: This was ſituated near a bridge, 
which he had built over the Tyber, called by his own 

name 


 ANNO MDLXXXVI. 


Hie placed a gilded. bronze ſtatue of St. Peter, 14 
feet high, upon the top of Trajan's pillar, which he 
conſecrated to him. It was firſt dedicated by the Ro- 
mans to that emperor, to perpetuate the memory of 


his victories o over the Parthians and Dacians (now called 
| Tran- 
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65 name [9], at the top of the Julian ſtreet, and endowed 
Fs with a yearly revenue of 5000 piſtoles, with apartments 
= for the governors and other officers belonging to it. 
0 The arms of Sixtus are fixed over the gate, with this 
| bi | | inſcription : 3 
1h SIX'TVS v. PONT. MAX. PICENVS, _ 

"pg PAVPERIBVS PF. ALENDIS, 

"2 NE PANE VESTITVQVE CAREANT, _ 
5 MVL'TO SVO COLPTANS AER E, HAS EAD ES EX- 
1 TRVXHE, 

1 APTAVIT, AMPLIAVIT, PERPETVO CENSV 
"4 DOTAVIT. 


* 
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[9] Fonte 9% tras Tewere. This bridge was built by Six- 
rus IV, and only repaired by Sixtus V, as appears from the follow- 
ing inſcription upon ir, to be ſound in Schraderus: 


| SIXTVS IV. PONT. MAX. 
AD VTILITATEM POPVLI ROMANI, _ 
PEREGRINAEQVE MVLTITVDINIS AD JVBI- 
LAEVM VENTVARAE, 
PONTEM HVNC QVEM MERITO RVPTVM VO- 
"CABANT 
A FVNDAMENTIS MAGNA CVRA ET IMPENSA 
RESTITVIT, 
SIXTVMQY E SVO DE NOMINE APPELLARE VO- 
LVIT. 
ANNO MCCCCLXXV. 

QVI TRANSIS SIXTI IV. BENFFICIO 
DEVM ROGA VT PONTIFF. O. M. DIV NOS SAL- 
VET AC SOSPITET. 

BENE VALE, » QVISQYIS ES, ; U HAEC PRECAT vs 

ERI 
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Tranſylvanians and Wallachians), which are recorded 
upon it in Alto Relievo. 5 

After this, he conſecrated Antoninus's pillar to St. 
Paul, whoſe ſtatue he erected upon it, of equal dimen- 
ſions and value with that of St. Peter. This pillar was 
firſt dedicated to the emperor Antoninus, ſurnamed, 
The Pious, by Marcus Aurelius, his ſon-in-law, who 
embelliſhed it with Baſſo Relievos, repreſenting the ex- 
ploits he had performed in Germany, againſt the Mar- 
comanni, now called Bohemians and Moravians. It was 
much defaced by tinfe, but he reſtored it to its former 
beauty. | 

rs pillar is of the ſpiral kind, and ſtands m 
the piazza of St. Mary of Loretto : You aſcend to the 
top of it by an hundred and eighty two ſteps [10] in 
the inſide. There are 44 windows to give light to the 
ſair-caſe. Round the capital is the following inſerip- 
tion, in large letters: e 


| SIXTVS v. PONT. Max. 
B. PETRO APOSTOLORVM PONTIFICI, } 
ANNO PONT. IV. 


The other is in the piazza delle Colorie, all of marble, 
with a winding ſtair-caſe, and i go ſteps (which is eight 
more than there are in Trajan's) and 41 windows; the 
ſtairs are likewiſe much higher. The figures upon it 
are ſo well executed, and in ſo juſt a proportion, that 
the higheſt don't appear leſs than the loweſt. The 
ſtatue of St. Paul on the top, has this inſcription un- 
der it, in capitals: 79 


SIXTVS v. S. PAVLO APOST. 
PONT. A. IV. 


* 
a os 
\ 


[10] Roma antiqua figurata, ſays 123 ſteps and 15 windows; 
that it is 128 feet high, and the work of Apollodorus. It is rec- 
koned the fineſt piece of ſculpture and architecture in the world, 
lays Relation de la Cour de Rome ; and that it is 140 feet high, 
wh 192 ſteps and 44 windows. 
| "A > And 
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And upon the ſides of the pedeſtal the following : 


On the firſt, 


SIX TVS V. PONT. MAX. 
COLVMNAM HANC AB OMNI IMPIETATE EX- 
f PVRGATAM, 
S. PAVLO. APOSTOLO, 
AENEA EIVS STAT VA INAVRATA, 
| IN SVMMO VER'TICE, POSITA. 
D. D. ANNO MDLXXXIX. PONT. IV. 


On the 8 


slX TVs v. PONT. MAX. 
COLVMNAM HANC COCHLIDEM 
TMP. ANTONINO DICATAM 
MISERE LACERAM, RVINOSAMQVE, 
PRIMAE FORMAE RES TITVIT 
ANNO MDLXXXIX. PONT. IV. 


On the Third, 


MARCVS AVRELIVS IMP. | 
ARMENIS, PARTHIS, GERMANISQVE BELLO 
MAXIMO DEVICTIS, | 
TRIVMPHALEM HANC COLVMNAM, 
REBVS GESTIS INSIGNEM, 
IMP. ANTONINO PIO PATRI DEDICAVIT, 


On the Fourth, 


TRIVMPHALIS ET SACRA NVNC SVM, 
CHRISTI VERE PIVM DISCIPVLVM FERENS; 

QVI PER CRVCIS PRAEDICATIONEM 
DE ROMANIS BARBARISQYE TRIVMPHAVIT. 


He 8 at a great expence, the fintues of the 
two horſes at Monte Cavallo, which, tho' of marble, 
had not been able to reſiſt the force of time. Each 


| Ratue repreſents Alexander the Great naked, Berg” 
is 
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his horſe Bucephalus, who was ſo fierce that he would 
let no body mount him but that prince and his fa her 
Philip. They were brought by Tiridates, king of the 
Armenians, to Rome, as a preſent to Nero, and after- 
wards placed in the baths of Conſtantine, from whence 
Sixtus removed them to the Mons Quirinalis, which 


from them was called Monte Cavallo. They are ad- 


mirably executed, and the work of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, the moſt famous ſtatuaries of their times. Praxi- 
teles lived long after Phidias, and 1s faid to have vied 
with him in this performance [11]. es: 


Under the horſe of Phidias is inſcribed: 
PHIDIAS NOBILIS SCVLPTOR, 


AD ARTIFICII PRAESTANTIAM DECLARANDAM, 


ALEXANDRI BVCEPHALVM DOMANTIS EFFI- 
GIEM, 
E MARMORE EXPRESSIT. 


Under that of Praxiteles. 


PRAXITELES ECVLPTOR _ 
AD PHIDAE AEMULATIONEM SVI 
MONVMENTA INGENII POSTERIS RELINQVERE 
CVPIENS, : 


 EIVSDEM ALEXANDRI BVCEPHALIQVE SIGNA, 


FELICI CONTENTIONE PERF ECIT. 


A a 2 b Upon 


[11] Leti has fallen into an error here in common with many 
hiſtorians. For Donatus and other chronologiſts plainly ſhew, 
that Phidias lived about the 83d olympiad, and Praxiteles about 
the 104th, above 80 years after; and Alexander about the 114th, 
40 years after Praxiteles. - Theſe ſtatues were not preſented, a 
Fulvius, Leti, and others pretend, by Tiridates to Nero, but 
brought by Conſtantine out of Greece; and are more likely the 
ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux, and their favourite horſes. Urban 
VIII eraſed the modern inſcription, and only left the ancient one, 


viz. ; 


Ops PHIDIAE, upon the one, and 
* OPVS PRAXITELIS, on the other. 
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Upon the Baſe, 


| SIXTVS V. PONT. MAX. 
SIGNA ALEXANDRI MAGNI CELEBRISQVE EIVS 
-  BVCEPHALI, 
Ex ANTIQVATATIS TESTIMONIO, 
PHIDIAE ET PRAXITELES AEMVLATIONE, 
HOC MARMORE AD VIVAM EFFIGIEM EXPRESSA 
CONSTANTINO MAX. E GRAECIA ADVECTA, 
SVISQVE IN THERMIS IN HOC QVIRINALI MON- 
TE COLLOCATA, 
EMPORIS VI DEFORMATA LACERAQVE © 
AD EIVSDEM IMPERATORIS MEMORIAM VRBIS- 
QVE DECORVM, 
IN PRISTINAM FORMAM RESTITVTA, 
HIC REPONITVSSIT, 
ANNO MDLXXXIX. PONT Iv. 
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Every body was amazed to ſee ſo many vaſt under- 

takings executed with ſuch reſolution and celerity, by 
a perſon who was at the fame time ſo attentive to the 
concerns both of church and ſtate : It is ſaid, what 
he did in the few years that he was Pope, toward 
beautifying and adorning the city, exceeded all that 
nad been done by the Roman emperors. 

Having been informed that the palace at Monte Ca- 
vallo, to which he had made conſiderable additions, 
was not yet large enongh to contain his houſhold, when 
he ſhould pleaſe to reſide there, he built another ad- 
Joining to it, with a barrack to lodge his Swiſs guards 
1n, conſiſting of 200 men, who before had no conve- 
nience of this kind. 

Theſe occupations, in which he feemed Welt em- 
ployed, did not hinder him from thinking of his own 
family: After he had given them 925 Palace, near St. 
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Duos item equos inſignes e Pario marmore, ſed injuria temporis 
ac coli admodum mutilitas, qui falſis infcriptionibus Phidiæ ac 
Praxiteles nomina pre ſe ferunt, in Monte Quirinali rarà artificum 
induftria refici juſſit. Thuan. lib. 100. 

Maria 
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Maria Maggiore, he added ſeveral royal apartments 
to it, with all manner of conveniencies, and a garden, 
that for beauty and elegance, vied with that of the 
Vatican, which, they ſay, far exceeds any in Europe. 

He drew a plan for building ſeveral new ſtreets, 
which he began the ſame year; the moſt conſiderable 
of them runs from the church, di Santa Croce in Feru- 
alem, and reaches Trinita di Monti, from whence he 
deſigned to have continued it to Porto del Populo ; but 
died before it was finiſhed. It was carried on, however 
two miles (above one in a right line) ſo wide that five 
coaches might eaſily go abreaſt, and called it after his 
haptiſmal name, Strada Felice. 

He likewiſe built two others, which begin at St. 
Laurence's without the walls; one of them reaches to 
St. Maria Maggiore, and the other to the place where 
Diocleſian's baths ſtood, on the back fide of this palace, 
Another he built, which goes from St. Maria Maggiore 
to the palace of St. Mark, belonging to the Venetians. 
Another, which begins at St. John de Lateran, and 
reaches to the ancient Coliſeum [12]: And another from 
Porta Salaria, to Porta Pia. Though theſe new ſtreets 
were of very great convenience to. the public, ſome 
people could not help murmuring, and ſaid, That 
he built them for the ſake of his palace there.“ 

He ordered his architect, Fontana, to take a ſurvey 
of the Vatican, and let him know what number of 
perſons it would lodge; and being informed that it 
was not large enough to contain ſuch a houſhold as the 
dignity of the pontiff required, he added another palace 


[12] Coloſſeum, corruptly called Coliſeum, and Culiſeum, anim- 
menſe amphitheatre, built by the emperors Veſpaſian, Titus, and 
Domitian ; ſo called from being ſituated near the Coloſſus erected by 

Nero. It was reckoned the largeſt and moſt magnificent piece of 
architecture in Rome, capable of containing 87,000 ſpeCtators, 
1 inconyeniefice, or crowding each other. Martial ſays 
of it, N | | 


Omnis Cæſar io cedat labor amphitheatro ; 


Unum pro cunctis fama loquator opus. 
to 
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ful manner we now ſee it. / 
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to it, joining to the gallery which the Popes Leo, Pius, 
and Gregory, had adorned with the fineſt paintings in 
the world; ſo that now the Vatican is by much the 
largeſt and moſt ſuperb palace in Europe. 

He ſpared Gregory's chapel, and made a paſſage thro 
it, tho' he pulled down ſeveral other buildings, that 
were in his way, when he made the grand Rair-caſe 
that goes out of the Vatican to St. Peter's. This ſtair- 
caſe is of great convenience, and there is a fort of 


dignity in it; for as the Popes were before obliged to 


go out of doors, and over the piazza, every time they 
went to church, they can now paſs thither ſecretly, 
without being expoſed to the weather, or the TOP 
nities of the people. 

He repaired the tower in the Palvidere, which time 
had almoſt deſtroyed ; thinking it a pity, that a work 
fo beautiful, as well as neceſſary, ſhould fall to ruin. 
He likewiſe took compaſſion on the very ancient 
church of St. Sabine, of which there were hardly any 


remains left, and rebuilt it in ſach a manner, that it 


now exceeds any in Rome, of the ſame ſize and extent. 
He repaired the beautiful church of St. Jerome a Ra- 
pietta, from which he took his title, when he was car- 
dinal, and granted ſeveral indulgences to it. 

The prodigious number of edifices we have already 


mentioned, are ſufficient, one would think, to make 


his name immortal ; but all theſe are nothing i in com- 


pariſon of what he did to St. Peter 8, as the undertak- 


ing ſeemed impoſlible to the very architects themſelves; 
To finiſh this noble ſtructure, there wanted a dome, 


or cupola,  proportionable to its vaſt height and extent: 


His predeceſſors durſt not ſo much as attempt it: 
Sixtus, however, whoſe courage and reſolution nothing 


could daunt, being determined to conquer this difficul- 


ty, ordered an architect to draw the plan in his pre- 
ſence, commanding him, without any regard to ex- 
Pence, to exert his utmoſt art and endeavours to ac- 
compliſh it; which he did, in that grand and wonder- 


It 
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It is ſaid to be the higheſt edifice in Chriſtendom. He 
was ſo impatient to ſee it finiſned, that he daily em- 
ployed above 600 men about it, and would have dou- 
bled the number, if the architects had not aſſured him, 
that ſuch a multitude of people would create confu- 
ſion, and rather retard than expedite the work. The 
inſide is of Moſaic, in which there are the four evan- 
geliſts, of an immenſe ſize. 

One may form a judgment of the height of this 
dome, by the appearance of the ball on the top of 
it, which, tho' large enough to contain 15 or 20 per- 
ſons in the inſide, ſeems no bigger than a foot ball 
to thoſe who ſtand on the ground. It may alſo be 
gueſſed at, from a window which is about half way 
from the bottom to the top, where men appear no big- 
ger than pigmies, and the beſt eyes in the world can- 
not diſtinguiſh any particular perſon from another. 

He pulled down an old tower, built of very fine 
marble, by the emperor Severus, called the Septizo- 
num [12], and made uſe of the materials in the dome 
of St. Peter. The city was not pleaſed at the demo- 
lition of this monument of the ancient Roman gran- 
deur; but Sixtus intent upon new ornaments, did not 
give himſelf much concern about the glory of the 
ancients: f | | 
He gave many proofs of the affection and reſpect he 

had for his order, in granting them (ſeveral privileges, 
and taking care to defend them againſt the incroach- 
ments of the Reformed Conventuals, or Zoccolant friars, 
who had made many attacks upon them, and under 
pretence of reformation, had diſpoſſeſſed them of ſeve- 
ral convents, with the conſent of his prodeceſſors. 
This branch of the Franciſcan order he ſuppreſſed, as 
uſeleſs, or rather prejudicial to the ancient and true 
diſcipline of the Conventuals, and ordered them, on 


[13] The Septizonium, was a fort of a tower, or burying- 
place, built by the emperor Severus ; ſo called from ſeven colo- 
nades, or zones of pillars (with which it was ſurrounded) one 
above another, growing leſs and leſs to the top. K 
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the ſevereſt penalties, to re-unite with them, to apply 
their revenues to the fame uſes, and to admit no more 
to the noviciate; ſo that in a ſhort time they had on- 
ly one convent left, viz. St. Lucia del Monte, at Naples, 
which now belongs to the old Conventuals, who owe 
the re-eſtabliſhment and e oP of their order 
entirely to Sixtus. | 

He founded a college in the convent. of the H. 
Apoſtles, and endowed it with the revenue of a rich 
abbey in Calabria, for the maintenance of 25 ſtudents. 


This foundation, which was very advantageous to the 


religious of his order, 'as it gave them an opportunity, 
and inſpired them with an emulation to ſtudy, that 
they might qualify themſelves to be admitted into this 
college, where, after they had reſided three years, 


they proceeded regents, or lecturers of divinity. It 


is true, the rules and orders obſerved in this houſe 


were very ſtrict and ſevere ; but Sixtus, who was well 


acquainted with-the manners and behaviour of monks, 
thought this the beſt, and moſt likely method, to make 
it truly ſerviceable. This diſcipline was kept up a long 


time and to ſay a perſon was a ſcholar of St. Bona- 


venture (to whom he had dedicated this college, and 


called it by his name) was the ſame as to call him a 


very good ſcholar, and a learned divine; but when it 
began to relax, diſorder and riot crept into the college, 
and it was ſoon filled with ignorant and diſſolute peo- 
ple, to the utter ruin and ſubverſion of it; tho' Sixtus 


had taken all imaginable precautions for its continu- 


ance, by making it not ſubject to the common protec- 
tor of the order, but a particular protector, to be 
choſen by the rector, and other members of it; and 
ordered, that whenever there ſhould be a cardinal of 
the houſe of Peretti, he ſhould be the patron of it. 

His munificence was not confined to Rome alone; he 
extended it to the country round about, as far as the 
frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, not only in the 
care he took for the peace and ſafety of his ſubjects, 


but ! in building colleges, aqueducts, bridges, and an 
infinity 
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infinity of other works, merely for the public e : 
He began with the province of La Marca, his own 
country, which he excuſed from paying taxes equal to 
the reſt, tho' he did not entirely exempt it; and having 
obſerved, before he was Pope, that there was a great 
ſcarcity of learned men in that country, in order to 
encreaſe the number, and to encourage virtue and 
merit, he built a college i in Bologna, which he endowed 
with a revenue ſufficient to maintain four ſtudents, be- 
ſides a principal, lecturer and other officers. He 
once intended to have built it in Rome, buttwo reaſons 
determined him againſt it: In the firſt place he thought 
it would be looked on with an envious eye by his duc 
ceſſors, who would therefore be tempted to deſtroy it, 
or at leaſt pervert the rules and deſigns of its inſtitu- 
ton. As he intended it only for the natives of La 
Marca, he was apprehenſive they might hereafter chuſe 
the ſtadents indifferently out of any other parts of the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which he imagined would be pre- 
vented by placing it at a diſtance from Rome, and out 
of the immediate notice of his ſucceſſors. 

The ſecond reaſon was, to make Bologna more re- 
ſpectable; as he likewiſe thought it a very plentiful 
place, and much cheaper than Rome. 

Heenriched that province with two other ornaments, 
which brought it into greater renown ; the firſt was the 
effect of his particular devotion ; the ſecond of his 
love for the place of his nativity: As he always pro- 
feſſed himſelf highly obliged, upon many accounts, to 
the virgin of, Loretto, whoſe church 1s ſituated in the 
middle of it, he determined to enlarge and beautify. 
that town; and ſaid, „It was but juſt, that a men 

born in La Marca, ſhould ſhew himſelf gratefal to 

| the mother of God, for making choice of that pro- 

' vince for her reſidence, and tranſporting the houte 

© ſhe formerly inhabited in Judæa to the village of 

* Loretto *. He therefore gave immediate orders for 

Her church at Loretto was ſaid to be wiraenlouſſy removed 
ibither from Judæa, in a night's time. 

laying 
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hying the foundations of a new city, and granted 


many privileges and exemptions to ſuch as would come 


to live in it: But as it would not properly be a city 
without an epiſcopal ſee, he erected one there, and 
curtailed the revenue of the biſhopric of Recanat, 


upon which Loretto was before dependent. This was | 


a great mortification to the biſhop of Recanati; but 

as there was no remedy he was forced to fit down con- 

ent. — . 
He once thought to have ordained, by a decree, that 


nobody ſhould ever fucceed to that biſhopric, that 


was not born in the province of La Marca; but as he 
apprehended that would not be long obſerved, he dropt 
tt. The ofticers of that church, erected his ſtatue, 
as big as the life, over againſt the main gate, out of 
gratitude for the many favours. he had beftowed on 
them. | 

His next undertaking was to build a city at Le 
Grotte di Montalto, round the houſe where he was born; 


for the peopling of which he had already concerted | 


meaſures, but was obliged to lay it aſide, as impraQti- 
cable; and it was the only project he undertook, and 
did not execute, during lus pontificate, oft 
Not being able to accompliſh this, he fixed upon 
Borgo di Montalto, the largeſt of thoſe villages that 
were near the place of his birth. After he had grant- 
ed it feveral franchiſes, and immunities, he cauſed a 
new plan to be drawn by an able architect, and having 
examined it, corrected thoſe parts that he did not ap- 
prove of, with his own hand: He then appointed a 
commiſiary, and an engineer, to execute it, with orders 
to ſend him an account every week of the progreſs and 
expence of the work, daily employing there goo! la- 
bourers, beſides the inhabitants; and as it could not 
otherwiſe well be called a city, he encloſed it on ever) 
de with a ſtrong wall, and other fortifications. - 
This enterprize he found attended with very great 
difficulties, as it was neceilary to cut above 700 a 
thoms thro” a kill, where there was a rock as hard 8 


| flint, 
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flint, which the engineer was not aware of. Many of 
the cardinals murmured in ſecret at it, though they 
durſt not ſpeak out, for fear of the ſpies that continu- 
ally beſet them, as they knew what methods he gene- 
rally took to ſtop people's mouths. They could not, 
however, forbear privately condemning this fort of 
ambition, which was no ſervice either to the church 
or ſtate. | 
Sixtus, who was informed of every thing they ſaid, 
preſſed forward the work with ſo much the more vi- 
oour and earneſtneſs, and ſometimes ſaid to them, in 
1 taunting manner, What we are doing at Montalto, 
is only by way of recreation, and amuſement, to un- 
bend ourſelves a little, after the great labour and 
* fatigue we have undergone in beautifying Rome.” 
Here, likewiſe, he erected a biſhopric, with a hand- 
ſome revenue, and great privileges; and built at the 
ſame time a bridge over the Tiber, betwixt Borghetto 
and Utricoli, for the convenience of trade and paſſen- 
gers, who were often ſtopped there by the floods. | 
Tho! the Eccleſiaſtical. ſtate is finely watered with 
ſeveral rivers and lakes, which make it extremely fer- 
tile and pleaſant, Sixtus, who had always ſome great 
deſign in view, intended to bring the river Teveron to 
Rome: This, beſides the advantage which the adjacent 
lands were ſure to receive from it, would have been 
very ſerviceable to commerce, and the tranſporta- 
tion of proviſions and fruit, out of the country to the 
city : But what he conſidered moſt, was the refreſh- 
ing and purifying the atmoſphere, to which, ſtreams 
of running water very much contribute, by the con- 
ſtant undulation which the vapours that ariſe from 
them occaſion in the air, nothing being more dange- 
rous than a long calm, as it produces a ſtagnation, and 
conſequently a putrefaction of it, very often fatal to 
the inhabitants of the country round about Rome. 
Many people, it is probable, would likewiſe have 
been tempted to build country-houſes, mills, maga- 
zines, 


/ 
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zines, and other edifices; to make gardens, orchards, 
walks, and groves, upon the banks of this new. canal; 
which would have furaiſhed a beautiful landicape, and 
very much-embelliſhed the neighbouring campaign. 

It was further ſaid, that the inundations of the Tiber, 
which have often done fo much miſchief, would have 
been conſiderably diminiſhed, and that the quality of 
its water would not have been altered for the worſe, by 
diverting the courſe of the Teveron, that falls into it 
fore miles above Rome: Tho' it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, by patling thro 
Tiwoli, that abounds with ſtrata of that mineral, which 
is looked upon as a circumſtance that makes it more 
wholeſome. But admitting the water of the Tiber had 
not been quite ſo good, the detriment would have 
been over-balanced, by many advantages that might 
| have reſulted from the execution of this deſign. In 
caſes of medicine, it often happens, that the phy fician 
can't reheve one member that is indiſpoſed, without, 
perhaps, ſome prejudice to another; ſo in civil affairs, 
whilſt we endeavour to remedy one inconvenience, it 
is often impoſſible to avoid occaſioning anothers It 
muſt therefore fuffice to chuſe the leſs of two evils; 
and Sixtus would have actually undertaken it, if the 
engineers had not repreſented it to him as utterly im- 
poſlible. 

After he had laboured with ſo _ application, and 
reduced both the ſpiritual and temporal affairs of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate into good order, he began to think 
of regulating his militia : For which purpoſe he gave 
orders to have muſter-rolls made of all the ſoldiers in 
his ſervice, and to form them into battalions, ready to 
take the field upon any emergency. All his ſubjects 
Who were able to bear arms, he had enrolled, and ap- 
pointed officers in every city, to diſcpline and exer- 
ciſe them, granting them ſeveral immunities. To tis 


regulation was owing the ſuccets of Clement VIII, at 


Ferrara, in the year 1599. All the world was ſur- 


prized to fee 20,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, all 1 
0 
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of the Holy See, aſſembled in leſs than a month: A 


thing few princes in Europe were able to do, and which 
he himſelf could not have brought to paſs, if it had 
not been for the foreſight and prudent ee made 
by Sixtus. 

He ſent for three of the beſt engineers that could 
be any where procured, to give him their opinion what 
places it was moſt neceſſary to fortify in the Eccleitt- 
aſtical ſtate. After a long conſultation about it in his 
preſence, one of them ſaid, © It was very neceſſary to 
Z * purſue the plan of fortification at Caſtello F ranco, be- 

gun by Pius V, which he was obliged to abandon by 

* the war of Cyprus. ” This place 1s ſituated in the 
middle of a plain, eaſy to fortify, not commanded by 
any eminence, in a plentiful country, near Bologna, 
which would be obliged to ſuccour it, for its own ſaſe- 
ty, and that of its dependencies, and might eaſily be 
defended againſt a very great army. 

It is true Sixtus, out of regard to the memory of 
Pius, had ſome thoughts of finiſhing the works begun 
here by that pontiff: But as the conqueſt of Naples 
was his principal view (tho' he did not then think fit 
to communicate that ſecret to any one) he was chiefly 
concerned to fortify his. frontier on that fide, and take 
every Preparatory ſtep that might conduce to bring that 
enterprize to a ſucceſsful iſſue. 

The engineers, by his order, went to ſce what 
towns it would be propereſt to garriſon. They report- 
6d, „That the length of the frontier required ſevera! ; 

* that the moſt convenient would be Ripa, Tranſona, 

„ Offida, and Aſcoli, particularly the laſt, which ought 

to be very well fortified, as it immediately bordered 
. upon Naples, and was the beſt qualified to annoy the 

enemy, by the advantage of its ſituation, and the 
bravery of its inhabitants.“ On the ſide of Terra 
Sabina [14], they adviſed him to fortify Rieta, a fine 
UWn ſfuirounded by a very fertile country, which it was 


[14] The country of the antient Sabines. 


highly 
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highly neceſſary to ſecure from the inroads of an in- 
vader. They were of opinion that Terracina, Fruſinone, 
Firentino, Segna, and Anagni, but particularly Fruf- 
none and Anagni ought to be well ſecured ; and that al 
the little fortreſſes near Rome ſhould be demoliſhed, 
that they might not be of any uſe to an enemy, if they 
fell into his power. . 

They further repreſented to him, that as Civita Vec- 
chia, which mult be his ſea-port, was very ill ſupplied 
with freſh water, it was abſolutely neceſſary to furniſh 
it with a ſupply, to prevent the fatal conſequences that 
might ſome time or other proceed from ſuch a ſcarcity, | 
Upon this he gave immediate orders to. begin upon an 
. aqueduct, which was ſpeedily finiſhed, to the great ad- 

vantage of the town, as a fortified place, and the joy 
of the inhabitants. ” | 

He had a huge cheſt or coffer of bronze made, 16 
feet long, 12 wide, and as many in height, which he 
called the Ærarium Romane Eccleſiæ, the treaſury of 
the Romiſh Church, with three very: ſtrong locks to it. 
In this there were two chinks or nicks, to prevent the 
trouble of often opening it; one for gold, the other 
for ſilver to be dropt thro'. For the greater ſecurity, 
it was placed in the tower of St. Angelo, as he propoſed 
to lay up a million of crowns in it every year (for uſes 
that will be mentioned hereafter), of the beſt money, 
that was then current, which he would ſometimes be 
at the trouble of ſeeing picked out himſelf. | 

All manner of people were welcome to him that 
could point out any way of raiſing money; for which 
purpoſe he eſtabliſhed a committee, conſiſting of 12 
perſons, who were to meet in his apartment once 4 
week. They were all men well ſkilled in accounts, and 
ſuch as were thoroughly verſed in money-matters, in 
trade and the management of the finances. Every 
one of them was to bring ſuch a ſcheme in writing, 4s 
he thought belt to enrich the treaſury, without oppreſ 
fing the people. Each took an abſtract of the others 


ſcheme; and at the next meeting put down in wy 
| what 
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what he thought good or bad in it, or if he had any 
thing elſe to propoſe that he thought would turn to 
better account. The whole was examined and debated | 
2 the Pope, who reſerved the deciſion to himſelf, 

after he had left it to be reconſidered by a congrega- 
tion appointed for this purpoſe. Indeed, he did every 
tung with the matureit deliberation, as he was very 
unwilling to give up any delign that he had once un- 
dertaken. 

Theſe preparations gave great mupetm and jealouſy 
10 the neighbouring princes, eſpecially the Spaniards, 
who ſaw him ſo intent upon fortifying his frontiers, 
and putting his militia in ſuch order as to be able to 


attack them on a ſudden. 


This was not a little increaſed, when they perceived 
he likewiſe intended to have a force at ſea, having gr 
ven orders for the building of ten ſtout galleys, and 
{ent to Venice for ſome of the beſt ſhipwrights that 
could be got. This he gave out, was to do honour 

to the Holy See, and for the common . of the 

ae 

Before he began to build the galleys, he held a con- 
gregation, to ſettle a fund for their ſupport. As this 
expence was to be defrayed by the ſubjects of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate alone, he gave orders that no cardi- 
nals, but thoſe that were born ſubjects of the Holy 
See, ſhould aſſiſt at it, that they might adviſe ſuck 
ways and means of raiſing the money, as would be 
. leaſt grievous to their relations, and the reſt of the 

ate. 

The other cardinals reſented this excluſion, and 
laid, That as they had an equal title with the others 

* to be ſummoned, it ſeemed as if his Holineſs deſigned 

to deprive them of the ſhare they ought to have in 
. * thoſe conſultations, and to admit none but ſuch as 
* were born in the dominion of the church.” They 
deſired Cardinal D'Eſte®, to make remonſtrances of 
this kind to the Pope, which he did in a long conſa- 

| The — ſa ys Medicis. 
| rence 
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'rence that he had with him upon this occaſion; and 
taid, that the common character and dignity of 

* cardinals, made them all equal, and that they were 

e princes of the church as well as others.” Sixtus 
who had his anſwer ready, heard him contrary to his 
cuſtom, with a great deal of patience, and then ſaid, 
* We are very willing that your eminence and your 
* brethren ſhould be entitled princes of the church, 
but not of our ſtate.” The ſharpneſs of the reply 
ſtung D'Eſte to the quick; and tho' he knew how dan- 
gerous 1t was to provoke Sixtus, the courage and mag- 
nanimity hereditary in that noble family, and the in- 
tereſt he had in the ſucceſs of an affair that was left 
to his conduct, prompted him to ſay, “ if this be the 
E Saſe, Holy father, we might as well ſtay quietly at 
« home.” © I ſhall commend you for ſo doing, re- 
% plied Sixtus, and God be with you.” D'Eſte was 
determined to retire that night, but all the other car- 
dinals being aſſembled upon this occaſton, repreſented 
to him, that if he did, they muſt be obliged to do 
ſo too, which would ſtill more incenſe the Pope, by 
** whom they would be ſure to be roughly treated for 
„ ſuch ſort of behaviour.” This made him alter his 
relolution, and the affair dropped, Sixtus and the other 
cardinals laughing in their fleeves. 

it was-agreed in this congregation, where the Pope 
managed every thing himſelf, that theſe gallies ſhould 
be built at the expence of the provinces and, moſt con- 
{iderable towns in the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and there 
was a bull immediately iſſued out, which obliged them 
to "pay their yearly quota: Upon a calculation which 
his Holineſs ordered to be made, it was found that it 
wouid amount to the ſum of 100,000 crowns: per an- 
num. 

For the greater exactneſs he had an account this | 
and brought of the number of families in every pro- 
VINCE, that they might contribute in proportion to theit 
abilities. He taxed the ſenate and people of Rome at 


12,000 crowns; the city and territory of Bologna, 
the 
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the province of Umbria and that of Romagna the ſame. 
The province of La Marca he would willingly have 
excuſed, but thinking it would be a manifeſt injuſtice - 
to the others, and that his ſucceſſors, looking upon it 
as an act of partiality, might ſome time or other take 
an opportunity of making it pay double taxes; as it 
was the richeſt and moſt populous province in the Pope's 
dominions, he charged ut with 12,000, like the reſt. 

The patrimony of St. Peter, which is the leaſt of any, 
was taxed only 5874; that of Campania, which is ſome- 
thing richer, 6126; the city of Ancona, with its de- 
pcndencies, at 1810; Fano the ſame, though it is lu ſs 
than Aſcoli, which was included in the dependencies of 
Ancona. The clergy were taxed 12,000 (a very {mall 
proportion) , every eccleſiaſtic according to his bene- 
fice. They levied yet 5000 more upon the city and 
diſtrict of Benevento, and 8000 upon two eſtates be- 
longing to the public, 1n all 100,600 crowns. 

The firſt year's tax was immediately collected, in 
order to build two galleys directly, which he was im- 
patient to ſee finiſhed, to receive ſome of the criminais, 
| as every priſon was full of them. This pontificate 
having been, out of the neceſſity there Was for ſt:ict 
juſtice, the ſevereſt and moſt rigorous that ever was 
remembered, inſomuch that it was uſual to fee wretches 
dragged to priſon or execution every hour of the day, 
with heads and quarters ſtuck upon poles in all the 
public places of the city. | 

The Catholic Swiſs cantons ſent ambaſſadors this 
year to Rome, not only to pay their obeiſance to the 
new Pope, and kiſs his feet, but likewiſe to inform 
him of the dangerous and pitiable fituation they were 
in, with reſpect to the neighbourhood of the Proteſtants, 
* hoſe torce and numbers increaſed every day. 

Sixtus received them with a great deal of humanity, 
and having been informed by them of the ſtate of at- 
lars in their country, thought proper to ſend a Nun- 
cio, to encourage them to ſteadineis and perſeverance 
in the Catholic religion. After he had maturely con- 
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ſidered of a perſon fit for an employ of this i importance, 
he appointed John Baptiſt Santorio, biſhop of Tricario, 
a man of great merit and long experience in negocia- 
tions; and in a full conſiſtory declaied him Nuncio 


to the Catholic cantons, their confederates and al- 
lies. 


This prelate was not a little pleaſed with an oppor- 


tunity of ſhewing his zeal in the ſervice of the church; 


he left Rome in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, with a 
very ſlender attendance ; and, at his arrival in Switzer- 
land, found things in the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned 
by not having had any Nuncio there for ſeveral years. 
They ſeemed to have been abandoned by-the Holy See, 
as if they had not been members of the Romiſh com- 
munion : whereas, if a Nuncio of prudence and ad- 
dreſs had been there, when theſe Proteſtant preachers 
every where propagated their new doctrines, it might 
have prevented them from embracing the Lutheran 
religion, and kept them ſteady in the purity of the 
Catholic faith, to which they were now become fo 
indifferent, that it was believed all the cantons would 
have ſoon turned Proteſtants, if they had not been pre- 
vented by the arrival and indeſatigable labours of this 
Nunc. 

As ſoon as he came there, he acquainted them that 
he ſhould be glad to meet them aiſembled in a general 
diet, and deſired they would fend a greater number of 
deputics thither than uſual. Upon which intimation 
there was one called immediately, and aſſembled the 
£th of October. 

In this meeting there were two points carried of great 
Importance to the Holy See, for which the Pope wrote 
a particular letter of thanks to the Nuncio. The firſt 
was, that after he had himſelf given the ſacrament to 
all the deputies, he concluded a perpetual alliance be- 
twixt them and the See of Rome, to the ſervice of 
which they devoted themſelves, their children, their 
lives and fortunes, by an oath taken on their knees 


before the altar, with their hands upon the Miſlal, 
which 
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which he held open. This was paſſed into tolemn 
act, ſigned and ſealed by them all. 

The ſecond was, the conſent which Santorio obtained 
from the deputies, to have a particu'ar plac a'iizned 
for the eſtabliſhment of a free and independ nt eccl-- 
faſtical juriſdiction, which ſhould take cognizence of 
all cauſes, as well criminal as civil, belonging to eccl:- 
haſtics, with liberty to impriſon and puniſh them a 
cording to the nature of their offences. They like ie 
allotted him a piece of ground to build a priion upon 
for this purpoſe, to ſhew the authority of his juritdic- 
tion; and refuſed him nothing elſe that he Fo pro- 
per to aſk, in order to aſſert and maintain the intereſt 
of the Holy See. 

It is true, the Nuncios formerly 9 all theſe 
privileges amongſt the Swiſs ; but the magiſtraies re- 
ſenting the contempt, as they thought it, of none 
being lately ſent to them, as there were to crowned 
heads, following the example of the Venetians, abo- 
lthed the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, impriſoned aud 
puniſhed the eccleſiaſtics themſelves : but Santorio, at 
lis arrival, recovered this power, and re-eſtzbliſhed the 
antient rights and privileges of the court of Rome, at 
the expence of their ſovereign authority; a loſs which 
they have ſo much regretted ſince, that if it was to be 
done again, without doubt they would be more tena- 
cious of their liberties. 

The Nuncio applied himſelf with great diligence to 
exerciſe them almoſt continually in the duties of reli- 
gion, and reformed ſeveral abuſes that had crept in a- 
mongſt them. To overcome the difficulties which the 
Proteſtants threw in his way, he cauſed ſeveral monaſ- 
teries of the capuchins to be built, and particularly in 
Apenzel, which is a neutral canton; and wrote to the 
general of the order, to ſend hirn ſome fathers, ca- 
pable of edifying and confirming the Catholics by 
their good example, and to make head againſt the Pro- 
teltant preachers, who came from Geneva, and other 
infected places, to ſpread their falſe doctrine amor t 
BT the 
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the people, and to ſupport thoſe that were anden 
tainted with their principles. 

There happened ſome diſputes betwixt the Proteſ- 
tants and Catholics about their limits and boundaries, 
which not a little embarraſſed the Nuncio, and had like 
to have ſet the whole country in a flame, and loft him 
the Pope's favour. To execute the power given him 
of impriſoning the eccleſiaſtics with greater authority, 
he had a marſhal and a party of archers, which 
without doubt, was a moſt violent attack upon the ſo- 
vereignty of the cantons : they winked at it, however, 
either out of reſpect to the See of Roline, or the eſteem 
and affection they had for the Nuncio. | 

The marſhal having received orders to apprehend a 

preacher, purſued and took him in a houſe, Which was 
in the Proteſtant confines, and conveyed him to priſon, 
though the prieſt proteſted ſtrongly againſt it, and inſiſt- 
ed that he had no power to apprehend hun in a place 
that was not in the Nuncio's juriſdiction. Some Pro- 
teſtants, that had been witneſſes of this proceeding, 
gave immediate information of it to their magiſtrate, 
who ſent to demand the priſoner back, and to com- 
plain that he had becn ſeized in their territory ; but 
receic ed for anſwer from the canton,“ That it was no 
* affair of theirs, that it was the Nate s doing; that 
* the preacher was in his priſon, and that he muſt app 
to him for redreſs.“ 
The Proteſtants, upon this, reproached them with 
the authority they had given the Nu uncio, to the preju- 
dice of their own, of which they would one time or 
other feel the conſequence, when perhaps it was too 
late to remedy it; declaring, they acknowledged no 
ſuch power as the Nuncio pretended to, and threatened 
reprizais, if their preacher was not immediately ſet at 
liberty. 

As theſe remonſtrances had no effect, they took an 
opportunity of tcizing a pricit, that did not live far 
from their confines, in his own houſe, and carried him 
to their priton, with a reſolution not to releaſe him til 
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they ſent their preacher back again. This action ſet 
all the cantons in an uproar z both the Proteſtants and 
Cacholics held councils to deliberate what was proper 
to be done in ſo-nice a conjuncture. The Nuncio ſent 
an account of it to the Hope, from whom he received 
| this awer; © We lent you into Switzerland, not to 
{© create confuſion, but to reftore peace and unanimity 
amongſt the Catholics; not to force the Proteſtants 
'to take up arms againſt them, but to labour for the 
converſion of the one, and the preſervation of the 
other: You need to be informed, that nothing is 
of ſo delicate a nature as the point of juriſdictions, 
and that affairs of this kind ought to be managed 
with the greateſt prudence : popular tumults and ſe- 
ditions are as prejudicial to the Catholics, as they 
are ſerviceable to the Proteſtants; for which reaſon 
you ought to take all imaginable care to prevent, at 
« leaſt not to occation them. It would be a wrong 
“ meature, indeed, to give them any advantage, but 
* imprudent to tak any thing from them, for fear of 
* the conſequences; we therefore charge you, for the 
future, to proceed with the utmoſt caution, both for 
* the ſake of our repoſe and your own.” 

This anſwer, wrote with the Pope's own hand, whoſe 
temper the Nuncio was ſo well acquainted with, obliged 
him to uſe all his dexterity and addreſs to accomo- 
date the matter; which, after a long negociation, was 
at laſt thus compromiſed : the Proteſtants conſented, 
that their preacher ſhould come out of priſon as if he 
had made his eſcape, and the Catholics agreed that 
theirs ſhould be releaſed after the ſame manner. 

About this time above 50,000 Germans, Swiſs, and 
other Proteſtants, declared in favour of the king of Na- 
varre, and took up arms in his quarrel. The Catholic 
cantons were apprehenſive this great body of men 
intended to invade them, and held a council upon it 
at the Nuncio's houſe, at which the ambaſſadors of 
all the Roman Catholic powers then reſiding there were 
pretent, whom they humbly beſought to ſuecour them 

if 
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if they ſhould be attacked. The Nuncio promiſed 
them every thing that could be expected or hoped for 
from the Pope, and ſent an expreſs to inform his Holi- 
nis of it. Sixtus wrote immediately to all the Catho- 
lic cantons, and aſſured them, he would ſend both men 
and money to their aſſiſtance, if there ſhould be 
occaſion, exhorting them to continue ſteady in the 
Catholic faith, and promiſed, upon the word of a 
Pope, that he would never abandon them. 

dome days afterwards, 14,000 of the Swiſs Catho- 
lies engaged in the ſervice of the league, at the re- 
queſt of e king of France; the Nuncio who endea- 
voured to make himſelf a party in all public tranſactions, 
cauſed theſe troops to be drawn up before their depar- 
ture, and gave them the ſacrament with his own hand; 
he alſo made them ſwear upon the Holy Evangeliſts, 
Walch ne tendered to them, that they would never fight 
but for the intereſt of the Catholic relivion, and 
that if the king ſhould at any time join with the Proteſ- 
talits, they would immediately lay down their arms, and 


return home. 


Theſe proceedings of the Nuncio, which were ex- 
tremely agreeable to the court of Rome, were followed 
by another attempt, equally remarkable, to extend his 
authority. The canton of Lucerne, after the time of 
harveſt, claimed a large quantity of grain from the 
canons of Brone, contrary to the eſpecial edicts and 
decrees of the Pope, which forbid the laity to make 
any demand of that kind from the clergy, as it would 
be uſurping a power over them, that he had expreſsly 
commandcd them not to acknowledge: the Nuncio, 


piquæd at this demand, enjoined the canons not to 


comply with the ſummons of the ſecular magiſtrate, or | 
own their authority, and threatned, in caſe of diſobe- 
dience, not only to write to Rome, but immediately 
excommunicate them. 

Upon this occaſion, the Proteſtants ld not fail to 
repreſent to them, How much their honour was con- 


cerned, nay, that their very independence and liber- 
£c 
ties 
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berties were at ſtake; and that if they acknowledged 
the nuncio's juriſdiction, inſtead of being ſovereigns, 
„ they would ſoon become ſla ves.“ 

The nuncio; who was acquainted with theſe endea- 
vours of the Proteſtants to embroil the canton of -Lu- 
cerne with the court of Rome, uſed every artifice to 
make their inſtigations of no effect. For this purpoſe, 
he called together all the principal inhabitants of the 
canton in the great church, without letting them know 
the occaſion of it, and as ſoon as they were aſſembled 
expoſed the holy ſacrament, amidſt a great. number 
of lighted candles, upon the bigh altar, on the left 
hand of which he ſtood, accompanied by three Jeſus, 
aud made a diſcourſe, in which he repreſented to them, 
with much vehemence, the reaſons he had to complain 
of them, omitting no argument that he thought could 
move them to repent, and acknowledge their fault. 

This harangue delivered in ſo pathetic a manner, 
had ſuch an effect upon them, that they expreſſed a 
great deal of concern for what they had done, and 
iwore ſolemnly never more to make any dem nd upon 
the canons of Brone. Before they went out of the 
church, the nuncio prevailed upon them to ſign an 
inſtrument drawn up to the ſame purpoſe, which he 1m- 
mediately ſent to Rome. Many of them publicly aſked 
his pardon, and ſaid, * They had been put upon it 
„by the Proteſtants.” 

After the difference occaſioned by the change of 
nuncio's, betwixt the Pope and K. of France was 
compoſed, as we have related, the K. wrote to the 
Pope to deſire his leave to levy 100,000 Crowns upon 
his clergy, aſſuring him he would employ it to the ex- 
tirpation of Hugonots, who daily encreaſed in his king- 
dom. He likewiſe entreated the nuncio, who ſaw the 
diſtreſs he was in, to repreſent it to his Holineſs; and 
Piſani delivered memorials every day at Rome to the 
lame effect, urging bim, in the moſt preſſing manner, 
not to refuſe his maſter this favour, as there were ſo 

many ſtrong and juſt reaſons for granting it. 5 
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The Pope was not willing either to grant or deny 
this requeit, but anſwered according to the cuſtom of 
that court, when they have not a mind to give their 
conſent to any thing that is aſked of them, We ſhall 
* ſee; we ſhall conſider of it [15};” which in effect, 
is the fame as an abſolute demal. Piſani underſtood 
this ſort of language pretty well, and ſent word of it 
to de court of France; from whence the King and his 
miniſters perceived that the Duke of Guile and the 
]-:{2ue had been perſuading the Pope not to comply 
Wii its and fecing himſelf without money, ready to 
be cruſhed betwixt the two factions of the league and 
the Hugonots, thought it would be no bad expedient to 
enter into A treaty with the latter, the manag-ment of 
which he left to the Queen mother, who concluded it 
with, them, upon the following conditions, viz. ** That 
* the town of Marans ſhould remain neutral for the 
ben fit of both parties; that the K. of Navarre - 
ſhouid appoint a governor of his own religion; 
that the garriſon, ſhould be one half Catholics, and . 
the other Ptoteſtants; and that the King ſhould re- 
„tire with his troops to the further ſide of the 
Charante:“ With tome other articles, very advan- 
tageous to the Hugonots. 

The league and the Pariſians were terribly alarmed 
at this treaty, but above all the Duke of Guiſe, who 
ſent an expreſs to Rome, wrote with his own hand, in 
which he ſaid, That the intereſts of religion were 
* betrayed in France ; that the Hugonots were openly 
“ favoured, as appeared by ſtopping the courſe of the 
war, which muſt of neceſſity have been very ſoon 
ended, to the honour of the holy league ; that the 
King was plainly eſtranged and alienated from the 
Catholic cauſc, and uſed all means to cheriſh and 
ſupport hereſy in the kingdom.“ 

Tho' tie king fo carefully concealed his deſigns, that 
nobody was able to penetrate into them, this treat) 
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with the Hugonots gave people occaſion to harbour ſen- 
iments, not at all to his advantage, and fo encreaſed 
the Duke of Guiſe's ſuſpicions, who was very diſcern- 
ing and quick-fighted, that he thought himſelf obliged 
to tend an account of it to Sixtus. 

As toon as it was known at Rome, the Pope ſent for 
the French ambaſſador, and made heavy complaints of 
his maſter's behaviour, with many reproaches, and 
treated him as a Heretic. After this he called a con- 
itory, in which he ſpoke of that prince with the 
higheſt reſentment, and declaimed in a moſt furious 
manner, againſt the treaty which he had made with 
the K. of Navarre, whom he had ſo lately excommu- 
nicated. He ſent orders at the ſame time to his nun- 
cio in France, to go in his name to the King, and tell 
lim, © That he would never forget the grievous affront 
* he had offered to him and the H. See, and that he 

bound it impoſlible not to reſent it.” 

The nuncio, who, at the Duke of Guilty ſolicita- 
tion, had already made his complaints to the King, 
before he received the Pope's orders, had nothing fur- 
| ther to add upon that head; however, he thought pro- 
per to renew his inſtances; and to give them the great- 
er weight, went with the Pope's letter to his majeſty. 


The King anſwered the nuncio's reproaches' with 


ſome ſharpneſs, tho' he was naturally of a very mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, and ſaid, That having per- 
* ceived the obſtinacy and unwillingneſs of the clergy 
in his kingdom, to contribute like faithful and loy- 
al ſubjects, to the immenſe expences of the war, 
and the difficulty which the court of Rome made of 
granting him a power to levy the inſignificant ſum 
of 100,000 crowns upon them, he thought he 
might liſten to the propoſals of peace that were made 
to him, without doing violence to his conſcience, or 
acting in a manner unworthy of a Chriſtian prince, 
in procuring the peace of his people, after they had 
been ſo long and fo cruelly harraſſed by the mi- 
a [cries of a civil war : That it was a very fine thing 
indeed 
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The Pope was not willing either to grant or deny 
this requeſt, but anſwered according to the cuſtom of 
that court, when they have not a mind to give their 
conſent to any thing that is aſked of them,“ 'We ſhall 
„ fee; we ſhall conſider of it [15};” which in effect, 
is the fame as an abſolute demial. Piſani underſtood - 
this ſort of language pretty well, and ſent word of it 
to he court of France; from whence the King and his 
e perceived that the Duke of Guiſe and the 
I-:2ue had been perſuading the Pope not to comply 
Wide; and ſeeing himſelf without money, ready to 
be cruſhed betwixt the two factions of the league and 
the Hugonots, thought it would be no bad expedient to 
enter into A treaty with the latter, the manag- ment of 
which he l-ft to the Queen mother, who concluded it 
witli them, upon the following conditions, viz. ** That 
* the town of Marans ſhould remain neutral for the 


* ben fit of both parties; that the K. of Navarre 


* ſhould appoint a governor of his own religion 


that the garriſon, ſhould be one half Catholics, and 
the other Ptoteſtants; and that the King ſhould re- 
* tire with his troops to the further ſide of the 
Charante :” With ſome other articles, very advan- 
tageous to the Hugonots. 

The league and the Pariſians were terribly alarmed 
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at this treaty, but above all the Duke of Guiſe, who. 


{ſent an expreſs to Rome, wrote with his own hand, in 
which he ſaid, That the intereſts of religion were 
** betrayed in France; that the Hugonots were openly 
favoured, as appeared by ſtopping the courſe of the 
war, which muſt of necethity have been very ſoon 
ended, to the -honour of the holy league ; that the 
King was plainly eſtranged and alienated from the 
Catholic cauſe, and uſed all means to cheriſh and 
ſupport hereſy in the kingdom.” 

Tho' the king ſo carefully concealed his deſigns, that 
nobudy was able to penetrate into them, this treaty 
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with the Hugonots gave people occaſion to harbour ſen- 
timents, not at all to his advantage, and fo encreaſed 


the Duke of Guiſe's ſuſpicions, who was very diſcern- 


ing and quick-ſ1ghted, that he thought himſelf obliged 
to lend an account of it to Sixtus. 

As ſoon as it was known at Rome, the Pope ſent for 
the French ambaſſador, and made heavy complaints of 
his maſter's behaviour, with many reproaches, and 
treaied him as a Heretic. After this he called a con- 
ſtory, in which he ſpoke of that prince with the 


higheſt reſentment, and declaimed in a moſt furious 


manner, againſt the treaty which he had made with 
the K. of Navarre, whom he had ſo lately excommu- 
nicated. He ſent orders at the ſame time to his nun- 


cio in France, to go in his name to the King, and tell 


him, “ That he would never forget the grievous affront 
6 he had offered to him and the H. See, and that he 
+ found it 1mpothble not to reſent it.” 

The nuncio, who, at the Duke of Guile ſolicita- 
tion, had already made his complaints to the King, 
before he received the Pope's orders, had nothing fur- 
ther to add upon that head; however, he thought pro- 
per to renew his inſtances; and to give them the great- 
er weight, went with the Pope” s letter to his majeſty. 

The King anſwered the nuncio's reproaches with 
ſome ſharpneſs, tho' he was naturally of a very mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, and ſaid, That having per- 
ccived the obſtinacy and unwillingneſs of the clergy 
in his kingdom, to contribute like faithful and loy- 
al ſubjects, to the immenſe expences of the war, 
and the difficulty which the court of Rome made of 
granting him a power to levy the inſignificant ſum 
of 100,000 crowns upon them, he thought he 
might liſten to the propoſals of peace that were made 
to him, without doing violence to his conſcience, or 
acting in a manner unworthy of a Chriſtian prince, 
in procuring the peace of his people, after they had 
been ſo long and ſo cruelly harraſſed by the mi- 
** ſeries of a civil war : That it was a very fine thing 

indeed 
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* gation of foreigners, with which his kingdom was 


aſſure his Holineſs, © That he would never do an) 
thing prejudicial to the intereſts of the Catholic 
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indeed for his Holineſs to fit down at a diſtance, 
“ and regulate the affairs of his kingdom by letters 
* and meſlages; and that it was the duty of a good 
„ ſhepherd'to watch over his flock himſelf, to be al- 
* ways preſent with them, to be anxious for their 
& ſafety, and to relieve their wants, and not to abandon 
„ them to the careleſſneſs and negligence of ftrangers 
* and hirelings.” 

The nuncio replied, © That the only way to eſta- 
* bliſh a firm and laſting peace in his kingdom, was 
% to pluck up hereſy by the roots, to prevent it ever 
“% ſprouting again; that the ſalvation of his ſoul was 
* to be conſidered before all the advantages of this 
* world; that the only intention of the war, under- 
© taken by the league, was to give repoſe to the 


„ kingdom; that the king of Navarre, and the prince 


* of Conde, being both excommunicated, would not 
& be able to hold out long.” To mollify the King a 
little, and to diſſuade him from putting the laſt hand 
to this treaty, he added, That ſome of the prelates 
of his kingdom, had never refuſed to contribute to- 
© wards the expences of the war, and that others 
„ would be more ſubmithve for the future.“ And con- 
cluded with ſaying, © That he durſt take upon him 
e to affirm, he might depend upon his requeſt being 
„granted by the court of Rome; that his Holinels 
* ſeemed well diſpoſed to it, and that nothing was 
* wanting to accompliſh it, but a proper behaviour 
* and complaiſance.” 

When the King found the nuncio began to talk in 
terms of more reſpect, he likewiſe, on his ſide, ſeemed 
to moderate his reſentment, and told him, in a very 
civil manner, © That to free himſelf from that inun- 


then overwhelmed, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
* temporize a little, and accommodate himſelf to the 
& preſent circumſtances of affairs :”” Conjuring him to 


religion 
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religion, the honour of the Holy See, or BY: peace 
+ of his own conſcience.” With which declaration 
the nuncio was highly pleaſed, and ſent an immediate 
account of it to the Pope. 
The ambaſſadors of the Proteſtant German princes 


arrived at Paris at this juncture, to treat in favour of 


the Hugonots, with orders to make remonſtrances upon 
ſeveral heads, which all centered in complaining, Of 
” the King's not keeping his word; the infraction of 


_* {everal declarations, in which he had promiſed and 


* {worn to grant liberty of conſcience to his Froteſtant 
' ſubjects, and ſaying they were perſuaded he had 
* done it out of complaiſance to the Pope, whoſe in- 


* {table ambition and thirſt of Chriſtian blood made 


him unworthy of his name and office, or to have any 
© reſpect ſhewn him by other Princes. 
They concluded their diſcourſe in a menacing ſort 
of a manner, and gave him to underſtand, ** That if 


he continued to follow the counſels of Rome; their 


* maſters, united with the Proteſtants by the ties of 
birth, intereſt, and religion, would certainly declare 
in favour of thoſe in France. | 

The King, jealous of his authority, to the laſt de- 
gree, was extremely provoked at their infolence ; and 
antwered, That he held his crown from God alone; 
„that he had power to make laws or publiſh ordi- 
nances, and grant ſuch favours and privileges, as 
* he thought neceflary for the welfare of his ſubjects; 
„that he was entirely at liberty to alter or abrogate 
them, whenever he judged proper, according to the 
inſpirations of the Almighty.” And, to their great 
lurprize, ſaid many things in juſtification of the Pope, 
againſt the complaints they had made of him. 

They deſired he would give them his anſwer in 
writing; but he refuſed it, and ſaid, He could not 

, lufticiently wonder at their pretending to buſy them- 

* ſelves in the affairs of his kingdom.” And without 
granting them any other audience; diſmiſſed them the 
next day, very much dillatisfied and diſcontented. 
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The fame day the nuncio had an audience of his 
majeſty, who acquainted him with every thing that 
had paſſed betwixt him and the German ambaiiadors, 
of which he ſent immediate advice to Rome. His Ho- 
hnefs was extremely pleated with a behaviour fo oblig— 
ing and full of reſpect to himſelf and the H. See; and 
initantly ordered a brief to be drawn up, giving him 


power to raiſe the 100,000 crowns, to which he added 


20,000 more than the King had aſked, to ſhew how | 
much he approved of his conduct; and commanded | 
the nuncio to oblige the clergy to pay it immediately, 
without delay or remonſtrance. 

It is not to be imagined what indefatigable pains Si- 


tus took to aggrandize the H. See, and to encreaſe the 


ſplendour and majeſty of it in the eyes of the world. 


He thought it below the character and dignity of the 


Apoſtolic nuncios, when they were ſent to other 
courts, to hve in hired houſes, and hable to be turned 
out at the caprice or diſguſt of the owner. To avoid 
this, he deſigned to purchaſe a palace, ſuitable to their 
rank, in every place where they reſided, which ſhould 
be their conffant habitation for the future. With this 
view he gave them orders at their reſpective courts, 
to fix upon places proper for that purpoſe, and faid he 
would pay for them: deſiring all the ambaſſadors at 
Rome to write to their maſters, and entreat them to 
aſſiſt his nuncios in this affair. 

Even the ſenate of Venice, who are more watchful 
over the Pope's proceedings than any other ſtate, as 
ſoon as they heard of his intention, ſent inſtructions 
io their ambaſſador at Rome, to aſſure his Holineſs, 
the republic was ſo well diſpoſed to ſecond his en- 
deavours, that they would make a preſent to the Holy 
Sce of a palace, for the conſtant reſidence of his nun- 
cio at Venice, and appointed a very magnificent one 
the Piazza delle Vigne, for Jerome Mattenci, who was 
nuncio there at that time, cauſing an inſtrument to 
be drawn up, which they ſigned and ſealed, acknov- 


edging that palace for the fature belonged to the * 
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of Rome, and ſent a counter-part of it to his Holineſs, 
after which the nuncio was put 1n PR of 1 it with 
the uſual ceremonies. 

When Sixtus received an account of this piece of ge- 
neroſity in the Venetians, he returned his thanks, in per- 
ſon, to their ambaſſador; and ordered his nuncio to do 
the ſame to the ſenate; and not being willing to be 


 out-done by them, in point of munificence, preſented 


the ſenate with a noble palace at Rome, which 1s now 
called St. Mark's, for the perpetual reſidence of their 
ambaſſadors, an edifice large enough for the reception 
of an emperor. 

This deſign did not ſucceed ſo well in other courts; 
and was either oppoſed for reaſons of ſtate, or prevent- 
ed by contingencies, which hindered moſt of his nun- 
cios from appropriting ſuch houies to themſelves. 
Some ſay, that the vaſt expence attending ſuch a num- 
ber of purchaſes, occaſioned Sixtus to give it up. But 
it is not likely that he, who never abandoned any 
ſcheme, but what was abſolutely impoſſible, let the 


| cxpence be never fo great, and whole ambition had 


filled Rome and the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate with obeliſks, 
palaces, aqueducts, bridges, hoſpitals, and innume- 
fable other moſt ſumptuous fabrics and ornaments, 
would neglect fo fair an opportunity of rendering the 
grandeur of the H. See, and the glory of his name, 
immortal, in all the conſiderable cities of Europe. 

It is faid by ſome, that, when other princes heard 
of the exchange betwixt him and the republic of 
Venice, they offered to do the fame, but that Sixtus 


thought there were not palaces enough vacant, or to 


be procured for that purpoſe. Perhaps he was appre- 
b-nfive, too, that it might occaſion envy and jealouſy 
amongſt them, as it was likely every one would endea- 
Your to procure a palace in the beſt and moſt commo- 
dus part of the city, which would give riſe to fre- 
quent diſputes about rank and precedence ; and inſtead 
of contributing, as his intention was, to eſtabliſh unity 
and concord amongtt the powers of Chriſtendom, would 

involve 
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involve them in everlaſting ſtrife and contention. 
What determined Sixtus, moſt likely, was the fear of 
leſſening his own authority in Rome, by ſubjecting ſo 
many noble palaces to the juriſdiction of foreign 
princes, who ſeeing themſelves eſtabliſhed, by long 
polleliion, in the enjoyment of them, might probably 
fortify, or make them places of arms, to the great 
difturbance of the public peace, and perhaps danger 


of the city. However, before he died, he bought 


palaces in many cities for the reſidence of the nun- 
cios. | | 
Philip II. of Spain was, at this time, ſetting all en- 
gines at work, to prevail upon the Pope to unite the 
Catholic powers in a fort of cruſade, or league, a- 


gainſt Q. Elizabeth of England, whoſe view was, as he 


laid. totally to extir pate the true religion. Sixtus, who 
deſired nothing more than to engage the K. of Spain 
in a tedrous and expenſive war, in order to weaken or 
divert him in ſuch a manner, as might prevent him 
{ending any ſuccour to the relief of Naples, which he 
mtended to invade, whenever a convenient opportunity 
offered, was, however, a little at a loſs what to reſolve 
upon, as he was defirous Philip ſhould ſtill keep up his 
inveterate hatred againſt England; and, on the other 
hand, did not care to ſee him become too powerful, by 
the alſiſtance of many alhes, leſt it ſhould terrify the 
Q. of England, and put her upon ſeeking a reconcilia- 
tion, at any rate, with ſo formidable an adverſary. 
He intended, at firſt, to make heavy complaints 
againſt K. Philip at all the courts in Europe, for having 
concluded a treaty with the Turk, in which it was mu- 
wally ſtipulated betwixt the Porte and the houſe of 
Auftria, not to offend or annoy each other at any time, 
or upon any pretence whatſoever : An action unworthy 
of a king, who bore the title of Catholic, and de- 
fender of the H. See. But he altered his reſolution : 
and, contrary to his uſual practice, (which was to take 
all opportunities of raiſing a clamour) pretended not 


to know any thing of it, or at leaſt to connive at N 
| | | | whul 
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whilſt he ſecretly ſpirited up Elizabeth, by the means 
of Carr (with whom he ordered his nephew to correſ- 
pond) to ſpare no expence to ſet the Turk upon the 
| houſe of Auſtria, either in Hungary or Sicily, whulft 
ſhe attacked them in the low countries. 

If Elizabeth had the character of a ſubtle and in- 


triguing princeſs, Sixtus deſerved it no leſs, conſidering 


the many ſtratagems and fineſſes he made uſe of to 
draw both Elizabeth and Philip into his ſnare. He 
thought, by ſtirring up the former againſt the latter, 
he ſhould plunge her into an expence that would gall 
her ſubjects to ſuch a degree, as perhaps would occa- 
fion a. rebellion, or at leaſt oblige her to deſiſt from 
perſecuting the Catholics; and, on the other hand, 
by whetting up Philip againſt Elizabeth, he ſhould 
make him ſpend all his force in Flanders and England, 
and ſo thoroughly entangle him in a hot war with thoſe 
two powers, that being drained both of men and mo- 
ney, it would be impoſſible for him to oppoſe the de- 
ſigns he meditated againſt him: For that purpoſe, he 
extolled Philip's piety and zeal for religion to the ſkies, 
admiring his greatneſs of mind; and told him, what 
a ſtain it would be upon his glory, if he ſuffered a wo- 
man, a weak as well as impudent and wicked woman, 
to ſupport or protect his rebellious ſubjects; a woman 
that was not content with withdrawing her allegiance 
from the H. See, but took upon her to incite others to 
rebel againſt a monarch, whom no other potentate up- 
on earth durſt preſume to treat after that manner. In 
ſhort, there was no offer, no promiſe, nor perſuaſion, 


nor argument, nor adulation of any kind, which he 
did not make uſe of to induce him to exert his utmoſt 


ſtrength to diſtreſs Elizabeth, at the ſame time that he 


acquainted her with the deſigns of Philip, informing . 


her of the ſtrength and number of his forces, what 
places were to be attacked; repreſenting to her, That 
it was abſolutely neceſſary, nay, her indiſpenſable 


duty and intereſt, to pull down that Coloſſus, to 
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„ humble that haughty and overgrown tyrant that 


„ kept theworld in terror; that only to enter the lifts 
* with him would make her name glorious, but im- 
mortal if ſhe got the better of him, as ſhe certainly 
** would, provided the drew her (word in earneſt ; that 
„ the was the only power in Europe that was capable 
of undertaking it; and that the antient and well 
* known valour of the Engliſh nation, conducted by 
a princeſs of her conſummate wiſdom and prudence, 
** could not fail of ſucceſs.“ 98 
Elizabeth, who had always been afraid the Pope was 
contriving ſome miſchief againſt her, being now con- 
vinced that there was no danger to be apprehended 
from that quarter, began to behave very haughtily 
+ Philip, and think in earneſt of making war upon 
im. 
On the other hand, Philip being thus encouraged by 
the Pope, and ſpurred on by revenge, and other pol. 
tical motives, ſent orders to all his ſea-ports to fil 


their magazines with arms, ammunition, and provilr 


ons, and to labour day and night to get a powerfu 
fleet ready with all expedition, to lift and diſcipline 
ſoldiers, and to make all manner of warlike prepara: 
tions throughout the whole kingdom, writing a. letter 
to the emperor, to deſire he would aſſiſt him with ſome 
forces; and another very reſpectable one to his Holineſs 
to entreat his bleſſing upon the expedition. 

When the Pope received this letter, wrote with the 
king's own hand, from the ambaſlador, he read it in 
his preſence, and ſeemed wonderfully pleaſed with the 
zeal and pious reſolution of his maſter ; but irmmedr 
ately ſent a copy of it to Carr, who was to communi 
cate it to the Queen, with advice, ** Not to let het 
courage fail, but put the kingdom in a proper ſtate 
of defence, and be ready to receive him: that it 
* was more than probable this expedition would al 
* leaſt prove fruitlels, if not prejudicial to the K. d 
in 


The 
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The Queen thought this advice too good to be ne- 


glected; and, it is certain, if ſhe had not received it 
in time (tho' no kingdom in the world is fo powerful 
in ſhipping as England) ſhe could not have fitted out 
2 fleet that would have been able to keep the ſeas a- 
gainſt him. | 
_ Whilſt Philip was making theſe open preparations 
for an invaſion, he likewiſe endeavoured to promote 
his deſigns, by fomenting plots and conſpiracies in 
England. Several of that nation, of whom Anthony 
Babington was the chief, engaged in a qpnſpiracy to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the Queen, whom they were to piſtol, the firſt 
time they met her, either on horſeback, or in her coach, 
and immediately ſhout, long live our Queen, Mary of 
Scotland; who was to have been taken out of the pri- 
{on where ſhe was, and ſet upon the throne. It is ſaid, 
this conſpiracy was hatched at Paris, in the duke of 
Guiſe's lodgings, with the aſſiſtance of his brother the 
cardinal, and the two ambaſſadors of Spain, who, in 
their maſter's name, promiſed great rewards to all the 
conſpirators, particularly to Babington. It would not 
have been difficult to put it in execution, as there were 
{cveral perſons of diſtinction concerned in it, and num- 
bers of Catholics ready to take arms: But, providen- 
tally for Elizabeth, their hearts failed them when they 
came to the point, and the whole was diſcovered. Ba- 
bington, and three others, had deſired the cardinal to 
procure them an abſolution from the Pope in articulo 
mortis, in caſe they did not ſucceed in their undertak- 
ing, which the Pope granted; and as they ſay, ſent 
an immediate account of it to Carr, with advice to the 
Queen, to take proper care of herſelf. | 
The Proteſtants, who think the Jeſuits have a hand 
in every thing, did not ſcruple to charge them with 
being the authors of the plot; which ſuſpicion, per- 
haps, might ariſe, from moſt of the conſpirators hav- 
ing been educated under theſe fathers. It is certain, 
the education of youth, which 1s almoſt wholly en- 


groſſed by that order, has given them great power and 
Se credit 
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and indeed there has hardly been any Pope or cardi- 
nal in our times, who was not their diſciple. 


tom, ſo great a crowd to ſee him, that no body could 


credit in nne world For, as many of their pupils come 
afterwards to be prelates, and nobles, and princes, and 
fill. all the dignities and offices about courts, it 1s eaſy, 
by their means, to become reſpectable, and inſinuate 
themſelves into the ſecrets and management of affairs; 


There happened a ſtrange adventure at Rome towards 
the end of this year [1586]. As the Pope was going 


one day to his devotions, there was, according to cuſ- 


paſs; which obliged the Swiſs guards, that always at- 
tend upon his holineſs when he ſtirs out, to make wa 

with their halberds. There was, unluckily, amongſt the 
crowd, a Spaniſh gentleman, lately arrived at Rome, 
with his uncle, who was a learned and eminent divine. 
This unfortunate perſon being one of the foremoſt, was 
puſhed back a little roughly by one of the guards, with 
the ſtaff of his halberd, which he thought ſo great an 
affront, that he vowed revenge. The poor Swiſs going 
one day ſoon after to maſs at St. Peter's, had quite for- 
got the affair, when the Spaniard, who juſt came in, 
perceiving him upon his knees before the altar, thought 
it a proper opportunity to gratify his reſentment ; and 
taking up a pilgrim's ſtaff, that was reared againſt one of 
the pillars, gave him fo violent a ſtroke upon the head, 

that he immediately dropped down dead, without (peak- 
ing a word. The murderer endeavoured to make his 
eſcape, by flying to the Spaniſh ambaſſador's houſe, 
who had a friendſhip for him upon his uncle's. account, 

but was ſtopped by two other Swiſs, that were witneſſes 
of the fact. 

When Sixtus heard of it, he was extremely enraged, 
and ſaid, We thought our character had been too 
< well known for any one to preſume to commit ſo 
* flagrant an action ; but, if it is not, we will ſoon 
* make it:“ And immediately ſent for the governor 
of the city, who having been informed of the tranſ- 


action, was already come on foot to enquire into it, 
| — 
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to ſhew his zeal and diligence in the execution of his 
office. As ſoon as he appeared, the Pope accoſted him 
in this manner: Well, Sir, What do you think of 
* a murder committed in the houſe of God, and al- 
** moſt before our face? It is your buſineſs to ſee that 
** ſtrict juſtice be done directly, and a proper puniſh- 
© ment inflicted upon the offender, for ſo daring an 
* inſult upon our authority.” The governor anſwered, 
Hie had given orders, as he came into the palace, to 
have informations taken, and a proceſs to be com- 
** menced againſt him ſpeedily.” A proceſs !” ſaid 
Sixtus, What occaſion is there for a proceſs in ſuch 
da caſe as this? The governor happening to ſay, 
** That he thought it had been neceſſary to obſerve the 
* utual forms of the law, as the criminal was nephew 
to a perſon of conſideration, and under the protec- 
tion of his Catholic majeſty's ambaſſador :? The 
Pope anſwered, in a very furious manner, Don't talk 
* to us of forms and ceremonies; It is our pleaſure 
* that he ſhall be hanged before we fit down to dinner, 
* and we intend to dine early to day, being ſomewhat 
* hungry.” | „„ | 

As ſoon as the governor knew his Holineſs's plea- 
ſure, he immediately gave directions to haſten the exe- 
cution ; and, as he went out, the Pope ordered him to 
have the gallows-erected in ſome place where he him- 
ſelf could ſee him hanged out of his window. The 
governor took this as an order for inſtant execution, 
and directed the gallows to be ſet up in the piazza of 
St. Peter's, over-againſt his apartment, whilſt he was 
trying him. His trial, indeed, was not a very long 
one, as there were not above four hours and a half be- 
twixt the fact and the execution; during which time, 
the Pope did nothing but fume and ſtamp about the 
room, looking out every minute, to ſee whether they 

vere bringing him to be hanged. 
The ambaſſador of Spain, and four cardinals of 
that nation, waited upon his Holineſs, not to aſk his 
life, ſor they knew that it was to no purpoſe, but to 
| Cc2 1 deſire 
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deſire his puniſhment might be changed into behead- 
* ing, as he was a gentleman, out of regard to the 
* honour of his family, and that of the whole nation.” 

But the Pope ſaid ſternly to the ambaſſador, who 
was molt earneſt in it, A crime of ſuch a nature mult 
* be puniſhed by a halter; and we ſhould diſhonour 
* ourſelves, and you too, if we granted what you aſk; 
* nevertheleſs, we ſhall ſhew you ſome favour, and 
* take care that the reputation of his family does not 
% ſuffer, by the honour we ſhall do him in being a 
e witneſs of his execution.“ And, indeed, he never 

ſtirred from the window, till he faw him quite dead; 
and then, turning round to thoſe that were in the room 
with him, ſaid, Let them ſerve up dinner, we ſhall 
eat heartily now ; this piece of juſtice has ſerved 
* for a whet to our appetite.” 

Whilſt dinner was coming up, he entertained the 
company with a diſcourſe concerning the neceſſity of 
prompt juſtice i in ſuch caſes, and ſeemed much. pleaſed 
at his morning's work ; repeating, with marks of great 
ſatisfaction, that paſſage in the Pſalms, / ſhall ſoon de- 
roy all the ungodly that are in the land, that I may root 
out all the wicked doers from the city of the Lord. After 
dinner was over, he ſaid grace himſelf; and riſing 
from the table, added, ** Thanks be to God, we have 
eat very heartily to day.” 

Early next morning Paſquin appeared, with a large 
dich full of gibbets, wheels, axes, chains, and other 
inſtruments of death and torture in his hand; and be- 
ing aſked by Marfario, hither he was carrying them ? 
Anſwered, To the Pope, for a whet, to get his Holineſs att 

appetite 10 his dinner. 
II believe we may venture to ay, this was the firſt 
inſtance of a murder committed, the criminal appre- 
hended, the witneſſes examined, a proceſs finiſhed, 
ſentence of death pronounced, and executed in leſs 
than five hours. He ſeemed to pride himſelf much up- 
on the terror ſuch an example had ſtruck into the peo- 


ple, and the firmneſs he had ſhewn in refuſing to 
change 
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change the puniſnment, though the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
had aſked it in his maſter's name. It occaſioned all the 
other foreign miniſters to charge their followers and 
dependents, to take particular care of their conduct, 
for fear ** of falling in the Pope's hands, from whom 
* they muſt expect no quarter ;” which had ſo good 
an effect upon them, that the domeſtics of ambaſla- 
dors never behaved themſelves ſo well as in the time 
of Sixtus. It was his intention, that all due reverence 
and reſpect ſhould be paid to their maſters, but he de- 
clared, * He would not ſuffer the infolent and licentious 
** manner they behaved in during the reign of his pre- 
** deceflor:” nay, he went further, and commanded 
the Provoſt Marſhal, if any criminal took refuge in 
the palace of a cardinal, to go and apprehend him, 
** without any conſideration, or reſpect of perſons, and 
let them oppoſe him that durſt. 

This year died Philip Buon Compagnon, nephew to 
the late Pope, of a malignant fever, after a few days 
illnets. Neither his youth (being but 38 years old) 
nor the ſtrength of his conſtitution, confirmed by the 
moſt temperate courſe of liſe, could reſiſt the fury of 
the diſeaſe. The Pope went to ſee him twice whilſt 
he lay ill. It was commonly believed, that he paid him 
the firſt viſit out of the great friendſhip and eſteem he 
had for him; but others, who pretended to know the 
Pope better, ſaid it was to draw out of him the ſecret 
of ſome important affairs, that had been tranſacted in 
the pontificate of his uncle; thinking this a proper 
opportunity of extorting from him, what he had often 
in vain attempted to come at the knowledge of, whilſt 
he was in health, and for this purpoſe ſtaid with him 
above half an hour : the ſecond viſit he paid him 
when he lay in his laſt agonies, to give him his bene- 
diction (according to cuſtom) in the article of death. _ 

This cardinal left an an immenſe ſum of money to his 
relations, and the richeſt furniture in Rome, with ſe- 


veral legacies to the Pope, his nephew, and other 
ü cardinals; 


—, 
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cardinals; but little or nothing to his ſervants and do- 
meſtics. | Th 
The office of Grand Penitentiary [6], conferred upon 
him by Gregory, was vacant by his death : as it is a 
Poſt of the higheſt truſt and conſideration, it was the 
general opinion the Pope would give it to his nephew, 
and appoint a vice-penitentiary to exerciſe the func- 
tions of it, till he ſhould be of years and experience 
enough to fill it himſelf : but Sixtus had a mind to let 
the world ſee, that in the diſpoſal of places of ſuch 
importance, he had no regard to kindred or relation, 
but to merit alone; and beſtowed it upon cardinal 
Aldobrandino, a perſon of the higheſt virtue and wiſ- 
dom, as a reward for the many ſignal ſervices he had 
done the church, in the ſeveral employ ments he had 
worthily diſcharged. The whole court rejoiced at it, 
and expreſſed their approbation of ſo juſt a choice. 
The cardinal dean ſaid, in a full conſiſtory, That 
* he ſincerely wiſhed, and prayed to God, that all the 
„ ſucceſſors of his holineſs would ſhew the ſame re- 
<© gard to merit as he had done, in the choice of per- 
ſons to fill places of that conſequence. TT 
On Chriſtmas eve, there happened an event which 
made the name of Sixtus ſtill more terrible : he had 
a mind to celebrate maſs himſelf (as is uſual) at mid- 
night, in St. Peter's, and was carried to the gates of 
the church incog. ina ſedan chair, where he was received 
by the canons, with the cuſtomary form and ſolemnity. 
Immediately upon his arrival there, a woman ſtepped 


* [16] The Chief, or Grand Penitentiary, is always a cardinal, 
1 | and has the power of regulating all affairs relating to confeſſors 
49 and confeſſions. He ſits, with great ſolemnity, ſometimes in one, 
. and ſometimes in another of the three cathedral churches, vix. 
x St. John de Lateran, St. Peter, and St. Maria Maggiore, upon a 


ſeat, to which he aſcends by three or four ſteps, in the form of a 
tribunal, with a ſtaff of office in his hand, to hear confeſſions, 
and grant abſolutions in reſerved caſes. His congregation confiſts 
of the prelate that keeps the ſeal, and two or three other divines, 
who are commonly Jeſuits, and one canoniſt. He has ſeveral of- 
fices under him that are vendible, and the profit ariſing from the 


fale belopgs to him. | | 
forwards 
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forwards out of the crowd, and threw herſelf at his 
feer, crying, Juſtice, holy father, quſtice. Let me 


„ beſeech you, who are. a righteous: Judge, to cauſe | 


my poor daughter, the comfort of my old age, that 
* has been carried off by violence about two: hours 
ago, to be reſtored to me.” Theiagony the ſeemed 


to be in, and the tears which ran down her cheeks, ſo 


moved his holineſs, that he did not ſtay to hear the 
particulars of her ftory, but ſending directly for-the 
governor, ſaid to him, We are going to pay our de- 
„ voirs to God, go yon, and pay yours to juſtice : 
* enquire into this affair, and let me have an account 
Hof it before day-light.” J 25 

The governor learned, from her examination, that 
the woman was the widow of a captain, that former- 
ly belonged to the garrifon of St. Angelo, by whom ſhe 
had a very beautiful daughter; that one Pignoni, a baſ- 
tard of a Neapolitan gentleman, of that noble family, 
falling deſperately in love with her, had with the at- 
ſiſtance of another perſon, forcibly carried her off, af- 
ter he had obtained. admiſſion into the houte by knock- 
ing at the door, and deſiring to light a candle. ON 
Early in the morning, there was publiſhed a moſt ri- 
gorous edit, commanding every body to uſe their 
endeavours to bring two ſuch notorious offenders to juſ- 
tice, promiſing a reward to any one that would diſco- 
ver them, and threatning thoſe with the ſevereſt puniſn- 
ment, that ſhould dare to harbour or conceal them. 
In ſhort, they were both apprehended” before night, 
and the governor himſelf went to acquaint Sixtus with 
it, who expected him with the utmoſt impatience : 
when he had heard the particulars of his report, he 
walked: briſkly about his apartment, and ſaid, If it 
** was not too late, they ſhould be hanged to day.“ 
lt is not poſſible, holy father,” anſwered the gover- 
nor, ©* that they ſhould be either executed or tried this 
** week; as it is the time of Chriſtmas holidays.” 
** Chriſtmas holidays!” replied the Pope, in a contemp- 


tuous tone, It is a ſhame, fir, that a ne” of 
| | | ome 
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* Rome ſhould not underſtand his duty better : what! 
„ ſhall two wretches dare to profane ſo holy a night 
with the rape of a virgin, in contempt of our au- 
thority, and the judges make a ſcruple of putting 
them to death, becauſe, forſoorh, it is Chriſtmas ho- 
„ lidays?” With this compliment he diſmiſſed the 
governor; but perceiving him a good deal perplexed, 
and confuſed, he called him back again, and ſaid, 
23625 x: 4.2" good fir, be pleaſed to lay aſide your ridicu- 
© Jous, nonſenſical qualms, and believe us upon our 
85 authority, when we tell you, that the puniſhment 
of the wicked, is an acceptable ſacrifice to God.” 
There was no occaſion to ſay any thing farther; ſen: 
tence was paſſed the next morning, That the houſe 

* where the rape was committed, ſhould be demoliſhed; 
& and the owner of it atisfied out of the city cham- 
ber; that a gailows ſhould be erected upon the ruins, 
on which the two criminals ſhould be hanged, and 
their goods appropriated. to the uſe of the young 
woman.” They were accordingly executed the ſame 
day, which was St. Stephen's, to the great horror and 

conſternation of the whole cit. 

The fame night Andrew Marra, a prieſt, had his 
houſe robbed whilſt he was ſaying maſs in the church 
of St. Maria Maggiore; and as the laws were ſo ſevere 
againſt thoſe that knew of any offences, and did not 
diſcover them, he went directly, and reported it to the 
lieutenant criminal, and ſaid, He had ſome ſuſpi- 

« cion of a woman that uſed to come and aſſiſt an 
old ſervant of his, when ſhe had any extraordinary 

* buſineſs to do.” The Pope, hearing this, was not 

a little mortified, as he had taken ſuch pains to make 
people honeſt, and been remarkably ſevere upon 
thieves of all forts ; ; for which reaſon he ordered the 
governor to uſe all poſſible means to find out the per- 
ſons that had committed the robbery ; which he did in 
a few days, and apprehended the woman at Orvieto, 
Whither ſhe had fled, with a . of the archers, 
Who 
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who was an accomplice in the theft, and promiſed to 
marry her. LE | 

In the mean time, the prieſt (conſcious of his guilt) 
hearing the woman was taken, and afraid his crime 
would be made public, began to ſell off his goods, 
with a deſign to abſcond ; which the magiſtrates being 
aware of, took him up, and ſent him and the old wo- 
man, his fervant, to priſon ; when the archer, and the 
other woman came to Rome, they, together with the 
prieſt and his ſervant, were brought to an examina- 
ton ; from whence 1t appeared, that ſhe had been the 
prieſt's concubine above a year; that the old wo- 
man, who was her relation, had acted as a bawd, and 
brought her, from time to time, ſecretly into the houſe. 
Not long before, ſhe had an opportunity of being 
married to this archer, and aſked the prieſt's conſent ;_ 
but he, 1t ſeems, could not ſpare her ; which put her 
upon making an eſcape from him. She confeſſed, with 
tears 1n her eyes, that ſhe was determined to marry, 
for two reaſons; the firſt was, to deliver. herſelf out of 
that finful courſe of life which ſhe led with the pnelt, 
as it often gave her a great deal of unealineſs and re- 
morſe. The other was, that being informed of the 
ſevere laws, which the pope had made againſt pneſts 
keeping concubinnes, ſhe trembled every moment at 
the thoughts of being detected, and becoming liable 
to the penalties therein ſpecified ; and thought herſelf 
obliged to make it known, eſpecially, as ſhe had often, 
in vain, entreated the prieſt to diſmiſs her, that they 
mght both exonerate their conſciences, and avoid fall- 
ing into the hands of a pope, that ſpared nobody. 

She further frankly confeſſed, ſhe had often deſired 
the old woman to intercede with him, and procure 
her that liberty, which ſhe refuſed, upon many conſi- 
derations; but chiefly, as ſhe ſuppoſed, becauſe ſhe 
found her account in it: So that the prieſt having 100 
crowns of her's in bis hands, and keeping her clothes 
!ocked up, ſhe was perſuaded by the corporal to take 


this method of paying herſelf, without any deſign to 
rob 
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rob or defraud him of the leaſt thing that was his, or 
take more than was due to her, tho' the had never re- 
ceived any thing for her ſervices to the prieft, more 
than bare promiſes. 

After the Pope had heard the hole; he ſent to tel 
the governor, ** That if he was judge, he knew what 
** ſentence he ſhould pronounce upon ſuch crimes” 
which he took as a hint not to paſs a very mild one, 
and condemned the prieſt to be deprived of his bene- 
fice, and impriſoned for life; the old woman to he 
whipped ; the archer and the concubine to be hanged 
for the robbery : But Sixtus was not pleaſed with this 
and complained of the governor for loading the city 
chamber with the expence of maintaining thoſe two 
perfons in priſon. The governor anſwered, He was 
not willing to inflict a more ignominious puniſhment 
upon the prieſt, as it would be matter of concern 
to the Catholics, and deriſion to the Heretics,” 
Sixtus replied, ** That, on the contrary, 1t was the 
„true way to edify both the one and the other.” The 
ſentence, however, was changed, and the prieft ent 
to the gallies for keeping a concubine, and not ſuffer 
ing her, To turn away from her wickedneſs, and ſave he 
foul alrjze. The concubine was condemned to be 
whipped once a month, for three months, thro? the 
city, and then baniſhed for ever. The corporal and 

the bawd, who had been the contriver of this iniqui- 
tous ſcene, were hanged, tho? ſhe was 56 years old; al 
the archers marched two by two before their brother 
The gardener, and a niece of the old woman, who 
were often in the houie, and knew of the affair, were 
ſeverely whipped for not diſcovering it. 

It was not long before he renewed the fears of the 
people by a freſh inſtance of his ſeverity. Paſquin was 
dreſſed one morning in a very. naſty ſhirt; and being 

aſked by Marforio. Yhy he wore ſuch dirty linen? an- 
ſorered, He could get no other, for the Pope had made bi 
waſher-Ww9man a princeſs. Meaning Donna Camilla, the 
Pope's ſiſter, wo had formerly been a laundreſs. 1 

: 
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This ſtinging piece of raillery was carried directly to 
his Holineſs, who ordered a ſtrict ſearch to be made 
for the author, but to no purpoſe.” Upon which he 
ſtuck up printed papers in all the public places of the 
city, promiling upon -the word of a Pope, to give the 
author of the paſquinade 1000 piftoles and his life, 
provided he would diſcover himſelf, but threatened to 
hang him, if he was found out by any one elſe, and 


offered the 1000 piſtoles to the informer. 


The author of it, tho' he had truſted no other per- 
ſon with the ſecret, was ſo tempted with the promiſe 
of a thouſand piſtoles, that he was ſimple enough to 


go and make a full confeſſion of it to the Pope, de- 


manding the money, and to have his life ſpared. Six- 


tus was fo aſtoniſhed at his folly and impudence, that 


he could not ſpeak for ſome time, and at laſt ſaid, It 


| © is true, we did make ſuch a promiſe, and we ſhall 


not be worſe than our word: We give you your 
life, and you ſhall have the money immediately ;” 
ordering the 1000 piſtoles to be inſtantly paid him 
wn 

When he had received the money, Sixtus aſked him 
If he he was ſatisfied,” and he anſwering, that he 
was,” Sixtus ſaid, © We promiſed you your life and 
1000 piftoles; you have received both, and ſay you 
are ſatisfied : But we reſerved to ourſelves the power 
of cutting off your hands, and boring your tongue 
thro”, to prevent your being ſo witty for the future ;” 
which was directly executed. Sixtus declaring, ** that 
he did not deſerve the puniſhment ſo much for the 
* Paſquinade, as for being fo audacious to avow it.“ 
The novelty of the ſentence filled every one with terror 
and amazement, eſpecially as it was ſoon followed by 
another equally remarkable. 

Charles Matera, a Neapolitan poet, who lived at that 
time in Rome, had publiſhed a ſmall book of poeins, in 
compliment to ſome ladies; amongſt whom there was 
one whoſe name was Iſabella, a woman of unſpotted 
character, and the wife of an advocate, with whom 
| | 5 he 
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he had lately had a quarrel. After he had ſaid a great 
many fine things of her in the firſt lines of every ſtan- 


za, he always concluded after this manner: 


But Iſabella is a whore : 


Theſe being handed about the town, a copy of them 
fell into the hands of the advocate, and he carried it 
ſtraight to the Pope, Who gave immediate orders ty 
the provoſt marſhal to apprehend and bring Mater 
before him; as he had a mind to interrogate him him- 
ſelf, and know the truth of the accuſation from his 
own mouth. The advocate, who was afraid Mater 
would runaway, and he ſhould loſe his revenge, made 
ſo diligent a ſearch after him, that he was arreſted that 
day. When he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by the ar- 
chers, and hurried away to the vatican, he was ſtrange. 
ly ſurprized, being quite ignorant of the cauſe, tho 
he began to ſuſpect it, upon fight of the advocate 
amongſt the archers. When he came before the Pope, 
who had the veries in his hand, being aſked by him, 
whether he was the author of them, he ingenuouſly 
confeſſed he was; either expecting to meet with ſome 
favour, for ſpeaking the truth, or becauſe he knew it 
was in vain to deny it, as there was ſufficient proof 
againſt him. Sixtus then ordered him to read the 
verſes himſelf : and when he came to the line that re- 
flected upon Iſabella, he made him repeat it twice, 
aſking, © What had provoked him to take ſuch liberties 
wich the reputation of a modeſt woman?” To 
which he anſwered, ** 1 ſolemnly proteſt and ſwear to 
** you moſt holy father, that I had not the leaſt in- 
« tention to wound the fame of this lady; and If 
*© there is any thing that ſeems abuſive or reflecting 
upon her, in my verſes, it is merely poetical li- 
*© cence. Your holineſs, I am ſure, very well knows, 
that there is nothing ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, and ſo ge- 
„ nerally allowed in the world, as the liberty that has 
„ever been taken by painters and poets: And 


you will pleaſe to take notice, moſt holy ache 
** that 
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« that the word FoN TAN A, which ends the laſt verſe. 
but one of every ſtanza, puts me under a neceſſity, 
* for rhyme's ſake, of uſing the word“ PuTTaxa, 
© without any deſign to make the world believe that 
„ ſhe is really ſo, but to give more grace and beauty 
4 to the lines, by the richneſs and harmony of the 
* rhyme.” The ſtanders-by could not help ſmiling 
at ſo podr an excuſe, and the gavity with which the 
Pope heard him; who looking ſternly at him, faid, 
© If poetaſters like you, are allowed ſuch licence, 
*« ſurely the Pope may expect the fame indulgence. 
© Let us ſee, then, if we can't compoſe a couplet, 
© with the aſſiſtance of a little poetical licence:” And 
having pauſed a moment or two, he brought forth the 
two following lines: | a 


Good Maſter Sing-ſong, for being ſo arch, 
Thou ſurely, this day, to the gallies ſhalt march [17]. 


pray, Sir, ſays he, what do you think of our extem” 
* pore performance? How does it ſound in your ear? 
* Are the rhymes rich and full?“ But the poor poets 
half dead, and ready to ſink into the earth with fear, 
not being able to make any anſwer, Sixtus ordered him 
to be carried away to priſon. The judge criminal, 
who was preſent, aſking him, ** If he was in earneſt, 
* and really deſigned he ſhould be condemned to the 
* eallies;” he anſwered in a great rage, How dare 
you preſume to aſk ſuch a queſtion? Can you make 


any ſcruple of paſſing this ſentence upon him? If 


* we leave ſuch an inſolent outrage unpuniſhed, for 


© the ridiculous excuſe of poetical licence, ſome im- 


* pertiment ſcribbler will, ſhortly take the liberty of 
A whore. 


. [15] Ital. Merita ben queſto Signor Matera 
| D' Hader per Stanza propria un Galera, 


Fr. Vous merites Seigneur Matere 
De ramer dans une Calere. 
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** calling us ourſelves ignominious names, on a pre- 
** tence of its being neceſſary, for the rhyme and ca- 
** dence of the verſe. Is it not right then to prevent 
* ſach conſequences, by making an example of this 


c fellow?“ 


The governor finiſhed his proceſs that day, and con- 
demned him for five years to the gallies, notwithſtand- 
mg the ſollicitations of the Urſini family, under whoſe 
protection he was, and the interceſſion of Cardinal 


- Montalto, to whom he had dedicated a poem upon 


the Pope's coronation, which had met with the appre- 
bation of many people of taſte, and was ſaid to have 
fome merit. | | | 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere puniſhment. that the au- 
thor of the laſt paſquinade met with, there ſoon ap- 


peared another. On the Sunday after, Paſquin was re- 


preſented holding a wet ſhirt to dry in the ſun; and 
Marforio aſking him, hy be could not flay till Monday, 
before he dried it? Hie anſwered, there's no time to hoſe; 
if I ay till to-morrow, perbaps I muſt pay for the ſui 
Hine; hinting at the taxes that Sixtus had laid upon 
all the necetlaries of life, and from which there was 
hardly any thing exempt but the light and heat of the 
fun. When Sixtus heard of it, he ſaid, ** if we could 
catch the author, we would dry ſomething elſe for 
* him, beſides his ſhirt.” But, whether he thought 
he ſhould increaſe the number, by puniſhing the au- 
thors, or that it was better to deſpiſe them, and did 
not care to be at the trouble of reſenting affronts, 


that it was in every body's power to offer him, he gave 


no orders to ſearch for the author, nor took any far- 
ther notice of it: An unuſual piece of moderation, 


and contrary to the expectation of every body, who 


thought to have ſeen him in great wrath upon this oc- 
caſion. | | 

Tho! he would not ſuffer ſuch groſs abuſes, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed all manner of calumny, detraCtion, and 
defamatory libels, he was no enemy to delicate rall- 


lery, or ſatire, that was confined within the bounds ot 
decency 


Italian. Pero and Peretta, a pear-tree. 
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decency ; and often ſaid, when he heard of any ſmart 
ſaying or paſquinade, that was not too ſevere, ** If the 
authors of theſe would make better ule of their wit, 
* we would be their friend.” | 

The little notice that was taken of the laſt, gave 
encouragement to ſeveral others, that made their ap- 
pearance about this time, which, as we are upon the 
ſubject of paſquinades, it may not be amiſs to mention 
here. | | | 
The firſt was a pear-tree [18] full of pears, from 
one of which there was a label hung, with theſe words, 
{ ſhall be four till T drop; alluding to the harſnneſs and 
aſperity of the Pope's government, and ſignifying that 
he would never grow mellow; that is milder or more 
gentle, whilſt. he lived. Marforio attempting to eat 
one of the peas, Paſquin ſays to him, Take care it 
dies not choak you friend; to which Marforio anſwered, 
So much are we obliged to the cardinals for giving us this 
choak pear. | 

In the ſecond, Paſquin was drawn with a belly as 
big as a tun, and this motto, I am ready to burft for 
want of ſpeaking'; hinting at the great awe in which 


Sixtus kept the city, and the ſeverities he had inflicted 


upon the authors of paſquinades. ” 

Another very ſevere one was ſtuck up in ſeveral 
parts of the city, on the ſame day, taken out of 
Eſop's fables. It was a picture repreſenting the 
ſump of atree, with a papal crown upon it, and a 
ſtork ſtanding near it, in pontifical robes, preying 
upon the Romans, who were ſwimming about, hke 
frogs in a pool with this motto coming out of their 
mouths, Merito hac partimur; We deſerve all 1his. 
The moral of it, I ſuppoſe, was, that the Romans hav- 
ng looked upon, and treated Gregory as a log of 
wood, Heaven, in its anger, had ſent a ſtork to de- 
vour them, which was Sixtus. Without queſtion his 


[18] Pera, in its diminutive Peretta, ſignify a pear, in the 


government 
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- government was very rigorons, not to call it cruel; 
but it muſt be conſidered, in his defence, that it did 
not proceed from paſſion, or revenge, or blood-thirſti- 
nels, as {ome have ſaid, but from his being forced to 
it, by the neceſſity of the times; that his deſign (which 
| was a very laudable one) was to reform that genera] 

diforder and licentiouſneſs, which had been 1ntroduced 
by the too great lenity of his predeceſſor. It may be 
looked upon as a remarkable interpoſition of Provi- 
d=nce, that a perſon of his temper and ſpirit ſucceed- 
ed Gregory; for if he had not, in all likelihood the 
Eccleſiaſtical ſtate had been ruined. Wiſe men were 
ſenfible of this, as was evident from ſeveral pictures 
and devices that were fixed up in the public places. 
In one of them, the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate was repreſent- 
ed by the figure of a man, in a dyig condition, full 
of ulcers and fores; near him ſtood Sixtus in the la- 
bit of a phyſician, with a great number of judyes, 
and governors of provinces and cities, drefled in the 
fame manner, conſulting what kind: of remedies it 
vas moſt proper to adminiſter in this deſperate cond- 
tion. Sixtus gives his opinion in theſe words: We 
unt open every vein, or he is a dead man. The pu 

tient ſays, Gregory has brought me 10 death's door by 
pulliatives; Sixtus cures me by inciſion. 

In another, Gregory is pictured in woman's cloaths, 
with a diſtaff and ipole in his hand, ſpinning hemp: 
Near him ſtands Sixtus, with a great number of hang- 
men and executioners, knotting halters and grinding 
2x58, with this motto, Gregory ſpun the halters, and 
Sixtus makes 1 iſe of them. 

On a third was figured, gallowſes, axes, wheels, 
chains, fetters, and other engines of torture; and 
the ſtatue of Paſquin, with a label coming out of his 
mouth, with theſe words upon it, Is well for me that 
Ia made of marble. The application 1s eaſy. 

With things of this kind, Sixtus was not at all of- 
ſended; on the contrary, be ſeemed much pleaſed 


when lie heard any thing ſaid of the ſeverity of his 
Juſtice: 


+ 
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juſtice. His nephew, talking with him one day, a- 
bout the two laſt mentioned pictures, ſaid, ** He thought 
„ they were a great reflection upon his holineſs, and 
“ not to be ſuffered :” but he anſwered, © You entirely 
© miſtake the matter, my dear nephew; the character 
of ſeverity, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes our 
glory: don't you ſee what a joke every body makes 
* of Gregory's clemency and forbearance; they laugh 
* at it as downright folly, and in truth it was no bet- 
ce ter: on the other hand, our rigour will get us the 
„ name of a juſt and honourable judge, and of 
* one that is reſolved to do juſtice with his eyes ſhut. 
The puniſhment of the evil, is the preſervation of 
“ the good. In ſhort, what can we do more benefi- 
* cial to the ſtate, or more glorious to our pontificate, 
„than to employ the authority of the one, for the ſe- 
„ curity of the other: this can never be effected, till 
* we have taught the people to ſtand in awe of our 
juſtice, and revere our power.” 

We ſhall relate ſomefarther inſtances of the pecu- 
harity of his juſtice, from which one would be tempt- 
ed to imagine, he proceded with that uncommon 
degree of rigour, not only to purge the ſtate, as he 


uſed to call it, but merely for the lake of being talked 


of. 
It was currently reported in Rome, that Drake, had 
taken and plundered St. Domingo, in Hiſpaniola, and 
carried off an immenſe booty : - this account came in 
a private letter to Paul Secchi, a very conſiderable 
merchant in the city, who had large concerns in thoſe 
parts, which he had inſured. Upon receiving this 
news, he ſent for the inſurer, Sampſon Ceneda, a Jew, 
and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whoſe intereſt 
it was to have ſuch a report thought falſe, gave many 
reaſons why it could not poſſibly be true; and, at laſt, 
worked himſelf up into ſuch a paſſion, that he ſaid, 
„l' lay, a pound of my fleſh it is a lye.” Such 
fort of wagers, it is well known, are often propoſed 
by people of ſtrong paſſions, to convince others that 
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mon than to ſay, Vl lay my life on it ; © I'll forfeit 
** my right hand, if it is not true, &&<. 

, Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, © if 

vou like it, Pll lay you 1000 Crowns againſt a 

** Pound of your fleſh, that it is true.” The Jew ac- 
cepicd the wager, and articles were immediately exe- 
cuted betwixt them, the ſubſtance of which was, 
** That if Secchi won, he ſhould himſelf cut the fleſh, 
** with a ſharp knife, from whatever part of the Jew's 
* body he pleaſed 19]. Unfortunately for the Jew, 
the truth of the account was ſoon after confirmed, by 
other advices, from the Welſt-Indies, which threw him 
almoſt into diſtraction ; eſpecially, when he was in- 
ſormed that Secchi had ſolemnly (worn, he would com- 
pel him to the exact literal performance of his con- 
tract, and was determined to cut a pound of fleſh from 
that part of his body which it is not neceſſary to menti- 
on. Upon this, he went to the governor of Rome, and 
begged he would interpoſe in the affair, and aſe his 
authority to prevail with Secchi to accept of 1000 piſ- 
toles, as an equivalent for the pound of fleſh: but the 
governor, not daring to take upon him to determine 
a caſe of ſo uncommon a nature, made a report of it 
to the Pope, who ſent for them both, and having heard 
the articles read, and informed himſelf perfectly of 
the whole affair, Fre their own mouths, ſaid, ** When 
* contracts are made, it is juſt they ſhould be fulfilled, 
i we- intend this ſhall: take a knife therefore 
** Secchi, and cut a pound of fleſh from any part you 
„ pleaſe, of the Jew's body. We would adviſe you, 
bow ever, to be very careful; for if you cut but a 
“ ſcruple, or a grain, more or leis than your due, you 
** ſhall certainly be hanged: go, and bring hither a 


[19] The ſcene betwixt Shylock and Antonio, in Shakeſpear's 
Merchant of Venice, ſeems to be borrowed from this ſtory : though 
the poet has inv erted the perſons, and, decently enough, altered 
ſome of the circumſtances. 

5 knife, 


1 5 
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knife, and a pair of ſcales, and let it be done in our 
e preſence” 5 3 e 4 
The merchant, at theſe words, began to tremble 
like an aſpin leaf, and throwing himſelf at his hoh- 
neſs's feet, with tears in his eyes, proteſted, ** It was 
far from his thoughts to infiſt upon the performance 
* of the contract.” And being aſked by the pope, 
what he demanded; anſwered, © Nothing, holy fa- 
ther, but your benediction, and that the articles 
may be torn in pieces.” Then, turning to the Jew, 
he aſked him, What he had to ſay, and whether he 
was content?“ The Jew anſwered, ** He thought 
* himſelf extremely happy to come off at fo eaſy a 
rate, and that he was perfectly content.“ But 
we are not content,” replied Sixtus, nor is there 
ſufficient ſatisfaction made to our laws: we deſire 
to know, what authority you have to lay ſuch wa- 
gers? the ſubjects of princes, are the property of 
the ſtate, and have no right to diſpoſe of their bo- 
dies, nor any part of them, without the expreſs 
conſent of their ſovereigns.“ - 
They were both immediately ſent to priſon, and the 
governor ordered to proceed againſt them with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity of the law, that others might be deterred, 
by their example, from laying any more ſuch wagers. 
The governor, thinking to pleaſe Sixtus, and willing to 
know what ſort of puniſhment he had a mind ſhould be 
inflicted upon them, ſaid, © Without doubt, they had 
© been guilty of a very great crime, and he thought 
they deſerved each of them to be fined 1000 crowns.” 
To be fined, each of them 1000 crowns !”” anſwered 
Sixtus, © Do you think that ſufficient ? What! ſhall 
any of our ſubjects preſume to diſpoſe of his life 
without our permiſſion? Is it not evident that the 
' jew has actually ſold his life, by conſenting to have 
a pound of fleſh cut from his body? Is not this a 
direct ſuicide? And is it not likewiſe true, that the 
' merchant is guilty of downright premeditated mur- 
| | Dd 2 8 
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der, in making a contract with the other, that he 


* knew muſt be the occaſion of his death, if he in- 
** ſiſted upon its being performed, as it is faid he did? 
„ Shall two ſuch villains be excuſed for a ſimple fine?” 
The governor alledging, * That Secchi proteſted he 
* had not the leaſt deſign of inſiſting upon the per- 
e formance of the contract; and that the Jew did 


not at all imagine he would, when he laid the wa- 


„ger: Sixtus replied, ** Theſe proteſtations were on- 
„ly made out of fear of puniſhment, and becaufe 
„they were in our preſence, and therefore no regard 
*© Ought to be had to them: let them both be hanged; 
4 do 1 you paſs that ſentence upon them, and we ſhall 
*© take care of the reſt.” In a word, they were both 
condemned to ſuffer death, to the great terror and 
amazement of every body, though no one durſt pms 
his mouth, or call it an unjuſt ſentence. 

As Secchi was of a very good family, having many 


great friends and relations, and the Jew one of the 


moſt leading men of the ſynagogue, they both had 
recourſe to petitions; ſtrong application was made to 


Cardinal Montalto, to intercede with his holineſs, at 


leaſt to ſpare their lives. Sixtus, who did not really 
deſign to put them to death, but to deter others from 


ſuch practices, at laſt conſented to change the ſentence 


into that of the gallies, with liberty to buy off that 
too, by paying each of them 2000 crowns, to be ap- 
plied to the uſe of the hoſpital (which he had lately 
founded) before they were releaſed. 

Two other perſons of ſome con, were alſo 
fined,” for laying wagers, together with the people to 
whom it was left to decide them, and their fines ap- 


propriated to the ſame uſe; which gave occaſion to a 


Paſquinade, importing, That he robbed the rich to feed 


the poor. 
It is not much to be wondered at, that Sixtus under- 


took and accompliſhed ſuch prodigious things, without 
prejudice to his revenues, when we conſider how fer? 


tile 
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tile he was in expedients to raiſe money, and with 


what eagerneſs and avidity he put them in execution. 
He publithed two bulls in the beginning of his ponti- 
ficate; in the firſt of which, he confined the power of 

the inquiſition, to things only relating to religion and 
the doctrines of the church, and that too, chiefly 
where ecclefiaſtics were concerned; referring blaſphe- 
mies, oaths, perjuries, ſcandal, - profanations, and of- 
fences committed by the laity againſt the clergy, to 
the cognizance of the ſecular magiſtrate : this he did, 
becauſe the tribunal of the inquiſition does not uſually 
puniſh by fines, but corporal pains; whereas, the other 
power ſentences the criminal to whipping, or impriſon- 
ment, or the gallies, or death, with leave to commute 
for a handſome ſum of money, of which we ſhall give 


the reader two more inſtances. 


A French taylor, who had lived ſome time in Rome, 
and heaped together a good deal of money, meeting 
another of the ſame occupation in the ſtreet, with 
whom he had a quarrel, flew into ſuch a paſſion with 
him, that, forgetting all decency and reſerve, he 
rapped out, Rinigo Iddio, God 1 renounce thee. The 
magiſtracy, who have ſpies to inform them of people's 
words and actions, being acquainted with it, having 
{ſummoned the taylor before them, tried and con- 
demned him to be publicly whipped ; with a power, 
however, to buy it off for 500 crowns. The ſum 
would have been much larger, if the French ambaſſa- 
dor had not interfered. 

Another perſon, who was a native of Rome, and of 


a noble family, after a long run of ill luck at play, 


one night, was ſo out of patience and humour with 
the Virgin Mary, that he cried out, Puttana d [ddio 
(an expreſſion too horrid to be tranſlated). It was im- 
mediately carried to the Pope, who inſtructed the 
judge to ſentence him to be publicly expoſed upon a 
ſtage with a bridle in his mouth, and then to be ſent 


to the gallies for five years; but, out of reſpect to 
his 
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his lamily, he was excuſed, upon paying 1000 crowns 
10 the uſe of the hoſpital. 

It had been a cuſtom in Rome, and the el 
ſtate, to excuſe crimes of the moſt flagitious nature, 
for a pecuniary conſideration, which went to the judge 

or governor of the place where they were committed. 
As the number of them was conſiderable, the ma- 
giſtrates always came very rich out of their offices: 
But Sixtus having occaſion for large ſums, to carry on 
his vaſt deſigns, publiſhed a bull, in which he ordered, 
„That all manner of fines and mulcts, of what kind 
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al % ſoever, ſhould be returned into the Apoſtolic cham- 
4 „ ber; and that no judge, governor, or magiſtrate, 
. 5 ſhould accept any reward or conſideration more than 
. their ſalary;” an ordinance of as great prejudice 
44 to them, as emolument to the Pope; which was the 


3 oOccaſion that very few cared to accept of any office of 
5 judicature in this pontificate: but Sixtus ſoon found a 
remedy for this, by ifluing out another bull, declaring 
that he would ſeverely puniſh thoſe that preſumed to re- 
fuſe any office, to which they ſhould be nominated ; fo - 
that nobody durſt ſhew the leaſt repugnance, pretty well 
= knowing his temper and appetite for money, though the 
IN __ magiſtrates were little better than galley ſlaves, as they 


"4h lived in continual fear of making ſome falſe ſtep, and 
_ received a very ſmall reward for their labours. It is 
1 computed that, in the five years of his pontificate, he 
bo raiſed two millions and 200,000 crowns, by the fines 
| * | and commutations of delinquents. 

. | Notwithitanding his immoderate hunger and thirſt 
.F after money, he never would allow any to be taken in 
19 capital caſes; as theft, robbery, aſſaſſination, rape, mur- 
. der, and ſuch like crimes. It is true, he would often 
"ih magnify the nature of an offence, that he might im- 
© 87 pole a large fine with a better face; though it was not 
4:00 uſual with him to lay a fine immediately upon any 
3 one, but firſt to ſentence him to a whipping, or im- 
22M priſonment, or the gallies, and then give him leave 
| \ | | 0 
"I 

"0 
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to buy off his puniſhment, upon much ſolicitation, 
which they were glad to do when ſentence of death, 
or the gallies, hung over them, and they confidered 
the inexorable temper he was of: This occaſioned 
Paſquin to ſay, He has found a way to rob us, under a 
pretence of doing us a Myer; + 5 


End of the SEVENTH Book. 


BOOK THE EIGHTH. 
HILST Sixtus thus made himſelf terrible, by 


| fines and impoſitions, to the rich, he was fo 
beloved and adored by the generality, for the great 
care and affection he had ſhewn to the city, by -beau- 
tifying it with ſo many ſumptuous ornaments, and the 
abundance of all things which he had eſtabliſhed in 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, at a time when all the other 
parts of Italy laboured under a ſevere famine, that they 
erected a ſtatue to him, with the following inſcription 
upon the pedeſtal : 


SIXTO. V. PONT. MAX. 
Oz. QVIETEM. PVBLICAM. 
COMPRESSA. SICARIORVM. EXVLVMQVE. LI- 
CENTIA. RESTITVTAM. 
ANNONAE. INOPIAM. SVBLEVATAM. 
VRBEM. AEDIFICIIS. VIIS. AQVAEDVCTIS. ILLVS- 
- TRATAM. 
S. . K 


There happened two adventures this year, with 
which he was much diverted. Going very early one 
morning to viſit the convent, of the Holy Apoſtles (as 
ne often did) without giving the guardian any no- 
tice of it, he knocked, pretty briſkly, at the cell W 
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of a monk, that had but lately arrived from Naples, 
and was not acquainted with the Pope's cuſtom of 
viſiting the convent after that manner, without any 
train or attendance. Hearing this noiſe at the door, 
the monk aſked, Who was there? and Sixtus anſwer- 


ing, The Pope; he, not thoroughly awake, replied, 


in very coarſe terms, E uno ftronzo [1], and bid him, 
Go about his buſineſs. The warden, who attended 
his holineſs, was ſo. angry and aſhamed of his 
beaſtly anſwer, that he would have broken open the 
door to chaſtiſe the monk for his ill-manners ; but the 
Pope would not ſuffer him, as he knew it was done 
without any deſign to affront him; and as he went 
away, ſaid, De ſtercorè erigit peuperem, He lifteth the 
beggar from the dunghill. 1 Sam. ii. 8. When this 
came to be known at court, it og a good deal 
of mirth amongſt the cardinals and ambaſſadors : 
Sixtus himſelf could not forbear laughing, whenever 


he told this ftory, or heard it mentioned ed my body 
elfe. 


Another time, as he paſſed through the city, ſee- 
ing the gates of that convent open, he ſuddenly got 
out of his chariot, and went into the porter's lodge, 
where he found the porter, who was a lay-brother, 


| eating a platter of beans, with oil poured over them. 


As the meanneſs of the repaſt put him in mind of his 
former condition, he took a wooden ſpoon, and fitting 
down cloſe to the porter, on a ſtair caſe, firſt eat one 
platter full with him, and then another, to the great 
ſurpriſe of thoſe that were with him: after he had 
thanked the lay-brother for his entertainment, he 
turned to his attendants, and ſaid, We ſhall live two 
<: years longer for this; for this we eat with an ap- 
> petite, and without fear or ſuſpicion.“ And then, 


[1] I could wiſh to be 1 from tranflating this paſſage, if 
the reader pleaſes; but if he inſiſts upon having the meaning of 
it in plain downright Engliſh, I muſt een tell him, it is neither 
better nor worſe, than a Sirreverence. 


lifting 
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lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſaid, The Lord be 
** praiſed, for permitting a Pope, once in this life, to 
* make a meal in peace and quietneſs.“ 

He did not ſay this without reaſon, as many of his 
predeceſſors died by poiſon, and it was ſtrongly ſuſ—- 
pected that he did himſelf, at laſt, though he took all 
poſſible care to prevent it, and placed a continual guard 
upon his cook, to hinder him from going out of the 
kitchen, or having any private converſation with other 
people. The next day, he ordered the ſuperiors of 
the convent to admit the porter as a profeſſed, and 
ſaid to him, when he gave him his benedction, W 
„have formerly been what you are, let it be your 
* endeavour to be what we are.” | 

It was his pleaſure there ſhould be a general Chap- 
ter of the Franciſcan order held this year, and that 
all the members, as well as thoſe that had votes, as 
thoſe that had not, ſhould aſſiſt there, and furniſhed 
the whole expence of it himſelf. He condeſcended to 
honour one of their meetings with his preſence, dining 
with them in the refectory (attended by two cardi- 
nals) where a moſt ſumptuous entertainment was pre- 
pared, and drank proſperity to the order; defiring the 
lence and reſtraint that are uſually obſerved upon 
ſuch occaſions, might be laid aſide at that time. 

Many of them petitioned him for the generalſhip; 
but he left it entirely to the body to chuſe one for 
themiclves, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, he aſſembled them 
only to recommend a general; notwithſtanding he 
had a power to appoint: one himſelf, if he pleaſed, 
without their conſent or approbation. It was ſaid, 
he was. not pleaſed they had not the civility to alk, 
what perſon would be moſt agreeable to him; but he 
.took no further notice of it. His nephew, however, 
who did not want penetration, could not forbear ſay- 
Ing, © Theſe people have neither gratitude nor good 
manners.“ Sixtus anſwered with a ſmile, We wen 

* them 
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Oy „ 


them pretty well: we are no ſtranger to the temper 
and behaviour of monks.” 

He ſtrictly forbad them to make any panegyrics 
upon him in the exordiums, or concluſions of their 
Theſes, during this chapter: two of which were 
afterwards printed, and dedicated to him. Some of 
theſe exerciſes he would have performed before him, 
in the ponrifical chapel, by the moſt learned and 
able divines. One of them, a Dominican friar, was 
ſo heated and tranſported with paſſion, in the courſe 
of his diſputation, that ſome of the cardinals were 
very much offended at his indecent language and 
behaviour; and ſaid, He ought to be ſilenced.“ 
But either the reſpect he always had for that order, 
for the ſake of his old benefactor, Pius V, or becauſe 
it was ſome ſort of diverſion to him, he would no 
ſaffer it, letting him run his full career; and faid to 
the cardinals, who ſeemed extremely diſguſted at it, 
„Very probably we might have behaved ſo our- 
25 ſelves, if we had been in his place; for it is hardly 
** Poſſible to contain one's ſelf always, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances.“ 

After the chapter broke up, the whole order, 
with the new general at their head, came to the 
Vatican, in proceſſion, to kits his holineſs's feet, in 
expectation of receiving ſome mark of his kindneſs 
as he had ordered the cardinal protector to acquaint 
them the day before, That he would grant every 
% one of them (without exception) ſome favour; 
„that he would have them conſider what would be 
* moſt agreeable ro them, and that it was but juſt 
„ he thould take ſome method of convincing the 
« world, how great an eſteem and affection he re- 


cc 


of tained, tor people that had formerly been his bre- 


*7: ehren.”- 


When the prote or informed them of his telindf 
intentions, it is not potlible to expreſs the joy that 
appeared through the whole body, or the envy. and 

diſcontent 


N; 
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diſcontent it occaſioned in the other orders, particu- 
larly the Dominicans ; they began to murmur and com- 
plain of Pius V, who had never done the leaſt thing 
for them, or granted them any favour ; eſpecially 
when they remembered how ill uſed Sixtus had been 
by his brethren, whilſt they had always ſhewn the 
higheſt regard and veneration for Pius. 

On the other hand, the cardinals were not a little 
piqued at this ſudden change of temper, and called it 
a proſtitution, nay, a profanation of his favour, as 


they were diſguſted to ſee ſuch a profulion of hbera- 


ity ſquandered away upon a parcel of dirty monks, 
by a pontift that had behaved with ſo much reſerve, 
and been remarkably cloſe-fiſted and niggardly to the 


H. College. | 


The Pope had acquainted them with this reſolution 
the day before, to give them time to conſider what 
toaſk: As the news of it ſoon came to be ſpread 
about the city, Paſquin appeared, putting on a 
monk's habit, with this label, /t is better io be a Cor- 
deirer than a Cardinal, in theſe times. But Ruſticucci, 
who knew the Pope as well, or better than moſt peo- 
ple, ſaid to a perſon who was ſpeaking to him of this 
affair, Time will diſcover ſomething that we are not 
aware of at preſent.” 

Sixtus received them all in the great hall, where the 
conſiſtories are held, ſeated upon his pontifical throne, 
with a ſecretary upon his left hand, to take down the 
name and requeſt of every monk, as he came in his 
turn to kiſs his feet. The general was the firſt thar 
advanced, and after proſtrating himſelf before the 
Pope, he returned his moſt humble thanks for the 
great favour he had received in being appointed ge- 
neral of the order, and ſaid, ** The only requeſt he 
Shad to make was, that his Holineſs would vouch- 
" fafe to honour him with his patronage and protec- 
tion, and be pleaſed to ſupport him in the execution 
of an office, that was conferred upon him in a chap- 
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* ter ſummoned by his command, maintained by his 
* bounty, and honoured with his preſence.” 

Others that followed, according to their rank and 
ſeniority, had their petitions regiſtered. Some were 
of ſo whimſical and extravagant a turn, that Sixtus 


ſeemed much diverted with them : One of them de- 


fired a brief, forbidding all the other religious to give 
him any trouble or moleſtation, or to ſay any thing 
abuſive or reflecting upon him. It ſeems he had ſome 
reaſon to aſk ſuch a favour, as he was a moſt inſolent 
and incorrigible fellow, continually plaguing and pro- 


voking his brethren, to that degree, that he was 


hated and avoided by the whole community. Ano- 
ther aſked for two rooms in the convent, in which he 
might do whatever he pleated, without being account: 
able to his ſupertor, or even the Pope himſelf; and 
ſaid, He would willingly ſubmit to the diſcipline of 
* the order, when he was in any other part of the 


© convent;” but inſiſted upon a total independence, 


and exemption in thoſe apartments, where he ſhould 
not be prevented from ſhutting himſelf up, whenever 
he had a mind, by any perſon, or upon any pretence 
whatſoever; and that if he hereafter happened to de- 
ſerve puniſhment, he ſhould be permitted to retire in- 
to one of theſe rooms, and conſider whether he liked 
the kind of puniſhment, or not; and if he did not, 
he ſhould have the hberty of changing it to ſuch a one 
as he did like. 

A Neapolitan lay-brother, after he had kiſſed the 
Pope's feet, begged leave to make his wants known to 
him in private; upon which, the Pope graciouſly in- 
clining his ear to him, he defired © his Holineſs would 
be pleaſed to give him leave to quit his habit and 
* marry, or at leaſt keep a whore, without the war- 


den's having it in his power to hinder it.“ 


A bachelor of Bologna deſired A brief, with per- 
* million to preach in any church, either regular or 


% ſecular, and at what hour he pleaſed, without li- 
5 cence 
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* cence from the ordinary, or ſuperior, and to have 


for his own ule, all the money that was collected at - 


* his ſermons.” 

Father Poppa, the provincial of Puglia, requeſted, 
„That his family might be called relations of his Ho- 
* lineſs, which, he ſaid, would be the higheſt honour 
* he could ever receive in this world. The Pope 
faid, ** He would give his conſent, if there was the 
« leaſt colour of foundation for it:“ And aſked him 
what family he was of; to which the provincial an- 
{wered, ** That he was of one of the moſt ancient and 
* richeſt families in Italy.“ „ don't ſee then,” re- 
plied Sixtus, how we can poſſibly make out any 

* relationſhip, ſince we were only poor hog-keepers, 
* and you people of great fortune and eſtate ; yet we 
think we have hit upon an expedient to gratify you, 
which is, that you give up your riches to the uſe 
* of an hoſpital we have lately founded, and be- 
coming poor, turn hog-keepers, as we were: As for 
* you yourſelf, we will give orders, after you have 
** been ſtripped of your habit, that you ſhall be ſta- 
* tioned under our eye, ſomewhere near the city, that 
* we may ſee if you behave well in your new occu- 
* pation, and then we will acknowledge you for our 
„ kinſman.” The poor provincial was ſtrangely ſur- 
prized at this anſwer, which was moderate enough, 
conſidering the impertinence of the requeſt. It was 
expected by ſome, who knew the diſpoſition of Sixtus, 
that he would actually have put his expedient in exe- 
cution, i. e. that he would have degraded him, and 
turned him out of his convent. 

No leſs ridiculous and mal a propos was the demand 
of father Sarco, of Umbria, who deſired the Pope, 

* To grant him a bull, that the convent to which he 
* belonged, and had been ſo much enriched by the 
* alms that were collected at the ſermons which he 
had preached, might be converted into an abbey ; 


that the jus patronatus, or right of preſenting to it, 
a might 
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„might be inveſted in his family; that no monk 
* ſhould be admitted into it, that had not firſt been 
„ three years a ſervant in his family, or at leaſt tg 
* ſome of his relations; and that he would be pleaſed 
to grant to the ſaid abbey, one half of the tythe 
& that belonged to the biſhop.” The Pope could not 
help drawing up his muſcles, and ſaid, Paſjate, Paſſate, 
Go along, go along; we can't give abbeys to every fool. 
He was not a little pleaſed at the ſimplicity of a good 
old man of 77 years, of age, who was a religious of 
the province of Rome, and having aſſiſted at ſeven ge- 
neral chapters, was carried to Rome, in order to have 


the conſolation of ſeeing this before he died, as he | 


heard it would be a very ſplended one. After he had 
kiſſed his Holineſs's feet, he addreſſed him | in this man- 
ner: I ſhould be very glad, holy father, if you 
* could add ten years to my life; but as that is in the 
* power of Heaven alone, I only deſire an indulgence 
in the hour of death, which now cannot be far off,” 
He pronounced theſe laſt words with ſo good a grace, 
that the Pope ſaid, He wiſhed, with all his heart, he 
** was able to woke a miracle, for his ſake ; but tha 
* he thought, as he had lived ſo long, he might now 


be very well content to die.“ 


It is hardly poſſible to conceive the folly and abſur 
dity of ſome other of their requeſts, with which the 
Pope was grievoully offended. Some aſked for cardi- 
nals hats, archbiſhoprics, abbeys, and, other dig: 


nities in the church: Some, for offices that were ap- 


propriated to particular orders. A young bachelor 
aſked for the place of maſter of the palace, which is 
always poſſeſſed by a Dominican; others deſired biſhop- 
rics that were not yet vacant. If he had been incl 
nable to gratify even thoſe that aſked for preferments 


in their own order, he muſt have turned every thing 


topſey turvey ; as ſome wanted to be perpetual pro vin- 


cials; others, to have the power of viſiting whatever 


Provinces | they pleaſed, during life: Others, again, 5 
chulc 
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chuſe what convents they liked beſt to reſide in, or not 
to be ſent far from the place of their birth. Many 
aſked for money to build houſes of pleaſure, with conſi- 
derable penſions ; and not a few petitioned his Holineſs 


to give them leave to lay aſide the cowl, as they were 


thoroughly tired of a monaſtic life. 

Laſt of all came a lay brother about 60 years old, 
:0 of which he had ſpent as a ſervant to the cook 
and butler of the convent of the H. Apoſtles. The 
od man, bowing down to kiſs the Pope's feet, who 
remembered him very well, ſaid, Holy Father, I 
* am a poor lay brother, in one of the loweſt offices 
that belong to the convent, and not worthy to ex- 
© pct the leaſt of your Holineſs's favours. The ho- 
* nour I have had of ſeeing you become head of the 
church, after having remembered you a private 
religious, will not give me leave to hope for any 


* ought not to preſume to aſk favours from a ſove- 
feign as you are: Nevertheleſs, as your Holineſs 
has been pleaſed to include even me in the number 
of thoſe that you have thought fit to diſtinguiſh by 
your princely munificence, with the moſt profound 
reverence, I humbly befſeech your charity to make 
a fountain in our convent, which” is in great 
want of water, as your Holineſs may pleaſe to re- 
member, from the inconvenience which you your- 
* ſelf have often ſuffered by it.” 
It is ſaid, that the Pope was ſo affected with the old 
man's ſpeech, that he could hardly refrain from tears. 
When they had all kiſſed his feet, and preſented 
their ſeveral petitions, they were called back into the 
fame hall, from whence they had gone out, to avoid 
confuſion , and the Pope ſpoke to them 1n the follow- 
ung manner: * If your deſires had been conformable 
to my good intentions, I ſhould willingly have com- 
" plied with them; but as they are of ſo extraordi- 
nary a nature, that there is no pollibility of grant- 


0 ing 


thing further. A miſerable lay brother, like me, 
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ing them, I find myſelf under a neceſſity of giving 
you an abſolute refuſal. I did not expect that any 
* of you could have been ſo mean to think of your 
< own private intereſt, without any regard to that of 
the order in general. Your folemn vows and pro- 
* feſſions at your entrance into a religious life, 
** ought to have made you forget the one, and the 
* concern which every good member ſhould have for 
* the welfare and preſervation of the body, ſhould 
have put you in mind of the other. Your avarice, 
your ambition, and fenſuality, have prevented my 
* good deligns; and I ſhould think it a great fin to 
* feed and encourage them by my generoſity. It is 
with ſhame and horror that I ſee but one, out of ſo 
great a number of you, that has ſhewn any regard 
% for the good of the public.” 

After this manner he diſmiſſed them from his pre- 
ſence, in the higheſt confuſion and mortification; and 
turning to the poor lay brother, promiſed that what 
he had aſked ſhould be performed; and, with high com- 
mendations of his public ſpirit, recommended him to 
the notice and protection of the general. 

When this came to be publicly talked of in the 
city, they who had been the forwardeſt to find fault 
with the pope's extravagant generoſity, now highly ap- 
plauded his contrivance, when they found 1t was only 
to expoſe and diſcountenance the folly, ſelfiſhneſs, and 
ambition of the Cordeliers. 

The next day Paſquin was ſhuffling off his monk's 
habit, and putting on the cardinal's again, with this 
label, F one muſt be made a fool of, it is better to be 
fooled in the college, than in the cloyſter. Ruſticucc, 
who had always ſuſpected it was ſome trick of the 
Pope's, ſeeing what had happened, ſaid to ſome of the 
cardinals; © He that does not know the Pope, is {ure} 
to be deceived by him; and let him that knows him, 

take care how he truſts him; we had the honour of 
* being the firſt fools he made.” | | 


The 
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The very next day he gave orders to have the lay- | 


brother's requeſt executed; and was fo well pleaſed 
with it, that he ſaid, It was a thing very much 


wanted in that convent, which ſuffered. extremely 
“from the ſcarcity of water; that he had often been 
ſo fatigued himſelf, with drawing it out of a very 


„deep well, for his own uſe, that it made him almoſt 
* tired of his life; that the weight and multiplicity of 
* his cares, ſince his aſſumption to the pontificate, 
„had cauſed him to forget a deſign he once had of 
„making a fountain there; and that he was highly 
** obliged to the lay brother for recalling it to his 
% mem wc; 3 5 | 

Soon after, Sixtus went himſelf with an architect 
and engineer, and fixed upon a proper place for the 


fountain, which was to be ſupplied by the ſame 


ſtream that he had brought to Monte Cavallo. It 
ſtands in a great baſon in the middle of the court, 
beautified with the arms of Sixtus, from whence the 
water is conveyed through pipes all over the houſe, and 
in great plenty to the door of the refectory, for the 
covenience of waſhing before and after meals. Other 
pipes carry it not only into the kitchen, but into the 
very kettles and coppers. The convent, which in 
general is now the beſt watered of any in Rome, 
owes this convenience to the public ſpirit and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of the lay brother. | 
He eſtabliſhed fifreen congregations of cardinals 

there were ſome already inſtituted by other popes, but 


they were fo altered and new modelled by him, that 
| he may properly be called the author. His ſucceſſors 
have aboliſhed ſome, and ſubſtituted others in their 


room, ſo. that the number is ſtill the ſame: we ſhall 
here give the reader a detail of them. | 

The firſt is the congregation of the H. Office, eſta- 
bliſhed by Pius IV, reformed by Pius V, and reduced 


into a ſtill better form by Sixtus. It meets twice 


a week, viz. on Wedneſday at the convent Sopra la 
Minerva, belonging to the Dominicans, where the 
„ office 
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office is held; and on Thurſday in the pope's preſence, 
to take oognizance, of matters of hereſy. This aſ- 
ſembly conſiſts of at leaſt 12 cardinals, deputed by 
the pope, with ſeveral other prelates and divines of 
different orders, WhO are called conſultors of the H. 
Office, with a commiſſary (always a Dominican) and 
an aſſeſſor to make a report to his holineſs. of what 
paſſes in the congregation, if he:is abſent. 
The ſecond takes cognizance- of all differences. that 
happen betwixt biſhops and their ſubjects, - whether 
-regulars or ſeculars: this he eſtabliſhed to rid- himſelf 
of the trouble of hearing the frequent. diſputes that 
ariſe amongſt them; referring them to this tribunal, 
which is held every Friday in the palace of the card 
nal preſident, where there are ſometimes ſo many 
memorials nden that it is not Wahle to hear 
Then all. N 

The 2d" is to take care that the canons, nk at 
"the council of Trent, are duly executed, as there at 
firſt, occurred many difficulties in them, with which 
he was not a little embarraſſed; This congregation 
was charged with the care of interpreting and ex- 
- Pounding them. If there ſhould ariſe any diſpute 
concerning the doctrine. or diſcipline of the church, 
in whatſoever part of Chriſtendom it happens, the par- 
ties concerned in it muſt have recourſe to this court 
for a deciſion. They commonly aſſemble on Thurſday 
and Saturday every week, at the palace of the oldeſt 
cardinal that is member of it, though he is not the preſi- 
dent, who alone has the power of convoking them. 
The fourth is the congregation of ſtate, to provide 
for the well government of the pope's dominions, and 
conſiſts of all the cardinals that have ever been nuncios, 
and a ſecretary of ſtate. It is moſtly held in the pope's 
preſence, and when he cannot aluſt, at the cardinal 
nephew's. 

The 5th, is that of rites; to determine all diſputes 
concerning, cuitoms, | ceremonies, precedence, cano- 


-nizations of ſaints, &c. The oldeſt cardinal is preſt 
dent 
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dent of it: he calls them together once a month, and 
oftner, if neceſſary. This is a power that belongs to 
the preſidents of all congregations. 

The 6th, is the congregation of waters, bot 
province is to take care of all rivers, brooks, water- 
courſes, and bridges : the pope eſtabliſhed this to aſſiſt 
him in conducting the water to Monte Cavallo. The 
oldeſt cardinal is always preſident. 


The 7th, is the congregation of ſtreets and fountains, | 


of which the cardinal chamberlain 1s preſident, and 


ſummons it at the houſe of the oldeſt commiſſary, as 


often as there is occaſion. Their buſmeſs is to take 
care of the aquæducts and pipes, which bring the 
water to Rome, to {fee that it is diſtributed in a con- 
venient manner, and to make the. ſtreets large and 
commodious. He firſt inſtituted this to ſuperintend 
the new ſtreets he was then building; and ſeeing the 
ſervice it was of, eſtabliſhed it by a bull for ever. 
The 8th, is the congregation. dell indice, to cor- 
rect and cenſure ſuch books as they think proper. 
He erected this upon the account of a printing-office, 
which he deſigned to eſtabliſh at Rome. The Preſi- 


dent is always a cardinal, who calls them together at 


his houſe, when there is occaſion. 
The och is the congregation della conſulta, for 
the government of the church; the cardinal nephew 


prehides at it pro tempore. Montalto, the pope's ne- 


phew, acquired great reputation in this office, and 
went out of it with the higheſt applauſe. It conſiſts 


of ſix cardinals, fix prelates, and a ſecretary, who is 


generally a boſom friend of the preſident, at whoſe 
houſe it is afſembled every Friday: whatever con- 
cerns or relates to the government of the church, falls 
under its juriſdiction. To this court all the vice-le- 
gates, governors, and other officers of ſtate have 
recourſe, when they meet with any thing difficult or 
extraordinary in the exerciſe of their functions: upon 
this they deliberate; and when they come to a con- 
clulion, the ſecretary draws it up in writing, which 
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is ſigned by the preſident, and all the prelates that 
are preſent. They have every one of them a ſepa- 
rate province in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and report 
whatever they think worthy of notice, in that pro- 
vince, to the congregation. The legation of Avig- 
non, the government of Benevento, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and the city of Ceneda, in the ſtate of Venice, 
don't acnkowledge the juriſdiction of the conſulta. 
Fermo and Spoletto claim the like exemption. Every 
prelate of this congregation has a yearly falary of 
1000 crowns, and the ſecretary of 2000. 

The 1oth congregation degli Sgravi, or, de bak 
regimine, likewiſe owes its inſtitution to Sixtus. The 
cardinal nephew is preſident. This court hears and 
redreſſes all grievances, oppreſſions, and vexations of 
the ſubject. It meets every Saturday in the place 
where he conſulta is held. The members are like- 
wiſe the ſame, and have the fame falary for aſliſting 
in this congregation, with the further privilege of 
wearing a purple or violet- coloured habit, and being 
called the pope's familiars. 

The Iith, is the congregation of the mint, to 
which belongs the care of coining money, regulating 
the ſtandard of foreign gold, and ſettling its currency 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. It is generally compoſed 
of four cardinals, and two chamberlains, of the 
pope's appointing, with a preſident who calls them 


together upon any emergency. 
The 12th, is, the congregation of conſiſtorial affairs, 


which is of great relief to the pope, and was projected 
by Sixtus long before his exaltation. The dean of 
the H. College is the preſident. There 1s no certain 
day fixed for its meeting, ſo that it only aſſembles at 
the preſident's houſe, when the pope refers any affair 
to its conſideration. It generally takes cognizance of 
the reſignation of biſhoprics, taxes, impoſitions up- 
on eccleſiaſtics, and ſuch things. As the cardinal 


nephews, at preſent, take the whole ' of affairs into 
| their 


* 


4 
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their own hands, there is but little buſineſs now done 
in this court. 

Theſe are 12 of the 15 congregations eſtabliſned 
by Sixtus; his ſucceſſors have aboliſhed three, and 
inſtituted three others in their room; ſo that the 
number of them is the fame as it was under his pon- 
tificate. The firſt was eſtabliſhed by Clement VIII, 
for the examination of perſons nominated to biſhop- 
rics. That pope uſed to examine all ſuch as had 
ſtudied the civil law himſelf, and thoſe that had pro- 
ceeded in divinity he referred to cardinal Bellarmine. 
This congregation 1s always held in the pope's pre- 
| ſence. It conſiſts of eight or ten cardinals, as many 
biſhops, and ſome doctors of different faculties and 
orders: By them are examined ſuch perſons as his ho- 
lineſs intends to promote to biſhoprics that he in 
Italy; for thoſe that do not are excuſed from this for- 
mality. 

He that is examined, kneels down upon a cuſhion 
before the pope, and 1s hable to be interrogated by 
any member of the congregation; when he has un- 
dergone this examination, which is ſufficient, if he is 
tranſlated to any other ſee, the ſecretary enters his 
name in a regiſter : But if a biſhop, who has been 
any time in poſſeſſion of a foreign ſee; is tranſlated 

to one in Italy, he muſt go thro' this examination, 
Except he be a cardinal, as the H. College claim an 
exemption from it. But the approbation of the ex- 
aminers does not put him in immediate poſſeſſion of 
his biſhopric ; he is to paſs thro the following cere- 
monies -before it can be done. In the firſt place, he 
muſt make a profeſſion of his faith before a cardinal, 
called, II cardinal potente, The cardinal propoſer, w ho 
is ſo named from being appointed by the Pope to pro- 
poſe him to the other cardinals. In the next place 
they examine witneſſes, who give information upon 
oath, concerning the ſtate of the ſee to which he 1s 
to be Promoted, the birth, quality, and morals of the 
candidate. After this, the cardinal orders his dre 
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ditor to draw up an inſtrument, which is ſigned by the 
notary of the cardinal vicar, or auditor of the apo- 
ſtolic chamber. The candidate muſt then exhibit 
a certificate of his doctor's degree, and other titles 
and privileges, if he has any, with his teſtimonials 
and letters of orders: Other. witneſſes are then ex- 
amined to prove that he was born in lawful matrimo- 
ny; that his father and mother were never ſuſpected 
of hereſy ; and that he is above 30 years of age, as 


the canons of the council of Treat require; after 


which, enquiry is made into the quality, circumſtan- 


ces, and revenue of the biſhopric, in what province 
it is ſituated, whether immediately dependent upon 


his holineſs, or ſuffragan to any archbiſhop ; what 
extent of land, what towns, what number of ſouls 
there are in the dioceſe, what religious houſes, 
what relics are there held in veneration, what 
is the annual income of the church, the number 
of canons, the different dignities: If there be 
any ſeminaries, . how many nunneries, pariſhes, 
churches, and. ſeveral other particulars of the like 
nature. The cardinal propoſer ſigns an account of 
theſe proceedings, and ſends it to be reviſed by three 
other cardinals, protectors of their orders, who fign 
and fend it back to the ſame cardinal, and he keeps 
1t ever afterwards. The candidate 1s then proclaimed 
in the firſt private conſiſtory that is held; and in the 
next he is preſented in a Latin ſpeech, which is gene- 
rally a panegyric upon his life and character. But 
before the cardinal propoſer ſpecifies the ſee, the can- 
didate gives the receiver of the revenues of the H. 
College two notes of hand, ſigned by himſelf, in 
which he promites to pay whatſoever is due to the 
cardinal, the apoſtolic chamber, the H. College, 
and the officers of the chancery for his diſpatches. 
The day before he is propoſed, the cardinal ponente 
{ends an abſtract of the proceedings to all his brethren, 
to fee it they have any objection to the candidate, 


and as ſoon as he is propoſed, turns to the pope, and 
then 


Book VIII. 
then to the cardinal dean, and aſks, them ** If they 


* know of any treaſon. why he ſhquld not be en- 


* throned ?” If they do they immediately declare it; if 
not, they riſe from their ſeats and ſignify their appro- 
bation. The pope then, by a decree, orders him to be put 
in poſſeſſion of his biſhopric, of which the cardinal vice- 
chancellor keeps a copy; and the proper inſtruments 
for that purpoſe are immediately made out. The car- 
dinal ponente claims a right to 15 per cent. out of the 
fiſt year's revenue, and when the Pope propoſes him 
himſelf, this perquiſite belongs to his ſecretaries. If a 
cardinal is propoſed, who has never been at Rome, he 


pays the ſame fees; but if he is preſent, or has been 


there, he is excuſed from it. | 

The new prelate keeps the houſe all the morning 
of the day he is propoſed, and takes care to provide a 
mitre : After dinner he drefles himſelf in his epiſco- 
pal robes, puts on a hat, with a green border and hat- 
band, and then goes to the vatican, when he is pre- 
ſented by the maeſtro della camera, to kiſs the pope's 
feet. He takes with him a rochett, which the pope 
puts upon him with his own hands, and then goes to vi- 
lit the whole college of cardinals, beginning with the 

dean. 

I have been more particular i in the account of the 
laſt congregation, as the greateſt part of theſe cere- 
monies were inſtituted by Sixtus. It 1s true, Clement 
made ſeveral additions to them, and put thoſe that 
were already eſtabliſhed into a better method; fo 
that Sixtus may very well be called the author of 1 it; at 
leaſt, be ſaid to have laid the foundation, which Clement 

afterwards built upon. 

The next congregation is, for the propagation of 
the Chriſtian faith, founded by Gregory XV, to conſi- 
der of ways and means to eftablith the Chriſti- 
an religion in all parts of the warld, and meets 
the firſt Monday in every month in the pope's pre- 
ſence; tho' it is held ſometimes in a palace, which 


Ye have built for that purpoſe. It conſiſts of many 
cardinals, 
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cardinals a prothonotary a ſecretary - of ſtate, a 
judge, who is commonly a referendary [2] of both 
ſignatures, an aſſeſſor of the H. office, and a ſecre- 
tary of the congregation. All thoſe that come to 


Rome out of devotion, after they are converted, are 


lodged in this palace which is very large and mag- 
nificent. Biſhops alſo, whoſe revenues are ſmall, are 
received and entertained there with all manner. of ne- 
ceſſary accommodations. They have ſet up a preſs 
to print breviaries, miſſals, and other books that 
are uſed by the Romiſh church in all manner of lan- 
guages. | 

The congregation of eccleſiaſtical immunities, which 


is the laſt we ſhall mention, was inſtituted by Urban 


VIII. He found the want of it when he was nuncio, 
in ſeveral diſputes and controverſies, concerning 
ſuch exemptions and privileges, upon which it was ne- 
ceſſary to have the pope's opinion, and he uſually re- 
ferring theſe matters to commiſlaries, occaſioned them 
to be ſpun out to an immoderate length. This made 
him reſolve to eſtabliſh a congregation, which might 
determine what immunities eccleſiaſtics ought, and 
what they ought not to enjoy. It is held every Tueſday, 
in the houſe of the oldeſt cardinal that is member of it, 


with an auditor of the Rota [3], a clerk of the 


chamber, 


Iq] Referendaries are prelates that propoſe ſuits, commiſſions, 


ſupplications, &c. in the ſignatures of Juſtice and Grace, and 
take cognizance of cauſes not exceeding the ſum of 500 
crowns: for if they exceed that, they are referred to the Ruota 
or Rota. | | | | 

[3] The Ruota or Rota, is a particular court of ju riſdiction, 
and takes cognizance of beneficiary matters, &c. It conſiſts of 12 
doors taken out of the four nations of Italy, France, Spain, and 
Germany ; three of them being Romans, one aFlorentine, one a Mi- 
laneſe, one of Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a 
Frenchman, two Spaniards, and a German, each having four 


clerks or notaries under him. Their office is io judge of all bene- 


ficiary cauſes, both within Rome, and thro' the whole Eccleſiaſti- 
cal dominions (in caſe of appeal) and of all civil proceſſes, for 


above 500 crowns. Du Cange ſays, this court is ſo called from 2 
| 1 : | þ ola 
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chamber, an advocate of the ſignature, and a refe- 
rendary. The preſident is keeper of the ſeals, and has 
a penſion of 700 crowns per annum. | 

Whilft Sixtus was thus employed at home in making 
proviſion for the well government of the church and 


ſtate, Q. Elizabeth was no leſs active in her endeavours 


to extirpate the R. Catholic religion out of England. 


Tho! it was with great regret the Pope ſaw his autho- 


rity entirely loſt in ſo flouriſhing a kingdom; and tho? 
he often lamented it in the conſiſtory, and preſence 
of foreign ambaſſadors, he, upon all other occaſions, 
teſtified the moſt profound regard for the Queen; 
and ſaid, He ſhould have eſteemed it the higheſt 


* honour to have had ſuch a princeſs in the ſame com- 


* munion with him.” Which being told her, ſhe was 
ſo pleaſed with it, that ſhe ſaid, ** If he continued Pope 
long, ſhe would find ſome means to reconcile her 
* kingdom to the See of Rome ;” which was looked 
upon by every body as a mere compliment. 

She had detained Mary Q. of Scotland, daughter to 
James VI, a long time priſoner in England, for reaſons 
of ſtate, and endeavouring, as it is ſaid, to foment a 
rebellion in her kingdoms. Moſt of the crowned heads 
in Europe had uſed their interceſſion for her releaſe, 
which ſo increaſed the jealouſy of Elizabeth, that ſhe 
at laſt determined to put her to death. 

To give ſome ſort of varniſh to ſo foul a deed, ſhe 
ſent an ambaſſador to acquaint the king and queen 
of France with it, and to let them know, * She was 
* obliged to proceed in that manner, not out of jea- 
* louſy, to gratify any private reſentment, but by the 
eſpecial advice of her parliament; that ſhe ſubmit- 
ted to it with the utmoſt reluctance; but that juſ- 
tice the majeſty of crowned heads, and the peſer- 
vation of herſelf and her kingdoms, abſolutely re- 
quired it,” She at the ſame time ſignified the reſo- 
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Rota Porphyretica, becauſe the pavement of the chamber, where 


they formerly fat, was of Porphyry, and faſhioned like a 
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Bellievre's ſucceſs in England, he ſaid, 


that ſentence of death was paſſed upon her. 
is ſaid, the queen received with a great deal of cou- 


his maſter, and the whole French nation.” 


Book VIII. 


lution of the parliament to the Q. of Scotland, and 
Which ; it 


rage and firmneſs. : 
The king of France, that he might not PR want- 


ing in his endeavours to fave a princeſs ſo nearly relat- 
ed to him, ſent Bellievre into England, with a full an- 
ſwer to every article of the accuſation upon which the 
had been condemned to die. This ambaſſador had 
inſtructions to give out in public, © That he came 
only to demand her life, in the name of the king 


When the pope was informed of this, he ſaid, 
* That when ſovereign princes were once embarked 
in ſuch deligns it was not uſual for them to deſiſt 
* at the ſimple requeſt of an ambaſſador.” And 
talking one night at ſupper, with his nephew, about 
„We don! 
* know what Elizabeth deſigns to do with the queen 
* of Scotland; but we know what we ſhould do, if 
* we had a crowned head in priſon.” The cardinal; 
in the French intereſt entreated the pope, that there 
might be prayers and ſupplications, and the Hoſt ex- 
poſed for forty hours (as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions) 
at every church in Rome, to implore the bleſſing of 


God upon Bellievre, in an undertaking of ſuch impot- 
tance to all Chriſtendom. To which Sixtus gavehisconſent, 


tho' he judged that the releaſe of the Q. of Scotland 
was only a feint, and that the real deſign of ſending 


Bellievre into England, was to negociate ſome affairs 


of far greater importance and advantage to his maſ- 
ter, and ſaid to cardinal Farneſe, He was thorough: 
ly perſuaded it was all a pretence, and that he 
* would find things quite contrary to what they ap- 


* neared.” It was known ſoon after, that the ambaſ- 


ſador's application, in behalf of the Q. of Scotland, met 
with little ſucceſs. Some ſaid he was very cool and in- 


different in this matter, and others did not ſcruple to 
ö | affirm, 
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allem, that he actually promoted and adviſed her 
ß. 

ellievre was ſecretly inſtructed by his maſter, to 
preſs Q. Elizabeth to make uſe of the influence and 
authority ſhe had with the K. of Navarre and the P. 
of Conde, to perſuade them to liſten to a peace with 
lim. He was further ordered to diſcover, if poſſible, 
the ſentiments of this Queen, concerning a treaty he 
heard ſhe had entered into with ſome of the German prin- 
ces, and to encourage her to conclude it. - Upon which 
Sixtus ſaid, by way of excuſe for him, That the 
„civil wars Which at that ume miſerably diſtracted 
„the kingdom of France, would not permit Hen- 
ry to quarrel with England, and that his own 
* crown ought to be dearer to him than that of 

any relation.” 

The arrival of Bellievre, having for ſome time put 
a ſtop to the execution of the ſentence that had been 
palſed upon the Q. of Scotland, it was apprehended by 
ſome, that the K. of France's remonſtrances had ſhak- 
en the reſolution of Elizabeth. This delay alarmed 
ſme of the queen's miniſters, eſpecially Leiceſter, 
Cecil, and Walſingham, who had been the principal ad- 
viſers of her death, when they conſidered, that, in 
caſe their miſtreſs ſhould die, the crown would of 
courſe, by indiſputable right deſcend to Q Mary, who 
(when ſhe was eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of it) would 
nfallibly work their deſtruction; not only upon the 
mortal and irreconcilable averſion ſhe had to all Pro- 
teſtants, but out of reſentment for the long and igno- 
minous impriſonment ſhe had ſuffered, and the cru- 
e ſentence they had cëcaſioned to be paſſed upon 
her. 

At a proper opportunity therefore, they repre- 


ſented to the Queen, in a complaining manner, That 


her lenity and forbearance to put the ſentence in 


execution was a contempt ſhewn to the advice of 


* ker parliament and council, and that the whole 
* kingdom expected ic with the utinoſt impatience.” 
| She 
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She affected by this delay to ſhew a regret and unwil- 


And, without doubt, ſhe would have been very glad to 
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lingneſs to conſent to it, and at laſt pretended, ** That 


| the fear of diſobliging her ſubjects (a conſideration 


that, ſhe ſaid, had a greater weight with her than 

Tany other) prevailed upon her, tho' with the higheſt 

4 reluctance, to give orders for the execution.” _ 
When this was reported to the queen of Scotland, at 


Fotheringay caſtle, ſhe did not ſhew the leaſt ſign of 


fear or concern; but thanked God © She was thought 
a perſon of ſuch conſequence, as to be able to re 
© eſtabliſh the R. Catholic religion in England, for 
* Which cauſe ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe was condemned to 
* die.” After this having obtained leave to write 
three letters, ſhe addreſſed one of them to the Q. of 
England, another to the K. of France, and a third to 
the Pope; and ſaid in the laſt, That ſhe eſteemed it 


© a great happineſs to lay down her life for the fake 


of a religion, in which ſo many kings, her illuſtf- 
* ons anceſtors had lived and died.” She was ſoon 


after beheaded at Fotheringay caſtle. 


In this manner, Mary Stuart, Q. of Scotland, 
finiſhed a life, abounding with examples, both of 
good and bad fortune; after a confinement of about 
20 years, during which time ſhe had been in fix di 
ferent priſons, rigorouſly treated by her keepers, 2. 
bandoned by her neareſt relations, and deſtitute of al 
worldly comfort, except ſome letters from Gregory 
XIII, and Sixtus V, who had found means to have 
two ſecretly conveyed to her; one of which came to 
the hands of Q. Elizabeth, who read it over ſeveral 
times with much pleaſure, tho' it was filled with in- 
ſtructions and exhortations, proper to confirm her in 
the Catholic religion, which Elizabeth held in abo- 


mination; but had ſo particular a regard for him, 
that ſhe ſaid to the perſon that gave her the letter, 


* The Q. of Scotland had no reaſon to complain of 
* her priſon, when ſhe received an honour there, 
„ that we have long wiſhed for above all others.“ 


have 
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have entered into a ſtricter correſpondence with hi 

if ſhe had not thought it would be diſguſtful to her 

ſubjects. 5 | 
The news of this mournful cataſtrophe was ſoon 

ſpread all over Europe. The nuncio, that reſided 


at Paris, ſent an expreſs, with an account of it, to 


Rome. Sixtus was juſt got up from ſupper, and ſtood 
leaning againſt a window, when cardinal Montalto 
gave him the nuncio's paquet, which he deſired his 
nephew to read to him. All the while he was read- 
ing the letters, he looked ſtedfaſtly at him, and, when 
they were finiſhed, ſtruck his hand with great vehe- 
mence upon the window ſhutter, and fetched a deep 
ſigh, turned his face towards England, as if he had a 


mind to ſpeak: to Q. Elizabeth, and ſaid, aloud, O 


glorious Queen! From whence it was conjectured, that 
he envied her the happineſs of cutting off a crowned 
head ; tho' as there could be no certainty of that, 
ſuch a concluſion ſeems unwarrantable. 

The Q. of England, to ſkreen herſelf from the in- 
famy of having ſhed royal blood, ſeemed to be under 
the deepeſt concern, and ſtormed at her ſecretary, 
who, as ſhe pretended, haſtened the execution, con- 
trary to her orders; for which reaſon ſhe threw him 
into priſon, and laid a heavy fine upon him. But 
all the world laughed at this grimace, when they ſaw 
bonfires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and every 
fort of rejoicing, quite thro' the nation, at the ſame 
time. | = 

The ſecretary wrote a juſtification of himſelf, and 
ſent it to every court in Europe; wherein he aſſerted, 


that he had done nothing without the expreſs. com- 


mands of his miſtreſs; which was generally believed. 
It is certain ſhe drew upon herſelf the odium of all the 


| princes in Chriſtendom, by ſo flagrant and cruel an at- 


tack upon royal majeſty., 7 | 

As there is no place in the world where the conduct 
of princes is more freely examined and diſcuſſed than 
at Rome, they talked of Elizabeth there in terms of 
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the greateſt abuſe and indignation; thouſands) of fa 


With reſpect, upon the account of her high rank 


the other, the people of Rome ſuſpected there was an 


death, he would ftamp his foot, and ſay, My God, 


Th 
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tyrs and libels were daily publiſhed, in which ſhe was 
branded with the approbrious names of murdrets, erg- 
codile, barbarian, facrilegious' heretic, - and all man- 
ner of the bittereſt invectives. The authors. of. theſe 
works were particularly ſevere upon her diſhmulation 
and hy pocriſy, in pretending to ſhed tears at a tragedy 
in which ſhe had acted the principal part. 

Upon this, Sixtus iſſued our an. edict, forbidding 
his ſubjects, on pain cf the gallies, to write or fay 
any thing derogatory. to the honour of that 'princels, 
She was fo pleaſed, when ſhe was told that he faid, 
Though ſhe was a Heretic, ſhe- ought to be treated 


and merit,” That ſhe redoubled the eſteem ſhe had 
for him; and ſaid, He was a' great prince, tho! he 
Was a pope, which obliged him to be her enemy, 
** contrary to his inclination.” 7 ' 
From this mutual reſpect, which each expreſſed for 


actual correſpondence betwixt them; and tho the 
great number of ſpies deterred them from ſpeaking 
their opinion of it, they were impudent enough/to 
dreſs Paſquin like a courier, anfwering to Marton, 
who aſked him, Whither fo faſt? I am going to En 
gland to carry the pope's letters to Q. Elizabeth. | 

It is ſaid, tho' 1 think it ſcarce appears credible, 
that the reſolution which Q Elizabeth had ſhewnn 
bringing the Q. cf Scotland to the block, infpired Six 
tas with an ambition of putting ſome prince to death; 
that he thought it an heroick action, and envied the 
good fortune of Elizabeth, that he had thrown ſuch al 
opportunity in her way; that he often cauſed tht 
whole ſtory of her life and death to be read to him; 
and when they came to the circumſtance of the Q 
of England's ſending her word ſhe muſt prepare fo! 


hat a glorious princeſs! What would I give 0 
| „% Have 
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4 * have it in my power to gane eie in the ſame 
manner.“ 8 
Wld he was ſeeking for an opportunity of gra- 


ifving this inhuman appetite of ſhedding royal blood, 
it happened that Ranucins Farneſe, prince of Parma, 


eldeſt fon to the great Alexander Farneſe, duke of 


Parma, general of the K. of Spain's armies in the 
Low Countries, whom we have had occaſion to men- 
ton before, came to Rome. This young prince hap- 
pened, unluckily, to carry ſome ſort of arms, which 
the Pope had forbid, by a very ſevere edict, not 
thinking himſelf liable to the penalties therein ſpec: 
fied, as he was an independant prince: But when 
Sixtus was informed of it, he gave orders for him to 
be arreſted, and carried to the caſtle of St. Angelo; 
which were ſo well. obeyed that he was ſeized the very 
next morning, armed, in the pope's anti-chamber 
(which was looked upon as a very great aggravation 
of his crime,) where he walted to be introduced to his 
Holineſs, and directly hurried away to priſon. 

The ſuddenneſs, and other extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, of his arreſt, made a great commotion in the 
city, and exceedingly ſhocked all the friends and par- 
tiſans of the Farneſe: family, eſpecially the cardinal, 
who went with them immediately to the pope, to 
deſire he would forgive the prince, upon the account 
of the great merit and ſervices of the father, to whom 
this would be offering a moſt outragious indignity i in 
the perſon of his ſon; and ſaid, It would be a mat- 

ter of everlaſting infamy and reproach to the H. 
8 See, that whilſt the father, who was a ſovereign 

* prince, was bravely- aſſerting. the rights and inte- 
* reſts of the church, his ſon and heir ſhould be 

* ſhut up in priſon by his holineſs's order, for a tri- 
* fle hardly worth taking notice of.“ They farther 
repreſented to him, ** That foreign princes were not 
' obliged to pay obedience to edicts, .or even laws, 
* that were enacted to preſerve order and decorum 
amongſt the common people: That his crime (if 
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treated them with ſo much roughneſs, that they 
thought proper to retire, and leave him to vent the 
firſt ſallies of his paſſion, waiting till his fury ſhould 
begin to ſubſide: But the cardinal, who was acquaint- 


conſideration ſhould ever prevail upon him to de- 


but bound to obey the laws of the ſtate he reſided 


it was one) was rather the effect of youth and inad- 
vertence, than a premeditated deſign to offend his 
holineſs, by infringing his laws: That if his of- 
fence had been of a more heinous nature, he de- 
ſerved indulgence, upon the account of his youth, 
and the almoſt unexampled ſervices of his father.” 

Sixtus anſwered, ** That he had too great a regard 
for merit, not to entertain the higeſt reſpect for 
the D. of Parma; but that, at the ſame time, no 


viate from Juſtice, if any one (let their quality be 
never ſo conſiderable) ſhould be preſumptuous e- 
nough to tranſgreſs his laws; that he ſhould have 
treated his neareſt relation in the ſame manner, if 
he had been guilty of ſuch a crime; that he had 
much rather reſign his crown, and return to 4 
cloyſter, than ſee the ordinances he had made; 
openly deſpiſed and trampled upon before his face; 
that he expected them to be obſerved by every bo- 
dy, without exception; that a ſovereign was no 
longer ſo, when he was out of his own dominions, 


in; that his youth was no manner of excuſe ; al 
edging, that the D. of Parma was a vaſſal or feo 
datary of the H. See; and that if he was not, there 
could be no defence made for ſuch behaviour.“ 

At laſt, he worked himſelf up into ſuch a heat, and 


ed with the obſtinate and inflexible temper of Sixtus, 
fearing left he ſhould perſevere in his reſolution, was 
ſo uneaſy, and in ſuch agitation of mind, when he got 


home, that he returned to the vatican to renew bis ap- 


plication, and fully determined nat to leave it till he 
had ſucceeded. The Pope, who expected to be much 
teazed and importuned upon this occaſion, had already 


given a ſtrict charge to the gaoler, to put the prince 


fo 
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to death at ſuch an hour. When the cardinal came 
again to ſolicit for his nephew, Sixtus pretended to 


ſuffer himſelf to be prevailed upon, and gave him a 


written order to the keeper of the priſon, command- 
ing him to deliver the prince up to him at the ſecond 
hour of the night, meaning his body; for he had gi- 
ven him poſitive inſtructions to cut off his head an 
hour before that time; which coming to the cardi- 
nal's knowledge, he found means to defer the execu- 
tion till the ſecond hour; a little before which he 
went himſelf, with the Pope's order, to the priſon; 
at the ſight of which, the keeper, without any ſcru- 
ple, gave the prince up into his hands. 

The moment he was at liberty, he mounted a ſwift 
horſe, which, by the cardinals directions, was kept 
in readineſs for him; and made fo good haſte, that 
in 30 hours he was in his father's dominions in Lom- 
bardy. When the pope came to know how he had 
been over-reached, he was in {© great a rage, that it 
was apprehended he would have taken ſome violent 
meaſures to revenge himſelf upon the cardinal ; but 
after he came to be cool, he could not help applaud- 
ing his affection and addreſs, in outwitting both him- 
ſelf and the keeper. | : 

For my own part, I cannot give any ſort of credit 
to this ſtory: Ir ſeems hard to believe, that the pope 
ſhould dare to put a perſon of his quality to death for 
ſuch a trifle, and in fo ſhort a time, as it would cer- 
tainly have been ſeverely revenged by the K. of Spain, 
wich whom he was a great favourite; which might 
poſſibily have turned Rome upſide down, and entirely 
ruined the Catholic intereſt in the Low Countries: It 
rather looks like a malicious invention of his enemies, 


or tome. perſon that miſtook the extreme rigour with 
which he was neceſſitated to adminiſter juſtice, for a 


cruel diſpoſition and blood-thirſtineſs of nature. How- 
ever, as it was a common report in thoſe times, and 


is taken notice of by other authors, I thought it my 
F duty, 
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duty, as an hiſtorian, not entirely to omit the men- 
tion of it. Ry 
During the exceſſive heats of the ſummer ſeafon 


this year, the pope had a fever, without intermiſſion, 


for ſeven days, of ſo malignant a kind, that the 
phyſicians deſpaired of his life: The cardinals were 
ſo far from being afflicted at it, that they rather 
wiſhed for his death than recovery, as it would reſtore 
the authority he had fo violently wreſted out of their 
hands, by taking the ſole management of affairs to 
himſelf, and treating them like valets and ſlaves, 


The fury of his diſeaſe did not. hinder him from at- 


tending to buſineſs and the government of the ſtate, 


tho' his phyſicians adviſed him not to fatigue himſelf 


with. it. He ſtill continued publiſhing edicts as uſual, 
and ſent for the governor of the city, and the other 
magiſtrates, every day, to give an account of their 


office, and to receive freſh inſtructions, 


His nephew was very urgent with him to ſpare 
himſelf a few days, as too much application would cer- 


tainly increaſe his diſorder z but he anſwered, ** that a 


* prince ought never to quit his poſt but with his 
« life;” charging him to double the number of ſpies 
in Rome, as he thought the time of his illneſs would 


give him a proper opportunily of knowing in what 


degree of favour and eſteem he ſtood with the people, 
His nephew did as he was commanded ; but nobody 
durſt open their lips concerning him, for fear it ſhould 
be a feigned ſickneſs. They that hated him moſt, were 
the forwardeſt to frequent the prayers that were made 
for his recovery in all the churches of Rome, where 
the, hoſt was expoſed for a whole day. When the 
pape heard of this, he ordered them to be ſuſpended; 
and ſaid to his nephew, ** So much praying will 


„ make the people think we are in effect, a dead 


„ inan; but we intend to let them know that we 
are yet alive. „ 
He ley one whole day as if he had been dead, and 
his phyſician ſeeing him motionleſs, gently touched — 
Sn | nole, 
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noſe, to ſee if there remained any natural heat in him: 
Sixtus perceiving it, ſtarted as if he had been frighted 
by ſome terrible dream, and looking the pur full 
in the face, ſaid in an angry manner, Pray, fir, who 
are you, that have the impudence to take the pope 
* by thenoſe?” In a few days however he entirely re- 
covered, and appeared again in public. 

This illneſs did not at all abate the rigour of his juſ- 
tice, nor inſpire him with a more merciful diſpoſition. 
He was hardly got well, when he ordered two poor 


_ gentlemen to be hanged, for having kept ſome ſort of 


correſpondence with Mangone D'Evoli, one of the ban- 
diti. This man, who was of a very mean extraction, 
commonly took ſhelter in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
from whence he uſed to fally, like a lion out of his den, 
and commit many murders and robberies in the ec- 
cleſtaſtical ſtate : but being taken at laſt, he was broke 
upon the wheel at Naples. At his execution, he con- 
feſſed that he had been guilty of numberleſs crimes, 
impeaching ſeveral of his accomplices, and - ſaid, 
** Theſe two gentlemen had often aſſiſted him in his 
H eſcape from the hands of juſtice.” The governor, 
who had ſent them to priſon, found ſufficient reaſon to 
condemn them; but out of compaſſion to their fami- 
lies, put off their execution; either in expectation that 
Sixtus would die, or if he lived, to give their relations 
time to make intereſt for a pardon. When he was 
informed of this delay, he was exceedingly enraged 
at the governor, threatning to turn him out of his 
office, for his dilatory proccedings, and ordered them 
to be immediately executed, though many ambaſſadors 
ſeconded the petitions and entreaties of their friends to 
ipare their lives. 

The court was no leſs alarmed” at the ſeverity with 
which he puniſhed Signior Bellochio, his chief cup- 
bearer, and Guilterucci, ſecretary to the H. College, 
a prelate of great character, and who, by Ins long 
ſervices, had "acquired the favour and confidence of 
his holineſs ; they were both ſentenced to the gallies, 
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with another ſecretary. Bellochio died of grief, not 
being able to procure a pardon, though the whole court 


 interceded for him. He was condemned for having, 


in a clandeſtine manner, taken the Annulus Piſcatoris, 
the fiſherman's ring, which is the Pope's ſeal, and 
ſet it to a brief, which he had long importuned Sixtus 
for in vain, as he thought it an unjuſt and unrea- 
ſonable requeſt, The affair was this; Bellochio de- 
ſigning to build a magnificent palace in his own 
country, had occaſion for a houſe which the propri- 
etor would not part with. When he ſaw himſelf diſ- 
appointed in his ſchemes, he counterfeited a brief, 
commanding, the perſon to fell his houſe, which he 
immediately obeyed, for fear of incurring the pope's 
diſpleaſure, and fold it for much leſs than it was 
worth. 

Gualterucci, and the 9 were likewiſe con- 
demned for being privy to, and aſſiſting in this knave- 
ry. Every body was ſenſibly touched with Gual- 
terucci's ſentence, as he was endowed with many ex- 
cellent qualities, and his ſhare of guilt ſo inconſider- 
able, that it would have been taken no notice of in 
any other pontificate. The whole college of cardi- 
nals, the ambaſſadors of Spain and Venice, and many 
other perſons of the firſt rank, ſued for his pardon: 
but the pope would not ſo much as hear them, and 
laid, He was called to the pontificate by God, to 
execute juſtice, and not to grant pardons, which 
were only encouragements to commit freſh crimes. 
“That he was a friend to Eis ſervants, whilſt they 
* ſerved him with fidelity; but would be the firſt to 
'* puniſh thoſe that betrayed their maſters. That he 
could ealily forgive injuries done to his own per- 
** fon, but would give no quarter to ſuch as were 
© cftered to the H. See; that he ſincerely wiſhed no 
body was .concerned in the preſent aftair but him- 
'* felf, for then he would willingly have pardoned the 
a offenders. 8 


cc 
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Gualterucci remained in the gallies till the death 
of Sixtus, When he was ſet at liberty to the great 
Joy of all his acquaintance, Who had heartily ſympa- 
thized with him in his misfortune. © 

Francis di Medicis grand duke of Tuſcany, dying 
this year, 1587, without heirs, his title and domini- 
ons devolved to his brother Ferdinand, the cardinal ; 
upon which account he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome on 
purpoſe to reſign his hat, with the uſual ceremonies, 
into the pope's hands, who obliged him to make rich 
preſents, for that indulgence, to the church of St. 
John de Lateran. This prince, ſome time after, took 
to wife Chriſtiana, daughter to the duke of Lorrain. 
Sixtus was not much concerned at his reſignation, 
as it occaſioned a vacancy in the College, and freed 
him from the inſpection of a very quick- ſighted per- 
ſon, and one, who, by the great authority reſulting 
from his birth, was rather troubleſume to him than 
otherwiſe [ 4]. | | 5 x 


Stephen Battori, prince of Tranſylvania, and K. of 


Poland, died alſo about this time, after he had 


| [4] Eodem tempore Ferdinandis Medicis cardinalis magnus etru- 
112 dux de uxore ducendã; et liberis ad firmandum imperium tol- 


lendis cogitans, cum in gallia jam cum rege et regina parente, 


de accipiendã Chriſtierns Caroli Lotaringiæ Ducis et Claudiz regis 
ſororis fi1i4 con veniſſet ut ſe cardinalis dignitate cum bonã pontifi- 
cis pratia, honorifice abdicaret, Nicolaum Tornobonum, Sancti Se- 
pulchri epiſcopum, Romam miſſit cum literis ad pontificem et col- 
legium cardinalium, quibus cauſas petitionis ſuæ x ponebat. Huic 
et Johanni Nicolmo oratori apud pontificem ſuo ſenatus datus iv. 
calend. Octob. porrectiſque literis, Cæſar Marſilius advocatus con- 


ſiſtorialis, pro oratoribus verba fecit. Tum recitatis publice literis, 


pontifex cum cardinalibus in ſecretius cubiculum confeſſit, ubi, ex- 
quiſitis eorum ſententiis, juſtam Ferdinandi petitionem eſſe pronunti- 
avit, et quando ſacris nondum ullis ordinibus initiatus eſſet, ut uxo- 
rem ducere poſſet, gratiem fecit. Actæ ab oratoribus gratiæ, et pro 
gratà tanti beneficii memoria duæ pulchri artificii ſtatuæ argentz. 
ſingulæ 60 pondo ad 8. Johannis in Laterano Baſilicam, cujus 
effigiem referebant, Ferdinandi nomine appenſæ ſunt. Mox Horatius 
Oricelarius, qui Paulo ante in patriam, invidioſis, ex Salinario 
veckigali, comparatis opibus relictà Gallia conceſſerat, cum manda- 
us miſſus, ut nuptias conventas fiduciaria poteflate contraheret. 
Thuan, lib. xcii. | 
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reigned nine years, lamented by all Chriſtendom. This 
prince was very zealous for the K. Catholic religion, 
a great ſoldier and politician, had- always kept the 
Proteſtants in awe, happily put an end to many ci- 
vil wars, and bravely recovered the duchies of Sueve 
and Smolenſk, which the Muſcovites had formerly | 
taken from the Poles, more by ftruagem than va- 
lour. He ſhewed no leſs courage in the year 1584, 
when the Turk, according to ancient cuſtom, de- 
manding a certain number of troops to make war up- 
on the Perhun, he ſent him word, „That the Poliſh 
“ eagic *, which had deen ſo long diſplumed, began 
to 1ecover its former vigour, and had whetted its 
** beak and talons.” Which bold anſwer prevented 
the infidels king any attempis upon his dominions 
(as tliey ulcd ro do) during his reign. 

The great good qualities of Stephen, put the Poles 
to a difneulty in the election of another king, as 
they were defirous of ſetting a perſon upon the 
throne thai ſhould fill it with equal dignity, and ſup- 
port the kingdom in the ſtate he left it. Many 
t: gt the emperor Rodolphus would have been 
choſen; as it was agreed when his father Maximilian 
was elected by the favour of the houſe of Auſtria, 


that his ſon, Rodolphus ſhould immediately ſucceed 
him, without any interregnum, when he died, which 


happened ſoon aſter, as they had ' foreſeen from his 
weak conſtitution and infirm ſtate of health. 

Some thought the D. of Parma ſtood. no bad chance 
for that crown, as he was one of the wiſeſt men, 
and greateſt generals of the age; and his uncle, the 
cardinal, had acquired ſo much eſteem and reputa- 
tion amongſt the Poles, by the many ſignal ſervices 
he dd them when he was the cardinal protector of 
that nation. But others were of a quite different 
opinion, {curiding their arguments upon the con- 
trariety of humour beiwixt the Poles and Italians. 


* The arms of Poland. 


It 
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It was likewiſe ſuſpected, that the duke's great va- 
lour was attended by a proportionable ſhare of pride 
and ſeverity, and that the Turks would be diſguſted 
at their having choſen a perſon to be their neighbour, 
that was ſuch a favourite, and ſo much in the inte- 
reſts of Spain, which nation they mortally hated. 

The Vaivode [5] of Tranſylvania, and his couſin 
the Cardinal Battori, likewiſe aſpired to the crown. 
The firſt, who was a young man, full of courage 
and ambition, depended upon the ſuccour of the 
grand fignior, and the immenſe riches and influence 
of his family; on the other hand, it was a diſad- 
vantage to him, that he was nephew to the late 
king, who, notwithſtanding his great valour, and 
the many ſervices he had done the nation, was much 
more feared than beloved by the nobility. They 
complained that he had not obſerved the ancient 
cuſtoms of that kingdom in the diſpoſal of places 
and honours, that he had given them away, contrary 
to the advice of the principal grandees; that as their 
ſtate was a ſort of commonwealth, of which the 
king was only the head, he could not, without the 
concurrence: and approbation of the diet, either make 
war or peace, nor condemn any perſon to death, 
that was accuſed of capital crimes, as he had done, 
which they looked upon as an infringement of their 
liberties, and a downright uſurpation of the whole 
ſovereign authority. 

The ſame reaſons were in force againſt the cardi- 
nal, who was likewiſe a nephew to the late king. 
He was otherwiſe poſſeſſed of ſo many royal virtues, 
and ſo well qualified to reign, that many were perſuad- 
ed his merit alone would give him the preference 
to all other competitors. 


[5] Vaivode, or Woiewoda, ſignifies a prince, duke, governor, 
or chief magiſtrate, and in the northern parts is generally a feu- 
dal dignity : There is in Selden's Titles of Honour, an inveſtiture, 
ſolemn livery, or infeodation of Moldavia, to Stephen as Vaivode 


thereof, in the year 1485. | 
| The 
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themſelves with the hope of being elected; but their 


got, that the Poles dread nothing ſo nuch as a king 


didates that we have mentioned. The nation was 


for the prince of Sweden, the other for Maximilian, 
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The duke of Ferrara was alſo talked of: He was 
a great prince ; had done ſeveral good offices to the 
kingdom; but was an Italian, and had been propoſed 
at a former election, and rejected, Which diſcouraged 
many from giving him their ſuffrage, who had voted 
for him before. 

Several of the Poliſh nobility likewiſe flattered 


ambition was ill-grounded; they ſeemed to have for- 


of their own nation ; that there had not been one for 
above 600 „ears; and that if their anceſtors did not 
chuſe forcigners before that, it was becauſe the go- 
vernment was not then thoroughly ſettled, and at a 
time when the laws had but little authority, and that 
they were not ſo good politicians in thoſe ages as they 
have been ſince. Beſides, if the Poles had been in- 
clined to chuſe one of their own nation, they would 
not have fixed upci a Piaſte (that is, a gentleman of 
a family chat prerends to be deſcended from their an- 
cient kings) but upon the chancellor Zamorſki, who 
had been truſted with the entire adminiſtration of af- 
fairs under Stephen. That Prince uſed to conſult him 
in the- minuteit affairs, and was wholly. governed by 
his advice: his levee was as numerous and ſplendid 
as the king's; the quality of general of the crown 
army, ſerving as a pretext for the royal ſtate and 
magnificence in which he lived. His experience and 
readineſs in buſinefs, joined to his bravery, and the 
prodigious love the ſoldiery had for him, would in- 
fallibly have facilitated his deſigns upon the crown. 

The lot however did not fall upon any of the can- 


divided into two pewerful factions, which, in the 
end ſwallowed up the ſmaller ; one of them declaring 


arch-duke of Auſtria, brother to the emperor Rodol- 
hus, whoſe generoſity, mildneſs, and love of juſtice, 


ad gained him a conſiderable party in the diet; 
which 
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which being ſupported by the Auſtrians, he was pro- 
claimed king by one of the factions. 

The other, which was compoſed of ſuch as had an 
rreconcileable hatred to the Germans (with-whom the 
court would have been immediately filled, and who 


would have had the preference to natural born ſubjects 


in the diipoſal of all places of honour and profit) was 
further apprehenſive, that if the arch-duke ſhould 
ever ſucceed his brother the emperor, he might join 
Poland to the empire, as an hereditary ſtate, - like 
Hungary and Bohemia, which were formerly elective 
kingdoms, but annexed to the imperial crown by his 
anceſtors. It was likewiſe feared they might diſo- 
blige the Grand Signior, whoſe power was always for- 
midable to them, by chuſing a prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, which he could not endure, as has been re- 
marked. 

Theſe reaſons prevailed upon that faction to chuſe 
the prince of Sweden, about 20 years old, of the 
houſe of the Jagellons, whoſe name was held in great 
veneration for the many noble atchievements they 
had performed, beſides the joining the great duchy of 
Lithuania to the crown of Poland. The ready money 
| of Sweden might likewiſe have ſome influence upon 
them, and many were of opinion, that the king of 
Sweden had a defign of uniting the two kingdoms in 
| favour of this his only ſon, whom he loved tenderly. - 

But the moſt penetrating thought otherwiſe : That 
monarch might yet have more children, and had at 

preſent other heirs of his own name; but, admitting 
| he had not, what reaſon could there be for giving his 
crown, which was hereditary in his family, to the 
kings of Poland who are ſtrangers, often ſet upon 
the throne by brigue, or fortune ? 

What determined them, moſt probably, in this e- 
lection, was, that the Poles had a mind to make ſure 
of Lithuania, upon which the K. of Sweden might 

make ſome attempt by ſea; whereas by chuſing his 
ton, they ſhould deliver themſelves from a long _ 
crue 
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ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, and the utter in- 


THE IEEE Oy wc 
cruel war. They likewiſe conſidered that their chief 


ability they lay under to raiſe any conſiderable force, 
except by land; that the K. of Sweden could at any 
time fend out a powerful fleet, by which means they 
ſhould make themſelves formidable, both by ſea and 
land, to the Muſcovite, who had long been called, 


The Dragon of the North, and to whom they had al- 
Ways entertained an implacable hatred. Theſe rea- 


fons, having engaged one of the factions to chuſe the 
P. of Sweden; there was a double election; and the 
two princes, being informed of all that had been tranf 


acted in their favour, afſembled fome troops, and 


marched at the head of them, to take poſſeſſion of 
the crown. 

Whilſt the diet was fitting, Sixtus ſent two cou- 
riers to the archbiſhop of Naples, his nuncio in Po— 
land, with orders to attend it, and uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to promote the election of Maximilian; en- 
joining him, however, to conduct himſelf with pru— 
dence and difcretion, and not to make too open pro- 
feſſions of his attachment to him, for fear of irritating 


the Swedes, as it might be inconſiſtent with the ho- 


nour of the H. See to engage too far in an undertaking, 
the event of which was yet uncertain.  _ 

He ſtrictly charged him to pay cloſe attention to 
the deliberations of the aſſembly, with inſtructions, 
* If he ſaw Maximihan's party not likely to prevail, 
„ then to declare for him that was the ſtrongeſt.” 
Which was, in effect, to name the prince of Sweden. 
Great was his joy when the nuncio ſent him word 
that Maximilian was choſen; but being informed, 
ſoon aſter, that his election was likely to be attend- 


ed with much oppoſition, he was highly diſpleaſed at 


the archbiſhop, and wrote an angry letter, to up- 
braid him with ſending falſe intelligence ; but at the 
ſame time remitted 22,000 ducats to the biſhop of 
Nais in Sileſia, for the aſſiſtance of Maximilian, with 
a promiſe of more conſiderable ſuccours. : 


99S 
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It is thought, if Maximilian had marched with a 
larger force, directly to the gates of Cracow (the ca- 
pical of Poland, and reſidence of the kings, where 
the Regalia are kept) he would infallibly have made 
himſelf maſter of it, and that the reſt of the king- 
dom would of courſe have been obliged to acknow- 
ledge him : But he arrived too late, and came to a 
plain that lies near the city, with only 16,000 men, 
about the middle of October, 1387. 

When he had marked out a camp, he ſent to noti- 
fy bis election to the inhabitants, requiring them to 
admit him into the city : But they ſhut their gates, 
and immediately ſent an expreſs to the P. of Sweden, 
conjuring him to haſten his arrival; repreſenting to 
him the peril and hazard of any delay; and that they 
had fixed the ceremony of his coronation upon St. 
Luke's day. In the mean time- they fortified them- 
ſelves in the beſt manner they could, and burnt ſome 
part of the ſuburbs, and neigabouring villages, caſt- 
ing up trenches and breaſt-works, to defend them- 
ſelves, if they ſhould be attacked by Maximilian, as 
there were every day ſome ſkirmiſhes betwixt his 


| army and the Poles, generally to the advantage of 
the latter. | 2 my | 


Whilſt things were in this ſituation, ambaſſadors 


| arrived from the prince of Sweden, with advice, 
That their maſter was at Dantzick ; that he had 


been prevented from arriving there ſooner, by the 
bad weather they met with at ſea ; that he was o- 
** bliged to make a ſhort ſtay there to refreſh his troops 
and attendants; ſo that it was not poſſible for him to 


be at Cracow on the day appointed for the corona- 


# tion, and deſired it might be deferred till St. Mar- 
tin's day, the 11th of November.” To which the 
Cracovians ſent for anſwer, © That it had always 
been the cuſtom to crown their kings upon a Sun- 
day, which was the reaſon they had fixed upon St. 
' Luke's day, as it fell on a Sunday that year; and 
that if he could not be with them by that _ 
; cc t ey 
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* they muſt put it off till the Sunday after St. Mar. 
tin s day.. %%% 7 nn oc ofa 

In the mean time Maximilian's army, encamped 
upon the plain before Cracow, grew weaker and wes- 
ker every day; his ſoldiers being ill-cloathed, could 
not ſtand the inclemency of the ſeaſon, which was at 
that time more than commonly rigorous : The want 
of wine obliged them to drink water, or very bad 
beer, which gave them fluxes and dyſenteries, with 
a malignant fever, that at laſt became contagious, 
and daily carried off great numbers; tho' the gene- 
ra} did every thing that man could do to remedy this 
evil, but to no purpoſe, as he had neither wholeſome 
food, nor warm and convenient lodgings, without 
which it is not pollible to ſtop the progreſs of theſe 
diſtempers. | + W 

There was no leſs a mortality in Petrocovia, where 
the P. of Sweden being now arrived, a young Pole, 
whoſe name was Corfinſki, a follower of Maximilian, 
took upon him to deliver a letter into his hand, which 
he effected in the following manner: He had an un- 
cle in the P. of Sweden's camp, that was his chief fa- 
vourite and conſidant, to whom he addreſſed himſelf, 
begging him to intercede with the prince in his be- 
half, to acquaint him how ſorry he was that he had 
taken up arms in Maximilian's cauſe, and how deſi 
rous to atone for that fault, by now entering zealouſly 
into his highnels's ſervice, 

His uncle, who expreſſed much ſatisfaction at his 
reſolution, eaſily obtained his pardon, and permiſſion 
to kiſs the prince's hand: But as ſoon as he was in- 
troduced, inſtead of paying him that mark of reſpect, 
he had the aſſurance to deliver him a letter from 
Maximilian, telling him, He muſt not be ſurprized 


if that prince was now obliged to make uſe of a 


© ſtratagem to convey a letter into his own hand, 
after he had wrote five or ſix, which, he had rea- 
“ ſon to believe, were never delivered.” The prince 


enraged at the inſolence of ſuch a proceeding, _— 
| um 
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him be thrown into a dungeon, after he had firſt 
burn: Maximilian's letter before his face. Some ſay 
he did not burn it, but gave it, unopened, to one of 
his ſecretaries, to ſhew the contempt he held him in. 
However, When he came ſoon after to. reflect upon 
it, he was ſo ſtruck with the intrepidity of the action, 
and the Pole's fidelity to his maſter, that he ſet him 
at hberty. | 
Maximilian being obliged to decamp from before 
Cracow, took the rout of Petrocovia, with the remains 
of his army, fully refolved to give the Swedes battle, 
wherever he met them, not imagining they were ſo 
ſtrong, as he was afterwards informed, tho' they were 
above 30,000, and his army reduced to about a third 
part of that number : But whether he was deterred 
by the ill fortune he had in a ſkirmiſh with them, or 
induced by ſome other ſecret motive, he quitted his 
firſt deſign, and returned to make another attack up- 
on Cracow, in which he loſt a great many men, and 
met with no better ſucceſs than he had done in the 
firſt. At laſt, being obliged, for his own fafety, to 
retire to Bellon, the chancellor determined to purſue 
him with 12,000 men. F 
| When Maximilian heard this, he was forced to leave 
Bellon, and retiring out of Poland, came to Pilſen, a 
place ſituated upon the frontiers of Sileſia, belonging 
to the duke of Brigen, where the chancellor, hav- 
ing had the advantage of him in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, 
ſhut him up, and he being in want of all ſorts of am- 
munition and proviſions, was compelled to ſurrender 
himſelf priſoner the beginning of January, 1588. 
The chancellor, overjoyed at the victory he had 
obtained, cauſed an inventory to be taken of all the 
baggage that was in Maximihan's camp, and ſent him 
pritoner, under a ſtrong guard, to a place. at ſome 
diſtance ; leaving him, for the uſe of his table, only 
two filver diſhes, eight plates, two ſpoons, and two 
forks. It was a cruel mortification to the. unfortu- 


nate prince to ſee himſelf treated in that manner. 
All 
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All that knew him were ſenſibly affected with his di(- 


grace. The town of Pilfen was given up to the inſo- 
lence and avarice of the foldiers, who plundered it 
with a barbarity hardly to be paralleled. Every 
court in Chriſtendom was concerned at Maximilian' 
defeat, and none more deeply than Poland itſelf; the 
ftates of which, having agreed to take part with 
neither ſide, faw, with afflicton and regret, the in- 
dignity that Maximilian had received ; and the pilla- 
ging of a town in Sileſia, which was part of the king- 
dom of Bohemia, by an army of Poles, commanded b 
a chancellor of their own nation. But of alf 19 f 
vereigns that bewailed Maximilian's misfortune, there 
was not one of them that was fo ready to ſuccour, or 
ſent him earlier alliftance, than Sixtus, as we ſhall r. 
late in the next book, being obliged, for a little whik, 
to reſume the affairs of France. 

The pope began now in good earneſt to be very 
attentive to what paſſed in that kingdom. He made 
a preſent of a {word to the duke of Guiſe, who was 
head of the league, like that which he had former 
ly ſeat by the abbe Grimani to the D. of Parma, in 
the Low Countries; and ordered the prelate, that was 
charged with this commitllion, to aſſure him of © his 
* tincere affection; and that he filled the firſt place 
* 13 his heart.” 

When the duke received this preſent at Paris 
there were ſuch rejoicings and acclamations amongſt 
the citizens, that it excited the jealouſy cf Henry It; 
tho” the duke ſeemed to receive theſe honours with 3 
great deal of modeſty, and rather to decline than at- 
fect popularity. 

It was with the higheſt concern that the king ſay 

the deplorable condition to which France was reduced, 
by the miſeries of civil war, and the daily diminutr 
on of his own authority. The pope, who could neve! 
bear to hear with patience of any incroachment upon 
the rights of ſovereigns, wrote a letter to him with 


his own hand, in Wel he exhorted him, To ſhev 
himſelt 
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% himſelf couragious in the defence of his crown; : 
to chaſtiſe the inſolence of his rebellious ſubjects ; 
to have recourſe to amputation and cauſtics, now 
« the diſtemper was grown inveterate ; adviſing him 


eto make frequent uſe of phlebotomy, as they 


ſeemed wanton and full of blood.“ 

This letter, which occaſioned many ſtrange reflec- 
tions and reſolutions in the king's heart, was very 
carefully preſerved by him, and more than once 
ſhewn to the D. of Guiſe. He read it one day to his 
council, whom he had aſſembled to conſult upon pro- 
per means to heal the wounds and diviſions, that were 
made in the kingdom, to ſhew his miniſters the Pope 
was in his intereſt, and that' he was not inclined to 
follow the violent councils he gave him, but to be 
tender of his people's lives. All that were preſent, 
even the very Proteſtants, were above meaſure ſur- 
prized to ſee his holineſs ſo forward to ſhed the blood 
of a flock, over which he pretended to be the true 
ſhepherd. One of them (a Proteſtant) was fo tranſ- 
ported he could not forbear ſay ing, That the pope 
had made a downright ſhambles of human fleſh at 
Rome, and wanted to do the ſame at Paris; that 
it was not at all to be wondered at, that he ſhould 
adviſe other princes to exerciſe ſuch cruelties to 
their ſubjects, when he treated his own after the 
ſame manner, nor that his counſels ſhould be as 
bloody as his conduct.“ 

The Proteſtants took occaſion from this to publiſh 
many ſatyrs and libels againſt the pope, who, when 
he found it had been read in full council, ordered his 
nuncio to complain of it to the king, and to ſignify 
to him, That as he had written to his majeſty out 
** of the fulneſs of his paternal affection, and opened 
his ſentiments in a very fincere and explicit man- 
ner, he did not expect he would have ſhewn ſo 
* little regard for him, as to expoſe his letter, or 
make uſe of his name, without permiſſion.” The 
king made the beſt excuſe he could for it; but Six- 
tus 
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tus would never write to him ag gain; always ordering 
his nuncio, upon any matter "of conſequence, to 
communicate what he had to ſay by word of mouth, 
This did not give the king much concern, as he of- 
ten diſapproved of the pope's advice, whoſe temper 
was very different and ditagreeable to his own. 

The K. of Navarre's agents in Switzerland, were 
very active at this time preſſing the Proteſtant can- 
tons to aſſemble their forces, and join them with thoſe 
of the K. of Denmark, the duke of Saxony, the mar- 
quis of Brandenbourg, and prince Caſimir, who, by 
tie aſſiſtance of 60,000 ducats, which the Q. of 
England had already ſent them, were reſolved to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the league againſt the Proteſ- 
tant preacher, was then amongſt the Swiſs, who 
held him in very great reverence, for his zeal in their 
religion; the K. of Navarre's agents, to give a ſanc- 
tion to their negociations, applied to him, and pre- 
ſented him with letters from their maſter conceived 
in terms of the higheſt reſpect. Upon which Bea, 
who was indeed very zealous for the advancement of 
the Proteſtant religion, and ambitious of ſhewing his 
influence over theſe people, began to go about from 
canton to canton, preaching, exhorting, and ſpirit- 
ing them up in ſuch a manner, that they not only 
gave orders for raifing the forces which the K. of Na- 
varre ſolicited; but collected a very large ſum of 
money to ſupport them, and lodged it in the hands 
of prince Caſimir, 

The Catholic cantons, who were grievouſly of- 
ſended at his proceedings, wrote to ſeveral prelates 
and cardinals in Rome, deſiring them to inform the 
pope „of the horrible miſchief he was doing by bis 
* oftentatious ſhew of zeal, and continual endeavours 
„ to confirm the Proteltante in their infatuation, t0 
the great prejudice of the Catholic intereſt; upon 
„ which conſideration it would be highly proper to 


" think of ſome expedient to ſtop his ds hw and 
| concert 
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concert means to remove or take him off, as they 


tendered the ſafety and preſcrreunn.; of, the true 


religion in thoſe parts.“ } PTY 
There were two conſultations held upon this ſub- 


ject, at which the pope was preſent, when ſome of 


the cardinals ſaid, That without doubt a, method 
* might be found to draw him out of Geneva, ei- 


ther by ſtratagem, or promiſes, or allurement of 
© ſome kind or other, and then there would be no 
gc 


obſtacle to prevent the entire | converſion of that 
city; that though his holineſs had ſignalized his 
pontificate by many illuſtrious actions, this would 
outſhine them all in the annals, of his reign; that 
„it was therefore, abſolutely neceſſary, nay, his 
duty, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours and authority, 
to baniſh this peſt; from Geneva, . which would in- 
+ fallibly reſtore. the true Catholic; religion, to the 
eternal contulion, of the Proteſtants and their new 
doctrines.” .. 

They added, That the: phe, e of this ity 
was a point of the higheſt. importance; and that 
the preſervation, not only of Switzerland, bur of 
France, was likewiſe concerned at it, as it was the 
key of the Proteſtant cantons, and an aſylunr to 
ſuch as fled thither out of France, upon any per- 
ſecution; that there was no doubt, but, if Geneva 
was reduced to its duty, the whole kingdom of 
France, would of courſe follow its example, and 
the hope of the one, and the ſupport ef the other, 
being entirely taken away, the Catholic religion 
** might eaſily be re-eſtabliſhed in both.“ 0 


Sales, the titular biſhop of Geneva, being at that 


ume in Rome, was ſent for by the Pope, to conſult 
What would be, the, likelieſt method o remove Beza 
out. of Geneva. He ſaid, He, thought the beſt 
way would be, to furniſh the duke of Savoy with 
da force ſufficient to beſiege the city) for that 

there Was but little probabihty of. enticing hn Hut 
« of it, as he was very ſubtle, and not a little . Bud 
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* of the authority and power he ſaw he had obtained 
* mongſt them, and fo well acquainted with the 
nature of his ſituation, that he was aware the 
© Catholics had all engines at work to get his per- 
* ſon into their hands; that he therefore took no 
© ſtep without great care and circumſpection; was 
very ſhy of entering into an acquaintance with 
any body he did not know, and would not admit 
** even a ſervant into his houſe, whoſe fidelity he 
** was not well aſſured of; that he was conſtantly 
attended by five or ſix Proteſtants by way df 
guard, when he ſtirred abroad, and very ſeldom, 
* upon any occaſion, went out of the city, which 
precautions had entirely defeated the duke df 
„ Savoy's deſigns, who had taken great pains to 
** get him poiſoned or aſlaſſinated.” 
Sforza, who was at the conſultation, adviſed, 
That cardinal Montalto ſhould ſend him a letter 
* by ſome perſon, in the character of a young 
'+& nobleman upon his travels, and make him an 
* offer. of a cardinal's hat, if he would abandon the 
4 Proteſtants, and return into the boſom of the 
„church, in which ſo many of his family had gle 
<'riouſly lived and died.” The congregation was 
much divided in their opinions upon this propoſal; 
ſome applauded it, and ſaid, That as Beza was 
_ »*© reported to be a vain-glorious and ambitious man, 
it was not to be doubted that he would ſwallow 
« the bait, and be glad to embrace an opportunity 
that would put him upon a level with princes.” 
* Others ſaid, © It would be making the purple to 
e cheap to offer it to a heretic, Who, they might 
< be aſſured would infallibly refuſe it, tho? it might 


&© be reaſonably ſuppoſed he would be very deſirous 
of fo great an honour, but was too cunning to be 
* caught in a trap, and would not truſt their pro 
“ miſes; that ſuch a meaſure would encreaſe his au- 
© thority, and add to his reputation, amongſt hi 


** followers, and might poflibly ſerve to confirm them 
| | 1 
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: * in their errors, as it would give them cauſe to be- 
* lieve their religion was the true one, when they 
„ law a man of his diſtinction and learning refuſe 
the dignity of a cardinal, and reſolutely perſevere 
in his principles.“ | 
. Sixtus heard their ſeveral opinions, as uſual, and 
| then ſaid, ** He had little or no occaſion for adviſers 
| * in ſuch matters; that the right of diſpoſing of car- 
* dinals hats entirely. belonged to him, 'and was one 
** of his prerogatives; that he thought it impertinent 
in any one to direct him to whom, or upon what oc- 
“ cafion he ſhould beſtow them; that he had rather 
| * drive three cities from their obedience to the H. 
** See, than call one heretic to Rome, and clothe him 
in purple; that when it came to be known, that 
he gave away cardinals hats to reclaim Hugonots 
* and bring them back to the Catholic faith, 
| many would turn heretics to obtain that honour; 
that he thought it was the beſt way not to make 
| ' them- conſiderable by taking too much notice of 
„them, and then they would probably make ad- 
vvances of themſelves or dwindle away by degrees 
5 in courſe of time. | 
He was much more alarmed at the murmurs and 
| complaints that were raiſed all over Europe upon Q. 
; WE Elizabeth's putting the Q. of Scotland to death in ſo 
cruel a manner, without any regard to nearneſs of 
5 blood, or the majeſty of crowned heads, to gratify 
her own mean jealouſy; or, as ſhe pretended, for 
"WW reaſons of ſtate. It was objected, that if there were 
0 in reality any ſuch exiſting, it was acting according 
to the maxim of the Jews, who held it lawful to 
but one perſon to death, tho' innocent,, for the pre- 
ſervation of the whole. 72 7955 
All Chriſtendom rung with execrations and curſes 
| at this inhuman manner of proceeding. The very 
WI Eroteftants themſeives looked upon it with horror and 
deteſtation. As Sixtus had theſe reproaches daily 
n Wy <Echoed in his ears, from all quarters, by his ſpies 
n | G g 2 and 
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785 Pope, Who was ſo ſtrenuous an aſſerter and main- 


and nuncios abroad, and was informed, That it 
e was much wondered at by all the world, that a 


* tainer of the Catholic faith, ſhould not take 
< particular notice of ſuch an unprecedented attack 
upon it, and give ſome conſolation to the faithful, 


by publicly ſhewing his reſentment and abhor- 


** rence of a murder barbarouſly perpetrated upon a 
„ princeſs whole only crime was her zealous attach 
ment to the religion of her anceſtors.” A 
But the Spaniards raiſed the loudeſt clamour, and 
were perpetually teazing the Pope to furniſh them 
with aſſiſtance to make war upon Elizabeth; ſo that 


he (to whom nothing could be more agreeable than 


to engage the K. of Spain in ſuch a war, more with 


a view to ſerve his own particular intereſt than on 
of any zeal to religion) thought it would be no il 


policy, in ſome meaſure to comply with their: re 
queſts, and make a ſhew of being vehemently in- 
cenſed at the conduct of Elizabeth: But to do this 


in a manner that would be the leaſt exp:nhve' to 


him, he judged it would be the propereſt to make uk 
of ecclefiaftical cenſures. For this purpole, having 
called a conſiſtory, he furiouſty declaimed againit'the 
wickedneſs of Elizabeth, and highly commended: the 
zeal and piety of the K. of Spain, and his intended 
invaſion; acquainted them, at the fame time, with 
his intention to anathematiſe her. And they all ap- 


plauding his reſolution, he accordingly proceeded to 


excommunication; fuſt in the conſiſtory, and then 
publicly; a biſhop in black robes reading the ſen- 
tence, with a lighted. candle in his hand, and all the 
other ceremonies uſed | upon ſuch occaſions [6]. 

The contents of the bull Fain liſhed for that W 


are as follow : 


[6] As met with the contents of the bull! in Thuanus, I. Ixzxix 
T thought it would not be diſagrecable to the Latin reader, if! 


here inſerted i it. 
| ' Diplomate 


Boon VIII. POPE SIX TUS iv. a 


(6 


Iplomate autem ilo, pontifex pro poteſtate 
a deo ſibi, legitima Eccleſiæ Catholicæ ſuc- 


cetiione, delaia, ob defectionem Henrici octavi, 


qui ſe ſuoſque a communione Chriſtianorum vi ſe- 


queſtravit, ab Edvardo longinus promotam, et ab 


Elizabetha, que in eadem rebellione, et uſurpati- 
one, pertinacem et minime penitentem ſe pre- 
bens, magna vicinorum principum ac populorum 
offenſione ac periculo perſeverat, continuatam, 
aſſiduis plurimorum hortatibus, et anglorum ipſo- 
rum ſupplicibus precibus incitatus, apud diverſos 


principes, ac præcique præpotentem Hiſpanorum 


regem, diligenter egiſſe dicit, auxiliumque implo- 
rifle ut vires omnes a deo O. M. datas in id con- 


ferret, quo fœmina illa de gradu dejiceretur, ei- 


que in regno faventes, homines pernicioſi, pro 
icelerum gravitate punirentur, et regnum, cujus 
ſalus ad univerſam rem Chriſtianam pertinet, in- 
{taurata . religione, priſtine quieti reſtitueretur. 
Tum cauſæ additæ, ob quas denuo cum foemina 
Lac tam ſevere actum eflet, quod, videlicet, ſciſ- 


ſure cauſam ſectaria pravitate dederit, ob id a 


deceſſoribus P. P. eccleſiz communione ſum- 
mota, contra omnia jura divina et humana, auc- 
toritatem et juriſdictionem in rebus ſacris ſibi ſump- 
ſerit, quod regnum contra jus omne uſurpet, abo- 
lita veteris contractùs inter S. S. et regnum Angliæ 
initi, temporibus Henrici Secundi, ob cædem 8. 
Thume Cantuarienſis, religione, item ob crebras 
injurias, vexationes violentas, ab ipſa et aliis ejus 


permiſſu in homines innocentes perpetratas, ob 


ſeditiones ac rebelliones inter vicinarum provinci- 
arum populos, contra legitimum magiſtratum ac 
principem excitatas, ob hoſpitium datum trans fu- 
gis, rebellibus facinoroſis, aliiſque publicis male- 


ficis, eorumque patrocinium magno Chriſtianorum 


opprobio ac detrimento ſuſceptum, ob accerſitum 
et concitatum præ potentem Chriſtiani nominos 


hoſtem Turcam, ob indeſinentem contra ſanctos 
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dei epiſcopos crudelitatem, et male habitos, ſpo- 
liatos, carceri mancipatos, variiſque tormentis 
ſubjectos ſacerdotes, ob inhumanam et iniquam 
captivitatem, et inſolenti more captum de Maria 
Scotorum regina, que ſupplex accept fide in 
Angliam confugerat, ſupplicium, ob exturbatam 
antiquam religionem : Et ut etiam, quantum ad 
civilem adminiſtrationem, in regna ac ditiones 
alienas jus coercitionis ſanctæ ſedi competere 
oſtenderetur, crimini ulterius Elizabethæ datum 
fuit, quod rejecta antiqua nobilitate, homines 
novos, obſcuros, et indignos, ad dignitates tam 
ſacras quam civiles provexifiet, et confuſo omni 
humano ac divino jure, fœdiſſimam munerum 
publicorum nundinationem hac ratione conſtituif- 
ſet: Ob quas et alias cauſas, plenius in Pi V, et 
Gregorii XIII diplomatibus expreſſas, Sixtus eam 
denuo proſcribebat, omnemque regiam dignitatem 
titulos ac jura ad Angliæ et Hiberniæ regna com- 
petentia proſcriptæ adimebat, illegitimam ipſam, 
et horum regnorum verCc uſupatricem declarans, 
ſubditis ejus a fidei et obſequii jurejurando abſolu- 
tis. Tum omnes, cujuſcunque conditions eſſent, i 
ram omnipotentis Dei, ni parerent, incurſuros inter- 
minatus, obteſtabatur, ne, ubi mandati hujus notiti- 
am habuerint, ulla ope, favore, auxilio, gratia pro- 
ſcriptam reginam juvent: Sed omnes vires ſuas 
ultro conferant ut dignum ſupplicium de illà ſumi 
poſſit. Mandabat inſuper omnibus horum regno- 
rum incolis, ut mandata hec diligenter exequeren- 
tur, et ſimul ac de claſſis adventu certiores fierent, 
Hiſpanorum exercitui vires ſuas jungant, et duct 
parmenſi, qui ſummo cum imperio a Philippo, 
cujus auſpiciis expeditio ſuſcipiretur, ei præ poſitus 
fuit, ad omnia obediant, fide data ut nihil de reg- 
norum antiquis legibus, conſuetudinibus privilegiis, 
immunitatibus, libertatibus, niſi ex S. M. et ordi- 
num concordi decreto immutetur aut detrahatur: 
Sed quæ ad inſtaurationem — religionis, et 

ſœminæ 
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* foemine hujus abdicationem, controverſiaſque ex 
ea orituras pertinent, amicè componantur, et jux- 
ta leges ac Chriſtianam æquitatem, fine ullius dam- 
* no vel in juria decidantur, Catholicis ab omni inju- 
* ria ac direptione tutis, et aliis præteria qui pœni- 
_ © tentia factà ad parmenſis partes. ultro ſe applica- 
bunt: Propolita interea premia luculenta 1s qui in 
fœminam proſcriptam manum injicerent, eam ca- 
s perent, et Catholicæ parti ad ſumendum de ea ſup- 
** plictum traderent. Pro clauſula ſolenni, pontifex 
ex eccleſiæ promptuario fidei ſuæ credito, opes de- 
* promit, et plenam delictorum omnium, us qui 
** huic expeditioni nomen darent gratiam facit, — 
* Conventum eſt in arcano ut Philippus regnum ad 
eccleſiæ obedientiam redactum, tanquam S. S. be- 
„ neficiarium, juxta contractus ab Ina, Henrico Se- 
cundo, et Johanne initos, et renovatos, legeſque 
a pontifice cum titulo defenſoris fidei acciperet.” 

This was followed by orders to his nuncios reſt- 
ding at foreign courts, to ſee that all the biſhops in 
Chriſtendom publiſhed the excommunication in their 
reſpective dioceſes, for three Sundays ſucceſſively; 
which was punCtually executed in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, and throughout all the K. of Spain's domunt- 
ons, to excite his ſubjects to contribute willingly to 
the expence of the war he was now reſolved to en- 
gage In with Q. Elizabeth. To make the greater 
impreſſion upon the people, he ordered his royal 
chapel to be hung in black, when the nuncio pub- 
liſhed the excommunication before the king, and 
molt of the grandees and nobility of Spain. : 

But the Venetians, who are always very circum- 
ſpect in their proceedings, eſpecially where the court 
of Rome is concerned, would not conſent to have it 
Publiſhed in their dominions ; making excuſes from 
time to time, to the nuncio, for putting it off. The 
nuncio at laſt, by the inſtigation of the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador, complained to the ſenate; and, finding af- 
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ter all, he could get no poſitive anſwer, he wrote 
an account of it to the Pope, who ſent him word, 
* That he approved of his prudent conduct, and 
* ſhould be ſtill more pleaſed with it, if he could by 
any means bring the Venetians to acknowledge that 
they did not do this out. of any contempt or diſre- 
e gard to the H. Sce, but for political reafons, and 


* for fear of affronting thoſe that had it in their 


** Power to be either good friends or dangerous ene- 
8 

The nuncio perceived by this anſwer, the Pope 
was not exceedingly ſolicitous that he ſhould preſs 
the Venetians much about it. Queen Elwabeth was 
ſo picaied with this demonſtration of their eſteem and 
reſpect tor her, that ſhe ſent to return her particular 
thanks to the ſenate for it. | 

When ſhe was informed that Sixtus had excommu- 


nicated her, tho' ſhe was fully convinced he did it 


only to flatter and amuſe the Spaniards, and not out 
of any real hatred to her : However, to let the world 
ſe that ſhe did not fear the forces of Rome and Spain, 
tho” united, and that ſhe had as much ſpiritual authori- 
ty in her dominions as the Pope had in his, ſhe ſum- 
moned all the novility and principal perſons of the 
kingdom, with the magiſtracy of London, to attend 
her at St. Paul's church; and there cauſed the bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſe (to the great mortification and 
offence of the Catholics) to pronounce, ſentence of 
excommunication againſt the Pope, and all perſons 


that had any hand in excommunicating her; and en- 


tertain:d them the ſame day at a ſumptuous banquet, 
where they all ſolemnly promiſed and ſwore, © To 
* ſtand by her with their lives and fortunes, and 
* ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in the defence 


< of her perſon and crown, againſt all open and ſe- 


& cret enemies.” When Sixtus was acquainted with 
this, he ſaid to the perſon that informed him of it, 


We perxceive our excommunicatioi has not ch 
15 trig] ited 
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„ frighted the Q. of England; and this is all we ſhall 
* do for the Spamiards.” | 

Franciſco Maria dello Rovere, duke of Urbino, was 
about this time engaged in a broil with his holineſs, 
who, tho' he had a very great reſpect for the me- 
mory of Sixtus IV, the founder, as it were, of that 
family, could not help thinking it unjuſt that fo fine 
a duchy, containing ſuch a number of cities, caſ- 
tles, villages, territories, and dependencies, ſhould 
be diſmembered from the pope's dominions, though 
the dukes held it as a fief of the church. It galled 
him ſo much the more, as it lay almoſt in the midſt 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ;, ſo that from the begin- 
ning of his pontificate he had formed a deſign of re- 
uniting it to the Holy See. | TE 

Indeed the ſchemes of Sixtus were very great, if 
credit may be given to what cardinal Montalto told 
ſome of his friends, after the pope's death. He ſaid 
that his uncle, conſidering the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tion, expected to have lived ten years longer, which 
wond be time ſufficient to lay up an immenſe ſum of 
money, and make all neceflary preparations for the 
invaſion and conqueſt of Naples, which expedition 
he intended to honour with his preſence. This he 
thought would be eaſy to accompliſh, and give him 
an opportunity of afterwards wreſting the duchies of 
Urbino and Ferrara from the famities Della Rovere, 
and D'Eſte. | 

For my own part, I can't help thinking he would 
have met with many difficulties in his firſt underta- 
king; not only upon the conſideration of Philip II. 
being a prince of great wiſdom and forctight, as well 
as ſtrength and power, but becauſe the Neapolitans, 
Lo} they hate the Spaniſh government, have a much 
greater averſion to eccleſiaſtical tyranny ; and would 
therefore, of two evils, naturally chuſe the leſs. If 
he had ſucceeded, he would certainly then have made 


an attempt upon Tuſcany and Lombardy. 5 
| | ul 
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But as his deſign upon Naples was not yet ripe for 
execution, and great treaſure and much time were 
neceſſary to bring it to maturity, he altered his 
Cheme, and determined to begin with Urbino, not 

violence, or force of arms, but under a pretence 
* of juſtice, and a legal title to it. For this purpoſe, 
he fent a nuncio to the duke of Urbino, whoſe name 
was Pignoni, an arrogant and ſupercilious man; and 
ſo rigid an aſſerter of the eccleſiaſtical privileges, 
that he often uſed to ſay, He would ſooner ſuffer 
* himſelf to be cut to pieces, than give up the leaſt 
atom or particle of the church's rights.” 

Immediately. after his arrival there, he ſet up a 
qurifdiction, in direct contempt of the ſovereignty 
of that prince; eſtabliſhing a tribunal in his palace, 
under the colour of examining into the validity of 
marriages, that had been celebrated above ten years 
before; in many of which it was pretended there had 
been great abuſes and clandeſtine practiſes; taking 
upon him to cite ſeveral of the principal perſons of the 
court to appear before him, and to fend ſome of them 

to Rome, after having ſeveral times examined them. 
The duke had private intelligence, that his Holineſs 
ſent this nuncio on purpoſe to provoke him to ſome 
act of refentment, that ſo he might have a plauſible 

excuſe for proceeding againſt him, as a contumacious 
rebel to the Holy See. | | 

After he had with incredible patience ſubmitted to 
his inſolent behaviour, for the fpace of ſome months, 
not being able to bear with him any longer, he pub- 
liſhed an edict, forbidding his lay ſubjects, on ſevere 
penalties, to appear at the nuncio's court; and ſent 
him word, That when he had occaſion to examine 
* any perſon, he muſt apply to his chief juſtice, 
© who ſhould take his examination, and ſend it to 
* him.” This ſer fire to the train; and the nuncio, 
after much perſonal abuſe, proceeded ſo far as to 


threaten, that he would make the duke feel the 
„ weight 
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„weight of his authority ;” and ſent an account of 
the whole affair to Rome. 

Tho' it is probable the pope hourly expected to 
hear ſomething of this kind, he could not help fall- 
ing into ſo extravagant a paſſion, that, without ever 
adviſing with the conſiſtory, as he ought to have 
done, he ſent a monitory by the ſame courier to the 
duke, in which he commanded him, on pain of ex- 
communication, ** Not only not to moleſt the nuncio 
in the execution of his office, and to admit of his 
tribunal, but to come himſelf directly to Rome, 
and give an acccunt of his behaviour, or he would 
treat him as a rebel.” The duke was ſupported 
by the grand duke of Tuſcany, the Venetians, France 
and Spain, who all exerted themſelves ſtrenuouſſy 
in his favour, but none of them ſo much as cardinal 
Aidobrandino, who was under obligations to the duke, 
and in great favour with Sixtus: By his good offices 
the matter was compromiſed, and the duke obliged 
to ſend a formal embaſſy to aſk the pope's pardon ; 
upon which the nuncio was recalled, and not taken 
any notice of afterwards; the duke being very glad to 
come off ſo well. 

Not long after, Sixtus had a quarrel with Rodolphus 
II, tho' he always profeſſed the higheſt veneration 
for the houſe of Auſtria, The emperor had ſent in- 
ſtructions to the duke Savelli, his ambaſſador at 
Rome, to treat with the pope about ſome eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs in Germany, as he pretended to have a ſo- 
vereign juriſdiction over his own clergy ; and as ma- 
ny prelates, perhaps encouraged by the court of 
Rome, claimed certain immunities and exemptions, 
Which the emperor thought derogatory to his imperi- 
al power, he made heavy complaints of it to his ho- 
lineſs, proteſting ©* He would never part with the 
* right he had to take cognizance of thoſe affairs, 
and eſpecially the nomination to ſeveral dignities 
in the church;” ordering his ambaſlador to ac- 
quaint the pope with this his reſolution, 1 
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Tho' the ambaſſador was no ſtranger to the pope's 
temper, and knew how obſtinately tenacious he was 
of what he thought his right; having often heard 
him declare, He would ſooner die the crueleſt 
death, than give up à hair's breadth of it;“ and 
was convinced that ſuch a negociation would be very 
diſagreeable to him, and conſequently of diflervice 
to his maſter ; he nevertheleſs, in obedience to his in- 
ſtructions demanded an audience of the pope; and, 
with a great deal of modeſty, ſet forth the emperor's 
claim: To which the pope anſwered, with ſome 
| ſharpneſs, That the ſword had been given to the 
emperors by the good-will and generoſity of the 
popes, to defend the faith with it, not to rob the 
H. See of its privileges and immunities; that the 
pontiffs were the vicars of God, from whom they 
received the authority which they had over the 
church, and were accountable to none but him; 
and as they had never attempted to interfere in 
the emperor's temporal concerns, ſo he conceived, 
the emperor had no right to buſy himſelf in things 
that belonged to the church; and that he would 
never ſuffer him upon any account, to exerciſe 
*© the leaſt authority over the rights or perſons of che 
55 : 

The ambaſſador had likewiſe der knotty point 
to ſettle, concerning the right of the prefectſhip of 
 Romeſ[7]. This is an office of great dignity, —_—_— | 
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71 The follow ing account of this office is given in the Relati- 
on de la Cour de Rome, and Gutherius de Offic. Dom. Auguſt. 

The prefectſhip or prefecture of Rome, is a very noble and ae 
tient dignity, firſt inftituted by the Roman emperors, and conti- 
nued by the Popes: It was a long time in the noble families of 
the Urſini and Della Rovere. After the death of Franciſco Marn, 
the laſt duke of Urbino, it was granted by Urban VIII. to Taddeo 
Barberini, and his heirs, to the third generation. It was veſted 
with great authority, and many prerogatives ; one of which was, 
to carry the ſword of ſtate immediately before the emperors in 


their ee, and it is remarkable, that in SY my 
| wor 
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ly eſtabliſned by the emperors, when the empire was 
transferred into Germany, to ſupport and repreſent 
their perſons and authority in Rome, by way of lieu- 
tenancy. Rodolphus, perceiving the popes had ſeized 
upon it, and uſed commonly to give it to their own 
relations, was deſirous of recovering it, as it was 
his unqueſtionable right, and for that purpoſe or- 
dered his ambaſſador to complain of this uſurpation 
to the pope, and deſire, he would give the pre- 
fectſhip up, as the electoral college was exceed- 
* ingly offended at ſuch an incroachment upon the 
rights of the empire, and very urgent with him 
* to demand a reſtitution from the court of Rome.” 
Which indeed had been done in the time of Gregory 
XIIL and it is thought would have been obtained, 
if that pontiff had hved- a little longer. 

Savelli had mentioned it to the pope ſeveral times, 
amongſt other things, in common converſation ; but 
having now received more particular orders from his 
court to preſs the matter home, and to infiſt upon 

an explicit anſwer to* ſatisſy the electors, he was ve- 
ry urgent with the pope, and made uſe of all his 
rhetoric to prevail upon his holineſs to comply with 
the emperor's demand, repreſenting to him the in- 
cor veniencies and dangers that might attend any de- 
nial or evaſion. ; 

Sixtus was not a little netted at bis importunity. 
and to get clear of him, told him in an angry man- 
ner, „That he could not conceive how a perſon of 
the emperor's wiſdom and undetftanding, -could 
fall into ſuch a grievous error; that it was true he 
wat titular King of the Romans in Germany, but 
had no manner of authority at Rome; that in o- 
ther times there were other maxims of govern- 
ment; and the emperors formerly reſided at Rome, 
* at leaſt by force, if not by any right they had to 


ſword to the prefect, Trajan ſaid to him, “ Take this ſword 
and defend mie with it, if I purſue the intereſt of my country ; 

but uſe it againſt me if 1 FO tyrannically.“ : 
it, 
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„eit; but now, the popes were emperors of Rome, 


«© the prefectſhip of courſe belonged to them; and as 
* he was fully ſatisfied his authority was lawful, 
and ſupported by a good title, he would exerciſe 
* it upon any perſon that ſhould preſume to call it 
* in queſtion, or diſturb him in the execution of it; 
* that the law of God, as promulged 1 in the h. ſcrip- 
ture, commanded us to give 10 Cz/ar the things 
© that are Cæſur's, and to God, the things that are 
* God's; but in the preſent caſe, that heavenly pre- 
* cept was inverted, and Cæſar was deſirous of ta- 


king to himſelf the things that belonged to God; 
Which he, as God's vicegerent, thought himſelf 


* obliged to oppoſe, to the utmoſt of his power, 
* both out of regard to his imperial majeſty's cha- 
< racter, as defender of the church; and his oun, as 
the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.” | 

After a warm conteſt, the emperor was at laſt 
forced to give the matter up; either becauſe he did 


not think it of conſequence enough to occaſion an 


open rupture, as it muſt haye done if they had pro- 


ceeded any further, or out of the great regard he 


had always profeſſed for the H. See, and his title of 
defender of the church. Such was this pope's method 


of treating princes and emperors, of whom he was 


no great reſpecter, when the rights and immunities 


of the church, as he termed them, were called in dit- 
pute; and in this manner he publicly dofrapyes 


Cæſar of the things were Cæſar's. 
He carried the. affair of eccleſiaſtical immunities 


to a great height likewiſe in Spain, and, after Pins 


V, may be ſaid to be the founder of an imperium in 
imperio, in that kingdom, that is, a ſeparate, | dif- 


tinct, power, entirely independent upon the original 
lovercignty, which evidently exiſts to this day. 


End of the ExouTn Book 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 


— 


T has been commonly reported that Sixtus kept a 
miſtreſs in Rome, whom he was exceſſively fond 
of, and truſted with all the ſecrets of his govern- 
ment; and that by her means Q. Ehzabeth of Eng- 
land knew every thing that was tranſacted at that 
court, and the defigns of the pope, much better 
than either the French or Spaniards; that he was nor 
averſe to ſuch a correſpondence, either becauſe he 
had a great eſteem for that queen, and was deſirous 
of ſupporting her ſecretly againſt K. Philip; or, be- 
ing covetous, and ſet upon heaping up riches, he was 
not diſpleaſed that 'his favourite ſhould be enriched at 
another perſon's expence; as it was ſaid Elizabetik 
made her very great preſents. 

But I think it ſeems to the laſt degree 1mproba- 
ble, that a man who had lived 15 years in the man- 
ner he did when he was cardina], and deceived his 
very friends, and relations, and domeſtics, by a 
conſtant courſe of penance and mortification, and a 
pretence of ſickneſs and infirmity, without ſeeming 
to take pleaſure in 'any worldly thing, ſhould think 
of keeping a miſtreſs,” after he was 64 years old, and 
came to be pope; that a man, who was ambitious of 
immortalizing his name, and fo rigorouſly puniſtied 
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concubinage in others; that a man of his ſevere and 
inflexible nature, who ſhewed no reſpect to the grea- 
teſt princes, and would not admit his own ſiſter, 
whom he loved dearly, to any ſhare in his govern- 
ment, ſhould be fo faſcinated by a woman of that 
character, as to ſuffer her to correſpond with an here- 
tical princeſs. For my own part, I am fo far from 
beheving. this ſtory, that I am firmly of opinion, he 
would have ſtrangled her with his own hands, if he 
had but barely ſuſpected her of ſuch practices. 
This report perhaps may be accounted for in the 
following manner. Mrs. Anne Aiton, a young Eng- 
hſh widow lady, of great beauty and very gente 
behaviour, came to Rome about this time. As ſhe 
was a zealous Catholic, ſhe could not bear to hve 
in England, under the ſevere government of, Q. Eljz- 
beth, and for that reaſon, left the kingdom, with 
an only fon, about eight years old. As ſoon as Six 
tus was acquainted with their arrival, and that they 
both ſpoke Italian pretty well, he was deſirous of be- 
ing informed, from her own mouth, of her condition, 
and the motives that had induced her to leave her na- 
tive country; and was ſo, pleaſed with her zeal, her 
addrets, and the politeneſs of her behaviour, that he 
thought ſhe might be of ſervice to him, in procunng 

" information. concerning the ſtate of affairs in England, 
by a correipondence with her friends in that king: 
dom. As ſhe had relinquiſhed a conſiderable fortune 
tor the ſake of religion, the pope took care to pro 
vide for her, and recommended, her to the care and 
acquaintance of his ſiſter Donna Camilla, in whotc 
palace ſhe had a table, and an apartment, with a 
yearly penſion of 500 crowns. She brought about 
15000. With, her, which, was put out to intereſt for 
her uſe, and Ihe education of her ſon. The pope 
took the more notice of her, as ſhe was in ſome de- 
gree related to Carr, and was recommended by him 


to his Holineſs, | By her * and infinuating 
manner 
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manner, ſhe in a ſhort time, made herſelf abſolute 
miſtreſs of Camilla's confidence and affection. 

Paſquin who ſpares nobody, had the impudence 
to ſay one day, his Holineſs has baniſhed all the bawds 
out of the city, except his filter. It was much more 
lkely that cardinal Montalto deſerved this ſlander, 
rather than his uncle, -as he was a young handſome 
man, and uſed frequently to go incog. and ſtay ma- 
ny hours together with this lady. | 

Amongſt the many great deſigns which Sixtus in- 
tended to execute, we may reckon that of aboliſhing 
the quarters [1] none of the leaſt : For this purpoſe, 
he ſent for all the ambaſſadors then at Rome, and 
told them, it was his pleaſure they ſhould write to 
their reſpective courts, and to acquaint their maſ- 
ters, that he was determined no body ſhould reign 
in Rome but himſelf; that there ſhould be no pri- 
* vilege or immunity of any kind there, but what 
* belonged to the pope, nor any ſanctuary or aſy- 
um, but the churches, and that only at“ ſuch 
times, and upon ſuch occaſions, as he ſhould 
* think proper; that his intention was to have juſ- 
* ſtice ſtrictly obſerved, and rigorouſly executed, in 
* all places, as well in the palaces of princes, car- 
© dinals, and ambaſſadors, as the houſes of private 
z perſons, defiring them to take that for ſufficient 

notice,” | 

A ſew days after it happened, that as the archers 
were purſuing Cola di Lucca, one of the banditi, he 
fed for refuge to the palace of the Imperial ambaſ- 
fador ; upon which the archers turned back, as they 


[1] I quartieri, quarters or franchiſes, is a privilege that 
foreign ambaſſadors claim at Rome, of giving ſanQuary to crimi- 
nals and outlawed perſons, in their palaces, and a certain diſtance 
from them, which is called the verge. The reader may find a 
large account of this tranſaction, in a book called Modern Hiſtory, 
or, a monthly account of all the conſiderable occurrences, civil, 
ecclefiftical, and military, in Europe; in the month of Novem- 
ber, and the ſubſequent months of the years 1687 and 1688. 
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either were not acquainted with what the pope had 


ſaid to the ambaſſadors, or were afraid to proceed to 
any extremity in that place. 

When the pope heard of this, he ſent for the go 
vernor of Rome, and demanding an account of the 
criminal, aſked him, ** How it happened that he was 
not in priſon before that time; to which be an- 
ſwered, that having been informed he was in a 
© certain public houſe, he had ſent ſome archers 
to apprehend him; but that he had made his ef: 
cape thro' a window, and fled to the palace of the 
Imperial ambaſſador ; and that they durſt not pro- 
ceed any further, for fear of breaking the privile 
ges of that miniſter.” Sixtus replied, in a great 
rage, ** What fear? What privileges are you pra- 

* ting of ; we ſuppoſe you think you are talking to 
60 Gregory; ; but we ſhall let you know that our name 
is Sixtus.” And the governor ſaying, © He was 
informed the criminal was protected by ſome of 
the ambaſiador's domeſtics, and ſhut up in his 
chapel :” Sixtus was ſo enraged, that loſing all pat: 
ence and . the decency and gravity due to 


cc 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 


his character, he ſaid, He would have him. before 


„night, tho' he was in the belly of Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Indeed this was his great foible; he would ſome 
times ſuffer himſelf to be fo tranſported with paſſion 
eſpecially when he met with any obſtruction or im- 
pediment, in the execution of juſtice, that he totally 
laid aſide all decorum, and would break out into ſuch 
expreſſions as are hardly fit to be related, tho! very 
ſeldom or never upon any other occaſion. 
The governor coming one day to acquaint him, 
that a nephew of cardinal Ruſticucci was in pit 
e ſon, and that if his holineſs was not willing to ſhev 
% ſome regard to the cardinal, his crime was of ſuch 
2 nature, that he could not help, fentencing him to 
the allies „ Sixtus anſwered in his ufual fury, 
** if he deſerves it, he ſhall go to the gallies, tho 
he was nephew to our Saviour.“ 


40 


Another 


Bor IX. POPE SINTUS V: 


Another time, having ſent a lady to priſon, upon 


ſuſpicion of ſhelteririg ſome banditi in her houſe, and 


being told ſhe was a relation to the houſe of Conti; 
he anſwered, © He did not care if ſhe was full ſiſter 
* to the lady of Loretto ;” that is, the Virgin Mary. 
Aſter they had taken the criminal we were ſpeak- 
ing of, out of the ambaſſador's houſe, who delivered 


him up for fear of quarreling with the pope, he was 


immediately tried and hanged, notwithſtanding the 
moſt earneſt entreaties of the ambaſſador to the 
contrary. | 

A few days after Sixtus iſſued out a bull, in which 
he confirmed two others of Pius IV, and Gregory XIII, 
concerning the abolition of quarters, and other im- 
munities, in the houſes of © Ambaſſadors, cardinals, 
** nobles, or prelates, with this addition, that who- 
| * ever ſhould dare to ſkreen, protect, entertain, or 
any way aſſiſt, encourage, or abet the banditi, or 
other malefactors, in their houſes, or in any de- 
| © gree impede or obſtruct the courſe of juſtice, by 
| © moleſting the archers, or other officers, in the 

* execution of their office, by ſecreting the per- 
* ſons of ſuch criminals, either directly or indirectly, 


* deemed uſurpers of the ſovereign authority, which 
only belonged to the pope, guilty of /z/@ majeſta- 
| © 715, ipſo fatto excommunicated, and not to be ab- 
ſolved by any but the pope himſelf, except in the 
article f death. 7 
Julius II. was always a profeſſed enemy to theſe 
privileges: He was indeed of a martial diſpoſition, 
and fitter for the ſword than the croſier; whence he 
uſed to ſay himſelf, ** That the cardinals and elec- 
4 tors were guilty of an egregious blunder, in not 
making him emperor, and Maximilian pope.” As 
he was fully determined to aboliſh them, he publiſhed 
a bull, in which there is the following clauſe : ** Nos 


' abominabile et deteſtandum franchigiarum hujuſ- 
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<« tum fore decernimus,” But the proceedings of 
Julius were mild and gentle, when compared with 
thoſe of Sixtus. It muſt be owned that pontiff ſhewed 


courage and ſpirit in publiſhing ſuch a bull; but want 


ed reſolution to enforce the obſervance of it ; and 
was obliged to ſuffer many irregularities and enor- 


mities for want of putting it in execution. Sixtus, on 
the contrary, would not ſuffer the leaſt violation or 


infringement of his edicts, after they were once pub- 
liſhed, all the while he was pope ; and puniſhed any 
perſon that preſumed to diſobey them, in the mol 


| ſevere and exemplary manner. 


Count Olivarez, the K. of Spain's. ambaſſador, 
went poſt from Rome incog. to the confines of the 
kingdom of Naples, to have a conference with the 
viceroy, who was to meet him: Whilft they wer 


there, the archers purſued a criminal that had been 


guilty of murder, and fled to his palace, where. he 
hoped to find an aſylum, as he had an uncle in the 
count's ſervice, by whoſe intereſt he thought he 
ſhould be protected. The domeſtics, not knowing 
how to act in this caſe, as the ambaſſador was abſent, 
ſhut the gates upon the archers, who poſted them- 
ſelves on-the outſide, and beſet the houſe ; which the 
governor hearing of, ſent one of the judges of hi 
tribunal to demand the criminal of the domeſtics, 
and to let them know they had no right to protect 
him. But when he came there, they refuſed to open 
the doors; and anſwered him thro' a window, That 
they were only ſervants, and could not tell what 
* to do in a matter of ſo great importance, as the 
* count was not at home; that they expected him 
every moment, and then he, who underſtood the 
* laws and cuſtoms of Rome, might act as he thought 
* proper.” Tho' the governor ſeemed ſatisfied witl 
this anſver, he ordered the archers to continue there, 
till the ambaſſador returned. Sixtus, however, was 
not content; he inſtantly ſent for the governor, and 


having rated him foundly, ſaid, * He had not taken 


C6 away 
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% away privileges from ambaſſadors to give them to 
their domeſtics.“ And then turning to his ma- 
ſordomo, who ſtood by, aſked him, What o'clock 
it was?” and being told the hour, he ordered the 
governor to go and demand the criminal; and if, he 
was not delivered up in two hours to take his own. 
guards and aſſiſt the archers in breaking down the 
doors of the palace, and carrying, not only him, 
but every one of the ambaſſadors domeſtics to pri- 
ſon. | 000 1211 l 

We muſt beg the reader's pardon, if we make a 
ſhort digreſſion here, to draw a parallel betwixt the 
behaviour of Sixtus, and that of Odeſchalchi (Innocent 
XI.) upon a ſimilar occaſton: They. that remember 
the conduct of the marquis of Lavardine (ambaſla- 
dor from Lewis XIV.) and with what inſolence he 
ſupported the privilege of quarters, in contempt of 
the pontiff, and his excommunications, will not know 
how to condemn Sixtus for ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the 
rights and juriſdictions of the Apoſtolic See. I am 
ſenſible it may be objected, that the complexion of 
the times was very different; in the reign of Sixtus, 
France was plunged in an abyſs of miſery and diſtrac- 
tion; whereas in the pontificate of Innocent, the K. 
of France was the moſt formidable power in Europe: 
This is very true we confeſs; but then it mult be 
remembered that Philip II. of Spain, whoſe ambaſſa- 
dor Olivarez was, might at leaſt be looked upon as 
equally reſpectable in this day, and that the power of 
the houſe of Auſtria was then arrived at a pitch of 
grandeur, that aſtoniſhed and terrified all the Chriſ- 
tian world, | | 
Sixtus kept France in awe with excommunications, 
and treated both the Spaniſh and Imperial ambaſſa- 
dors after ſuch a manner as no petty prince or ſtate 
would have borne from any other pontiff. He per- 
formed miracles, becauſe he generally acted with pru- 
dence: and reſolution. He was ſlow in projecting, 


but ſwift and intrepid in executing his ſchemes ; 
E which 
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which, we may juſtly ſay, was the rea ſon that they 
were for the moſt part crowned with ſucceſs. It was 
faid of him, That he had a head of ſteel, a heart 

** of adamant, hands of iron, and feet of mercury.” 
And tho' he had not all the innocence and ſimplicity 
of the dove, he certainly did not want the wiſdom of 
the ſerpent, which he reſembled alſo in ſhewing his 
reſentment as ſoon as he was provoked. 

On the contrary, one might truly ſay of Innocent 
that he had the head of a inule, the heart of a deer, 
hands of ice, and feet of lead. The Hugonots, in 
deed, that were baniſhed out of France, cried himup 
for one of the greateſt and beſt popes that ever 
reigned, only becauſe they knew he hated Lewis XIV, 
and was willing to throw 1n his mite with others to. 
lower his greatneſs; and there 1s no doubt but he 
would have been glad to have ſeen it effected; as he 
had actually formed ſome ſchemes for that purpoſe, 
which yet he had not ſpirit to go thro' with. He 
could protect, but not act; and ſtir up others, tho 
he kept himſelf out of danger, ſketching out magni- 
ficent plans, whilſt he moved with leaden feet to ex- 
ecute them. In matters of great weight and impor- 
tance to the public, he was variable and capricious, 
whimſical, and irreſolute; ever fluctuating and un- 
determined ; but in things of indifference or little 
moment, inexorable, poſitive, and obſtinate to the 
laſt degree. Certainly, never any pope was fonder 
of his own conceits, or leſs conſidered the good or 
harm which the public would receive from the 
execution of them. 

What could be more mean and puſillanimous than 
his proceeding with the clergy of France? He quar- 
relled with them, without any fort of reaſon or occa- 
ſion, merely to ſhew himſelf a zealous aſſertor and de- 
fender of the Apoſtolic privileges againſt the in- 
croachments of the Gallican church; and when they 
roſe up in their on defence, and both wrote and aCt- 


ed in a very vigorous manner againſt his authority, 
0 
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he did not ſhew the leaſt reſentment ; nor when, at 
laſt, he was made ſenſible of the affront that was offer- 
ed him, tho' ſpurred and goaded up to it by others, with 
the moſt ſtinging reproaches, did he take any means 
to obtain ſatisfaction. | 

He publiſhed a ſevere bull to aboliſh the quarters in 
Rome, and confirmed thoſe of Pius IV, Gregory XIII, 
and Sixtus V, with terrible denunciations of his wrath 
againſt any that ſhould preſume to diſobey them, thun- 
dering out the greater excommunication againſt Lavar- 
dine, the French ambaſlador, and was deaf to the ar- 
guments of thoſe that endeavoured to convince him of 
the unreaſonableneſs and abſurdity of ſuch a proceeding. 
But as ſoon as he heard the K. of France was reſolved 
to ſupport his pretenſions, he lowered his topſails; 
his courage failed him; he began to droop and grow. 
irreſolute, to the advantage of France, the great pre- 
judice of the H. See, and the laughter and deriſion of all 
the world, | EY 

t was pleaſant enough, whenever cardinal D'Eſtrees 
went to expoſtulate with him upon the impropriety of 
ſuch a behaviour, to ſee him ſwagger and knit his brows, 
and bellow out, “ As to the abolition of quarters we 
* are thoroughly reſolved upon it, and ſhall ſhew our- 
** ſelves another Sixtus in that matter. One day, when 
ſome of the cardinals in the conſiſtory were propoſing 
expedients to accommodate the diſputes with France, 
and prevent coming to an open rupture with that pow-. 
er, to the great ſcandal of Chriſtendom, and detriment 
of the R. Catholic religion, he ſaid in a haughty man- 
ner,“ We are ſo fully convinced that the proceedings 
* of Sixtus, in regard to aboliſhing the quarters, was 
a very juſt and wiſe meaſure; that we are deter- 
* mined to follow his example thro' the whole, and 
* ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves to be prevailed upon to 
deviate from it, by any motive or conſideration 
* whatſoever.” But I am aſhamed, and if the im- 


partiality of an hiſtorian did not oblige me to it, 
could 
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= could heartily wiſh to be excuſed from relating the ſub- 
ſequent behaviour of this great imitator of Sixtus, to 
France, and that of France to him. For, upon the 
death of the duke D'Eſtrees, ambailador from the 
French king to the court of Rome, Innocent gave or- 
ders to his nuncio at Paris, to acquaint his majeſty, 
** That he would upon no account whatever, recelve 
another ambaſlador from him, ex2ept he would firſt 

: * Promiſe and ſwear, in his name, for ever to renounce 

* the privilege of quarters; as he was reſolved in that 
* particular, to copy after his predeceſſor Sixtus V, of 

«* glorious memory; and, for that reaſon, deſired the 
* K. of France would, on his part, take his meaſures 
* accordingly.” 

That monarch, with great coolneſs, and his uſual 
magnanimity, told the nuncio, He did not under- 
** ſtand what his Holineſs meant by imitating the ex- 

< ample of Sixtus; that the times and circumſtances 
of affairs were in many reſpects altered from what 
„they were then; that he did not pretend to know 
** particularly what proceedings there had been upon 
* that occaſion, betwixt his anceſtors, and the prede- 
<< ceſlors of his Holineſs; but that he knew he was 
** thoroughly determined, at all events, to maintain 
the rights of his crown, and, for that purpoſe, ſhould 
very ſoon ſend an ambaſſador to Rome.” 

How did poor Innocent behave upon theſe threats? 
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Ny When he received the anſwer, he fell upon his knees 
Wits before a crucifix that was in his apartment, and 
Wk prayed to God, * Who had given his holy ſpirit 
. 4 and reſolution, to his vicar, Sixtus V, to exert 
. * himſelf to the utter abolition of the quarters, fo 
3 te prejudicial to his glory and the intereſt of religion; 
8 "BY Ki: that he would be pleaſed of his infinite mercy, 
1: 98 inſpire him with the ſame courage and ſtrength, 
N 2 carry him thro” all difficulties, as he had deter- 
Wits... * mined to act in the ſame manner as ſoon as he was 
„ able, — the direction of his conduct entire- 
HS. 9 
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* ly into his hands, whoſe almighty power was able 
to bring all things to a proſperous concluſion.” 

What would Sixtus have done? How would he 
have acted upon this occaſion ? It is paſt doubt, that 
inſtead of going to his pater noſters, he would have 
immediately ſent for his officers of juſtice, and im- 
priſoned a perſon, if not put him to death, that 
had the infolence to obtrude himſelf upon him m 
the character of an ambaſſador, without his per- 
miſſion, or acknowledging him as ſuch; this much 
is certain, that the king of France would never have 
ſent one upon that errand. | 

His majeſty was as good as his word; for the 
nuncio was hardly got out of his preſence, when he 
ſummoned a council, and notified his intenuon of 
ſending the marquis of Lavardine ambailador to 
Rome; and immediately gave him orders to prepare 
for his journey. He accordingly ſet out from Paris a 
few days after; and when he arrived at Bologna, was 
met by one of the pope's maſters of the ceremonies, 
who acquainted him, That if he did not conſent 
to give up the privileges of quarters, by an inſtru- 
* ment under his hand, before a public notary, 
* his Holineſs would not acknowledge him an am- 
baſſador of France.” The marquis anſwered calmly, 
„ That he ſhould make known the intention of his 
** maſter, upon that head, to his holineſs, when he 
arrived at Rome, and to no other.” After which, 
departing from Bologna, he continued his rout thro? 
Florence, and the confines of Tuſcany, where he was 
Joined by his train, and ſome military officers, that 
had embarked at Marſeilles, and landed at Leghorn, 
all good ſtaunch Catholics, that they might not be 
liable to cenſure or reproach, upon the account of 
their religion. | | 

Innocent, tho' he had advice that Lavardine was 
marching towards Rome, with 700 armed men, made 
no other preparation to receive him, than ordering 


Piazza, aſleſſor of the H. office, to go to the houſes 10 
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all the cardinals and prelates, and commanded them not 
to ſpeak to, or have any correſpondence with Lavar- 
dine, on pain of excommunication. People could not 
forbear wondering at this daring and fool-hardy beha- 
viour in Lewis, who was eſteemeed one of the wileft 
princes in Europe. They ſaid to themſelves, © Surely 
the king is not acquainted with the character of this 
* pope; he has made choice of a wrong man to play 
tricks upon; he'll find he has another Sixtus to deal 
* with.” 
* upon his arrival at Rome, choſe to make 
his public entry upon a holiday, that it might be the 
more remarkable, and taken notice of by the pope. 
His train conſiſted of 200 military officers, 300 private 
men, as guards; 100 gentlemen, and 100 ſervants, 
The cardinals D'Eftrees and Maldachino went out to 
meet him, cach with three chariots and fix, a mile out 
of the city, which he entered at the Porto del Popolo 
(as all ambaſſadors do) in a moſt ſuperb coach, in 
which the two cardinals accompanied him. When he 
arrived at the gate, the Cuſtom-houle officers came 10 
examine his baggage, which was carried by forty 
ſumpter mules, in rich capariſons, curiouſly adorned 
with liver fteurs de lis. The ambaſſador's attendants 
anſwered, © They had orders to cut of the noſe and 
"CATS of any one that durſt preſume to ranſack his 
** excellency's baggage.” When the officers heard this, 
they made them a very low bow, and left them to 
themſelves. The maſter of his houſhold rode before 
them, ſcattering money and medals by handfuls, with 
the arms and effigies of Lewis upon them, which the 
populace was ready enough to gather up, attending the 
cavalcade with acclamations and ſhouts of, ** The king 

* of France for ever.“ 

In this manner, with royal pomp, Lavardine en- 
tered Rome, traverſing above one half of the city; 
and took up his reſidence in the palace of the 


Farneſe, which is by much the fineſt in Rome. The 
ſoldiers 


cc 
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ſoldiers were drawn up in good order, lining the 
piazza before it, with their ſwords drawn (which 
made a very handſome appearance) and ſtayed there 
in that manner till the whole train came up, and 
the baggage was unloaded, which was all done in a 
ſhort time, without any hindrance or moleſtation, 
notwithſtanding the infinite concourſe of . people that 
were aſſembled, not only out of curioſity, but aſto- 
niſhment, to fee an ambaſlador enter Rome in a 
hoſtile manner, and with an armed force, in contempt 
of the pope, and to the eternal diſgrace of the holy 
city. Some of the moſt zealous could not forbear 
crying out aloud, © Would to God old Sixtus was 
in the Vatican, monſieur Lavardine durſt as well. 
have been hanged as come to Rome.” 

The dread of the marquis was ſo great in the 
city, that the governor, with his archers and imps 
of juſtice, durſt not appear in the ſtreets; it be- 
ing given out, That the ambaſlador had ordered 
his guards to patrole night and day round his pa- 
** lace (as they actually did) and cut off the ears of 
any one that offered to diſturb or oppoſe them.” 

The ambaſſador further declared, in the preſence 
of many people, that ſo it might be ſpread all over 
the city, That if either he or his lady, the 
ambaſſadreſs, met with any of the cardinals, or 
other perſons who did not pay them the honours 
that were due to the ambaſſador of the K. of 
France, he would uſe proper means to oblige them 

to it upon the ſpot.” So that no-body durſt ſtir 
abroad, except ſuch as had a mind to ſhew their 
reſpect to his excellency, who affected to parade it 
thro" the city, every day, with his lady, in two 
different chariots, attended by 200 of his horſe- 
guards, | | , 

The pope, more frighted than any body elſe, 
ſhut himſelf up in the Vatican, with cardinal Cibo, 
dean of the H. College, his favourite miniſter, enter- 
taining himſelf every day at his window with the _ 
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at any time, ſuch an inſult as this. It hardly feerns 


Lewis, which he frequented, under an interdict, he 


But the moſt ſhameful circumſtance of all was, that 


. 
* — 
3 


guards, and in ſight of the Vatican, tho' there were 
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of this cavalcade, which laſted nine months. No 
pontiff ever received fo groſs an aftront, nor the city, 


credible, that a ſovereign prince of ſuch a powerful 
ſtate, with plenty of ſoldiers, both horſe and foot, 
and a ſtrong garriſon in the city and caſtle, which 
were very well fortified, beſides many thouſands of 
other people able to bear arms, excluſive of 8009 
eccleſiaſtics, who would have been more than ſuffici- 
ent to knock them on the head with ſticks and 
ſtones, ſhouid not be able to prevent Lavardine mak- 
ing his entrance with about yoo men. If they had 
only fhut the gates, the K. of France was fo much 
embarraſſed with other powers at that time, that he 
could not have ſent any forces to beſiege the city. 

What made it {till more galling, was, that the af- 
front was not only offered to him as a temporal prince, 
but to his ſpiritual power; for tho' he declared La- 
vardine excommunicated, and put the church of St. 


laughed at it, and made a joke of the pope's autho- 
rity in the midſt of Rome, and under his very noſe; 
for he commanded ſervice to be performed as uſual, 
in that church, and in his own chapel, in ſpite of 
his | holineſs; going ſometimes to one church, and 
fometimes to another, and very often to St. Peter's. 


in paſſing thither, he was obliged to go under the 
very walls of St. Angelo, in the face of the pope's 


four pieces of cannon planted before the gates, always 
ready loaded and primed. 

In the mean time, the good pontiff ordered his 
guards to retire into the palace, and ſecured the 
gates with bolts and chains, leaving the cannon out 
of doors for the uſe of the F rench, if they ſhould have 
occaſion for them. On the other hand, the ambaſ- 
fador's guards, mounted on horſeback, to the num- 


ber of 200, half of them with their ſwords om 
an 
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and the other half with their muſkets preſented and 
matches lighted, took poſſeſſion of the piazza, poſting 
themſelves in the very place where the pope's guards 
uſed to be ſtationed, directly oppoſite to, and within 
muſket ſhot of the cannon of St. Angelo, where they 
{layed all the while the ambaſſador was performing 
is devotions in St. Peter's, and then eſcorted him 
back again in the ſame inſolent manner. _ 

I dare venture to fay, poſterity will hardly believe 
this; for who can imagine that there ever exiſted 
a man ſo ſimple, ſo totally forſaken by all the ſuc- 
cours of reaſon, as to ſuffer his enemy to come into 
his houſe, and cudgel him ſoundly, when it was in 
his power to have kept him out, only by ſhutting 
his doors? And yet the partizans of this pope highly 
extol his prudence and long-ſ{ufferance, in ſwallow- 
ing this l to prevent a worſe. 

We hope the reader will excuſe this digreſſion, 
which we thought in ſome meaſure neceſſary to juſ- 

tify the memory of Sixtus, and ſhew the weakneſs 
of thoſe who have fondly pretended to compare Inno- 
cent with him for ſteadineſs, reſolution and intrepidity 
in defending the rights of the papacy, and in the abo- 
lition of quarters at Rome; a parallel indeed very in- 
jurious to the memory of Sixtus, who never began ah 
indertaking which he did not finiſh; whereas Innocent 
hardly ſucceeded in any thing: The reſpect due to 
the perſon and government of the popes, never be- 
ing at a lower ebb than in his pontificate, tho' we 
ſhall do him the juſtice to own, he had many quali- 
tics that conſtitute the pious, good Chriſtian, but not 
the great prince. 

No other pope ought to be mentioned in the ſame 
page with Sixtus, except thoſe that are diſtinguiſhed 
in the calendar by a red letter, which is an honour 
that he did not much aſpire to; taking a quite diffe- 
rent road to fame, from thoſe who are ambitious of 
having their names recorded in breviaries and mar- 
tyrologies. | 
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He had no contemptible idea of military affairs, 
as appeared from the regulations, the order and dif- 
cipline which he introduced into his foldiery : And to 
this martial diſpoſition, perhaps, might be owing 
the inflexible rigour of his juſtice. 

If ſuch an event as we have been relating had 
happened in his time, it 1s not improbable, if he act- 
ed conſiſtently with his character, that he would 
have gone out to meet BEavardine, and his train, 
with his guards, and the garriſon of St. Angelo, and 
put them all to the ſword, except the ambaſſador, 


whom perhaps he would have reſerved for a ſeverer 


puniſhment ; inſtead of ſuffering them to beſiege 
him in his palace, to brave his authority, and to 
parade thro' the city, 1n ſo triumphant a manner, 
with an armed force. 

What example can the hiſtory of former times 
produce of a prince more auguſt, more magnificent, 
more truly great and reſpectable than Sixtus? What 
pontiff ever governed the church with more order and 
regularity, or better diſcipline? What ſtateſman 
more provident and ſagacious, more ſubtle and re- 


fined in his politics, or that better knew how to 


command fortune, and ſecure ſucceſs in his great 
undertakings? His nod was ſufficient to make him 
obeyed ; his voice made the world tremble. 

It is computed there were above 4000 banditti in 
Rome, at his cxaltation, that had reſorted thither 


whilſt the ſee was vacant, by the invitation and 


encouragement of more than 500 noblemen, who 
protected and ſupported them : A body ſufficient to 
have plundered the city, as it was commonly be- 
lieved they intended. But the ſound of his juſtice 
was no ſooner gone ſorth into the world, but the 
city was preſently clear, both of them and their pro- 
tectors. 

Such a pope deſerves to live eternally in the annals 
of fame, his memory ought᷑ to be for ever glorious, 


and dear to mankind. 
Schah 
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Schah Abbas, the king of Perſia, was engaged at 
this time in a hot, but unſucceſsful war with the 
Turk, which obliged him to ſend an ambaſſador to 
Sixtus, whoſe renown, as a great prince, had already 
reached thoſe diſtant regions, hoping to prevail upon 
him to unite the Chriſtian princes in a league againſt 
his enemy, whilſt he attacked him with all his forces 
on the ſide of Perſia. 

His divan, it ſeems, had been divided in their 
opinions concerning this affair, ſome thinking it 
would not ſucceed; as without doubt the pope would 
require conditions in return, which perhaps their 
religion would not allow them to comply with. It 
was at laſt, however, concluded to ſend Babacchon 
Gord, one of the greateſt and moſt conſiderable no- 
blemen in his dominions, but with a very ſmall train; 
it conſiſting only of 12 perſons, two of whom were 
monks, very learned in the rites of the Eaſtern 
church, and- ſpoke Latin fluently, which was of 
great convenience to them, though they had an in- 
terpreter that underſtood Italian tolerably well. The 
ambaſſador was four months upon his voyage, and 
when he arrived at Rome, Sixtus, who loved pomp and 
pageantry, gave orders that he ſhould be received in 
a royal manner, and appointed a magnificent caval- 
cade to attend him at his public entry. 

He was a man of a grave deportment, with a ve- 
nerable beard, and his domeſtics, genteel well look- 
ing men, except the ſecretary, that was to ſucceed 
him if he died, who made but an indifferent figure ; 
though he was a man of much knowledge and under- 
landing. 

His firſt audience (like that of all other ambaſſa- 
dors of crowned heads) was in the royal chapel, with 
this additional circumſtance, that the pope inſiſted 
upon all the cardinals and principal prelates of the 
court being preſent at it, to give a higher idea of the 
grandeur and magnificence of the pontifical court to 
theſe foreigners. There-were ſome little difficulties 1 

the 
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the ceremonial, and particularly in prevailing upon 
the ambaſſador to kiſs the pope's feet; but as he 
came to aſk a favour, he at laſt complied. As ſoon 
as he entered the royal hall, he fell down upon his 
knees, and made his obeiſance to the pope, who fat 
upon his throne, repeating the fame in the middle 
of it, and when he came near enough to him, he 
ſtooped and kiſſed his feet: After which he fat down, 
and made his ſpeech, with his head uncovered all the 
while. As he ſpoke in his own tongue, one of the 
monks, kneeling down, repeated what he ſaid, in 
Latin, which was given to him before by the am— 
bailador. TT 

The ſubſtance of what he ſaid, was, That his 
© maſter Schah Abbas, K. of Perſia, having lately 
* aſcended the throne of that kingdom, had been 
* informed that the Almighty Governor of heaven 
* and earth had been pleaſed to call his Holineſs 
* likewiſe to reign over Chriſtendom, and thought 
** proper to ſend him as his ambaſlador, to let him 
* know what pleafure it would give him to be ſerved 
* by ſo auguſt and glorious a monarch, whoſe tran- 
* ſcendent merit had - exalted him far above the le- 
* vel of all other Chriſtian princes, provided the pro- 
* poſals, which he was ordered to make, were a- 
** greeable to him, and deſired he would be pleaſed 
to grant him a private audience to acquaint” him 
* what they were.” | 1 1 
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ty This ſpeech was not reckoned very polite, but ra- 
15 . f 3 : 

. ther haughty than otherwiſe: It 1s true the letter wnt- 
1 ten to the pope by the king, afterwards printed at 
Bow. Rome, was much praiſed and admired; and very wel! 
8 it might, as the greater part of it was compoſed at 
& Rome, promiſing many conſiderable advantages to the 
ta Latin church. It is certain, that he did offer the 
Fre Roman Catholics liberty to enjoy their religion, io 
UM build churches and convents, and ſome other priv: 
4h leges in Perſia. | 
Pr. „ : 1 | When 
3d i | ; 
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When the ambaſſador had finiſhed his ſpeech, his 
folowers were admitted to the honour of kiſſing his 
Holineſs's feet, and after this ceremony was over, 
cardinal Montalto invited the ambaſſador to his pa- 
lace, and made a noble banquet for him, at which, 
by the pope's expreſs command, he was treated with 
the utmoſt deference and reſpect. The Perſians ex- 
preſſed their aſtoniſhment at the number, variety, 
and elegance of the diſhes; the ſplendor and richneſs 
of the plate, and the magnificence of the whole; 
and at that which they faw afterwards at the palaces 
of the other cardinals, who entertained them 1n their 
turns. | 

The pope appointed Gambacorta to confer with the 
ambaſſador, who was to report his propoſals to car- 
dinal Montalto, and the ſubſtance of them to himſelf: 
Which was, in ſhort, a repreſentation of the neceſſi- 
ty of entering into a vigorous war with the Turk ; 
'* That the pope, who was the chief of the Eurd- 
* pean powers, ought to unite them in a league for 
„that purpoſe ; that if it was neglected, he would 
* very likely ſee the Ottoman power make the 

* ſame devaſtations in Europe, that it had done in 
| * Aſa: On the contrary, if he made uſe of the pre- 
" ſent opportunity, he might expect prodigious ad- 
vantages from the ſpoil of ſo rich and formidable 
an enemy ; that .if the K. of Perſia made peace 
© with the Turk, which he muſt do of neceſſity, if he 
* was not ſupported by other powers, the latter 
would infallibly turn his arms upon-ſome part of 
Europe.” He propoſed likewiſe, © That thoſe that 
lay neareſt to his confines, that were moſt intereſt- 
| * ed, ſhould attack him firſt:” And ſaid, That 
his maſter would never ſheath the ſword, except 
* with the conſent, and to the advantage of all the 
© Chriſtian princes.” 1 | 

But there was 'not much credit to be given to theſe 
promiſes : Without doubt ſuch an opportunity would 
have been much to be wiſhed for at another time; but 
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the ſituation of affairs would not then allow of it, 
For, in the firſt place, Sixtus was wholly taken up 
with his deſign upon Naples, and for that purpoſe 
was exceedingly attentive to the accumulation of 
treaſure, and to embroil Spain in a war with England; 
ſo that he did not care to empty his coffers in a ro- 
mantic cruſade againſt the Turks. In the next, K. 
Phillip was fully employed in the low countries, the 
affairs of the league, and his intended invaſion of 
England, againſt which he was determined to bend his 
whole force. The emperor had buſineſs enough at 
home; and the Venetians, who ſuſpected the pope 
had ſome great ſcheme in view, did not care to en- 
gage in a foreign war, that they might attend to the 
confuſions which they daily expected would happen 
nearer home. 

After the ambaſſador had ſtaid about a month at 
Rome, to the no ſmall expence of the apoſtolic 
chamber, the Pope admitted him to his laſt aud: 
ence ; in which he told him, That he was extreme- 
ly concerned to find the princes of Europe, neither 

diſpoſed, nor in circumſtances to embark in ſuch 
an undertaking ; that he prayed God, in his inf- 
nite mercy, to ſend his maſter ſuch ſucceſs in his 
warfare as might tend to the good of his ſou], and 
* the peace of his kingdom.” Diſmiſſing him with 
many other compliments and ſome few preſents. 
Before their departure, he was defirous of thewing 
them an example of his juſtice upon one Mozai, a 
ſurgeon by profeſſion, and native of Syracuſe, who 
had married a woman with a tolerable fortune ; but, 
for ſome reaſon or other, left her at the end of three 
years, and went to Naples, where he married a 
courtezan, tho' his firſt wife was alive; and having 
ſtaid with ber till he had ſpent all her money, which 
was about 10,000 crowns, without being diſcovered. 
he rin away to Venice, and there married the widow 
of a taylor, lately dead, that had left her 4000 


crowns z but as ſhe was not very handſome, he got, 
the 
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the money into his hands and made off with it, leav- 
ing her to ſhift for herſelf. From Venice he came 
to Rome, and married a fourth wife, under a feigned 
name, as he had done the others (they being all three 
alive for any thing he knew to the contrary) with 
an intention, as he afterwards confeſſed, to leave her 
too, as ſoon as he had got poſſeſſion of her fortune, 
which was above 6000 crowns, and return to his 
own country. But it happened unluckily, that whilſt 
the prieſt was performing the ceremony, in the 
church of St. Pancras, the brother of the wife whom 
he lait married, came by chance into the church, 
and knowing him again, dogged him to his lodgings, 
and then informed the governor of the whole matter; 
who immediately ſent ſome archers, and took him 
juſt as he was going to bed, and carried him to pri- 
ſon. | 

As ſoon as Sixtus heard of it, he ſent for him to 
be examined by himſelf. When he owned, © That 
his firſt wife being an imperious termagant vixen, 
he left her, and went to Naples, and married a ſe- 
cond, of whom he was jealous, as he knew ſhe 
had been a whore; and for that reaſon, growing 
tired of her, he ran. away, and came to Venice, 
'* where he married another, who proving to be of a 
diipotition much unlike his own, he gave her the 
flip, and came to Rome, and married another; 
'* with whom, he believed he ſhould not have ſtaid 
long, as far as he could then judge, from the little 
* acquaintance he had with her.” After a ſhort 
Paule, the Pope ſaid, That if he was ſo difficult to 

be pleaſed, he doubted this world could not fur- 
* niſh him with a wiſe to his taſte; for which reaſon 
** he would ſend him into another, where there was 
greater plenty of women, and then he might chuſe 
* ivch a one as he liked beſt.” And turning round 
to the governor, ordered him to take care that he 
was hanged the next day. 
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At the beginning of this year, Charles Emanuel, 
duke of Savoy, ſent an ambaſſador extraordinary to 
Rome, under a pretext of paying his devoirs to the 
H. See; but the true intention of the embaſſy, was 
to aſk the pope's aſſiſtance in his deſigns upon Geneva, 
as he was now fully determined to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of that city, relying upon the ſuccour of K. Phi- 
lip, whoſe daughter he had lately married, and ſee- 
ing France ſo involved in domeſtic troubles, that it 
was impolſlible for that crown to aftord them any re- 
lief. 

Sixtus received the ambaſſador with much civility 
and affection, and ſhewed him great reſpect, upon 
the account of the royal houſe of Savoy, for which 
he always profeſſed much regard, and uſcd to call it, 


the bulwark of Italy. But as to the affair of Geneva, 


tho' he affected to appear very zealous in it, yet out 
of fear of engaging in too great an expence, as the 
Swiſs were much intereſted in the preſervation of 
that city, or that he ſaw the undertaking was likely 


to be attended with many other difficulties, he ra- 


ther. declined it, and anſwered in ambiguous terms, 
* That, without doubt, the duke had both religi— 
& on and juſtice on his fide ; but that he would not 


© adviſe him to proceed with too much precipitation, 


„ leſt he ſhould draw himſelf into difficulties that he 
© was not aware of.” Franciſco Fabri, a native of 
Geneva, ſon of Peter Fabri, whoſe family had been 
in the higheſt eſteem there above 200 years, was 
then at Rome; with him the Pope had frequent confer- 
ences upon this enterprize, and was informed by him 
of the ſeveral particulars relating to that city, and 
eſpecially of the biſhop's pretenſions in oppoſition to 
the duke: Upon which he began to grow very cool 
in the matter; and, after a long negociation, told 
the ambaſſador, and count Olivarez, who was or- 
dered by his maſter to ſecond his inſtances, That 
if the war he was going to enter into with the ſtate 

* of Geneva had been for the ſake of religion, he 
| wo Ln 
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„ ſhould have thought himſelf obliged, as head of 


6 


the church, to join in it, and give him all the aſſiſ- 
** tance that was in his power; but as he found it was 
„only a diſpute, concerning temporal rights, he 
* could not in conſcience ſquander away the trea- 
** {ure of the church in quarrels of that nature, which 


** ought only to be employed in defending itſelf, or 


** enlarging its own territories; that he might with e- 
qual reaſon deſire the duke to lend him his aſſiſtance, 
* and then did not doubt but he could reduce it to the 
„ obedience of the H. See.” 

The duke was exceedingly enraged” at this anſwer, 
and ſaid, That Sixtus took more pleaſure in ſhed- 
ding Catholic blood at Rome, than in the reduction 
* of Heretics at Geneva; and that under. ſuch a 
* pope, it was better to turn Proteſtant than continue 
in the ſame communion with him, as he ſeemed to 
** countenance and protect, rather than endeavour to 
** ſuppreſs them;” and wrote to his ambaſſador to 
come away directly from Rome, as he ſaw it was in- 


fected with hereſy; and ſaid, That if he could not 


* accompliſh his deſigns upon Geneva, by the help 


* of the pope, he would try what he could do with 
* his own ſword, which he thought no prieſt would 
dare to oppoſe.” 

During the courſe of this negociation, count Oli- 
varez had ſeveral conferences with the ambaſſador 
of Savoy, and ſaid to him, as they went to their laſt 
audience, © I would not have his highneſs your maſ- 
ter deceive himſelf any longer, with expectations 
Hol aſſiſtance from the pope, in the affair of Geneva; 
* churchmen are made of a different fort of clay 
from other men: I have had a long acquaintance 
** with them, and know, by experience, the hu- 
© mour of this pope in ſuch affairs, from his beha- 
** viour to my maſter, in regard to England. I am 
«© well aſſured he has ſome deſign upon Geneva him- 
"© ſelf ; and it will be better for the duke to let it 


continue in the hands of them that now 2 
»The 


rr l „ 


(c 


The Proteſtants reſpect him, and live amicably 
with the neighbouring ſtates: but if it comes in- 
to the power of the eceleſiaſtics, they will be trouble- 
* ſome to both the duke, and other contiguous ſtates, 
* In ſhort, it is a bad thing to live in the neighbour- 
hood of prieſts.“ 

To underſtand the reaſonableneſs of the count's com- 
plaint againſt the pope, in relation to the affairs of Eng- 
land, it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that Sixtus 
had been perpetually teizing the K. of Spain, ever ſince 
the beginning of the year 1587, to make a deſcent up- 
on that iſland, and had taken all the pains he could to 
_ irritate him againſt Q. Elizabeth. He wrote a letter to 
him, with his own hand (which | 1s reckoned a prodigi- 
ous favour) and told him, ** If he had any regard for 
** his title of Catholic Majeſty, or the leaſt affection 
left for a people he once governed, he ought to ſet 
** himſelf in earneſt to avenge the violence and indigni- 
ties that were daily offered there to the Roman Catho- 
< lics and their religion ;”” promiſing to bear part of 
the expence, and to advance a million of crowns, as 
ſoon as he ſhould be certainly informed his forces had 
landed in England. The count took great pains to 
Prevail upon the pope to diſburſe one half of 
this money immediately; and the duke of Parma ſent 
count Seſis to Rome for the ſame purpoſe ; but all their 
arguments and perſuaſions were thrown away upon 
him, for he continued firm, and would not part with 
a crown till the time propoſed. 

To make him amends for this refuſal of the mo- 
ney, he made William Allen (whom we have formerly 
mentioned) a cardinal at his recommendation; a per- 
ſon that had deſerved very well of the church, and 
done great ſervices to the Catholic religion; and, 
which is a very uncommon inſtance of modeſty, had 
refuſed a hat when it was offered him by Gregory 

XIII: but Sixtus obliged him to take it, with a deſign 
to ſend him (as the king deſired) legate into Eng- 
land, when he ſhould have conquered it, as cardinal 
Pole 


cc 
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Pole had been in the time of Q. Mary. The pope 


ook Occaſion to tell his Majeſty, ** That as his de- 


* lign upon England mutt now be penetrated by this 
** ſtep, it behoved him to pat to ſea with all expedi- 
* tion, and come upon the Englith before they were 
prepared, and to prevent them exerciſing further 
* {everities upon the Catholics, as they would undoubt- 
** cdiy double their rigour towards them upon this oc- 
cation” 
This method of proceeding in Sixtus made ſpecula- 
tive people ſaſpect, that his inſtigation of the Spani- 
ards to invade England, did not proceed from his zeal 
for religion, but from motives of private intereſt, 
and being deſirous to embarraſs the king in a long 
and expenſive war, the event of which might be donbt- 
ful, that ſo he might take a proper opportunity of ex- 
ecuting his deſign upon Naples: as that kingdom, 
being drained of ſoldiers and money, would then 
eafily fall a prey to the firſt invader; fince the vaſt 
armada that the Spaniard was fitting out, had already 
pretty well exhauſted his treaſure, and ſwept off the 
flower of his nobility. _ | 

Though Sixtus was firmly reſolved not to aſſiſt him 
with any money in this enterprize, he left nothing 
unattempted that might excite him to it. He gave 
him the inveſtiture of the kingdom of England ; and 
as he knew the Spaniards are dazzled with appearan- 
ces, he ſent the king, for the uſe of the armada, 
ſeveral huge cheſts of agnus dei's, medals, crucifix- 
es, relics, pardons, and indulgencies, with which 
the men, eſpecially the officers, were ſo loaded and in- 
cumbered, that they looked more like pilgrims than 
ſoldiers. . 2 
The Armada conſiſted of 150 very large ſhips of 
the line, beſides an infinite number of frigates and 
ſmall veſſels. It was furniſhed with 2000 pieces of 
cannon, great plenty of all ſorts of proviſions and 
ammunition, and a land force conſiſting of 23,000 
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When every thing was in readineſs, the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who was appointed admiral of it, 
put to ſea, and ſteered right away for the Engliſh 
coaſt; where meeting with the famous fir Francis 
Drake, whom the Q. of England had preferred to be 
an admiral in her navy (in the raiſing of which ſhe 
had been forced to pawn her very jewels) they had ſe- 
veral ſkirmiſhes, but never came to a general engage- 
ment; either becauſe the duke of Medina, who was 
not a very expert ſeaman, endeavoured to decline it, 
or had orders not to engage at ſea, except he was ſure 
of ſucceſs. Whatever was the reaſon, the two fleets 
parted without coming to any conſiderable action; and 
that of Spain being caught in a violent gale of wind, 
the greateſt part of it periſhed, and the other with much 
difficulty, and terribly ſhattered, eſcaped into their 
own ports. 

In this interval the pope went in perſon to Civita 
Vecchia, attended by the whole court, Where he pro- 
nounced a ſolemn benediction upon the gallies which 
he had lately built for the ſervice of the church. All 
the princes of Italy, who knew his ambition, the 
Spaniards in particular, were alarmed at this. The 
viceroy of Naples doubled his garriſons upon the fron- 
tiers, and ſent ſeveral ſpies to Civita Vecchia, to watch 
the pope's motions, who gave orders for the gallies 
to be got in readineſs with all poſſible expedition, and 
furniſhed with ammunition and proviſions, and every 
thing elſe that was neceſſary to execute ſome import- 
ant deſign : he viſited the fortifications of the place, 
and directed new ones to be. built, where the old did 
not appear ſufficiently ſtrong, to the great ſuſpicion and 
uneaſineſs of the Spaniards. 

At his return to Rome, count Oltvarez delivered 
him a letter from the elector of Cologne, in which he 
ſet forth, *©* That he had loſt not only Bonne, a confi- 
e derable town in his dominions, but was in great 
3 , danger of ſeeing Cologne itſelf in the hands of his 

* enemies; and that in order to put a ſtop to the 

. 


* 
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« progreſs of their victorious arms, he was obliged to 
„have recourſe to his Holinefs.” The duke of Ba- 
varias who was much eſteemed by Sixtus, wrote at 
the ſame time, “ Beſeeching him to compaſſionate the 
diſtreſs not only of his brother the elector of Cologne, 
* but that of the whole church, in thoſe parts, which 
„was threatened with a total ſubverſion by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Proteſtants, who had over-run almoſt all 
* the country.” 
Sixtus promiſed to aſſiſt the electe, ung (according 
to his cuſtom) upon ſeveral conditions to be fulfilled 
by that prince, highly advantagepus to the Holy See; 
and gave orders for 10,000 piſtoles to be paid immedi- 
ately into the count's hands, for the elector's ſervice; 
alluring him, That the army in the Low Countries, 
+ commanded by the D. of Parma, ſhould marchin a 
** ſhort time to his aſſiſtance.“ 

He had wrote a letter of conſolation to the K. of 
Spain, upon the deſtruction of his Armada, as ſoon as 
ever he heard of it. Many were of opinion that he 
was not ſo much affected with that prince's loſs, as 
deſirous to prevent him from aſking any thing towards 
the repair of it: For in this letter he found fault with 
the conduct of all his officers and miniſters, except Alex- 
ander Farneſe, of whom he {poke with the higheſt com- 
mendations, in the preſence of count Olivarez. As 
ſome did not ſpare even that general, Sixtus was ex- 
ceedingly enraged at the authors of ſuch ſcandalous cen- 
ures, and extolled the duke's valour and military ſkill 
in the moſt extravagant terms, not only to Olivarez, 
but in a ſull conſiſtory; for which, cardinal Farneſe re- 
turned thanks to his Holineſs and wrote to acquaint his 
nephew with it, which was of no ſmall ſervice to him, 
as the approbation of ſo great a pope was ſufticient to 
lilence all calumny and reproach. 

He ſent the letter which he wrote to the K. of 
Spain, to his nuncio at Madrid, with orders to make 


a handſome np himſelf upon this occaſion, 
| when 


\ 
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when he delivered it. The king read it with the 
ſame indifference as if it had been a letter of congrz- 
tulation, inſtead of condolence; So little imprein 
did his loſs make upon him, and with ſuch re{tgnat;- 
on and magnanimity did he bear the ſhock of that 
melancholy diſaſter. He thanked the nuncio, and 
ſaid, He would ſend the pope an anſwer in a ſho 

„ time ;” as he did two days afterwards, in winch 

he deſired his Holineſs ** to join with him in giving 

** God thanks for preſerving ſome part of his flect; 
and ſaid, that he could not expreſs the ſenſe he had 

* of his mercy and favour, for leaving it in his power 

** ſpeedily to repair the loſs, and to fit out an armi- 

* da, in no degree inferior to the other; that there 

** was no danger of the ſtream failing, whilſt he was 

* in poſſeſſion of the fource; that he had ſent his 

** fleet to fight with the enemies of the true faith, and 

** not to oppole the decrees of Providence; that he had 

<* no reaſon to blame his officers, as they could not com- 
mand the winds and waves, or inſure it againſt ſtorms 

* and hurricanes.” He ſaw, by the tenour of the 
pope's letter, how little aſſiſtance he muſt expect from 
him; and as he was a prince of courage not to be daunt- 
ed, intrepid, conſtant and immoveable in danger or 

. adverſity, he deſpiſed what he ſaw he was not likely to 
obtain, and reproached him with want of zeal, and the 
little concern he expreſſed for the welfare of Catholic 
princes, who had always defended the cauſe of religion 
with ſo much ardour and bravery ; and concluded 
with ſaying, * That the misfortunes of his fleet 
-** ought to be eſteemed a loſs common to them both, 
as he had entered into this expedition merely at his 
inſtigation; that if it was not an honour, it was 
at leaſt a conſolation to him, when he reflected, 

* that his fleet periſhed in the ſervice of God, and 

* endeavouring to advance the true religion; that 
© he thought ſuch a general calamity ought to be 


more afflicting to the common father of the 188 
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„ful, and the head of the Chriſtian church, than 
„to himſelf; and for the future, however, ſince he 
emed ſo unconcerned about it, he ſhould leave 
„hm to fight the battles of the church himſelf; or 
if he ſhould be ftill generous enough to enter into 
them as an auxiliary, he ſhould expect to ſee his 
Holineſs act as a principal; that his ambition 
would let him fit down very well contented with 
the honour of the ſecond poſt, under ſo great a 
leader.” | 1 
He had a mind, without doubt, to let him ſee by this 
anſwer, that he was acquainted with his deſigns upon 
the Kingdom of Naples, and that it did not give him 
the leaſt uneaſmeſs or apprehenſion, though he heard 
he was daily laying up money, and making other pre- 
parations for it; and that, notwithſtanding the misfor- 
tune of his fleet, he had ſtill ſtrength enough left to de- 
fend his dominions againſt any perſon that ſhould dare 
to invade them. Count Olivarez, who obſerved the 
pope's proceedings very narrowly, taid to him, after he 
had read the king's letter, That his majeſty could 
+ eaſily repair the loſs of his fleet, by taking away the 
* dominions of ſuch as ſhould be hardy enough to at- 
* tack his.” | 5 
The nuncio at Madrid having informed Sixtus, in one 
of his letters, with what ſpirit and firmneſs Philip bore 
his misfortune, he ſaid to ſomebody. that was preſent, 
„Of all this prince's great qualities, there is not any 
* that I envy him, except his equanimty and patience 
in adverſity.” His moderation in proſperity was no 
leſs remarkable. When a courier brought him an ac- 
count of the great victory gained over the Turks, in 
the year 157 1, by his brother Don John of Auſtria, who 
commanded the Chriſtian army; ſome of the grandees 
of his court, with whom he was the moſt familiar, ran 
with the news to his apartment, wherehe was reading the 
life of his father Charles V. They thought to have ſeen 
him in great tranſports of joy upon this occaſion, 
LS 1 5 whereas 
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in his ante-chamber. They judged by his countenance 
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whereas he did not ſhew the leaſt emotion: But after he 
had heard the particulars of that memorable battle, he 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſaid coolly, Don John 
* ran a great riſk, and might as well have loſt the bat- 
& tle as won it;“ and then returned to his book. Again, 
when a courier arrived with the news of his armada be- 
ing deſtroyed, Chriſtopher de Mourra and John In- 
diaſquez, both great favourites with him, were by chance 


that he brought no favourable account ; but when they 
had heard the particulars of the ſtorm, and great loſs 
that was ſuſtained, they were in ſuch conſternation that 
neither of them would venture to introduce the couriet 
to his majeſty, who was at that time writing diſpatches 
to the duke of Medina. At laſt Mourra took upon 
him that diſagreeable office. As ſoon as he entered 
the apartment, the king perceiving him in a good 
deal of confuſion, aſked him the reaſon of it; to 
which he replied, preſenting the courier, That there 
* was bad news from the armada.” When the cou- 
rier had given bim a detail of the whole, he faid, 
with his uſual calmneſs, ** We ſent our fleet to fight 
* againſt men, and not againſt ſtorms and tempeſts; 
and taking up his pen which he had laid down at the 
beginning of the relation, he began to write again 
with as much unconcern as if he had not heard of it. 
Mourra, ſurprized at his phlegm, returned to Indiaſ- 
quez, who waited for him with impatience; and be- 
ing aſked, * In what manner the king received the 
account? anſwered, © He does not ſeem to give 
*:himſclf any fort of trouble about it; and if he does 
% not, I'm ſure there's no reaſon why I ſhould.” 
Any other prince would have tore his beard at ſuch a 
diſaſter. If it had happened to Sixtus, it is not unlike- 
ly that it would either have killed him out- right, or dri- 
ven him to diſtraction. | 

The K. of Spain had a long time ſolicited the pope 


to canonize Diego, or Diacus, of Alcala, and offered 
" 0 
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to be at the whole expence, out of the devotion he had 
for him. The pope, for his part, was not averſe to it, 
5 he was of the order of St. Francis; and thought be- 
ſides it would in ſome meaſure ſerve to pacify the K. 
of Spain, and be of no expence to the Apoſtolic cham- 
ber. | 
Although this affair had been pretty warmly preſſed 
by the K. of Spain, the court of Rome which proceeds 
with much ſlowneſs and deliberation in all things, did 
not ſeem to be very forward in it, and was mighty 
dilatory in examining witneſſes, concerning the mira- 
cles which this holy man had wrought in his life-time. 
It was imagined the misfortune of the armada would 
have diverted the thoughts of this canonization ; and 
that having great occaſion for money to repair the loſs, 
he would not have any to throw away upon ſuch cere- 
monies : The pope himſelf was of that opinion. But 
to the great ſurprize of every body, the king wrote to 
his ambaſſador the ſame week that he heard of that 
event, commanding him to apply to the pope in con- 
cert with the Spaniſh cardinals, entreating him to ex- 
pedite this canonization, and not to ſpare any expence 
that might render it brilliant and magnificent. He alſo 
told one of the cardinals, to whom he wrote upon this 
occaſion; „It was but reaſonable, that he who had 
** ſacrificed ſo much to the ſea, ſhould now offer up 
* ſomething to God,” The whole court of Rome 
was ſurprized at his magnanimity, and admired his 
policy, in endeavouring to obliterate the memory of 
is diſgrace and make it forgot by the ſplendor and eclat 
of this feſtivity. | 
Don Carlos, the ſon of K. Philip, who lived in the 
pontificate of Pius IV. had a particular devotion to 
this faint. It was at his deſire that Philip was ſo ſolici- 
tous for his canonization ; but this unfortunate prince, 
being ſtrangled a while after on a ſuſpicion of a deſign 
pon his father's life, St. Diego was no more thought 
of till the times of Pius V, and Gregory XIII, in whoſe 
pontificates K. Philip renewed his inſtances ; but thoſe 
pontiffs 
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494 T HE LIFE OF BookIt 
pontiffs were not very fond of the matter, either he. 
cauſe they, had not any great opinion of the ſaint, 


not ſufficient proof of his miracles. But when Sixtys 


was exalted to the chair of St. Peter, K. Philip mag: 
freſh application to have him fainted for the honour d 
the Spaniſh nation. 

Sixtus was eaſily prevailed upon for the reaſons 3. 
bove mentioned, and appointed a congregation 9 
examine witneſſes and take depoſitions previous 9 
the canonization, Which was at laſt celebrated, wih 
a magnificence that exceeded all others that had gone 
before it. It is generally believed, that Sixtus com- 
poſed the collect which was conſecrated to St. Diego, 
upon that occaſion, as it is in ſome meaſure applicable 
to himſelf, in regard to the meanneſs of his birth, and 
wonderful exaltation to the pontificate. It is fol 


lows: 


* OMNnieoTENSs et ſempiterne Deus, qui difpoſit 


© one mirabili infirma mundi eligis, ut fortia queque 


* confundas, concede propitius humiliati noſtre, ut 
* piis beati Didaci Confeſſoris tui precibus ad perennem 
* in cœlis gloriam ſublimari [2] mereamur.” 


Which being tranſlated, runs thus : 


* Almighty and eternal God, who in thy wonder 
* ful diſpoſition of things in this world, makeſt choice 
& of the fooliſh to confound the wiſe, and the weak 10 4. 
* baſe the mighty, we humbly befeech thee mercifully 
* to grant, that, thro' the interceſſion of thy bleſſed 
& ſaint and confeſſor Diego we may be thought worthy 
* to inherit everlaſting glory in the next.” 


This prayer he repeated in fo ſtrong a voice, that 
the cardinals looking at one another ſaid, ** There 18 
* but little for us to hope, for the the pope grows young: 
der and younger every day.“ 


2] Sublimari ſeems to be a very bad word. 


'There 
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There happened a quarrel, juſt before the canoniza- 
tion, of ſuch conſequence, that it had like to have pre- 
veated it, and ſet the whole court in a flame. It like- 
wiſe gave the pope a good deal of uneaſineſs, as the re- 
ſpect due to him was in ſome meaſure laid aſide, and the 
peace of the city for a while diſturbed, which he piqued 
himſelf upon having perfectly ſecured by his ordinances 
and regulations. | 

Count Olivarez, who never appeared at public cere- 
mones (leſt he ſhould be obliged to give place to the 
amballador of France, who conſtantly attended them) 
declared his intention of aſſiſting at this, by a maſter of 
the ceremonies to the French ambaſſador ; and, That 
he expected to take place of all other ambaſſadors 
* that ſhould be there; for as the canonization was ob- 
* tained at the requeſt of his maſter, and concerned 
nobody but the Spaniſh nation, that honour un- 
** doubtedly belonged to him.” The French ambaſſador 
anſwered, ** That ſuch ceremonies as were publicly ce- 
* lebrated in St. Peter's, could not be deemed particular, 
or appropriated to any one nation: All the world had 
a right to be preſent at them; and that at ſuch times 
eipecially, every one ought to maintain his proper 
rank and ſtation.” In anſwer to this, it was ſaid, That 
he might for once at leaſt abſent himſelf from the ce- 
remony.” But he did not care to conſent to that ; and 
faid, © his character would not admit of it; that he ſhould 
incur his maſter's diſpleaſure by acting in that man- 
ner.“ And made ſome other excuſes and compliments 
upon the occaſion. The count remonſtrated, That he 
© was obliged to perform certain particular functions 
that day, and to make ſome preſents to his Holi- 
neſs; with other ceremonies, which abſolutely 
required him to be near the pope's perſon.” The 
other replied, “that his preſence need not any ways 
0 prevent him performing this; and that as ſoon as 

he had done, he might either go out of the chapel, 
or retire to his proper place. This conteft made 
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a great noiſe in Rome, and the pretentions of both 
hides were diſcuſſed with much warmth and animoſi— 
ty; the French miniſter obſtinately refuling to give 
up the leaſt particle of his privileges. 

Olivarez, who was embarraſled to the laſt degree, 
aſſernbled the cardinals of his own nation, to delibe- 
rate upon an affair of ſuch nicety and importance. 
They were divided in their opinions; the major part 
thought, as they could not prevail upon the French 
ambailador, by any other means, it would be the 
** beſt way to aſk, as a favour, to give up his 
é right to precedence, for that time only.” But 
this went againſt the grain: as he likewiſe thought it 
would be prejudicial to the honour of his maſter, his 
Spaniſh pride and gravity (which he was remarkable 
for) would not let him ſtoop to it. The wiſeſt, howe- 
ver, and moſt experienced of the Spaniſh cardinuls ad- 
viſing him to it, he at laſt conſented, tho' with reluc- 
tance ; and ſoar two of them to deſire the favour of 
the French ambaſſador, to give him place, only for 
that day. The French ambaſſador anſwered, in ci- 
vil terms, That he ſhould be very glad to oblige 
© him in this particular, and thought it might be 


done without prejudice to the right of precedence; 


„ which undoubtedly belonged to him, by cuſtom 
immemorial, provided he "would aſſiſt at the firſt 
** chapel the pope ſhould hold (at which ceremonies 


he never attended) and there taking his place 


* below him, ſign a formal acknowledgement, that 
* the right of precedence was due to him.” | 
_ Olivarez, nettled at this anſwer, called all the Spa- 
niſh cardinals together a ſecond time; and told them, 
with ſome ſharpneſs, *©* How wrong a ſtep it had 


been in them to perſuade him to aſx a favour, 
* which he very well knew, would not be granted 
+** without prejudice to the honour of his nation:“ 


Deſiring to know, © What they thought was proper 
to be done further, in ſo n and critical a 


„ conjuntture?” THEY. were unanimouſly of opini- 
on 
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on; That he ought not, by any means, to comply 
* with ſo ureaſonable a demand.” In conſequence 
* of which he returned for anſwer to the French am- 
* baſſador, ** That he ſhould take great care how 
„he gave up in writing a privilege, which, he was 
thoroughly convinced, lawfully belonged to him; 
* and would find a way to obtain that, as his right, 

* which he had denied him as a favour.” 
Ihe diſpute was carried to ſuch a height, that it 
was hourly expected they would have recourſe to 
arms, to ſupport their pretenſions: All the Spaniards, 
that were in Rome, reſorted to the count's palace ; and 
the French, to that of their miniſter ; ſo that people 
were apprehenſive, this diſturbance would not only 
prevent the canonization, but ſzt the whole city in 
an uproar. 5 + 5 
Sixtus, being informed of theſe tumultuary pro- 
ceedings, was highly offended at the minilten, and 
told them, with his uſual roughneſs, That they 
* were both in fault and ought to have known their 
* duty better; that he would not ſuffer either of 
* them to diſturb the public tranquillity, or brave 
the ſovereign authority of the H. See; that as he 
did not allow his nuncios at Paris, or Madrid, to 
take up arms upon any pretence whatſoever, he 
would not ſuffer either the French or Spaniſh, or any 
other miniſters, to do ſo in Rome.” He then called a 
conſiſtory, compoſed chiefly of the cardinals of both 
nations, and reprimanded them ſeverely, for not hav- 
ing put an end to this diſpute before. Some of them an- 
ſwered with a good deal of ſpirit ; ſo that the conſſſto- 
ry had like to have been in confuſion, as well as other 
places: But the cardinals fearing leſt they ſhould pro- 
voke Sixtus to treat them with {till more aſperity than 
he uſed to do, thought proper, at laſt to give way to 
the impetuoſity of his temper ; and it was agreed, at 
the breaking up of the aſſembly, that every one of 
them ſhould, uſe their utmoſt endeavours to extin- 
2uiſh the flame; which was at laſt effected; but in 
K K a manner 
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a manner very much to the honour of the French 
and the inexpreſſible mortification of Olivarez: He 
was obliged, however, to ſit down contented, for 
fear of preventing the canonization, which his maſ- 
ter had been ſoliciting ſo many years, and with ſuch 
Le bi and application. 

Fhe expedient that was hit upon to put an . 
to the affair, was, that the count ſhould ſtay away 

from the ſeſtival, on pretence' of indiſpoſition ; and 
that cardinal *Dea, who had a right to take place of 
the French ambaſſador, ſhould reprefent him, and 
diſcharge all the' functions of the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
that day. He was fo galled at being obliged to keep 
the houſe, all the day of fo ſplendid a ceremony, and 
which he had laboured with ſuch earneſtneſs and af: 
ſiduity to bring about, that it was a long time before 
he could forgive the French, or even ſpeak of them 
with any tolerable patience. 

It is ſaid, that' an event, not certainly known, 
which happened at this canonization, inſpired Sixtus 
with a deſign of founding ſome great and public 
charity, that ſhould be beneficial, not only to Rome, 

but the whole Chriſtian world: For this purpoſe he 
appropriated 3000 crowns per ann, for the redemption 
of Chriſtian flaves out of the hands of the Infidels; “ 
and ordered, that ſuch as were moſt deſtitute and 
miſerable of them, ſhould be yearly ranſomed; and li. 
that the ſubjects of the H. See ſhould have the pre- Ng 
ference of all others. m 
He eſtabliſhed many other noble after! and WU 
| tho” he was naturally parſimonious, and an enemy to War 
profuſion, he was never ſparing in expence, for the 
relief of thoſe that were really neceſſitous, and ob- 
jects of charity, eſpecially ſuch whoſe modeſty would 
not let them make their wants known. 

He frequently diſtributed large ſums, by the hands 
of forme good eccleſiaſtics, whom he pitched upon 
for that purpoſe, to poor widows, that were left with 


large families, or had daughters marriageable, and n 
| no 
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no fortunes to give them. He was particularly care- 
ful of young women; and never ſpared thoſe that 
had been guilty of debauching any of them, either 
by force or artifice; and condemned above fifty to the 
gallies upon this account, without any proceſs, | tho? 
ſome of them had not been actually guilty of the fact, 
but an attempt only to commit it. . 

Two young rakes having been apprehended one 
day, and carried to priſon by the archers, who 
caught them breaking open a window to get into a 
houſe, where a young woman lived, the governor 
thought they only deſerved a few days impriſonment ; 
but fearing on the other hand, he ſhould incur the 
diſpleaſure of Sixtus, who he knew would never bear 
to hear of any outrage of this kind, he went to in- 
form him of it, and ſaid, That as no violence had 
been actually committed, he thought it might be 
* looked upon only as frolic of youth, and could 
not deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment as the gallies.” 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed, Sixtus knit his brows, and 
anſwered, ©** We did not make you a judge to plead 
for the guilty, but to puniſh them as the law di- 
* rects. However, ſince you have taken upon you 
* to turn advocate, we ſhall diſpoſe of your place 
* to ſomebody elſe, and then you may plead as long 
* as you think proper.” - The governor was not a 
little terrified at theſe threats, as he knew Sixtus was 
generally as good as his word, and endeavuured to 
mollify him, if poſſible, with excuſes and ſubmiſſion. 
Upon which he began to abate a little of his paſſion, 
and ſaid, in a tone ſomething ſofter, © It we do not 
* puniſh the wicked attempts of ſuch people, by 
4 ſending them to the gallies, they would certainly 
come to be hanged in a while, for an actual com- 
miſſion of the crime, ſo that we think we are very 
much their friends, and do them a conſiderable 
piece of ſervice.” 51 

It is not eaſy to be imagined how exact Sixtus was 
in this point, and how carefully he watched over the 

| Kk2 honour 
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honour of the female ſex, and provided for their {- 
curity, eſpecially in the ſtreets and public places, 
of which we ſhall give ſome inſtances. | 

A ſervant-maid going very late one night, to fetch 
a midwife to her miſtreſs, who was in labour, hap- 
pened to meet a gentleman's lacquey in the ſtreet, 


who knocked out the light that was in her lanthorn, 


and then endeavoured to give her a kiſs; but ſhe 


crying out, he took to his heels: However, ſhe kney 


him, and complained of it to her maſter, a linen dr- 
per; who, as it was a trifling affair, took no further 
notice of it; but Sixtus being ſoon informed of it by 
one of his ſpies, ſent for the governor, reproaching 
him with negligence in his office; and ſaid, He 
© he did not attend to, or ſeem, to give himſelf any 
trouble about the government of the city ;” and 
ordered him to take up the footman, and have him 
ſeverely whipped thro' the ſtreet where he had abuſed 
the woman. As the maſter had ſhewn no regard to 
his ſervant's complaint, he was ſent to priſon, and 
kept there a conſiderable time, on a pretence of han 
ing preferred his private intereſt to that of the pub 
lic, and concealed from the eyes of Juſtice what be 
ought immediately to have made known. 

But his ſeverity was ſtill greater to the ſon of 1 
Perugian advocate, that was lately come to live it 
Rome. This young man falling deſperately in love 
with the daughter of a widow lady, of remarkabl 
beauty, aſked her in marriage; but the mother wh 


confent. Driven to deſpair by this repulſe, he toi 
the following method to obtain her in marriage: # 
ſhe was going one day to church, he ftopped her 
the ſtreet, and lifting up her veil gave her a ki 
tho? ſhe did all that was in her power to prevent | 
Upon this, her mother making a great outcry, tl 
mob began to gather about them, and the love 
made his eſcape. The old woman, thinking 1 


honour of her daughter ſullied by this affront, wel 
"> 0 
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to demand juſtice of the Pope, who immediately 
ordered a proceſs to be commenced againſt the young 
man, for having offered ſuch a violence to a woman 
of modeſty and reputation : But as he was protected 
by the Colonna family, who intereſted themſelves 
in the affair, the mother conſented that ſhe ſhould 
marry him, which was immediately agreed to by 
them both. As the young woman's relations thought 
that a ſufficient recompenſe for the indigaity which 
had been offered to her; they ſent to inform his Holi- 
neſs that the matter was compromiſed, and all parties 
ſatisfied, and that they were going immediately to 
ſolemnize the marriage: But Juſt as they were fat 
down to their wedding-dinner, with all their friends 
and relations, that were aſſembled upon this occa- 
ſion, in came the Provoſt-marſhal, with his archers, 
and laying hold of the bride-groom, carried him away 
to priſon, by the Pope's order. 5 | | 
The reader may eaſily figure to himſelf the aſto- 
niſhment of the whole company, and, particularly, 
the vexation and diſappointment of the bride. Din- 
ner was put off; and the parents of the new married 
couple, going to the governor, deſired to know the 
reaſon of this proceeding ; but he ſaying he could 
only refer them to the Pope for an anſwer, they 
went the next day to entreat his Holineſs to releaſe 
their ſon ; acquainting him, That he had made 
* full recompenſe for the affront he had offered to 
the young woman, by marrying her; and that all 
' ſides were very well contented.” He told them, 
He was very glad to hear they were all content; 
but it was neceſſary juſtice likewiſe ſhould be ſa- 
* tisfied;” and then addreſſing himſelf to the go- 
* vernor, ſaid, Pray, Sir, what is your opinion 
of this match? Are you likewiſe content?” The 
governor, who had been before hand inſtructed 
what he was to anſwer, ſaid, © That a ſufficient ſa- 
* tisfation was by no means made to juſtice, which 
bad been grievouſly inſulted, by the 8 
** tha 
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„that the young man had ſhewn to the ſovereig 
authority, in daring to offer violence to a model 
© woman, in the open ſtreet; and that he demands 
% ſatisfaction.” If that be the caſe, ſaid Sixtus, x 
„every body elſe is ſatisfied, it is but reafonab{ 
* you ſhould be fo too;” and, upon this, he di 
miſſed them, ſending the bridegroom back to priſon, 
with orders to the governor to proceed againſt hin 
immediately, and condemn him to the gallies fc 
five years. 2H | 
The family of the Colonna, who were inftrumen- 
tal in making this match, were ſenſibly touched with 
the young man's hard fate; and as they were in great 
favour with Sixtus, endeavoured to obtain his pardon, 
but to no purpoſe : For the Pope, laying aſide the 
friendſhip and reſpect he had for them, and of which 
he had given ſeveral remarkable proofs, ſaid, We 
don't reckon thoſe in the number of our friend; 
that are continually teazing and importuning u 
to let ſuch crimes go unpuniſhed : Indeed, hoy 
can we? when we ſee them taking the part of! 
% knave or a villain, againſt law and juſtice; 
* whoſe crimes are owing to the many bad exam 
„ Ples of impunity and injuſtice they have late) 
„ ſeen. If we leave ſuch unpuniſhed, they will ar 
** thorize more. A perſon ought to ſeek a 'womal 
in marriage, not by force and violence, but in- 
* civil and honourable manner. If we did not pit 
a ſtop to ſuch practices, we ſhould ſee no end d 
** diſproportioned and incongruous marriages; p- 
* rents would no longer have any power over th 
“ children, if every ſhabby fellow was ſuffered to 9 
* and kiſs a young woman by violence, in tit 
* ſtreets, on purpoſe to oblige her to marry him 
* If women are not ſafe in the public ſtreets, whil 
are immediately under our protection, how can! 
be ſuppoſed they ſhould be ſo in their own houlG 
„Where they have no body to defend them? G04 
* forbid that ſuch crimes ſhould go un pLARY 
| | | „wh 
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* whilſt we have the honour of governing his 
church.“ Cardinal Colonna. not being able to 
make any impreſſion upon him, the poor man was 
ſent to the gallies and the chain faſtened to him, in 


the place where the offence had been committed. It 


affected his wife in ſuch a manner, that ſhe died in 


a few days after. 


It was owing to theſe ſeverities, that, in the time 
of Sixtus, a woman might paſs the ſtreets at any 


hour of the night, without the leaſt inſult or affront; 
and indeed, to juſtify his memory, it muſt be owned 


there was very great occaſion for them, to reſtrain 
the exorbitant degree of libertiniſm and debauchery, 


that reigned. in the days of his predeceſſor, whofe 


uncommon lenity had ſo encouraged the Roman youth 
in all manner of lewdnels, that the chaſteſt and moſt 
virtuous women were not ſecure from violence, ei- 
| ther in public, or in their own houſes, which obliged 
many to ſend their daughters into convents, to pro- 
tect them from the attempts that were daily made 
upon their chaſtity.  ;- . 
His attention was not however ſo wholly taken up 
in eſtabliſhing good government, and making regu- 
lations in the police, but he found ſome time to em- 
ploy in works of piety and devotion, of which we 
have already given ſeveral inſtances. He further 
inſtituted the feſtival of the preſentation of the vir- 


gin [3], and that of St. Francis de Paul, at the par- 


[3] This feaſt of the Romiſh church is held in memory of the 
II. Virgin's being preſented by her parents in the temple, to be 
there educated. It is pretended, that there were young women 
brought up in the temple of Jeruſalem, which ſome endeavour 
io prove from that paflage in the ſecond book of the Maccabees, 
lll. 19. And the women, girt with ſackcloth under their breaſts, 
abounded in the fireels ; and the virgins, that were kept in, ran, 
fime to the gates, and ſome to the walls, and others looked out of 
the windows : And all holding their hands towards Heaven, 
| made ſupplication ; which is the gloſs of Eutochius upon this paſ- 
ſage. And Lyranus obſerves, that young women were educated 
till marriage, either in the temple, or in the buildings contigu- 
dus to it. | | 75 
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ticular requeſt of the Minims, of which order this 
Saint was the founder, and celebrated maſs himſelf 
in their church, upon the day of that ſolemnity, 
which is the ſecond of April. The Auguſtines alſo 
entreated him to appoint a feſtival in honour of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentino, which he granted the more 
willingly, as this Saint was a native of his own pro- 
vince La Marca. He likewiſe canonized St. Anthony 
of Padua, by whoſe interceſſion, he ſaid, he had re- 


ceived many remarkable favours from Heaven, 


whilſt he lived a monaſtic life. After this, the 


 _ archbiſhop and city of Naples prevailed upon him 


to make a ſaint of Januarius, the martyr and biſhop 
of that city, with his companions and fellow-ſuffer- 


ers; as he did (at the inſtance of the Dominicans) of 


St. Peter the martyr, who had been a religious of 
their order. | | | 
It was by his particular command, that a feſtival 
was appointed for St. Placidus, and his brothers, 
Eutychien and Victorinus, with their ſiſter Flavia, 


whoſe names he inſerted in the calendar. Their 
bodies were found this year, in the church of St. 


John Bapuſt de Meſſina, as they were digging up the 
foundations of a very old wall, in order to have it 
rebuilt. It was known, by the hiſtory of their lives, 
that they were buried in that church, but no body 
could tell the exact place. Placidus was a religious 
of the order of St. Benedict, and contemporary with 
him. He lived with his brothers and ſiſter at Meſſi 
na; from whence, as they were going out one day, 
to viſit that ſaint they were taken by the Saracens, | 
commanded by Abdalla, a bitter enemy and perſecu- 
tor of the Chriſtian name, who put them to death, 


after he had tortured them in the moſt cruel man- 


ner, to make them renounce their faith. To this 
church he granted many privileges and indulgences, 
by a ſpecial bull; and ordered the day of their tran- 
ſlation, that is, the removal of their bones, 1 be 

7 5 cept 
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kept as a feſtival; and a particular ſervice to be 
compoſed for that purpoſe [4]. | 
| Whilſt he was thus buſied in canonizations, and 
other acts of charity and devotion, he let no oppor- 
tunity ſlip, that he thought might ſerve to extend 
the power and influence of the H. See: and in order to 
do this, he was conſtantly thruſting himſelf into all 
the differences of Europe, endeavouring to have them 
referred to him, and propoſing himſelf as a mediator. 
With this view, when he heard of Maximilian's im- 
priſonment in Poland, he determined to fend a le- 
gate a latere, to procure his liberty, under a pre- 
tence of compoſing the civil diſſenſions that raged in 
that kingdom, and preventing the evils that threatned 
Chriſtendom. 5 

Cardinal Hippolitus Aldobrandino was fixed upon 
for this employment, and left Rome the 23d of May, 
in the year 1588, attended by a numerous train, and 
| furniſhed with ample powers. The Pope conjured 
him to make uſe of his utmoſt addreſs to accom- 
pliſh this end; for, as both the ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of Poland entirely depended upon it, it 
would add great weight and influence to the authority 
of the H. See. 

As ſoon as he arrived in Poland, he began to nego- 
tiate with all parties: firſt he conferred with the 
emperor Rodolphus, and then with Sigiſmond, lately 
choſen king of Poland, and laſt of all with the nobili- 
ty of the kingdom, that were deputed for that pur- 
poſe; and was preſent at the diets that were aſſem- 
bled in Bohemia. After having ſurmounted difficul- 
ties that were thought almoſt inſuperable, a peace 
was concluded betwixt the Poles and the Houſe of 
Auſtria, to the ſatisfaction of both parties; and an 
agreement made betwixt Sigiſmond and Maximilian, 
Who was ſet at liberty, upon condition that he would 
never more pretend to the crown of Poland, in right 


(4] Finn mentions this tranſaction, but ſeems to think the 
ſtory of Placidus fabulous. | 5 
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of his former election, even though Sigiſmond ſhould 
die, and acknowledge him for the true and Jawful 
ſovereign of that kingdom; all parties ſolemnly 
ſwearing to obſerve their engagements before the le- 
gate, in the cathedral church of Cracow. | 
When this ceremony was over, the legate diſ- 
Patched his nephew, Cynthius Paſſerino, with the news 
of it to his holineſs. This young man was the fon 
of a ſiſter whom he loved tenderly : he was equally 
fond of his nephew, whom he brought with him into 
Poland, upon the account of his uncommon learning 
and pradence, and other qualities, very rarely to 
be met with at his age. When he was afterwards 
exalted to the pontificate, and took the name of Cle- 
ment VIII, he gave him a hat, with the title of St. 
George, and would have him called cardinal Aldo- 
brandinino, as he had been himſelf. He left Poland, 
attended by only two ſervants, and made ſuch haſte, 
that he arrived in twelve days at Rome. The 'whole 
court expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction at his arrival; 
and the Pope was highly pleated at the news he brought 
nom Poland: © | | 
The legate ſet out ſoon after his nephew, leav- 
ing behind him a wonderful opinion of his virtue and 
abilities. He was conducted to the frontiers of that 
kingdom, by a large body of the nobility, who 
with many demonſtrations of regret and concern, up- 
on his departure, at the fame time loaded him with 
bleſſings, for having re-e:tabliſhed peace and tranquillity 
in their country. | 
To honour him with ſtill greater marks of his 
confidence and eſteem, the Pope ſent him power to 
ſettle ſeveral other affairs of the utmoſt conſequence 
in the ſtates and cities, through which he was to pals 
in his return; the governors and magiſtrates of 
which, ſhewed him the higheſt reſpect; eſpecially at 
ET | \ Bologna, 
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Bologna, where he ſtaid two days to repoſe himſelf; 
during which, he was royally entertained at the ex- 
pence of that city. . \ | 

When he came near Rome, the whole college of 
cardinals, attended by the prelates and nobility of 
Rome, went to meet him, with a train of coaches 
and chariots, that reached above a mile; at the 
head of which, cardinal Montalto came to wait upon 
him, by his uncle's expreſs command, and conduct- 
ed him into the city in one of his own coaches, at- 
tended by a party of guards, an honour never ſhewn 
before to any legate. | 1 

The magnificent palace, near St. John de Lateran, 
being lately finiſhed, the Pope cauſed it to be fitted 
up a few days before he arrived, on purpoſe to ad- 
mit him to his firſt audience in that noble edifice. 
He was received in the grand ſaloon, by his holi- 
neſs, and all the cardinals, who liſtened with ex- 
treme pleaſure, to the account he gave of his em- 
baſſy; applauding his conſummate prudence and a- 
bilities, in bringing that arduous and perplexed ne- 
gotiation to ſo happy a concluſion. 

The whole court went to compliment him upon 
the reputation he had acquired in the diſcharge of 
this office; which was likewiſe the common topic 
of all converſations in Rome for ſeveral weeks, and 
the Pope being every day more and more convinced 
of his capacity, entruſted him with a larger ſhare of 
power; and ſpeaking of him in the conſiſtory, ſaid, 
„He had, at laſt, found a man after his own 
** heart.” 5 | 

This year Sixtus built the famous library in the 
Vatican : as he ſpared no pains or expence to make 
it the fineſt in the world, it may not be diſagreeable, 
perhaps, to give ſome account of it here, for the 
latisfaction of thoſe that have never been at Rome; 
and we are not without hope that it will farniſh tome 
entertainment, even to the learned, and ſuch as are 


lovers of antiquity. I 
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In a very large area, belonging to the Vatican, 


called the Belvidere, there was a vaſt and magnificent 


theatre; round which, Pius V. had built ſeats, of 
the fineſt marble, for the convenience of the people, 
when he entertained them with any public ſpectacle. 
Sixtus, thinking this a proper place for the purpoſe, 
pulled down the ſeats, and made ule of the materials | in 


ereCting this grand fabric. 


The library alone, is above 300 feet long, and 
70 broad, with a beautiful range of pilaſters, from 
one end. of it to the other, which ſupport the vault- 
ed roof. It is finely lighted, by many large win- 
dows, on the North and South fides, and at the 
Weſt end: adjcining to the main library, are two 
other large rooms, in which are depoſited the moſt 


 Eurious books and manuſcripts: Into theſe, no 


ſtrangers are ever admitted, except they be prelates, 
or perſons of diſtinction, and well recommended to 


the librarian. There are ſeveral others for the un- 


der | library-keepers, and the convenience of the 
literati, who come to conſult the books; with an 


elegant apartment for the cardinal-librarian, when he 


pleaſes to reſide there. The walls are painted, both on 
the outſide and inſide, by the moſt celebrated maſters of 
that age. 

On the outſide are ſeveral emblems, or repreſenta- 
tions of the ſciences and virtues, in freſco, with 
other curious devices relating to the ſeveral parts of lite- 
rature, admired by all connoifſeurs. 

On the inſide are painted the great actions and 
atchievements of Sixtus, till that time, in the moſt 


exquiſite manner. There is, likewiſe, a repreſen- 


tation of the ſixteen general councils, with an in- 


ſcription under every one of them, which we ſhall 


here inſert, as they contain a ſhort ſketch of church 
hiſtory. 
Under 
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Under the picture of the firſt council of Nice, 


SAN. SYLVESTRO. PAPA. FL. CONSTANTINO. 
MAGNO. IMP. CHRISTVS. DEI. FILIVS. 
PATRI. CONSVBSTANTIALIS. 
DECLARATVR. 
' ARII. IMPIETAS. CONDEMNATVR. 
EX. DECRETO. CONCILII, CONSTANTINVS. 
IMP LIBROS. ARIANORVM. COMBVRI 
E 


Under the firſt of Conſtantinople. 


8. DAMASO. PAPA. ET. THEODOSIO. SEN. 
ne 
' SPIRITVS. SANCTI. DIVINITAS. PROPVG- 
NATVR. 
NEFARIA. MACEDONIL HAERESIS. EX- 
TINGVITVR. 


Under the council of Epheſus. 


S. CELESTINO. PACKET THEODOSIO. IVN. 
IMP 
NESTORIVS. CHRISTVM. DIVIDENS. 
DAMNATVR. | 
B. MARIA. DEI. GENE TRIX. PRAEDICATVR. 


Vader the firſt of Calcedon, 


SANCT. LEONE. PAPA ET. MARCIANO. IM- 
PERATORE. 
INFELIX. EVTYCHES. [5] 
VNAM. TANTVM. IN. CHRISTO. 
POST. INCARNATIONEM, 
NATVRAM. ASSERENS. CONFVTATVR. 


[5] 1 ſupvofe this was intended for a pun, | 
_ Under 
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Under the ſecond of Conſtantinople, 


 , VIGILIO. PAPA. EF. IVSTINIA NO. IMP? 
CON TENTIONES. DE. TRIBVS. CAPITIBVS. 
[6) SEDANTVR. 
ORIGENIS. ERRORES. REFELLVNTVR. 


Under the third of Conſtantinople, 


S.AGAT HONF. PAPA. CONSTANTINO. [7] 
POGONATO. IMP. 
MONOTHELITAE. HAFRETiCI. 


VNAM. TONTVM. IN. CHRISTO. VOLVNTA- 


TEM. ESSE. DICENTES. 
| EXPLODVNTVR. 


Under the ſecond of Nice, 


ADRIANO. PAPA. CONSTANTINO. IREN. F. 
- SMPER:  - 
IMPIL ICONOMACHI REIICIVNTVR. 
SACRARVM. IMAGINVM. VENERATIO. CON. 
FIRNMATVR. 1 


Under the fourth of Conſtantinople, | 
ADRIANO. SECVNDO. PAPA. BASILIO. IMP. 


IGNATIVS. PATRIARCHA. CONSTANTINOPO- 


LITANVS. 
IN. SEDEM, SVAM EXPVLSO. PHOTIO. RESTI- 
TVI TVR. 


Tale: the firſt cf FE Lateran, 


ALEXANDRO: TERTIO. PONT. FREDERICO. 
- PRIMO. IMP. 


3 


[6] s See Bower s Life of Vigilius. 


[7] Conſtantine the younger, firnamed Pogonates, or Pogona- 
tus, i. e. Barbatus ; being remarkable for his great beard. 
. 


| 
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VALDENSES. ET. CATHARI. [8] HAERETICI. 
DAMNANTVR. © 
LAICORVM. ET. CLERICORVM. MORES. 
aD. VETEREM.- DISCIPLINAM. RESTITVVN- 
To 2 
TORNAMENTA. VETANTVR. 


Under the ſecond of the Lateran, 


INNOCENTO. III. PONT. FREDERICO. SE- 
|  CVNDO. IMP. X28 
ABBATIS, IOACHIMI. [9] ERRORES. DAMNAN- 

„323 = | 
BELLVM. SACRVM: DE. HIEROSOLYMA, RE- 

” CVPERANDA. | 
DECERNITVR. 

CRVCE. * SIGNATI. INSTITVVNTVR. 


On one- ſide of this picture, St. Francis is repre- 
ſented ſupporting the church of St. John de Lateran, 
according to the dream of Sixtus, with the following 
inſcription under it, #1 


5] Cathari, or Puritans, ſo called from the Greek word xafages 
purus, a ſort of heretics, ' pretending to great / purity of life. 
They maintained, that it was not lawful to take .an oath, upon 
any occaſion whatſoever ; that perfection in this life was abſolutely 
8 10 ſalvation; that repentance after baptifm was of no 
e 22 | 


[9] A Calabrian by birth, and a monk of the Ciſtercian order, 
afterwards abbot and founder of the congregation of Flora: he 
lived in the eleventh century, and wrote commentaries upon Iſaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the Revelations, in which he ſhews, that the Anti- 
Chriſt was already born at Rome, and to be exalted there. As 
alſo a concordance of the! old and new teſtament, and ſeveral 
Prophecies concerning the Popes. He died in 1202, and foretold 
in his writings (as well as cardinal Cuſanus, Johan, Lightenber- 
gius, Hildegarda,. and St. Bridget) a general change of religion. 
In this council, one of his treatiſes, concerning the Trinity, was 
condemned as heretical ; but George Laudo, an abbot of his own 
order, wrote a defence of it: he was a pious man, and of ſome 
learning; but looked upon as a viſionary, and enthuſiaſt. 


* Cruſades. 
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INNOCENTIO. HI. PONT. 
PER. QVIETEM. SAN. FRANCISCVS. ECCLE- 
SIAM. LATERAN. 
SVSTINERF. VISVS. EST. 


On the other fide of it is hs n of St. Do- 
minic; who, in the time of Innocent III, ſuppreſſed 
a dangerous hereſy that had {peung up at Tholouſe: 


under 1t, 


S. DOMENICO. SVADENTE. 
CONTRA. ALBIGENSES. HAERETICOS. 
SIMON. COMES. MONTIFORTENSIS. 
PVGNAM. SVSCEPIT. EGREGIEQUE. CONFE- 
Cl 


Under the firſt of Lyons, 


INNOCENTO. IV. PONT. MAX. 
FREDERICVS. SECVNDVS. HOSTIS ECCLE- 
 SIAE. DECLARATVR. 

IMPERIOQVE. PRIVATVR. _ 
DE. TERRAE. SANCTAE. RECVPERATIONE. 
CONSTITVITVR. 


 HIROSOLYMITANAE. EXPEDITIONIS. DVX. 
LVDOVICVS. FRANCORVM. REX. DESIGNA- 


TY. + 
GALERO. RVBRO. ET. PVRPVRA. CARDINA- 
LES. DONANTUR. 


Under the ſecond of IIA | 


- ...- ,. GREGORIO, X; PONT...... 
GRAECI. AD. S. R. E. VNIONEM. REDEVNT. 
IN. HOC. CONCILIO. 

8. BONAVENTVRA EGREGIA. VIRTVTVM. 
OFFICIA. 
ECCLESIAE. DEI. PRAESTITIT. 


TARTARORVM. REX. 2 
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A. F. HIERONYMO. ORDIN. MINOR. AD. 
CONCILIVM. 


PERDVCITER. 
Er. SOLEMNITER. BAPTIZATVR, 


Under that of Vienna, 


CLEMENTE. V. PONT. | 
 CLEMENTINORVM. DECRETALIVM. ET. 
CONSTITVTIONVM. 
 CODEX PROMVLGATVR. 
PROCESSIO. SOLEMNITATIS: CORPORIS. DO. 
MINI. INSTITVITVR. 
| HEBRAICAE. CHALDAICAE. ARABICAE. Er. 
GRAECAE. 
LINGVARVM. STVDIVM. 
PROPAGANDAE. FIDEI. ERGO. 
IN. NOBILISSIMIS. QVATVOR. EVROPAE, A- 
_ -  CADEMIIS. 
INSTITVITVR, 


Under that of Florence. 


© EVGENIO.1IV. PONT. _ 
GRAECI. ARMENI. AETHIOPES. 
AD. FIDEL. VNITATEM. REDEVNT. 


Under the laſt of the Lateran, 


iVLIO. SECVNDO. ET. LEONE. X. PONT. MAX. 
- BELLVM. CONTRA. TVRCAM. 
QVI. CYPRVM. ET. AEGYPT VM. 
PROXIME. SVLTANO. VICTO. OCCVPAVE- 
ERA. 

DECERNITVR. 
MAXIILIANVS. CAESAR. ET. FRANCIScvs. 
REX. GALLIAE. 

BELL O. TVRCIcO. DVCES. PRAEFICIVN TVR. 

| L 1 Under 


* 
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Under that of Trent. 
PAVLO. III. IVLIO. III. PIO. IV. PONT. 
LVTHERANI. ET. ALII. HAERETICI. DAM 
NANTVR. 
CLERI. POPVLIQVE. DISCIPLINA. AD. PRIS- 


TINOS. MORES. 
RESTITVITVR. 
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After the councils, the moſt celebrated libraries tha 
have ever been in the world, are painted, with inſcrip- 
tions under them ; the firſt is the library of the Hebrews; 
under which is the following, 


MOYSES. LIBRUM. LEGIS. LEVITIS: © 
IN. TABERNACVLO. REPONENDVM. TRA- 
DIT. | 
ESDRAS. SACERDOS. ET. SCRIBA.. 
BIBLIOTHECAM. SACRAM. RESTITVIT. 


Under that of the Chaldeans in Babylon, 


DANIEL. ET. SOCII. 
LINGVAM. SCIENTIAMQVE. CHALDAEO- | 
RVM. ADDISCVNT. 
CYRI. DECRETVM. DB. TEMPLI. INSTAV- 
 RATIONE. _ 
'DARI IVSSV. PERQVIRITVR. 


Under that of the Grecians at Athens, 


PISISTRATVS. PRIMVS. APVD. GRAECOS. | 
PVBLICAM. BIBLIOTHECAM. INSTITVIT. 
SELEVCVS. BIBLIOTHECAM. A. XERXE. AS- 

© PORTATAM 
REFERENDAM. CVRAT. 


we oo  & o- 


Under that of the Egyptians at Alexandria, 


PTOLEMAEVS.. INGENTI. BIBLIOTHECA. IN: 
e STRVCTA 


— 


+ 
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S 
HEBRAEORVM. LIBROS. CONCVPISCIT. [10]. 
SEPTVAGINTA. ET. DO. INTERPRETES. 

AB ELEAZARO. MIsSI. 
SACROS. LIBROS. PTOLEMAEO. REDDVNT. 


Under that of the Romans, 


TARQUINIVS. SVPERBVS. LIBROS. SIBYLLI- 
NOS. TRES. 
ALIIS. A. MVLIERE. INCENSIS. TANDEM. 
EMI T. 
AVGVSTVS. CAESAR. 
PALATINA. BIBLIOTHECA. MAGNIFICE. OR- 
NATA. | 
VIROS. LITERATOS. FOVET. 


Under that of Jeruſalera, 


8 ALEXANDER. EPISCOpVs. ET. MARTYR, 
DECIO. IMP. + 
IN. MAGNA. TEMPORVM. ACERBITATE.; 
SACRARVM. SCRIPTVRARVM. LIBROS. 
HIEROSOLYMIS. CONGREGAT. 


Under that of Ceſarea, 
SANCT. PAMPHILYS. PRESBYT. ET MAR- 
TYR. 
ADMIRANDAE. SANCTITATIS. Er. DOC- 
| TRINAE. © 
SACRAM. BIBLIOTHECAM. CAESAREAE. 
CONFICIT. 
MVLTOS. LIBROS. SVA. MANV. DESCRIBIT. 
Under that of the Holy Apoſtles. - 
SANCT VS. PETRVS. SACRORVM. LIBRORVM, 
| THESAVRVM. 


[10] Concupiſcit i is a very indifferent word, I think. 
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IN. ROM ECCLES. ASSERVARI. IVBET. 


Under that of the Popes, 


' ROMANI. PONTIFICES. APOSTOLICAM. BIS. 


LIOTHECAM. 
MAGNO. STVDIO. AMPLIFICANT. ACE 
ILL VSTRANT. | | 


Then follow the pictures of thoſe that invented letters. 
Under that of Adam is written, 


ADAM. DIVINITVS. EDOCTVS. _ 
RVS SCIENTIARVM. ET. LITERARVM. 
INVENTOR 


Under the ſons of Seth, who were the grandſons of 
| Adam. | 


FILII. SETH. COLVMNIS. DVABVS. | 
RERVM. CAELESTIVM. DISCIPLINAM. IN- 
SCRIBVNT. 


Under Abraham, 


ABRAHAM. SYRAS. ET. CHALDAICAS. LE 
FTERAS. INVENIT. 


Under Moſes, the general and legiſlator of the Jews 


MOYSES. W HEBRAICAS. 'LITERAS. 
INVENIT. 


Under Eſdras, the ſeribe and prieft. 


ESDRAS. NOVAS. HEBRAEORVM. LITERAS. 
. „ 


Under 
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Under Mercury the Egy ptian, 
MERC VRIVS. THOTH. 


AEGYPTIIS. SAC RAS. 33 CONSCRIP- 
= SIT. | | 


Under Hercules the Egy ptian, 


HERCVLES. AEGYPTIVS. PHRYGIAS. LITE- 
RAS. CONSCRIPSIT. 


Under Memnon, 


MEMNON. PHORONEO. [11] AEQVALIS. 
LITERAS. IN. AEGYPTO. INVENIT. 


Under Ifis queen of Egypt, 


ISIS. REGINA. AEGYPTIARVM. LITERARVM. 
| INVENTRIX. 


"I Under Phoenix, 


PHOENIX, LITERAS. PHOENICIBVS. TRA- 
PD IDTT. N 


Under Cadmus, 


CADMVS. PHOENICIS. FRAT ER. 
LITERAS. SEXDECIM. IN. GRAECIAM. 
1 INTVLIT. 


which are painted above him. It is ſaid, Palamedes 
added four, and Simonides four more, which make 
up the 24. Ariſtotle, as quoted by Pliny, ſays the 
antient Greek letters were but 18; and that Epichar- 

| mus 


[11] Phoroneus was the ſecond king of Argos, and ſucceeded 
his father Inachus, about the year of the world 2247, and reigned 
03 * He was ſucceeded by his ſon Spartus, who. built Spar- 

- Euſeb. . 
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different letters invented by the above mentioned perſons, may con- 
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mus added two, and not. Palamedes, how it was, is 
not poſſible to determine, at this diſtance of time, 


Under Linus the Theban, 


LINVS. THEBANVS. GRAECARVM. LITERA- 
RVM. INVENTOR. 


Under Cecrops king of the Athenians, | 


CECROPS. DIPHYES. PRIMVS. ATHENIENS]- 


VM. REX. 
GRAECARVM. LITERARVM. BIG TORE 


Under Pythagoras, 


_ PYTHAGORAS. LITERAM. T. 
AD. HVMANAE. VITAE. EXEMPLVM. INVE- 
NIT. (12]. 


Under Epicharmus the Sicilian, | 


EPICHARMVS. SICVLVS. DVAS. GRAECAS. 
LITERAS. — | 


Under Simonides, 


SIMONIDES. MELICVS. 
QV n. GRAECARVM. LITERARYM. IN 
VENTOR. 


. Palamedes, 


e's PALAMEDES. BELLO. TROIANO. 
CRAECIS. LITERIS. QVATVOR. ADIECIT. 


Tra] 8 uſed the T as a ſymbol of buthan life. The 
foot repreſenting infancy, and the forked top the two paths of vit- 
tue and vice; one or the other of which all people enter upon when 
they arrive at years of maturity. They that have a mind to ſee the 


fult Schraderus, p. 196, 197. 
| Under 


Book IX. POPE SIXT US V. 319 
Under Nicroſta Carmenta, the mother of Evander. 


NICOSTRATA. CARMEN TA. 
LATINARVM. LITER ARVM. INVENTRIX. 
| e 
A. B. C. D. E. G. I. L. M. N. O. R S T. V. 


Under Evander king of the Arcadians, 


EVANDER. CARMENTAE, F. ABORIGINES 
LIT ERAS. DOCVIT. N 


Under Demaratus the Corinthian, 


DEMARATVS. CORINTHIVS. : 
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Under Claudius Cæſar, emperor of the Romans, 


CLAVDIVS. IMP. TR ES. NOVAS. LITERAS. 
AbDINVENITT. 


Above him is painted an F, with this inſcription, 


RELIQVAE. DVAE. VSV. OBLITERATAE. 
 "SYNT. 


which gives us to underſtand, that the letter F was 
one of them, and that the other two are loft, or out 
cf uſe; nor is it known what they were. But it does 
not ſeem probable that the emperor Claudius invented 
that letter; as Cicero, who lived long before him, 
makes mention 'of it in an epiſtle to Atticus [13], 
who uſed, in joke, to call his friends Villa Formiana, 
the Digamma, becauſe it began with an F. The Di- 
gamma, amongſt the Romans, being a character that 
repreſented two capital. Gammas, as the F does. Per- 


| * Schraderus adds H. P. Q. 3 
[13] L. ix. Epiſt. 9. This paſfuge ſeems obſcure, / and Has . 


puzzled many of the critics. 
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haps Claudius might, in ſome meaſure, change either 
the ſhape or pronunciation of it, and from thence 
acquire the name and glory of being the inventor, 


Under St. Chry ſoſtom, 


SANCT. IOHANNES.. CHRYSOSTOMVS. 
. LITERARVNM. INVENTOR. 


Under St. Jerome, 


SANCT. HIERONYMVS. 
LITERARYM: ILLYRiCARVM. — 


Under St. Cyril, , 
8. CYRILLVS, ALIARVM. LITERARVM. ILLY 
| RICARVM. 


AVCTOR, 


Under Ulphon, or Ulphilas [14], 


 VLPHILAS. EPISCOPVS. GOTHORVM. LITERAS, 
INVENIT. 


Under that of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


EGO. SVM. ALPHA. ET. OMEGA. PRINCIPVM. 
Ex. FINIS. 

' IESVS. CHRISTVS. SYMMVS. MAGISTER. 
CAELESTIS. DOCTRINAE. AVC TOR. 


| The two laſt pieces are thoſe of Situs and the Em- 
peror. 
Under the firſt is written, 


CHRISTI. DOMINI, VICARIVS. 
| Under 


| [14]. Ulphon, or Ulphilas, who lived in the fourth century, 
was the firſt that tranſlated the bible into the Gothic language, 
and was _— called the inventor of their letters. 


Bo IN. POPE SIXTUS V. aunt 
6 Under the other, 
ECCLESIAE. DEFENSOR. 


Theſe are all in the public library. In the other 
tuo rooms are painted the doctors of the church, 
with many of the ſaints, and ſeveral of the actions of 
Situs, the particulars of which the reader perhaps, 
might think too great a treſpaſs upon his patience; 
for which reaſon, we ſhall only add what is inſcribed 
upon two fine marble tables, in the great library. 


Upon the firſt [15], 


SIX TI. v. PONT. Ma X. 
PERPETVO. HOC, DEC RE TO. 
- DE. LIBRIS. VATICAN AE. BIBLIOTHECAE. 
CONSERV ANDIS. 
QVAE. INFRA. SVNT. SCRIPTA. 
HVNC. IN. MODVM. SANCITA SVNTO. 
INVIOLATE CVE. CBSERVANTOR. 
NEMINI. | 
LIBROS. CODICES. VOLVMINA. 
HVIVs. . VATICANEA. BIBLIOTHECAE. 
EX. EA. AVFERENDI EXTRAHENDL. ALIO- 
QVE. ASPORTANDI. | 
NON. BIBLIOTHECARIO. NEQVE. CVSTODI : 
5 BVS. SCRIBISQYE. 
NEQVE. QVIBVSVIS. ALIIS. CVIVSVIS. ORDI- 
NIS. ET. DIGNITATIS. 


[15] Though it coſt me much labour to reſtore the true reading 
of the other inſcriptions, theſe two were ſo horribly miſprinted, that 
i ſhould never have been able to ſet them right, if (after J had in 
vain enquired of moſt of the bookſellers in London for Mutius Lan- 
ſa, a very ſcarce author, who gives an account of all the pictures 
and inſcriptions in the Vatican library) my worthy friend, the reve- 

rend Mr. Fitzherbert, of Aſhborne in Derby ſhire, had not procured 
me a copy of them from Cambridge; for which, and many other 
inſtances of his ſingular kindneſs and humanity, I defire him to ac- 
Cept of my hearty thanks and acknowledgments. | 


NIST, 
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NISE. DE: LICENTIA. SVMMI. ROM. PONT. 
SCRIPTA. MANV. | 
FACVLTAS. ESTO: 
SI. QVIS. SECVS. FECERIT. 
LIBROS. PARTEMVE. ALIQVAM. _ 
ABSTVLERIT. EXTRAXERIT. * CLEPSERIT 
CONCERPSERIT. #03 8 
CORRVPERIT. DOLO. MALO. 
ILLICO. A. FIDELVM. COMMVNIONE 
EIECTVS MALEDICTUS. 
ANATHEMATIS. VINCVLO. COLLIGATVS 
— : | 
A. O AM PRAETERQVAM. ROM. PONT, 
NE. ABSOLVITOR. 


U pon the n 


| SIXTVS. v. PONT. MAX. 
BIBLIBLIOTHECAM. APOSTOLICAM. 
A. SANCTISSIMIS. PRIORIBVS. ILLIS. PONT: 
 FICIBVS. 

QVI. B. PETRI. VOCEM. AVDIVERVNT. 
IN. 1PSIS. ADHVC. SVRGENTIS. ECCLESIAE 
PRIMORDIIS. INCHOATAM. 
PACE. ECCLESIAE. REDDITA. LATERANT. IN: 

 STITVTAM. 
A. POSTERIORIBVS. DEINDE. IN. VATICANYM. 
VT. AD. VSVS. PONTIFICIOS. PARATIOR. 
ESSET. 
TRANSLATAM. 
IBIQVE. A. NICOLAO. v. AVCTAM. 
A. SIX TO. IV. INSIGNITER. EXCVLTAM. 
QVO. FIDEI. NOSTRAE. | 
ET. VETERVM. ECCLESIASTICAE. DISCIPLE 
NAE. 
RITVVM. DOCVMENTA. 
OMNIBVS. LINGVIS. EXPRESSA. 


. An old word uſed by LOGIN; from the Greek verb var 
OrxAtT®, IO 9 


EI. 


Boon IX. POPE SIX TUS v. gag 


ET. ALIORVM. MVLTIPLEX. SACRORVM. 
_ COPIA. LIBRORVM. BR 
CONSERVARENTVR. 
AD. PVRAM. ET. INCORRVPTAM. FIDET. 
ET. DOCTRINAE. VERITATEM. 
PERPETVA. SVCCESSIONE. IN. NOS. DER 
VANDAM. | 
TOTO. TERRARVM. ORBE. CELEBERRIMAM. 
CVM. LOCO. DEPRESSO. OBSCVRO. EF. IN- 
SALVBRI. SITA ESSEF. _ 
AVLA. PERAMPLA. VESTIBVLO. 
CVBICVLIS. CIRCVM. ET. INFRA. SCALIS. 
| POR TICIBVS. 2 
| TOTOQVE. AEDIFICIO. A. FUNDAMENTIS. 
_ EXTRVCTO. 
SVBSELLIIS. PLVTEISQVE. ERECTIS. LIBRIS. 
| DISPOSITIS. 
IN. HVNC. EDITVM. PERLVCIDVM. 
SALVBREM. MAGISQVE. OPPORTVNVM. LO- 
WC 3 
PICTVRIS.ILLVSTRIBVS. VNDIQVE. ORNAVIT. 
LIBERALIBVSQVE. DOCTRINIS. 

ET. PVBLICAE. STVDIORVM. VTILITATT. 

+  _DICAVIT. | 
ANNO. MDLXXXVIII. 
- PONT. III. 

This library may, without any exaggeration, be 
truly called the fineſt in the univerſe; as it is ſtocked 
with an infinite number of the choiceſt manuſcripts in 
the Hebrew, Arabick, Greek, Latin, and moſt 
other languages; which Sixtus collected, with im- 
menſe labour and expence, from all parts of the 
world. It was enriched with the ſpoils of the Hei- 
delbergh library (founded by the princes of the 
Palatinate, and reckoned the fineſt collection then in 
Europe) which were ſent to Rome, by count Tilly, 
when he took that city. 

Near the library he built a large printing-houſe, 
that the world might have correct editions ve on 

| | S 
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books as the Proteſtants had unfairly and ungene- 
roufly corrupted. He likewiſe cauſed the Holy Scnp- 


' tures to be printed in all the known languages of the 
world, with the works of the fathers, and many 


other books, proper, not only for the edification of 


Chriſtians, but to inſtruct the moſt ignorant and ido- 


latrous nations, in the way to ſalvation. 

The management and ſuperintendance of it he 
committed to Dominick Beſa *, a man of great learn- 
ing and experience in this employment; who fo vel 
acquitted himſelf in the diſcharge of his duty, that 
the preſs was very ſoon furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary, in a manner worthy of the founder, and 
the whole conducted with all the accuracy, probity, 
and good faith, that are requiſite in fo uſeful and no- 
ble a profeſſion. | | 


The year 1588 concluded with a moſt bloody tra- 


gedy, that was acted in France: the duke of Guiſe, 
being declared head of the league, became fo . poy- 
erful, that he left little befides the name of a king 
to Henry III. He wrote letters, formed leagues and 
confederacies, entered into alliances with foreign 
princes, without conſulting either the king, or his 


Council; and depending upon the ſtrength of his 
party, which indeed was very conſiderable, began to 


grow moſt unſufferably infolent and unreaſonable in 
his demands: one of which was, to have the abſo- 
lute command of the army in his own hands, with the 


title of Lord Hizh Conſtable of the Kingdom, that (0 
he might be enabled to compel Henry to exclude the 


K. of Navarre from the ſucceſſion to the crown; 
which every body fully expected he would certainly 


- accompliſh, as two thirds of the kingdom were en 
tirely at his devotion, and the other fo intimidated, 


that there was no likelihood of any oppoſition. 


From theſe appearances, wiſe and diſcerning men | 


concluded, that before the breaking up of the ſtates, 


then aſſembled at Blois, the king would have his 
crow 


© Fr- Ws Baza, 
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crown ſhaved, and be ſent to live in a cloyſter. 
Many, indeed, did not ſcruple to hint as much to his 
majeſty, and let him know the duke's faction made 
their boaſts, ©* That he was their priſoner, and they 
* would carry him to Paris in triumph, as the Ro- 
* mans uſed to do by the kings they had van- 
* quiſhed, and there depoſe him, allowing him a ſmall 
* penſion to live upon.” | 
Theſe inſinuations were daggers in the king's 
breaſt; and what made them {till more poignant, 
was, that they were but too well grounded, as hard- 
ly any body was unacquainted with the deſigns of 
the league, upon his perſon and authority. In ſhort, 
things were come to ſuch a paſs, that there was no 
longer any room for moderation; either the king or 
the duke muſt fall: when the veſſel itſelf is in 
danger, no regard muſt be had to the cargo; the 
moſt deſperate courſe muſt be taken, and every 
thing thrown overboard to keep it from ſinking. 
be king, perceiving the extremity he was driven to, 
End that he had nothing but the appearance of roy- 
ty left, took a reſolution that ſurpriſed every body, 
hat was acquainted with the gentleneſs and patience 
df his nature; which was to deſtroy the duke, let the 
onſequeace be what it would ; nay, though he was 
ure to periſh with him. 
On the 23d of December, the king, being at Blois, 
where he, two days before, to amuſe the Guiſe 
ction, had, in a very pathetic ſpeech, recommend- 
d peace and unanimity to the ſtates, as abſolutely 
Wccellary for the maintenance and preſervation of 
he Catholick religion) pretended a deſign to hunt 
at day, and ſummoned the privy council to 
cet very early in the morning. The duke of 
Puiſe, whoſe houſe was near the caſtle, came firſt to 
e council-chamber, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting any 
eſign of this kind [16]. The night before, the wing 
a 


[16] Davilla, in the ninth book of his hiſtory of the civil wars 
| 1. 


526 Tree Book IX. 
had a ſecret conſultation with marſhal D'Aumont, 
De Retz, Rambouillet, and ſome few others, in whom 
he repoſed the greateſt confidence, how to deliver 
himſelf out of the bondage and ſubjection he wa 
held in by the duke of Guile. WY 6 - 
Some were of opinion, that to make any open 
attempt upon his perfon would end in the deſtruction 
of the king; as his party, which was ſo ftrong and gu- 
merous, would infallibly take the firſt opportunity 
of revenging it. D'Aumont adviſed to proceed again 
him in a judiciary way, and bring him to trial as1 
rebel; but this was rejected, as too dangerous an ex- 
pedient, if not impracticable: at laſt, it was pre 
poſed that he ſhould be aſſaſſinated; which was ap: 
proved of, and put in execution the next morning, 
when he came to the council, im the king's pre 
ONCE. = 5 
A few hours after this, the king ſent for card. 
nal Moroſini, the Pope's legate, and told him, 
He was abſolutely compelled to take ſo violent 1 
* reſolution ; that his eminence was no ſtranger t 
* the innumerable conſpiracies and intrigues of the 
duke and his faction, which had reduced him to 
the fatal neceſſity of putting him to death aft 
that manner, in order to preſerve his own lit 
and crown, which were both in extreme dangt! 
* whilſt he was alive; and that as he had at lil 
** happily accompliſhed: it, by the aſſiſtance of Gol 
* notwithſtanding the almoſt inſuperable difficulne 
* that were to be ſurmounted, he thought it migit 
© be juſtified by the laws of God and man; that! 
* was notorious to all the world, how grievoul) 
* the royal majeſty of kings had been wounded I 
* his perſon, by one that was his natural fubjech 


** without any reaſon or provocation; that he . 


of France, ſays, he did, and that he once intended not to hit 
come, but was over-perſuaded by the arch-bithop of Lyons. T 
reader will there meet with a particular account of this who 
tranſaction, and in the 93d book of Thuanus. 
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long borne it with incredible patience, for the 
© fake of preſerving the peace and quiet of his king- 
« dom, inclined thereto by his well-known diſpoſition 
to gentleneſs and mercy ; that he deſired his emi- 
nence would do him the juſtice to repreſent this 
matter in its true light to his holineſs, that he 
e might not ſuffer in his eſteem, through the calumnies 
and miſrepreſentation of his enemies.“ 

Moroſini, who was very well acquainted with the 
duke's deſigns, and the reports that had been ſpread 
abroad, to the great diſhonour of his majeſty, was not 
willing to do any thing that might alienate the king's 
affections from the H. See, to which he ſeemed at 
that time ſo well affected, and thought it more pru- 
dent to confirm and encourage him, by mild and in- 
dulgent methods, in the good reſolution he was in 
to protect the Catholic religion, than to force him, 
by a contrary behaviour, into the arms of the Hu- 
gonots. TE. 

For which purpoſe, he put on a ſhew of moderati- 
on, and ſaid, He hoped and believed his holineſs, 
das the common and diſintereſted father of all 
WE Chriſtians, would give him a favourable hearing, 
and admit of his juſtification, provided what he 
faid might be depended upon, of which he would 
WM © bf convince his holineſs, by firmly perſevering 
un his reſolution to fupport the Catholic religion, 
and extinguiſh hereſy.” After a long conference, 

his majeſty promiſed, and ſwore ſolemnly, ** That 
if his holineſs would join him heartily, he would 
exert all his force to the utter extirpation of here- 
tics;” and ſaid, © he was thoroughly determined 
0 ſuffer but one religion in France. 

At the ſame inſtant that the D. of Guiſe was aſſaſ- 
ſmated, the marſhals D'Anmont and De Retz ſecured 
the perſons of cardinal Guiſe, the duke's brother, 
and the archbiſhop. of Lyons, conveying them, un- 
der a ſtrong guard, to a private priſon. They like- 
wiſe arreſted cardinal Bourbon, who; being very old 


and 
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and infirm, was not yet out of bed, and. ſent him 
priſoner to the caſtle, with many others of their de- 
pendents, and followers _ 
The king's defign in ſending for the legate was not 
in reality, to make any excuſe or apology to him, for 
puiting the duke to death, as he very well kney 
the Pope had no buſineſs to concern himſelf about an 
affair that did not in any wiſe prejudice the rights or 
intereſts of the H. See; but to find how he was gl. 
{ected with the impriſonment of the cardinal and arch- 
biſhop. | . 5 18 
When the legate found the king ſo well diſpoſed to 
the H. See, and ſo full of zeal for the Catholic 
religion, he declined entering into any converſation 
with him upon that ſubject, as if he had not known 
any thing of the matter, and thought to take ſome 
other more convenient opportunity of bringing it 
upon the caipet, . He was ſo far from ſeeming of- 
fended at what had happened, that he behaved with, 
the ſame, nay greater reſpect than uſual; and waited 
upon his majeſty that very morning, to hear maſs. 
The king, ſeeing the legate did not much trou- 
ble his head about the impriſonment of the cardi- 
nals, reſolved to follow his blow, and rid himſelf of 
cardinal Guiſe, a man of an ambitious and turbulent 
diſpoſition, and no leſs dangerous than his brother 
had been, thinking by theſe means, thoroughly to 
eradicate the evil, and extinguiſh the hopes of the 
faction for ever. 
For this purpoſe he cloſeted many of thoſe that he 
thought he could moſt depend upon, but could not 
meet with any one that would embrue his hands 
n the blood of the cardinal. With great pro- 
miſes, he at lat prevailed upon Gas, captain of his 
guard, to undertake it; who went accordingly the 
next morning, which was the 24th of December, to 
the priſon (where the cardinal and archbiſhop had 
paſſed the night in great fear, confeſſing each other, 
and watching in continual prayer) and told the 
| archbiſhop 
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archbiſhop, he muſt follow him, for the king 
* had ſomething to ſay to him.“ The cardinal,' 
imagining they were conducting him to execution, 
called out to him, My lord archbiſhop, think 
* upon God:“ But the archbiſhop, who thought 
the cardinal in full as much danger as himſelf, re- 
plied, ** It behoves you to do fo toe, my dear lord 
cardinal.” When Gas had taken the archbiſhop in- 
to another room, he returned to the cardinal, and 
told him, © He had his majeſty's orders to put him 
„to death.“ Upon which the cardinal deſired, 
„He would allow him a few moments to recom- 
„ mend his ſoul to God;” which being granted, 
he kneeled down and made a ſhort prayer; after 
Which he covered his face with the lower part of his 
robe, and undauntedly ſaid, You may now exe- 
cute your maſter's commands;” at which inſtant 
four ſoldiers falling upon him, flew him with their 
partizans, and carried his body to the place where 
the duke's lay. | 
in the mean time the king was in great perplexity, 
not knowing how to appeaſe the pope, with whoſe 
fiery and impetuous temper he was ſo well acquaint- 
ed: For tho' the legate, who thoroughly knew the 
aſfairs of France, rather inclined to his fide, and 
ſeemed willing to repreſent theſe tranſactions in a fa- 
vourable manner to his holineſs, he could not be 
certain in what light the pope would look upon them, 
as lie was at ſo great a diſtance, and very likely 
might have received bad impreſſions, from the miſ- 
repreſentations of the league, and the ill offices of 
the Spaniards. For this reaſon, he determined to 
tend an immediate account of it to the marquiſs 
Piſani, his ambaſſador at Rome, that he might be 
ready to refute any falſe reports that might*be pro- 
pagated to his diſadvantage, and juſtify his proceed- 
ings to the pope : As he had ordered Girolamo Gondi, 
a Florentine, but a few days before, to hold himſelf 
in readineſs to ſet out for Rome, ſoon after Chriſt 
M m mas-day 
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mas-day, to defire his Holineſs would be pleaſed to 
confer the legation of Avignon upon the cardinal of 
Guile ; the circumſtances of affairs being now altered, 
he commanded. him to ſet out poſt directly, that he 
might be ready to ſecond Piſani in excuſing the duke's 
death, and procure him abſolution, if neceflary ; com- 
manding him to take the ſhorteſt rout, and make al 
poſſible haſte, leſt the news ſhould arrive there before 
from ſome other quarter. Gondi, after he had 
been with the king all night, to receive his inſtructions, 
took horſe early the next morning, attended only by 
two domeſtics, and two gentlemen, leaving orders for 
the reſt of his train to follow him with all expedition. 


End of the NinTy Book. = e 
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Pope SIXTUS the Fifth. 


BOOK THE TENTH. 


» 


HLS T they were clebrating the beginning 
of the new year at Rome, a courier arrived 
| there the fifth of January, at night, who had been 
| diſpatched by Moroſini, immediately after his confer- 
ence with the king upon the duke's death, with the 
news of that event : But as the cardinal was not put to 
death till after he was ſet out, he could not bring any 
tidings of that. | 
| The pope did not ſeem much affected, though he 
knew the duke was a ſtrenuous defender of the 
Catholic religion, and was ſenſible, that the. league 
(of which he was the ſoul and firft mover) would ſoon 
cillolve and moulder away now he was dead; yet as 
a politician, and friend to reſolute and ſevere mea- 
lures, he rather ſeemed to approve of it; for he im- 
mediately ſent for cardinal Joyeuſe a Frenchman, 
and after ſome diſcourſe upon the duke's death, of 
his inſolence, and the ſubjection in which he had kept 
the king, he ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſaid, 
4 We ſhould have done the ſame, if we had been in 
: Henry's place.” And when he had expatiated large- 
ly in praiſe of the king's courage and noble reſolu- 
tion, and the unfortunate end of the duke, he faid 
to the cardinal as he was going away, Such, ge- 
_ Mm2 . nerally, 
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c* nerally, is the fate of inconſiderable and ambitious 
„men; they ruſh headlong into difficulties, out of 
<* which they have not the ſenſe to extricate them- 
* elves. | 
The next day, in the evening, Gondi arrived at 
Rome, and finding the news of the cardinal's death, 
and the archbiſhop's unpriſonment, had not yet reached 
that court, he did not think fit to make it known to 
any body but Piſani, the French ambaſſador, with 
whom he paſſed the whole night, conſidering how to 
ſoften and prepare the pops to receive it with ſome ſort 
of moderation. 5 
But Sixtus, having received ad vice of it the fame 
night, or early the next morning, ſent for Gondi and 
Piſani, and when he had acquainted them with it, he 
fle w into ſuch a rage as is hardly poſſible either to ex- 
preſs or conceive : He knit his brows, he bit his lips, he 


ſtamped and raved like a madman ; and having be 
ſtowed plenty of harſh names upon them, upbraided . 


the K. of France in the ſevereſt terms, with having 
violated, not only the Eccleſiaſtical immunities, and the 
privileges of the H. ai but all laws, human and 


divine, by the murder of a cardinal and the impriſon- 


ment of an archbiſhop (two of the moſt conſiderable 
prelates of the church) with as little ceremony as if they 
had been mere laymen. 

The ambaſſadors, with great modeſty and re 
ſpect, but at the ſame time with a proper degree 


of ſpirit, entered into a minute diſcuſſion and juſtif: 


cation of their maſter's proceedings, and having ei- 
larged upon the enormity of the crimes which the 
duke and theſe prelates had been guilty of, faid, 
„The prodigious power and authority they had 


<* uſurped, not only exempted them from being pro- 


* ceeded againſt by his majeſty, according to the 
„ uſual forms and courſe of juſtice, but had embol- 
„ dened them to drive him forcibly out of his me 
* tropolis, which he was obliged to quit in diſguiſe 


* for the preſervation of his life; that all the * 
1 1 
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e ances and commotions in the kingdom, were en- 
* tirely owing to their intrigues and cabals ; that his 
* majeſty being defirous of delivering himſelf out 
„ of a bondage ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable to 
ag ſovereign, and for the ſecurity of his own life 
„ and crown, which he had too much reaſon to 
« imagine in the utmoſt peril, (as their ' guilt was 
public and notorious to all the world) had a right 
to puniſh their crimes in a manner that did not re- 
* quire the tediouſneſs and formalities of judiciary 
* proceedings; that, in ſhort, they had ſhewn them- 
* {elves unworthy of the pope's protection, by their 
* facrilege, cheir contempt, and horrid profanation 
* of the moſt holy myſteries of the Chriſtian faith, 
* in ſo often forſwearing themſelves, and abuſing the 
* honour and generoſity of their maſter; that their 
* zeal for the ſupport of the Catholic religion, which 
* was ſincere and unaffected in his majeſty, ſerved 
© only for a cloak and excuſe for their ambition, 
* which was the true and only cauſe of all thoſe con- 
* vulſtons that had ſo miſerably ſhaken the kingdom 
* of France, occaſioned the effuſion of ſo much Chrit- 
tian blood, and the loſs of an infinite number of 
* ſouls; whilſt they endeavoured, in the midft of 
** theſe confuſions, to open themſelves a way to the 
** throne, by excluding the true and lawful heirs. 
They farther aſſured him, of the perfect and im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion of their maſter, as an obedient ſon 
of the church; that he was ready to make any ſatis- 
faction his Holineſs thought proper; and that he 
had ſent Gondi to Rome for that purpoſe, to deſire 
8 he would be pleaſed to give him his benediction 
that he might be convinced he had forgiven what 
was malt” | | 
This diſcourſe had not much effect upon Sixtus; 
he told Piſani, That he knew Gondi had been ſent 
to Rome upon a quite different errand; that it was 
** Faſt his comprehenſion, how the King of France 


could be ſaid to ſhew any ſigns of ſubmiſſion, or 
| | durſt 
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«* durſt preſume to aſk for abſolution, at the ſame 
time that he kept a cardinal and archbiſhop in 
** Priſon, who were ſubje& to no other juriſdiction 
than that of the church; that if they had been guilty 
* of any fault, the king ſhould have acquainted him 
with it, and he would have puniſhed them; as all 
the world knew he delighted in nothing ſo much as 
doing juſtice.” 
The ambaſladors anſwered, © That their charac- 
5e ter ought to give them credit with his holineſs, as 
<* to what they had ſaid concerning the king's ſub- 
** miſſion and deſire of abſolution.” Sixtus replied, 
That as ambaſſadors, they had no power to treat of 
any thing but temporal affairs; that the queſtion 
* at preſent was about things of a very different na- 
ture, and that in ſpiritual concerns, eſpecially ſuch 
* asrelated to conſcience, it was neceſſary there ſhould 
be demonſtrations of contrition and repentance, 
<* before abſolution could be granted, or even hoped 
<* for; that the king ought to ſend an ambaſſador ex- 
** traordinary to aſk pardon and to ſhew himſelf worthy 
of it, ſhould in the firſt place, ſet the prelates at 
< liberty.” Then beginning to grow warm again, he 
raiſed his voice, and ſaid in a threatning manner, 
** Both you and your maſter think to play tricks with 
„me, and treat meas if I was a poor ignorant monk, 
that knew nothing of the world; but yon are mil 
„taken; I'll let you ſee you have a pope to deal with 
«* that is ready to ſhed the laſt drop of his blood, if there 
* ſhould be occaſion, to ſupport the honour and intereſts 
«* of the H. See.” | 
Piſani, being a little nettled at laſt, ventured to 
ſay, ©* What! Holy Father, ſhall not the king, my 
| * maſter, be allowed to rid himfelf of cardinal 
== _ © Guiſe his mortal enemy, when Pius IV, by his owl 
.= * authority, cauſed cardinal Caraffa to be ſtrangled, 
* who had been one of his moſt intimate friends. 


Which ſo provoked Sixtus, that he immediately 9 
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miſſed them in great wrath, with ſeveral ſharp expreſ- 
ſions and threats of his diſpleaſure. | 

In the morning, he ordered a conſiſtory to be called, 
and ſent for Alberto Bedoarti, the Venetian ambaſſador, 
to whom he complained bitterly of Morofini's conduct, 
calling him traitor and enemy to the H. See, and vow- 
ed he would make him feel the weight of his indigna- 
tion, | e 

The Venetian excuſed his countryman in the beft man- 
ner he could, without ſaying any thing that he thought 
might increaſe the fury of Sixtus. | 

When the conſiſtory was aſſembled, he came into 


it with a countenance that ſhewed what humour he was 


in, and began with railing at the behaviour of Moroſini, 


threatning to ſtrip him of the purple, for being acceſſary 
to the death of the cardinal ; and ſaid, That if he had 
* proteſted againſt his impriſonment, as he ought to 
** have done, the king durſt not have preſumed to have 
put him to death.” He then related what had paſ- 
ſed betwixt him and the king's ambaſſadors upon that 
head, with the reaſons why he had not granted him ab- 
ſojution, and concluded in this manner; There are 
ſome cardinals, who are audacious enough to excuſe 
and defend this murder, even in our preſence, at 
which we cannot ſufficiently expreſs our aſtoniſnment, 
as it ſeems to betray forgetfulneſs of their own rank 


40 


cc 


cc 


** themſelves and the whole Sacred College are 


wounded by this outrage, committed upon the per- 
ſon of cardinal Guiſe: For our own part, we are 
determined not to abandon the intereſts of that 
venerable and auguſt body, in ſo baſe and coward 
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40 
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of a ſovereign pontiff, that, from henceforth we 
will never make any promotion at the inſtance of 
crowned heads. Princes ſhall ſue for that honour 
in vain. Ye ought to reflect upon the prejudice ye 


do to your own character; and what will now be- 
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and dignity, not conſidering how grievoully they 


ly a manner; and declare to you upon the faith 
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ever made; for it is not poſſible to read it without thinking of Ig- 
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© come of the privileges ye have hitherto enjoyed, 

* But why ſhould we be concerned for the ſtorms that 
& threaten you on every fide, if you yourſelves are 
« ſo unaffected with them? We foreſee that you 
& will ſoon be expoſed to conterapt, and become a 
<< prey to the fury and revenge of temporal princes, 
& who will have but little regard either to your ho- 
* nour or blood, if the murder of your brother goes 
4 unpuniſhed: Your inſenfibility and unconcery, 
* however, ought not to be a rule for our conduct; 


< the high ſtation that Providence has called us to, 


& obliges us to avenge this crying {in : It avails not 
% to deafen us with the ill conſequences that may en- 
“ ſue, and the miſeries it may bring upon France; 
« when it is neceſſary to execute juſtice and judg- 


„ ment, we ought only to regard our duty, and fear 


& nothing but the diſpleaſure of God.” As he ſpoke 
in Latin, and this was the laſt ſpeech he ever made 
in that language, we ſhall give it our readers at 


| large [1]. 


4, on ſane dolorem explicare cogimur, et 
vere hodie nefandum, tum quia, nec Parem 
<< exprimere poſſumus, nec tale ſcelus ex memoria 
© hominum eſt auditum. Occiſus eſt Cardinalis 
*© Ghiſius, occiſus eſt ; occiſus eſt Preſbyter Cardi- 
„ nalis, qui erat Archiepiſcopus Remenſis, fine pro- 
ceſſu, fine judicio, fine lege, fine, legitimà poteſ- 
tate, cum armis ſæcularium, abſque ſententi, 
* abſque auctoritate noſtra, et hujus ſane ſedis, 
© cujus nobile membrum erat: tanquam nos non el- 
* ſemus in mundo, tanquam non eſſet Deus in cœlo, 
< et in terra et denique non eſſet ſedes apoſtolica ; 
«© lex divina obligat omnes homines, et nemo ab e 
* eft exemptus; lex divina mandat, non occides. 
c Alicuine liceat occidere ? certe nemini, etiamſi 


II] As it was the laſt, we * it was the worſt Latin ſpeech he 


nora mus, or the epiſtolæ obſcurorum virorum. Perhaps it wight 
be owing to extreme grief, or anger. ” 
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fit rex vel princeps. Princeps eſt judex qui, 
mandante lege aliquem mori, non dicitur occidere, 
{ed punire, caſtigare, et coercere, juris et judicii 
ſervato ordine : fed occiſus eſt, non judicatus, aut 
damnatus præcepto legis, aut mandato, vel per- 
milione ſui ſuperioris, qui ſumus nos: occiſus eſt 
tanquam vilis et plebeius quiſquam, nulla juris, nulla 
oradis, aut pontificalis ordinis, nulla dignitatis aut 
honoris cardinalaths habita ratione. Nec dicatur 
quod machinatus eſſet, vel quod aliquid dixerit, vel 
fecerit, contra legem, contra regem, et contra Corc- 
nam: nam non videtur verum, aut veriſimile, quia 
nuper rex ſcripſit ad nos in ejus commendationem 
per oratorem ſuum Gundum, rogans ut ei daremus, 
legationem avenionenſem, vacantem per ceſſionem 
cardinalis Borbonii, ac in ſuis literis mirific & um 


* laudabat. Teftes ſunt ambo oratores regis, orator 


ordinarius, et dictus orator Gundus, qui paucis ante 
diebus, eaſdem literas regis iuper eà re, nobis ſimul 


reddiderant, et nomine regis rogaverant, et inſti- 


terant pro» hujuimodi legatione, et aliis in favorem 


Ghlif: denuo nihil deinde factum eſt vel occurrit 


per quod dici poſſit illum contra regem, aliquid 
commiſiſſa: ſed eſto, quod feciſſet aliquid contra 
regem, quod prætenſa crimina; nonne debebat 
ab \ hyjuſmodi ſacrilegio, et parricidio deſiſtere? ct 


cum ſciret nos graviter animadvertere in facino- 


roſos et malos homines, nonne poterat eos nobis 
remittere puniendos ? Nonne poterat illum inte- 
rim detineri et cuſtodiri facere, et deinde nobis 
ſeribere, et ſcire quid deſuper agendum eſſet, et 
expectare mandatum noſtrum? Vel f1 nolebat ex- 
pectare, nonne poterat conſulere cardinalem Mau- 
rocenum, legatum noſtrum, vel cum eo agere de 
perſona cardinalis Giziſy? vel illi carceratum, fi 
de fuga timebat, confignare, aut a ſuis militibus 
interea cuſtodiendum curare? Eſt cardinalis le- 


gatus ejus conhidens, fuit a nobis factus cardinalis 
* ad 
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and then proceeded as follows: 


this manner : 125 | 
. 


ad ejus preces, et inſtantiam, et propter ipſum factus 
legatus de latere cum poteſtate, quod alias non 
feciſſemus, niſi ipſo inſtante. 
< Gratias autem agimus Deo, quod ita FoclGiiini 
ut nobis vitio verti non poſſet, quod nos non 1a- 
tis feciflemus; nam ft non regi ſatis feciſſemus, 
nunc diceret nos fuiſſe in cauſa hujus ſiniſtri fuc- 
cells; et ft non feciſſemus nuntium cardinalem 
et legatum, ut rex poſtulabat, id non ſucceſſiſſet: 
{ed nos fecimus, et cum injuria hujus Sacri Colle- 
git, cum in eo eſſent viri ſcientia, doctrinà, et ex- 
perientia inſignes, et ætate graves, ex quibus al- 
quem Legatum de Latere noſtro, ut par erat, mit- 
tere poteramus, et tunc non miſimus et nos ſcie- 
bamus injuriam irrogare cardinalibus præſentibus, 
ut ſatisfaceremus regis voluntati, et fecimus car- 
dinalem abſentem, et illum creavimus, etiam le- 
gatum noſtrum, ut ipſi regi omnem gratiam fa- 
ceremus. Ipſe tamen rex nullam hujus rationem 
habuit, nec ipſum ſuper hujuſmodi facto confi 
mit, nec aliquid detulit autnoritati aut dignitati 
ejus, et ille cardinalis attrociter occiſus eſt Poteſ- 
tate laicali, fine ſedis apoſtolicæ auctoritate et per- 


miſſione. 


Here he ſtopped a little, as if e eee with grieß 


« Gratias agimus Deo quod hojuſwodi: factum, 
hic caſus, hoc malum, noſtro tempore accidit, 
quia ſic illi placuit; nos autem ſperamus in eus 
divina bonitate, que nobis a pueritià aſtitit, et in 
futurum aſſiſtet, et nos proteget, et ſubminiſtia 
bit conſihum et auxilium, ut tantis malis providere 


valeam us. 


Here he made another ſtop, and then proceeded in 
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„ Certe tanto animi dolore afficimur, ut factum 
explicare nequeamus: Heſterna die venit ad nos 
orator regis, et ſupplex et proſtratus cum alio 
oratore gundo pretebat, et poſtulabat a nobis ve- 
niam et abſolutionem regis, et tanta cum inſtant» 


tia, ut dicerent ſe inde non ſurrecturos, nec diſ- 


ceſſuros, nit ipſam illis impertiremur, et quaſi no- 
bis vim inferebant: nos autem illis reipondimus, 
quod ſi rex cuperat abſolutionem, eam petiiſfet 
in literis, quas ipſi biduo ante nobis reddiderant; 
{ed tantum aberat, ut ſe pœniteret, et dolorem 
oitenderet, et errorem agnolceret, ut nihil omni- 
no de abſolutione meminerit: Et cum orator ex- 
plicaſſet ſe regis perſonam ſuſtinere, et ſibi cre- 
dendum eſſe, quia rex id ſibi ſeripſerat; nos reſpon- 
dimus, quod ipte refert perſonam, et nomen re- 
gis, quantum ad negotia nomine regis tractanda 
pertinet, non autem quantum ad ejus Peccata con- 
fitenda, et ad pœnitentiam peragendam, que a 
propria ipſius perſona exigatur, cum pars pœni- 
tentiæ fit oris confeſſio: alum enim eſt negotia age- 


re et tractare, aliud peccatum agnoſcere et confi- 


teri, et de eo veniam a Deo, et a nobis petere 


pœnitentiam, cum ore proprio faſſus eſſet; et ideo 


dimiſſimus illos, cum nec literas nec mandatum ul- 
lum haberent ad impetrandam hujuſmodi abſoluti- 
onem a tanto facinore. 

Henricus Secundus, Angliæ rex, infamatus fu- 
it quod occidi fecifſet beatum Thomam Archie piſ- 
copum Cantuarienſem; non quod rex occidi man- 


daſſet, ſed quod, cum haberet controverſiam de 


libertate eccleſiæ cum eo, neci ejus conſenſiſſe vi- 
cretur; nam occiderent tum re vera, non man- 
dato regis, ſed putantes rem gratam facere, ut 
in qqus paſſione legitur, et deinde coopertum fuit. 
Veruntatem papa tunc commitit cauſam et pro- 
ceſſum adverſus regem nonnullus prælatis et car- 
dinalibus quos ſuos legatos deſtinavit, et {uit fac- 


tus proceſſus ſolemnitur, et tractata cauſa apud 
* Sedem 
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ſedem apoſtolicam, et ſe expurgavit de prætenſo 
expreſſo mandato necis, et de verbis prolatis, qui- 
bus viſus fuerat illam deſiderare, culpam ſuam ag- 
novit, et confeſſus eſt, et humiliter pœnitentiam 
ſuſcepit, et peregit, cum omnibus qui illud ſacri- 


legium commiſerant, ſciverant, aut quovis modo 


participes fuerant: et tamen ille non erat cardina- 
lis, ſed archiepiſcopus tantum. Si dicatur quod 
ile erat ſanctus, dicimus quod tunc, dum vive- 
ret, non dicebatur ſanctus, ſed deinde ab eccle- 
114 relatus eſt in catalogum ſanctorum. Theodo- 
ſius imperatur Auguſtus, ob cædem Theſſalonicen- 
ſium a Santo Ambroſio Mediolanenſi ab Eccleſiæ 


limnibus repulſus et excluſus fuit, et ille humili- 


ter obedivit; et Theodoſius quidem non erat vilis 
perſona, vel plebeia, ſed vir magnus et inſignis, 
et erat clariſſimus imperator, qui nullus de tyran- 
nide victorias, ſed divinitus paratus reportaverat, 
de quo et Claudianus, tametſi gentilis cecinit, 
O nimium dilefle Deo, cui militat ether, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica vents. 


Erat Theodoſius imperator univerſi orbis: Non 


unius, vel alterius regni, veluti rex Franciæ; ſed 


obtinebat univerſum imperium, et omnia illus 


regna talia habebat. Habebat enim et Galliam 
ſue Franciam, et Hiſpaniam, Hungariam, Dalma- 
tiam, Græciam, Aſiam, cum tot regnis, et pro- 
vinciis, Syriam, Ægyptum et Africam itaque non 
unius regni rex, ſed multa tenebat regna, et im- 
peria ; et nihilominus lachyrmis et magno dolore 


animi, facinus et peccatum ſuum confeffus, pœni- 


tentiam a Sancto Ambroſio ſuſcepit, et ingenti 
cum humilitate peregit, paratiſſimum ſe exhibens 


ad mandatum, non papæ, fed archiepiſcopi tan- 


tum, ac ita in eccleſiam et ad ſacramenta admit- 
ſus fuit. Dicit aliquis, Ambroſius erat Sanctus, 
et nos reſpondebimus, quod adhuc vivebat in car- 


ne, et non erat relatus apud Sanctos, et erat at- 
5 echiepiß 2 
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chiepiſcopus, et forte epiſcopus tantum, quia me- 
diolanenſis eccleſia nondum forſan habebat archie- 
piſcopum. Quo factum eft ut Deus illi deinde 
ſemper aſſiſteret et faveret, ac præterea cum ita 
res ſuccederent et filios et nepotes imperatores Au- 
guſtos relinqueret. Si igitur ad mandatum epiſ- 
copi, non vilis aut humilis perſona, ſed tantus im- 
perator humillime paruit, et obedivit, pœnitenti- 
am ſuſcepit implevitque, quanto magis et alu et 
reges facere debent ? 3 

„ Fuerunt aliqui cardinales, qui etiam in preſen- 
tia noſtra auſi ſunt hujuſmodi facinus excufare ; 
de quo nos valde mirati ſumus, quod ſui gradis 
immemores approbare velint, quod in ipſorum re- 
dundat injuriam, periculum, et diſcrimen: Nos 
quidem certe affirmamus vobis certiſſimoſque faci- 
mus; quod non volumus fieri cardinales, nec age- 
mus cum aliquo principe aut rege, ut procuret 
eſſe cardinales: Nolumus amplius eſſe cardinales; 
ideoque quoad perſonam noſtram parum hoc re- 
fert, ſed quoad perſonas veſtras multum quidem. 
Si ergo vultis ut nos privemur et ſpoliemur immu- 
nitate, libertate, prærogativis, præeminentiis, ali- 
iſque privilegiis quibus ornati et decorati eſtis, 
veſtrum erit, noſque faciemus, ut deinde honore, 
reverentia, et dignitate deſtituti ſitis, et regibus. 
et principibus contemptui, deſpectui, vilipendio, 
præde et cædi. Profecto ſi cardinalium cædes et 
injuriæ diſſimulentur, he cædes cardinalibus reli- 
quis facile contingere poterant. 


Nos igitur faciemus juſtitiam, et quod Deo pla- 


cuerit, et quod j uſtum fuerit: Sed ſi dicatur quod 
mala multa ventura et timenda\ ſint, nos dice- 
mus quod nihil timendum, cum ſit juſtitia: et ip- 
le facit juſtitiam et judiciun, et juſtus eſt Domi- 
nus, et juſtitiam diligit, ac propterea nihil timen- 
dum ſit præter peccatum. Peccatum quidem per- 
umeſcendum eſt, non autum juſtitia. 
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542 THE LIFE OF Boo x. 
Here he ſtopped a third time, and then concluded. 


Non poſſumus pre anguſtia doloris aliquid am- 
* plius dicere vel loqui, cum nonnulla dicenda eſſent: 
* Sed deinde faciemus deputationem aliquorum car- 
* dinalium quibuſcum de hac retractabitur; pre- 
„ camur autem Deum interim ut ecclefiz ſuæ et il- 
* lins neceſſitatibus providere et ocurrere dignetur.” 


When he had done ſpeaking, he waited a while to 
ſee if the cardinals had any thing to reply ; but per- 
ceiving they were all ſilent, and in a fort of conſter- 
nation, he ſaid, He was ſo overpowered with grief 
* that he could not proceed, tho' he had much more to 
* ſay; but that the world might not have occaſion 
* to reflect upon him, for acting raſhly and unadvi- 
* ſedly in ſo important an affair, he would appoint 
4 a congregation to deliberate upon the ſtate of France 
* and make a ſtrict inquiſition into the death of the 
Cardinal.“ The members that compoſed this 
congregation were Sorbelloni, a Milaneſe ; Santorius, 
archbiſhop of St. Severina, Fachinetto, a Bologneſe; 
Lancelotto, a Roman ; Caſtagna, and ſeveral other car- 
dinals of the firſt rank and conſideration : The eyes 
of all Europe were fixed upon them, and the reſult of 
their deliberations expected with the utmoſt impa- 
tience. 

When the Pariſians heard of the duke of Guiſc's 
death, and the impriſonment of the prelates, they 
were enraged to ſuch a degree, that they took up 
arms, and ran in a tumultuos manner to the Lou- 
vre, pulled down the king's ſtatue, and every thing 
that had his arms upon it ; plundered the royal apart- 
ments, impriſoned the officers, and then immedaately 
ſent four deputies to Rome, with a melancholy ac- 
count of the whole affair, who were admitted to an 
audience very ſoon after their arrival, and addreſſed 


themſelves to the Pope in the following manner: 
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duke forget his duty, and tranſgreſs thoſe bounds 
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« THE hope we had vainly conceived ſome 
days ago, holy father, of ſeeing France once 
more in tranquillity, after having been thirty 
vears ſo miſerably diſtracted, . and almoſt over- 
whelmed with civil diſcord, and of being the meſ- 
ſengers of that joyful news to your holineſs, is 
now turned into mourning and bitter lamentation, 
by the barbarous murder of the moſt valiant and 
religious duke of Guiſe, and his illuſtrious brother 
the cardinal z; which is ſo much the more grie- 
vous and inſupportable to us, as we are deprived 
of a champion in ſo pggilous a conjuncture, when 
the fury of the war 1s at the higheſt, to whom 
we are obliged for our lives and liberty, and what 
little of the true religion 1s left, and by whoſe 
death we have great reaſon to fear we ſhall now be- 
come a facrifice to that all-devouring hereſy, that 
has fo long preyed upon the vitals of our wretched 
country; but ſince it is the will of Heaven to put 
an end to the labours of that heroic prince, by 
a glorious death, and to make known that in- 
veterate rancour, that diabolical malice, that 


myſtery of iniquity, that has been ſo long and 


ſo carefully concealed, at the expence of ſo va- 
luable a life, we ſilently adore and reverence the 
wonderful judgments of the Almighty God, and 
here proſtrate ourſelves at your feet, moſt holy 
father, humbly imploring your patience and at- 
tention, by the mercies of Jeſus Chriſt, whilſt 
we briefly recount the hidden cauſes and mo- 
tives of ſhedding that blood which cries day and 
night for vengeance, and that we may obtain 
8 from your holineſs ſufficient to chaſtiſe 
the perpetrators of ſo cruel and deteſtable a 
murder. N 


In the firſt place, nothing can be more falſe 


than that inſatiable ambition (as it is artfully 
given out by the murderers) had made the 
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«* of modeſty, that ought never to be exceeded by 
© a loyal and obedient ſubject; and that he fought, 
* by putting the king to death, and the exchu- 
“ fton of the lawful heirs, to ſet the crown upon 
* his own head; as it is well known he often had 
* the king in his power, and was blamed by ma— 
* ny, for not doing what they faid was abſolutely 
* neceſſary for his own ſafety, and the preſerva- 
tion of the Catholic religion. But he, whoſe 
** ſou] abhorred the thoughts of embruing his hands 
„ in royal blood, full of that noble confidence 
* and generoſity which flows from innocence, and 
an unſpotted conſcience, not in the leaſt ſuſpect- 
ing that baſeneſs and perfidy in others, which 
* he was a ſtranger to himſelf, deſpiſed the dan- 
„gers he was forewarned of, and by that means 
fell a ſacrifice to the mean jealouſy of that 
„ blood-thirſty tyrant, who had ſo long and fo &- 
« gerly ſought his life, to the irreparable loſs of 

true religion and the church of Chriſt. | 
Wie may with much more truth affirm, that 
the cauſe of his being murdered, was that (when 
© he ſaw the king entirely governed by the coun- 
„ fels of Heretics and that upon the deceaſe cf 
„his brother, he openly favoured the K. of Na- 
varre's pretenſions to the crown) being encouraged 
* firſt by the illuſtrious cardinal of Bourbon, and 
then by Pope Gregory XIII, of happy memory, 
* to exert himſelf in the ſupport of the Carholics 
„ in France, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours, em- 
* ployed all his addreſs, patience, aſſiduity, perſua 
* ſion and intereſt, with the king to eſtabliſh the 
true Religion, and extirpate Hereſy ; that he eve 
e behaved like a faithful ſubject, both in peace 
* and war; that he neglected nothing that he 
thought might tend to preſerve peace betwixl 
the king and his people, to conciliate the affec 
tion of the nation to his. majeſty, and to ſupp 
* and defend the ancient dignity and prerogative 
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POPE SIX TUS v. 545 
of his crown, that when theſe things were debated 
in an aſſembly of the ſtates, without fear or regard 
to the drawing upon himſelf the odium and male- 
volence of the king's enemies, he gave him ſuch 


counſels as he thought highly neceſſary for the good 
of the kingdom; that he had, in all reſpects (as his 


* greateſt enemies were obliged to confeſs) diſcharged 


the office of a wiſe, good man, and a valiant ſol- 
dier; that in return for theſe ſervices (fo it pleaſed 
God) the king, upon ſome flight diſguſt, thought 
proper to accuſe him of high treaſon, after many 
reiterated profeſſions of reconciliation, after receiv- 
ing the holy ſacrament, and calling upon God, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, to witneſs the ſincerity of 
his friendſhip: Not to mention the many artifices 


giving him the higheſt poſt in the army, appointing 
an ambaſſador to intreat your Holineſs to beſtow 
the legation of Avignon upon his brother the cardi- 


nal; as if all the reſt of his wicked actions were not 


complete, and wanted conſummation, except he made 


a dupe of the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt ; that he had 


wounded the majeſty of kings by ſo flagrant a vio- 
lation of his faith, deſerved the name of murderer 
and aſſaſſin, and had polluted his very palace (which 


ſurely, if any place, ought to be held facred) with 


innocent blood ; that he had, without any regard 
to decency, or even humanity, barbarouſſy and 
meanly trampled upon the aſhes of the dead, as if 
they had been of baſe blood, without the leaſt re- 
ſpect to the ſplendor and nobility of their birth; and 
after he had made his kingdom one continued ſcene 
of confuſion, bloodſhed, and deſolation, he pretends 
that he is accountable for his actions to none but 
God alone. | 3 | 

We cannot forbear expreſſing our aſtoniſhment, 
as well as deteſtation of his unparalleled inſolence, 


and the heinous nature of the indignity offered to 
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548 THE LIFE ©F Tat 
* anddeliberation fully conſidered this important point, 
unanimouſly gave it as their opinion, that he had 
forfeited his crown, that we ought for that reaſon to 
apply to your Holineſs, and had the higheſt reaſon 
to expect a favourable anſwer [4]: And we have a 

_ commiſſion from that learned body, to aſſure your 

* Holineſs, that they intend very ſoon to publiſh the 
* reaſons that determined them in their opinion. We 

therefore moſt earneſtly intreat you holy father, to 

be a ſhield and defence to us, againſt the open and 
ſecret machinations of our enemies, to give credit 
to the truth of our remonſtrances; and that if our 

« enemies, by nuſrepreſentations, and ſetting things 

in a falſe light, ſhould have already obtained any 

thing from your Holineſs (which God avert) that 

* may be prejudicial to the kingdom of France, and 

„ the holy church, your Holineſs will be pleaſed graci- 

ouſſy to abrogate it by your Apoſtolic authority; 

humbly begging pardon for this our importunity 
which nothing could have excuſed or prevailed upon 
us to make uſe of, but our concern for the extreme 
danger in which we behold the Catholic religion, 
© and the deſire we have to prevent the king of France, 
as far as we are able, from adding to his other wick- 
* edneſs, in having abuſed your Holineſs, the further 
crime of glorying in it.“ 
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[4] ** The king's ambaſſadors inſiſted, that this decree of the 
* Sorbonne ought to be revoked and nullified, as it was not only 
exorbitant and unjuſt, but inſolent and prejudicial to the H. Set; 
of which thoſe divines made fo little account, that they had dared 
to determine a point of ſo great conſequence as the depofing? 
* king. A thing, which though it ſhould be granted to belong i0 
the eccleſiaſtical power, yet it would ſurely be ſimply to the 
* higheſt power, which is the vicar of Chriſt; and not a petulant 
college, confiſting of a few paſſionate and corrupted perſons 
But neither could this be obtained; for the pope confeſſing the de, 
0 cree was preſumptuous and worthy of cenſure, ſaid, ** he woul 
Wh proceed io that, when the king had given him full ſatisfadion 
1 5 Dia. | | i 
| Sixtus 
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Sixtus liſtened to their diſcourſe with great attention, 
but anſwered in ambiguous and general terms, That 
* he was well pleaſed with the zeal they expreſſed 
for the Catholic religion, and would endeavour to 
„ ſhew he had the good of the kingdom of France 
* at heart: Exhorting them to behave in the fame 
„manner.“ | | 

The king thought proper in the mean time to re- 
double his application at the court of Rome ; fgr 
which purpoſe he ſent his favourite Claude d' Augennes, 
biſhop of Mans, of the family of Ramboulller, a pre- 
late of great learning and fingular eloquence, fully 
_ inſtructed and fu rniſned with every argument that was 
neceſſary to be made uſe of in his juſtification, to 
ſolicit afreſh for his abſolution, and to make his peace 
with the pope, to whom he was ready to make any 
ſort of ſubmiſſion that was conſiſtent with his konour 
and ſafety. „ ; 

When, he arrived at Rome, having conferred with 
the other two ambaſſadors, he went with them to 
defire an audience of his Holineſs; in which, after 
the firſt compliments were over, they repreſented to 
him with great ſubmiſſion, That they conceived the 
king their maſter could not be ſaid to have incurred 
any cenſure, as he had violated no eccleſiaſtical 
immunity; the cardinal being guilty of the crime 
of rebellion, in which caſe the clergy of France, 
even of the higheſt rank, are always ſubject to the 
ſecular juriſdiction, and as he was a peer of the realm, 
his cauſe ought naturally to have come before the 
5 High Court of Peers, in which all the princes and 
. great officers of the kingdom were aſſembled; fo 
„ that if the king had infringed any juriſdiction, 
„ U was that of the peers, and no other, as the ecele- 
8 laftical tribunal had nothing at all to do with the 

Peers of France.” | 2 

Sixtus, inſtead of being ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, 
ſeemed to be much offended at them, and ſaid, 
That 
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550 THE LIFE OF For X 


pontifical juriſdictions and had no judge upon earth 
„ but the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.” The ambaſſador, 


* caſes, by his own confeſſor, which they entreated 


<* paſt, and did not extend to future. offences, the 


ſuch a caſe as this, in which the H. See was fo openly 


60 days after, by letters under his own hand and 


* That the cardinals were immediately ſubje& to the 


ſeeing his choler began to riſe, boldly faid, * The king 
* of France could not be excommunicated ;” and al- 
ledged the privileges of the Gallican church. This ſo 


exceedingly enraged him, that he warned them, © Ty 


take care how they advanced any thing that ſavoured 
of hereſy; for if they did, he would make them re- 
-* pent it. To which Piſani couragiouſly replied, 


That the character of ambaſſadors protected them 


** from outrage ; and that neither fear nor any other 
* conſideration ſhould ever prevail upon him to give 
© up the rights of his maſter.” But as their inſtruc- 
tions were rather to ſooth and appeaſe than exaſperate 
the pope, they proceeded to acquaint him, * That his 
** majeſty had obtained abſolution by virtue of a brief 
* granted ſome months before, in which his Holineſs 
© had given him leave to be abſolved in all reſerved 


his Holineſs to ratify, at leaſt not to revoke.” But 
he anſwered, *© That the brief was granted for things 


e abſolution of which could not be anticipated; that 


© inſulted, to the great ſcandal of all Chriſtendom, 
* was not comprehended in it ;, that the explanation 
properly belonged to him that granted it; and that 
* he never deſigned to give the king a power to be ab- 
* ſolved from his future fins.” ; 

In this ſituation things continued for five months 
after the death of the duke of Guiſe; at laſt, the 
pope, after ſeveral monitions, declared, That if the 
king did not ſet the cardinal of Bourbon, and the 
* archbiſhop of Lyons at liberty in a certain time, 
and give advi e of it to the court of Rome within 


with⸗ 


ſeal, he would actually excommunicate him \ ” 
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out further ceremony, and all thoſe that adhered to, 
and with their counſels or any other way aſſiſted him.“ 
He likewiſe cited the king to appear before him either 
_ perſonally or by proxy, in ſixty days from the time the 
citation was notified to him, to give an account of the 
murder of the duke and cardinal of Guiſe, and the im- 
priſonment of the other two prelates; and to ſhew cauſe 
why ſentence of excommunication ſhould not paſs 
upon him. All thoſe that had any part, or had been 
in the leaſt acceſſary to this murder, were likewiſe cited 
in the ſame manner. | z 

Hie further declared, That none of them, not 
* even the king, ſhould receive abſolution from any 
„ perſon, but the pope himſelf, except in the arti-- 
* cle of death; and not even then, without they 
* would give ſecurity to ſubmit themſelves to the 
„church, and voluntarily undergo the penances 
* that ſhould be enjoined them ; that'if he and they 
* did not comply with this, they ſhould receive no 
** benefit from the general abſolutions that are grant- 
ed at jubilees and cruſades, any faculty or promiſe 
made to the ſaid king, his predeceſſors, or others, 
* at any time, or in any form to the contrary, not- 


* vithſtanding [g].“ . 
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[5] ©© This ſeeming very ſtrange to the ambaſſadors, and ſee- 
ing that they had propoſed all thoſe ſpiritual ſatisfactions, which 
they (even to the prejudice of the crown) could offer; and with 
** ſo great hnmiliation, that more could not be defired from a king: 
They intended to try another way; and the marquis, whoſe wife 
'* was a Roman lady, began, by means of that alliance, to treat 
with Donna Camilla, the pope's ſiſter ; offering, amongſt other 
** rewards, which the pope's kindred thould have (if by their means 
8 abſolution was obtained) to give the marquiſate of Saluzzo, in 
in fee-farm to his nephew, Don Michael; which the king pro- 
© fered (when he had made peace with the Catholics of his king- 
5 dom) to recover out of the hands of the duke of Savoy. But 
neither could this prevail on the obduracy of the pope : partly 
becauſe the marquiſiate was now in the power of another, nor 


could be regained without a tedious war ; and partly becauſe he 
| faw 


c 


* 
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As ſoon as the pope had made known his reſoluti- 
on by this citation, cardinal” Joyeuſe, the biſhop of 
Mans, and Piſani, left Rome, after having a long time 
in vain endeavoured to hinder the publication of the 
monitory, and obtain abſolution for the king. Joyeuſe 
who was protector of the French nation, retired to 
Venice, where he was kindly received: the other two 
embarked for Marſeilles. They made heavy complaints 
of the pope's ill uſage and injuſtice to their maſter, in 
all the places they paſſed through, bitterly complain- 
ing of his wrong-headed and obſtinate manner of 
** proceeding, who, to humour the Spaniards, and 
% countenance their ambitious deſigns upon France, 
ran the hazard of loſing that kingdom, as one of his 
<* predeceſſors had done England, by complying with 
* their requeſt, and refuſing to divorce Henry VIII. 
from his queen Catharine.” They likewiſe pub- 
liſhed many anonymous writings in vindication of the 
king's conduct, to juſtify the courſe he had taken with 
the Guiſes, and to expoſe the perverſeneſs and ab- 
ſurdity of the pope's meaſures. 

Two months and a few days after the citation was 
iſſued out, the K of France was ſtabbed in the belly with 
a two edped knife, at St. Cloud, a village about two 
leagues from Paris, whilſt he was beſieging that city, 
by James Clement, a Jacobin friar, of which wound 

he died that night [6]. ” 5 5 
ad | or 


* ſaw the kingdom involved in ſuch diſtraction, and the Catholic 
party ſo ſtrong, that he doubted whether his abſolution would 
<< be able to reſtore its peace.“ Davila, lib. x. | 

[6] The character of this prince is finely. drawn by Davila, in the 
tenth book of his hiſtory ; which I ſhall here ſubjoin for the ſatis- 
faction of the reader. | 

*© It is indeed a thing worthy (ſays he) of very great conſiders 
* tion, to think how the fingular virtues of ſo brave a prince, 
„ ſhould bring him to ſo cruel and unfortunate an end: From 
*© whence we may learn this excellent leſſon, that the ſkilfulnels of 


70 the pilot avails but little, if the wind of Divine Favour, 0 
| «© whic 
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After the death of Henry III, there followed a long 


and bloody war betwixt the league and the K. of Na- 


varre; many battles were fought with various ſuc- 
ceſs: At laſt the fortune of that prince prevailed at 
the battle of VVry, where, after both ſides had fought 
with the higheſt valour and bravery, Henry got the 
victory; but with the loſs of the greateſt part of the 
nobility of France, who had followed his ſtandard 
that day. 

After this battle, a report prevailed at Rome, for 
three months, that the K. of Navarre was dead' of 
his wounds; which, tho? falſe, was believed, not on- 
ly by the lower ſort of people, but thoſe of rank and 
underſtanding. When it came to the pope's ears, 
he ſaid, If he is dead, the world has loſt a great 
prince.“ Count Olivarez, happening to come to 


«c 


which Eternal Providence, governs mortal affairs, help not to 
bring our actions to the deſired port. For in Henry III. were 
al! amiable qualities; which, in the beginning of his life, were 
exceedingly reverenced and admired: Singular prudence, royal 
magnanimity, and inexhauſtible munificence, profound piety, 
ardent zeal for religion, perpetual love to the good, implacable 
hatred to the bad, infinite deſire of doing good to all: Popular 
eloquence, affability becoming a prince, generous courage, un- 
daunted valour, and wonderful dexterity in arms ; for which 
virtues, during the reign of his brother, he was more admired 
and eſteemed than the king himſelf. He was a general before 


66 
40 
cc 


60 


are commonly reckoned years of maturity. He made war with“ 
ſpirit, eluded the experience of the moſt able commanders, won 
many bloody battles, and took fortreſſes that were held impreg- 
nable, gained the hearts of people far remote, was renowned 
and glorious in the mouths of all men. Yet when he came to 
the crown, and ſought by ſubtle devices to free himſelf from 
the yoke and ſervitude of faction, both parties conceived ſuch a 
hatred againſt him, that his religion was counted hypocriſy ; 
his prudence, low cunning ; his policy, meanneſs of ſpirit; his 
liberality, licentious and- unbridled prodigality ; his affability 
was contemned, his gravity hated, his name deteſted, his pri- 
„ Yate converſations imputed to enormous vices ; and kis death 
being extremely rejoiced at by factious men, and the vulgar, 
was raſhly judged to be a ftroke of Divine Juſtice.” 


“ Con fortezza. 
court 


he was a ſoldier ; and a great ſtateſman before he came to what 
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Catholic Religion was reduced to in France, the 


legate had given them reaſon to expect. 


* tor, ſed etiam uti iis mos gerendus lit quibus ad- 
war, it generally happens, that not only the con- 


ries rewarded for the aſſiſtance they have given him. 
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court the next day, Sixtus told him, “ he heard the 
„K. of Navarre was dead.“ Dead! Holy Father, 
** replied the count, I have juſt received: a letter 
from him.” We mean Henry K. of Navarre.” 
ſaid the Pope; and I mean my maſter K. Philip II. 
of Spain,” returned the ambaſlador ; for I know 
„ no other K. of Navarre; I ſhall never acknowledge 
Henry of Bourbon, as any thing more than the 
prince of Bearn.” | | 

Notwithſtanding the vehement ſolicitations of the 
league, and the perilous condition they ſaid the R. 


pope. would never ſend them any aſſiſtance, as his 


Some were of opinion that his motives for it were, 
that he thought if the other {ide got the better of the 
K. of Navarre, the Spaniard would grow too power- 
ful by their giving up ſome part of the French mo- 
narchy to him for the ſervices he had done them, as, 
according to Cicero, ** Bellorum civilium ii ſemper 
** ſunt exitus, ut non ea ſolum fiant que velit vie- 


* jutoribus parta ſit victoria.” At the end of a civil 
queror muſt be ſatisfied, but his friends and auxilia- 


This reaſoning was not ill-grounded ; for as be, 
from the beginning of his pontificate, had formed a 
deſign of attacking ſome part of that monarchy, he 
was in the right to prevent its growing ſtronger 
by any new acquiſition. Others imagined he hoped 
that the K. of Navarre, being acknowledged the 
lawful ſovereign of France, and promiſing to turn 
R. Catholic, might eaſily prevail upon his followers 
to abandon their new opinions, and return into 
the boſom of the church. This was infinuated 
to him by the duke of Luxembourg, ambaſſador 
at Rome, from the nobility of France, and confirmed 


by ſeveral letters that he daily received * 
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K. of Navarre's friends: But it was generally ſup- 
poſed, that the true reaſon why he would not give 
the league any aſſiſtance was that the D. of Lux- 
embourg had aſſured him, * It was in vain to oppoſe 
* the K. of Navarre's juſt claim to the crown; 
„that it was abſolutely throwing men and money 
* away to no purpoſe; that he had ſo ſtrong a par- 
* ty in the Kingdom, encouraged and ſupported by 
* a powerful army, that he would infallibſy bear 
* down all oppoſition before him; that it would be 
* a wrong meaſure to irritate him ſtill more againſt 
* the Catholics, by ſiding with his enemies, as he 
% would be acknowledged in ſpite of them, and 
* acting unlike a wiſe, man, to run the hazard of 
* lofing when there was nothing to win.“ What- 
ever were his reaſons, the inſtances of the league 
made fo little impreſſion upon him, that he only 
furniſhed them with 50,0co crowns, and that with 
a very ill will. Some thought that his backward- 
neſs to ſend them any aſſiſtance proceeded from the 
great eſteem he had conceived for the K. of Navarre, 
ever ſince he cauſed his proteſts to be ſtuck up at 
the Vatican. The generoſity and ſpirit of that acti- 
on, followed by many other demonſtrations of his 
courage and noble reſolution, made Sixtus think hun 
worthy of a crown, and that he ought not in juſtice 
to oppoſe him in the means he took to get poſſeſſi- 
on of it; for when any body ſpoke of him, he uſed 
to ſay, © his head was made on purpoſe for a 

crown.” | 

The K. of Spain was exceedingly diſguſted that 
the pope would neither do any thing to aihſt the 
league, nor excommunicate the princes and pre- 
lates that adhered to the K. of Nuvarre. This 
occaſioned an infinite number of livels and paſqui- 
nades, in which Sixtus was ſeverely retiected upon, 
and even treated as an Heretic. Olivarez was or- 
dered to proteſt -againſt his proceedings, and accule 
him of breaking his word: which he did in the con- 
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ſiſtory. But he eaſily juſtified himſelf to the car- 
dinals, and acquainted them with the reafons of his 

conduct, in regard to the affairs of France; and 

fome of them interfering, prevented the proteſt 

from being made public. + 

In the mean time an account arrived at Rome 

(which was not a little exaggerated by the Spaniards) 

that not only the league, but almoſt all the king- 

dom, had acknowledged the cardinal of Bourbon as 
king, by the name of Charles the tenth, and that 
the affairs of the king of Navarre were deſperate. 

This determined Sixtus to ſend a legate into France, 

that he might ſeem to have a hand in fo great a 

revolution, to uſe all poſſible means to unite the 

ſubjects of that kingdom in their fidelity and obe- 
dience to this new king, for whoſe releaſe he had 
laboured with ſo much diligence, as he thought it 
was a point that nearly concerned the honour and 
intereſts, not only of the Sacred College, but the 
Holy See itſelf. | 
For a legation of ſuch conſequence, he choſe 

Henry Caietan, a perſon of very illuſtrious birth, 
10 and conſummate experience in ſtate affairs. There 
0 were ſeveral other prelates appointed to attend him 
. in this negociation, all men of great addreſs in ſuch 
matters; amongſt them were Lorenzo Bianchetti, and 
Philip Lega, afterwards cardinals; Mark Anthon) 
Mocenigo, biſhop of Ceneda, who was a great favour- 
ite with the pope, and had been often employed by 
him as nuncio in foreign courts; Francis Panigarolo, 
a celebrated preacher, and Robert Bellarmine, 4 
Jeſuit, one of the moſt learned men of the age. He 

furniſhed him with letters of exchange for 100,000 
15 crowns [7] upon the bankers of Lyons, with orders 
"a to lay out this money in ſuch a manner as he thought 
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moſt neceſſary for the honour of the H. See, and par- 
ticularly to procure the liberty of cardinal Bourbon. 
But his zeal began to abate, and he was ſtrangely 
embarraſſed when he received certain advice from the 
duke of Luxembourg, that the K. of Navarre was 
declared true and lawful heir to the crown, with a 
particular account of this important event; and that 
the nobility of France had deputed him to come and 
acquaint his Holinefs. with the reaſons that moved 
that illuſtrious body to -acknowledge him; and to 
| beſeech him, as the common father of all Chriſtians, 
to contribute his endeavours, to eſtabliſh a firm and 
laſting peace amongſt his children. By this he per- 
ceived he had been impoſed upon by the deputies 
of the league, who aſſured him, That the great- 
** eft part of the nation had declared againit the 
„K. of Navarre, and that he was only followed 
„by ſome few people of deſperate fortunes.” Up- 
on which he ſent word to the duke of Luxembourg, 
that he ſhould be glad if he would come to Rome 
(which he did ſoon after) and wrote at the ſame 
itime, to the nobility that were in the king's army, 
in terms of the greateſt affection, conjuring them, 
to continue ſteady in the Catholic faith; pro- 
** teſting that he had no other view or intereſt in 
{ending a legate, than to procure them a king 
of the ſame Religion with them and their anceſ- 
tors; that he was indifterent about the perſon, 
provided he was not a Heretic, or one whom he 
could not acknowledge as a fon of the church; 
that if they would take care of that, they might 
appoint whom they thought proper, and he would 
willingly conſent to their choice; and giving them 
his benediction, he wiſhed them all manner of 
happineſs and proſperity.” 
Thele letters were ſhewn to the K. of Net 
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who perceived from thence that Sixtus had no par- 
ticular exception to him: When he read them, he 
imiled, and ſaid, The pope was a very great man; 
** and that he would turn Catholic, if it was only 


to have the honour of being one of his ſons.” 


The deputies of the league being informed of 
what had paſſed, were very urgent with the pope to 
ſend away the legate immediately, alledging, 
That theſe reports were artfully propagated by 
© the K. of Navarre, to amuſe his Holineſs, and 
*© to gain time, which would be of the utmoſt ſer— 
“vice to his affairs.” Sixtus, that he might in ſome 
meaſure ſeem to comply with them, and free him- 
ſelf from their importunities, ordered Caietan to ſet 
ear for France as ſoon as poſſible, but with very dif- 
ferent inſtructions from what he had given him be- 
fore ; For as he had then enjoined him to uſe his ut- 
moſt efforts to confirm the election of cardinal Bour- 


bon, and procure his liberty, he now commanded 


him to make it his chief care to reunite the Ca- 
tholics in the election of a king of their own 
communion, and ſuch a one as would be agreea- 
bie to the nation in general, without ſpecifying any 
perſon ; enjoining him not to declare openly, upon 


any account, againtſt he K. of Navarre, as long as 


there was any hope of his return to the R. Catho- 
hie religion; bur if that prince ſhould ſhew any 
ligns of converſion, then publicly to eſpouſe his 
intereſt, 
The legate, however, was not very punctual in 
obeying theſe orders: The Spaniards had ſo entire) 
got. poſſeſſion of him, that upon his arrival at Paris, 
he immediately joined himſelf to the league, and 
declared againſt the K. of Navarre; which fo pro- 
voked the Pope, that he inſtantly countermanded his 
letters of credit upon the merchants of Lyons, and, 
by that means, put it out of his power to do the 
league much ſervice, eſpecially as he further made 


it known, that he did by no means approve of bis 
conduc 
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conduct [8]. On the other hand, the K. of Navarre 


complained bitterly of the legate to the biſhop of 


Ceneda, who came to propoſe a truce to him; and 


lad, He ſhewed more regard to the intereſts of 


cc 


Spain, than of the true religion; that he had as 
much reaſon to be offended at his behaviour, as 
to acknowledge the favourable intentions of his 
Holineſs ; that it ſeemed very ſtrange to him, that, 
contrary to the duty of a legate, he began with 
giving manifeſt demonſtrations of partiality, by 
taking up his reſidence at Paris which city the 
league had made their head quarters; that as 
he repreſented the common father of all Chriſtians, 
he ſhould have choſen a neutral place, to avoid 
all ſuſpicion and obloquy, and that he might the 
better take proper meaſures to eſtabliſh peace, the 
great end for which he was ſent by his Holineſs in- 
to that kingdom.” | 
The ſenate of Venice had deliberated fome time 
whether they ſhould ſuffer their ambaſſador to con- 
tinue in France with the K. of Navarre, as it would 
be, in effect, to acknowledge him in lawful poſſeſſi- 
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cc 


on of the crown; and having weighed the matter 


with that prudence and maturity of judgment, which 
they obſerve in their actions, were of opinion it 
would be more for the advantage of Chriſtendom in 
general, that the kingdom ſhould remain in poſſeſ- 
non of the lawful heir, than be diſmembered or 
parcelled out betwixt the league and the Spaniards, 


or given to ſome foreign prince. Beſides the K. of 


Navarre being acknowledged by the greateſt part of 


8] Ibi rex literas a Lucemburgo, qui Romæ erat, accepit, 
quibus certior fiebat de Pontificis voluntate, multum a ſœde- 
ratis alienat&, ut qui, de rebus noſtris per ipſum Lucemburgum in- 
tructior promiſſa auxilia ſumminiſtrare prorſus recuſaret, et Caie- 
tano legato graviter ſuccenſeret, quod factioſis in urbe ſe ad- 
Junxiffet, et non potius, ſicuti juſſus erat, cum Carolo Vindoci- 
10, et Philippo Lenoncutio, Cardinalibus, qui regias partes ſe- 
quebantur, concilia communicaſſct. Yun. lib. xcviii. 
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tumacious Heretic, and a rebel, and had been 
excommunicated by the pope. But the ſenate, who 


© the ſpiritual power or authority of the H. See.“ 


560 THE LIFE OF Boo X. 
the French nobility, in whom the ſtrength of that 


himſelf in the throne, in fpight of all the endea- 
vours of his enemies to the contrary. Theſe rea- 
ſons determined the republic to let their -ambaſk- 
dor remain with the K. Navarre, as K. of France, 
with orders to make him a tender of all the aſſiſtance 
they had at any time given to his predeceſſors, in 
their greateſt and moſt preſſing neceſſities. 

Henry the great (as he was afterwards called) ſpoke 
of theſe good offices of the Venetians with the high- 
eſt gratitude, and remembered them to the laſt day 
of his life: As ſeveral other ſtates and princes ſoon 
followed their example, and acknowledged him for 
the true and lawful K. of France. 

erome Mattenci, who was then nuncio at Venice, 
and the Spaniſh ambaſlador, made loud complaints, 
in full ſenate, that the republic had acknoy- 
ledged a perſon for K. of France, who was a con- 


knew how Sixtus ſtood affected to him, anſwered 
That they did not pretend to determine con- 
“ cerning matters of faith, that properly belonging 
** to no body but his holineſs; but as they were 
fully convinced that Henry of Bourbon was truc 
© heir to the crown of France, they were obliged to 
„ treat with him about ſome temporal affairs, in 
„ which both France and the republic were mi 
* tually concerned, without any deſign to prejudic: 


| The nuncio was highly diffatisfied with this al- 
ſwer; and having made ſome proteſts, left Venice in 
great haſte, and came poſt to Rome, thinking be 
had acted in a manner that would be very agrees 
ble to the pope; but found himſelf erievouſly di 


appointed at his arrival; for his holineſs would a 


Py 


1 
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ſo much as admit him to an audience, but com- 
manded him to mount the ſame horſe, and return 
inſtantly to Venice, Which he was obliged to com- 
ply with, to his great mortification, and the infinite 
laughter of the Venetians. 

It was commonly reported at that time, that 
there was a ſecret correſpondence betwixt the 
ſenate and, the pope ; and that their ambaſſador at 
Rome had privately conſulted him about acknow- 
ledging the K. of Navarre, before they publicly 
deliberated upon it; who perceiving how well he 
was diſpoſed towards that prince, acquainted the 
ſenate with, it, which was the reaſon of their acting 
as they did. It is certain that Henry IV, in a great 
meaſure, owed his eſtabliſhment upon the throne of 
France to Sixtus. For if he had openly declared a- 
gainſt him, and ſupported the intereſts of the league, 
they would have acted with as much vigour as ever, 
and the republic of Venice would hardly have been 
ſo forward to acknowledge him. Many other ſtates 
could not well tell which fide to favour, as they did 
not know with any certainty, what part the pope 
intended to act; tho' it is paſt doubt that he was 
lecretly inclined to favour the juſt and generous at- 
tempts of Henry. But when they ſaw ſo ſage and 
powerful a body as the Venetian ſenate take this ſtep, 
it ſoon determined them; and as it added great 
ſtrength and reputation to the K. of Navarre's 
cauſe, it of conſequence proportionably diminiſhed 
the power and credit of the league. King Henry 
wrote letters to the ſenate with his own hand, in 
which he thanked them for fo ſignal a piece of ſer- 
vice, in the moſt reſpectful terms; and ordered his 
ambaſſador at Venice to aſſure them of his perpetual 
eſteem and regard. The D. of Luxembourg [poke 
in the fame ſtrain to the pope, and ſaid, ** That 
the king his maſter would ever remember his 
good offices, as he had ſhewn himſelf truly wor- 


thy of the name of a good ſhepherd.“ 
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Of all the ambaſſadors that reſided at Rome, 
there was not any that had been ſo often and ſo 
remarkably affronted by the pope, as count Oliv 
rez; yet nobody ſpoke with more freedom and bold- 
neſs, tho' he was ſometimes obliged to lower his 
topſails a little, when Sixtus was in his franiic 
moods. Towards the latter end of this year, he 
happened unjuckily, to have two or three - diſputes 
with his Holineſs, in which he was treated by him 
in ſuch a manner as perhaps no ambaſſador ever 
was before or ſince his time [9]. 

The firſt diſlike he took to him, was for ſo con- 
ſtantly teazing him to ſend aſſiſtance to the league, 
which he was very unwilling to have done, but 
was, in the end, compelled to it, by his everlaſting 
importunities (and to make ſome ſhew of zeal for 

the R. C. Religion) which he could never forgive, 
and was reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of re- 
venge that offered. | 

He had cauſed the vulgate Latin edition of the 
bible to be publiſhed the laſt year, which occaſioned 
a good deal of clamour in the world ; but nothing 
like what there was this year, upon his printing an 
Italian verſion of it. This ſet all the Roman Cathc 
lic part of Chriſtendom in an uproar. Count Oliv: 
rez, and ſome of the cardinals, ventured to ex poſti- 
late with him pretty freely upon it, and faid, lt 
was a ſcandalous, as well as a dangerous thing, 
and bordered very nearly upon hereſy.” But 
he treated them with contempt, and only faid, 
* We do it for the benefit of you that don't oy 

| is * ſtan 


[9] Non mediocriter regis animum recrearunt literæ ad Caie- 
tanum a Roma ſcriptæ, quibus ſignificabatur, Comitem Olivaren 
Philippi Oratorem cum Pontifice, magra verborum acerbitate, 
contendifſe, ut Lucemburgum a ſe dimitteret, et proceres alio 
que omnes, qui pro rege militabant, diris devoveret; 
alioqui fore ut deinceps Philippus minime ipſum pro Por 
tifice colituros fit: Pontificem autem, hominis arrogantiam N01 
ferentem, congregatione cardinalium faQi de ipſo Olivare he. 
wa pellendo deliberafſe, parumque rem ab exitu abfuiſſe. Th 
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„ ſtand Latin.” The moſt zealous of the cardinals 
wrote to the K. of Spain, intreating him, To 
„ interpoſe and think of ſome remedy for this evil, 
* as he was more intereſted in it than any one elſe, 
„with regard to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
„and the duchy of Milan; for if the bible ſhould 


* come to be publicly read there, in the vulgar 


„tongue, it might raiſe ſcruples and uneaſineſſes in 
40 
© one of the firſt principles of heretics, to read 
the ſcriptures in the common tongue.” : 
Philip, who was a furious bigot, ordered his am- 
bafſador, To uſe his utmoſt endeavours with the 
** pope, to ſuppreſs this edition, as it would give 
infinite offence; and ſaid, if he did not, he ſhould 
be obliged to make uſe of ſuch means to prevent 
its being read in his kingdoms, as his zeal for 
true religion ſuggeſted. and the Almighty had 
put in his hands.“ Olivarez, having received 
theſe orders, immediately demanded an audience of 
the Pope, and repreſented to him with much warmth, 
How diſagreeable this new verſion was to his 
% maſter, and what ſcandal it gave to his whole 
court.“ Sixtus ſuffered him to harangue, with 
W great vehemence, for above an hour, and when he 
Vas come to the end of his career, made no an- 
fer. Upon which the count ſaid, Won't your 
= Holineſs be pleaſed to let me know your thoughts 


0 


cc 


o have you thrown out of the window, to teach 
other people how to behave when they addreſs 
= thcmiclves to the pontiff.“ And immediately with- 
WT cw into another apartment. | 
= {le poor ambaſſador, who was ſufficiently ac- 
Wy quainted with the temper of Sixtus, made haſte out 
he Vatican, expecting he would have been as 
od as his word; and when he got home, and 
ad recovered his ſpirits a little, ſaid, © Thank 
cd, I have had a great eſcape to day.” 
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Some authors have ventured to aſſert that Sixtus 
never publiſhed any ſuch edition; which is moſt no- 
toriouſly falſe, as may eaſily be proved, not only 
from the authentic -teſtimony of 'many writers of 
that time, but from ſeveral copies that are now actu- 
ally to be ſeen in the grand duke of Tuſcany's l- 
brary, that of St. Lawrence, the Ambroſian at Milan 
[10], not to mention two in the public library 
at Geneva, and ſeveral others. Philip Brietius, a 
learned Jeſuit, ſays, in the 247th page of the ſe— 
cond part of his annals, printed at Paris, in the 
year 1663, Inter hæc mortuus eſt Rome Sixtus 
V. editis bibliis facris in lingua Italica, que tan- 
tum negotii nobis exhibuerunt ; quibus et pix- 
© fixerat bullam, quam revera bullam non fuilie, 
© poſtea compertum eſt, nec adhibitos in confilium 
„ peritos viros, ut perperam in <a ipſe profitebatur, 
„NC. Sed cum huic contradicere audebat nemo, 
© et fertur Hiſpanico legato conſtantius refiſtent 
* perniciem paraiſe.” And beſides the common re- 
port that was in every body's mouth at Rome, [ 
remember myſelf to have ſeen in a manuſcript, 
giving an account of the tranſactions of thoſe times, 
that the cardinal of Toledo who moſt violently op- 
poſed this meaſure, when he found the pope re- 
ſolved to perſiſt in it, contrary to the advice of the 
wiſeſt and moſt learned cardinals, as well as the 
repeated inſtances of count Olivarez, ſaid, © How 
* has God abandoned his church! may he be 
* pleaſed to deliver us ſoon from this wicked pope.” 

The K. of Spain, thinking himſelf highly affront 
ed by the ill uſage and contempt ſhewn to his anr 
baſſador, by his unwillingneſs to affiſt the league, 


by his countenancing the K. of Navarre, and hi 5 
party, by the publication of the bible in the Italian g 
tongue, contrary to his remonſtrances, by the lite a 


care he took to ſupport the Catholic intereſts in 


{10] Founded by Ambroſe, bifhop of that place, a very good 
man, who went by the name of door Mellifluus, upon the ic 
count of his great eloquence. 


England 
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England, and the deſigns which he knew he har- 
bourcd upon the kingdom of Naples; notwithſtand- 
ing kis great zeal for religion, and the reſpect he 
had always profeſſed for the H. See, called together 
his council of conſcience, and demanded of them, 
* What methods were moſt proper to be taken with 
* ſuch a pope? They told his majeſty, ** That 
he both might and ought in conſcience to convoke 
a general council in his dominions, firſt ac- 
quainting the pope with his deſign, and (if he 
oppoſed it) to cite him to appear before it, where 
* he would certainly be depoſed, and another elect- 
"ed, as he had preſumed, on his own head, to do 
things that approached very near to hereſy.” 

When they had delivered this as their opinion, 
the king ordered letters to be written to his ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, to conſult the cardinal of Toledo 
(whom he looked upon as a faint) with all the o- 
ther cardinals that were moſt zealous for the ho- 
nour of the Spaniſh nation, and commanded him, 
it they approved of it, to take the opportunity of 
{ome ſolemn feſtival {where the pope ſhould be pre- 
ſent) to notify to him in public “ his reſolution of 
** aſſembling ſuch a council at Sevil, to conſider 
what was fitteſt to be done for the ſervice of God, 
and the glory of his holy religion, ſince he took 
upon him to do every thing without the advice, 
and often contrary to the opinion of his conſi- 
' ſtory, and had prepoſterouſly cauſed a bible to 
be publiſhed that had given offence to all Chri- 
'* Nendom.” | | 

Tho” Olivarez had already received ſufficient proof 
of the roughneſs of the pope's diſpoſition, and was 
pretty well aſſured he would not ſuffer his authority 
to be called in queſtion; yet, in obedience to his 
maſter's commands, he prepared a writing, by way 
oi notification of the council, which he intended to deli- 
ver to the pope ſoon aſter, at a folemn cavalcade that 
he had appointed, upon his going to reſide, for the firſt 
ume, at the palace lately built near St. John de Lateran. 
Sixtus 
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Sixtus was informed of this by his ſpies, the night 
before it was to be put into execution, and of the 
time and place where the writings was to be preſent- 
ed to him; upon which he ſent in all haſte for the 
governor, and two maſters of the ceremonies, and 
underſtanding from them, that every thing was in 
readineſs for the cavalcade the next day, he told 
them, He had altered his mind as to the order 
that was to be obſerved in the proceſſion ; that it 
<* was his pleaſure they themſelves ſhould immedi- 
J ately precede his perſon, the common hangman 


„going next before them, with a halter in his hand, 


* and before him 200 of the guards, four and four; 


© and that if any perſon ſhould dare to offer a pa- 


per or writing to him, they ſhould order the 
© hangman to fall upon him that moment and ſtran- 
„ gle him, without further ceremony, tho' he were 
* an ambaſlador, cardinal, king, or emperor.” 
Theſe orders were repeated the next morning, to 


the great ſurprize of the governor, who, tho? he 


was not acquainted with the reaſons, took care how- 
ever to marſhal the cavalcade exactly as he was 
commanded. : | | 

The ambaſſador was acquainted with this diſ- 
Poſition (as it was ſuppoſed) by the pope's private 
directions, juſt as he was going out of his houſe 
to deliver the writing, and was © terrified with it, 
that he once deſigned to have left the city immedi 
ately, and retire to Naples; but his pride at laſt 
got the better of that reſolution, as he thought ſuch 
a ſtep would be a blot upon his character: For 
which reaſon he ventured to ſtay in his palace, and 
barring all the gates and doors, threw the writing 
into the fire, and went to his prayers, recommend: 
ing himſelf to God, and expecting to be ſtrangled 
as ſoon as ever the cavalcade was over: tho' we may 
take it for granted, that Sixtus only deſigned to fright- 
en him, and make him deſiſt from his undertaking. 

As the reatons of the pope's ordering ſo vile and 


ignominious a fellow as the common hangman . 
atten 
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attend at the cavalcade, in which nobody uſed to 


be ſcen but cardinals, prelates, and perſons of the 
firſt quality, were not yet made public, it occa- 
honed a great terror in the city, as they imagined 
he was going to put ſome cruel deſign in execution; 
but when his motives were known, and the peo- 


ple freed from their apprehenſions, every one highly. 


applauded his reſolution. 
Violent remedies are never to be adminiſtered, 
either in bodies natural or politic, except in 
deſperate caſes; and the ſucceſs of them depends 
* entirely upon what the Heathens called Fortune, 
and the Chriſtians Providence. It is certain the 
* appearance of rigour in a prince, rightly timed, 
has been the preſervation of many a ſtate.” And 
is very probable, that Sixtus by this ſpirited 
manner of proceeding, cruſhed a ſchiſm in the em- 


bryo, that might have long diſturbed the peace of 


Chriſtendom : For when K. Philip ſaw how difficult 
it would be to deliver the writing, that was neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, and what tumults and diſtractions 
might be occaſioned by a council, he dropped his 
delign, and thought it would be better to revenge 
himtelf upon the pope ſome other way, that might 
not be prejudicial to the church. | 
Soon after, Paſquin appeared in the dreſs of a 
courier, with a letter in his hand, directed, to 
ſignior Gigolo (that was the hangman's namg) common 
hangman of Rome, and one of his Holineſs's train; 
alluding to the ſtation he was in at the cavalcade. 
When the ſtorm was pretty well blown over, 
count Olivarez called ſeveral of the Spaniſh cardinals 
together, to conſult what was proper to be done in 
an affair, wherein not only his own reputation, but 
that of his maſter was ſo highly concerned ; after 
much deliberation it was thought the beſt way, to 
2h take no notice, and pretend not to be informed of 
g it, as the pope had only given his orders to the go- 
vernor in general terms, without ſpecifying any per- 
* Machiavel, 
ſon ; 
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** ſon; for by taking upon himſelf to reſent an affront 


E Rar was not offered to any body in particular, he 
_ © would involve himſelf in freſh quarrels with the pope, 


and make two evils of one; that it was therefore 
more prudent to put it h, for the preſent, however, 


and go to court witu the fame. freedom as. 


"min 


Not much unlike this was his behaviour to the 
marquis Polagni, ambaſſador from Alphonſo, duke 


of Ferrara; tho' he was much eſteemed by the pope 


upon the account of his great learning. lt hap- 
pened that this prince had ſome diſpute with the 
pope about the right to a village upon his frontiers, 


which (as the lawyers pretended to have found out) 
did not belong to the duke but to the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate, as part of a dependance upon Bologna; up- 


on which the pope took poſſeſſion of it immedaately, 


without any ceremony or formahty. 
'This occalioned the duke to repreſent to is Ho- 


lineſs, by his ambaſſador, the manifeſt injuſtice 


that was done to him, with the reaſons upon which 
he founded his title to the place in diſpute; which 
he endeavoured to do, and at the ſame time to 
preſent ſeveral writings and memorials to him, 
drawn up by lawyers, relating to the affair. But 
Sixtus, to ſtrengthen his poſſeſſion by length of time, 
would not admit him to an audience, putting hm 
off from day to day, with various excuſes : Till at 
laſt the ambaſſador grew ſo impatient, that he went 
one day into the pope's ante-chamber, and proteſted 
** he would not ſtir from thence till he had ob- 


' tained an audience.” 


When Sixtus was informed of this, he: ſent tim 
word. That if he did not get out of the palace in 
wy half an hour, he would have him thrown headlong 
© out of a window ; and if he did not leave the ct) 
« In two days, he ſhould be ſet upon the back of an 


as and whipped out of it.” Upon v hich the 
| a mbaflador, 
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ambaſſador, who had heard ſome of his Holineſs's feats 
of this kind, ſoon altered his reſolution of ſtay ing in the 
ante-chamber; and made what haſte he could out of 
Rome. This was all the ſatisfaction the duke was ever 
able to obtain; for the pope kept poſſeſſion of the place, 
and united it to his dominions. a 

We ſhall here recite ſome other particulars which 
happ-ned this year, that may ſerve to give us a further 
idea of his humour and government. 

He had appointed one Marcus Octavius, a Bolog- 
neſe, ſecretary. to his nephew cardinal Montalto. 
This perſon had reſided in Rome above 20 years and 
been in ſeveral employments during the reigns of 


Pius V. and Gregory XIII. in all which he had behaved 


with great prudence and fidelity ; and as he had much 
experience in worldly affairs, and was of a mature 
age (being about 57 years old) the pope thought he 
might be very uſeful to his nephew; for which rea- 
ſon, and to induce him to ſerve him the more aſſidu- 
outly, he had him ordained and gave him a good ca- 
nonry, with other handſome appointments. In a 
ſhort time he obtained fo high a degree of confidence, 
both with Sixtus and his nephew, that he was often 


entruſted to carry meſſages concerning things of the 


gicateſt importance, from one to the other, when ei- 
ther of them was indiſpoſed, or any thing happened 
that prevented their coming together. Now as Sixtus 
had really a deſign upon Naples, and was making ſe- 
cret preparations for it, he wanted to eſtabliſh an in- 
tereſt in that kingdom ; for which purpoſe he em- 
ployed Octavius, of whoſe fidelity he had the higheſt 
opinion, to invite ſome Neapolitan gentlemen, of good 
families, to come and live in the eccleſiaſtical domini- 
ons, with a promiſe of honourable and profitable em- 
ployments; that he might by their means, acquaint 
himſelf with the ſtate and affections of the Neapolitans, 
and draw over their relations to his intereſts. But theſe 
practices coming to the knowledge of. count Olivarez, 
he complained of them to cardinal Montalto ; from 
whence both the pope and he, concluding that Octa- 
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vius had betrayed them, as they had not truſted any 


other perſon with the ſecret, Sixtus was determined 10 
puniſh him in the ſevereſt manner; but was a little 


perplexed how to proceed, as there was no evidence 


ſufficient to put him to the torture, and bare ſuſpicion 
was not enough to juſtify the impriſonment of one in 
holy orders: he condemned him however to the gallies; 
but his nephew, who had a great aftection for the man, 
prevailed upon him, fome time after, to mitigate his 
puniſhment ; and he contented himſelf with depii- 
ving him of his benefice, and baniſhing him for ever 
from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate without any form of pro- 
ceſs. | 
As every body thought Octavius was in the high 


road to preferment, and would ſoon be made a bi- 


ſhop, if not a cardinal, they were ſtrangely ſurprized 
at this ſudden diſgrace : The puniſhment was heavy 


and viſthble; but nobody knew his crime, ſome ſuſ- 


pecting one thing, ſome another: And indeed after 
all it is not improbable that Octavius was innocent, 
and that Olivarez had no other reaſon but ſuſpicion to 
ground his complaint upon. However it was, the poor 
man was ſo affected with it, that not being admitted 
to juſtify himſelf, he left Rome to go to his own coun- 


try, and arriving at Loretto, died there at an inn, about 


three days after. | 

No leſs remarkable and ſevere was the deſtiny of 
Camillus Lana, majordomo to cardinal Montalto: 
He had been promiſed the firſt canonry that became 
yacant in the church of St. Maria Maggiore, in heu 
of a biſhopric, which he had refuſed ; and was taik- 
ing one day with the chamberlain of an old canon 
belonging to that church, who was brother to a per 
fon that had married his niece : Amongſt other things 
that paſſed in converſation, Lana aiked him, How 
e his maſter did?” The ſervant anſwered, © Pretty 
* well conſidering he was 7o years of age: Upon 
which Lana ſaid in a jocoſe manner, Could not 


“ you give him a doſe, do you think, and fend him 
| Ek, into 
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© into another world, to do a friend and a relation of 
„yours a ſervice? The chamberlain anſwered, in 


the ſame manner, Such a thing may be done; 


there's no impoſſibiliy in it.“ It happened very 


unfortunately for both, that this diſcourſe was over- 


heard, thro' a hole in the wainſcot, by a domeſtic 
of the ſame cardinal, who owing Lana a grudge, and 
thinking this a good opportunity to take his revenge, 
went immediately to the governors and related this 
converſation to him, with ſome additions not at all to 
Lana's advantage. 

The governor could not tell how to proceed in the 


affair: It appeared to him only a piece of common 


chat, Ioquendi gratia; but then he knew the boiſter- 
vous temper of Sixtus, and was afraid, when he came 
to be acquainted that he was informed of it, and had 
not communicated it to him, he would fly into one of 
his paſſions, and perhaps turn him out of his office; 
for which reaſon he went and told him the whole ; re- 
preſenting it as“ an idle trifling ſtory, and not worth 
notice if it was true.“ 

Whilſt the governor was making this report to the 
pope, cardinal Montalto came in, and not knowing 
any thing of the matter, ſeemed ſurprized at it, but 
much more ſo, when he heard his uncle order the go- 
vernor to ſend Lana, the chamberlain, and Coccia the 
Informer, inſtantly to priſon ; and though both the car- 
dinal and the governor endeavoured all they could to 


diſſuade him from it, it had no effect: He anſwered, 


Such converſations are of dangerous conſequence, 
& : . . 

and may do a great deal of miſchief, if they are not 
* diſcouraged in time by an exemplary ſeverity ; we 
i command you therefore, to impriſon, examine and 
proceed againſt them directly.“ They were accord- 
ingly, all three carried to priſon the ſame day, without 
knowing the reaſon of it; eſpecially the two firſt, who 
had quite forgot a thing that had been ſpoke only for 
the ſake of a little converſation. When they were ex- 


amined ſeparately, they readily confeſſed they had ſpoke 
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the words that were laid to their charge, proteſting, it 
was without the leaſt intention to prejudice any. body, 
But Sixtus would not admit of ſuch excuſes, and had 
them all condemned to the gallies; Lana and the 
chamberlain for the converſation above mentioned, 
which he ſaid muſt proceed from ſome wicked deſign; 
and the other becauſe his information was not on- 
ing to any zeal or regard for juſtice, and the public 
good, but out of private pique, and a deſire to revenge 
himſeif upon Lana, who a few days before had given 
him a box on the ear. He ordered them, however, to 
be ſet at liberty, after they had been in the gallies about 
a month. 1D | 
| The next inſtance of his ſeverity was in the caſe of 
a poor barber, who happening to have a quarrel with 
another man in the ſtreet, after having called him 
many reproachful names, ſhook his fiſt at him in a 
threatning manner, and ſaid, if ever you come 
under my hands, I'll do your buſineſs for you.” 
This being reported to Sixtus by one of his ſpies, he 
ordered him to be immediately ſent to priſon, and 4 
proceſs commenced againſt him. But hearing no more 
of it for ſome days, he ſent for the governor, and 
aſking him the reaſon of it, the governor anſwered, 
* He did not know how he could be puniſhed for a feu 
* indiſcreet words ſpoken in a paſſion; that according 
to the forms of the law, he ought to be ſet at liber- 
* ty; and thought the impriſonmet he had ſuffered was 
© ſufficient puniſhment.” 3 
When the pope heard him mention the ſetting him 
at liberty, he flew into a moſt violent paſſion; and 
looking at the governor, as if he would tear him in 
pieces, ſaid, © Pray, fir, what fort of juſtice is this! 
* Don't you know that a barber's threatning to cut 
%a man's throat is a very great crime? But we ſhall 
endeavour to prevent ſuch things for the future, Þ) 
making an example of him. It is our pleaſure that 
he be ſoundly whipped in the preſence of all the 
„ barbers of the city, and then ſent to the gallies for 
three years.” 05 
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On the day appointed for this piece of diſcipline, the 
governor ordered all the barbers in Rome to appear, 
with their apprentices (on penalty of being fined 100 
crowns, and baniſhed the city) in a large area called 
the Piazza del Compidoglio, where they were to ſtand 
in two rows, through which he was to be whipped three 
times. This was accordingly performed, in the fight 
of an infinite concouriè of people, who were drawn to- 
gether by the novelty of the ſpeQtacle. But at the 
earneſt ſolicitation of ſeveral magiſtrates and perſons of 
great diſtinction, be was ſo merciful as to excuſe him 
from the going to the gallies. 

The next day he publiſhed an edict, by ſound of 
trumpet, as uſual, forbidding every one on pain of 
whipping and the gallies, to make uſe of ſuch threats, 
as the nature of their profeſſion or occupation fur- 


niſhed them with means of putting in execution: For 


example, a phyſician or apothecary to poiſon; a ſut- 
gon to lame by bleeding; a barber to cut one's 
throat, &c. : 

It was thought this edict would have had a good ef- 
feet, and made people of thoſe profeſſions afraid to 
commit the action, when they ſaw how ſeverely he 
puniſhed thoſe that only threatened it. But no law or 


puniſhment. is ſufficient to reſtrain the ſons of men, when 


their hearts are fully ſet in them to do evil. 

John Baptiſt Marcheſini, a very rich citizen of Rome, 
had been married ſeveral years without having any 
children; and his eſtate, for want of ſons, was to de- 
icend to a nephew, who was a phyſician, of good re- 
putation, and of the fame name. It happened that 
Marchefini's wife was taken dangerouſly ill, and the 
phy ſician fearing if ſhe died his uncle might marry 


gain, and have children, which would diſappoint him 


of the eſtate, applied to an apothecary whoſe name was 


Marcus Vita, his intimate friend and acquaintance, and 
R 


offered him 200 crowns to give his uncle, who was ill 
bed of the cholic ſome- medicines that he ſhould pre- 
| ſcribe. 
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ſcribe. The apothecary readily accepted the offer, 
and promiſed to do it as ſoon as poſſible. But when 
Providence is diſpoſed to fave or deſtroy, it often 
makes uſe of means dark and myſterious to human 
fight. The apothecary's *prentice had a miſtreſs whom 
he uſed to convey ſecretly to his chamber, whenever 
he had an opportunity ; and had concealed her one day 
in the cloſet of a room, where the phy ſician and apothe- 
cary came to talk about the poiſon, which was to be 
adminiſtered that day, in a clyſter. As ſoon as they 
were gone, the young woman, who had over-heard 
all their converſation, came out of the cloſet; and 
knowing with what rigour Sixtus treated thoſe that 


were privy to the crimes of others, and did not. reveal 


them, went directly to the Vatican, and gave him an 
account of the whole. 

As there was no time to be loſt, he immediately 
ſent for the governor, and ordered him to arreſt the 
phyſician, apothecary, and apprentice, and fend them 
to priſon, which was done without delay. The young 
woman was likewiſe ſecured, that ſhe might be an evi- 
dence if there was occaſion. When Sixtus heard they 
were in prifon, he told the governor, ** That the in- 
* tention to do evil was as great a crime as actually 
© committing it, and that the will ought to be taken for 
„ the deed; that if theſe wretches had not been pre- 
* vented they had before that time executed their 
* wicked deſign ; that with regard to them, Marcheſini 
© ought to be looked upon as actually dead, and their 
"3 attempt to poiſon him fully accompliſhed ; that there 
could not well be conceived a crime of a deeper dye, 
* or a greater contempt manifeſted of the edict, pub- 
* liſhed but a few days before; that he had a fine op- 
„ portunity of ſhewing a ſtrict regard to juſtice, of 
© tignalizing himſelf, and doing an honour to his pon- 
n nhcat,” 

_ Theſe hints were perfectly underſtood by the g0- 
vernor, who immediately ſent for the parties, to be 


examined by himſelf, where the young woman con- 
firmed 
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firmed what ſhe had before depoſed, in the preſence 
of the phyſician and the apothecary ; and the *prentice 
conſeſied he had concealed her in that cloſet ; that he 
ſaw, them go into the room next to it, and ſtay there 
about half an hour, with the door ſhut contrary to 
cuſtom. After this examination they were both ſet 
at liberty ; the ſhop and principal rooms, both in the 
phy fician's and apothecary's houſe, locked up, with 
ſcals upon the doors, and centinels placed to prevent 
any thing being taken out of them. As this is never 
done but in crimes of the higheſt nature, or where 
the inquiſition is concerned, it occaſioned much ſpe- 
culation amongſt the people, who were yet ignorant 
of the cauſe. The phyſician and apothecary being 
{eparately examined poſitively denied what was laid to 
their charge ; infiſting that no regard ought to be had 
to what was depoſed by a woman of her character. 
Upon this, the torture being ordered, the apothecary 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſtripped and bound ; but when 
he faw they were in earneſt, he confeſſed the whole. 
The phyſician ſtill continued to deny it, and bore the 
torture half an hour; at laſt, not being able to ſupport 
it any longer he likewiſe confeſſed. "0 
They had agreed, it ſeems, to give him a poi- 


preſcription in the apothecary's ſhop, to ſtop peo- 
ple's mouths, in cafe there ſhould be any talk or ſuſ- 
picion of foul play after his death, and were prepar- 
ng it at the time they were taken up. When the 
governor made a report of this to Sixtus, he ſaid, 
# The delinquents have done well to exonerate their 
„ confciences, by the confeſſion of ſo henious a crime; 
= now remains that you worthily diſcharge your 
= duty, by paſſing a proper ſentence upon them: It 
high time that ſatisfaction be made to our laws.” 
be judges were of opinion, when it came before 
W tim, that they could not with. a ſafe conſcience” paſs 
ſentence of death upon them, as there had been no 
life Joſt, nor their deſign actually accompliſhed ; and 
| 4, _ thought 
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thought condemning them to the gallies for ten years, 
was a puniſhment ſufficiently rigorous. But the gover- 
nor, who had been ſpoken to twice by his Holineſs, up- 
on this ſubject, told them, how neceflary it was, in 
* ſuch caſes, to accommodate themſelves to his hu- 
** mour, who did not ſeem much inclined to practice 
the ſacred leſſon, I have no pleaſure in the death of the 
** Wicked, but that he turn from his way and live; and 
and that he had already declared, the intention con- 
ſtituted the ſin; as God not only enjoined us in his 
holy commandments, not to ſteal, but not even 
much as to covet or deſire our neighbour's goods: 
© From whence it appeared, that he looked upon the 
** defign to ſteal, and the actual commiſſion of theft 
* as the ſame; ſo that theſe people had been really, 
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'* parations to put it in execution.” He ſaid ſo much 
to the judges that they altered their opinion, and con- 
demned them to be beheaded, giving their friends and 
relations time to apply for a pardon. | | 

When Sixtus heard of this he was exceeding angr), 
and ſaid, he ſuppoſed the governor and his ti 
* bunal deſigned to make a joke of him; but they 
* ſhould find themſelves miſtaken :” And gave or 
ders to have the ſentence changed into hanging and 
confiſcation of goods. Though this was a very ſever 

one, it did not occaſion ſo much murmuring as ſome 
others had done; as it. was, without doubt, a vel 
wicked deſign and worthy of death. Many of tie; 
cardinals endeavoured to get it changed for the git 
lies; but he would not conſent to it, and treated thoſ 
in a very rough manner that had ventured to aſk tha 
favour of him. They were executed ſoon after, and 
ſhewed but little remorſe for their crime, inſiſting v 
the laſt, that they ſuffered unjuſtly ; for which fer 
ſon their bodies were not permitted to be buried 
What happened afterwards occaſioned more noiſe thi 
the ſentence that was paſſed upon them. Wii 


. ** to all intents and purpoſes, guilty of poiſoning and 
murder, by forming the deſign, and making pre 
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When Marcheſini, the uncle of the phyſician that 
was hanged, firſt heard of his nephew's crime and 
condemnation; he was prodigiouſly affected with it; 
and offered 20,000 crowns to have his ſentence 
changed into that of the gallies; but Sixtus found 
means to come at the money without ſtopping the 
courſe of juſtice. 

As he was very ill of the cholic when this event 

happened, his concern for the death of his nephew, 
and the diſgrace it brought upon the family, ſo in- 
creaſed the diſtemper, that he died ſoon after, leav- 
ing above 50,000 crowns in legacies to ſeveral diffe- 
rent people. 
When Sixtus heard of his death; he pretended that 
bis effects belonged to the nephew that was hanged (as 
an eſtate in truſt) and for ſureneſs ordered the officers 
of the Apoſtolic Chamber to ſeize upon it; and keep 
poſſeſſion till that point was ſettled with the legatees; 
as it ſoon was by the Ruota, in favour of the Apoſto- 
lic Chamber. Indeed the pope, not long after this 
d:termination, ordered one half of it to be given (as 
a favour) to the legatees, which in ſome degree aba- 
ted the murmurs, of the people; who looked upon it 
as a moſt unjuſt and rapacious action. 

Whilſt Sixtus was thus induſtrious in accumulating 
W vcalth for the neceſſities of the public, he was not 
W forgetful of his own family: Nay, it is certain he 


may be numbered amongſt thoſe popes that have 


ſheun the greateſt affection and partiality to their 
WT '!-lations, as he neglected no opportunity to aggran- 
die them by riches; or honours, or noble and pow- 
erfkul alliances. | | | 

But he behaved in this, as in every thing elſe, with 
great prudence and circumſpection ; for except in the 
inftance of bringing them to Rome, and creating his 
nephew a cardinal in the firſt month of his pontifi- 
cate, he proceeded but ſlowly in conferting favours up- 
on them. His firſt endeavour was to acquire the repu- 
tation of juſt and zealous; when he faw this pretty 
well eſtabliſhed, and that he was revered and looked 
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upon with a ſort of admiration, by all the world, and 
that it was matter of aſtoniſhment to every body, 
how he raiſed money to accomplih his vaſt deſigns, 
and perform. ſuch things as. ſurpaſſed the grandeur 
and magnificence of the ancient Romans; he then be- 
gan to think of his family, and ſettled an income of 
100,000 crowns per annum, in eſtate, and ecclefial- 
tical benefices, beſides 250,000 crowns in houſes, 
rich furniture, plate and jewels, upon his nephew 
the cardinal ; heaping upon him the moſt honourable 
and lucrative employ ments in his difpoſal, as chan- 
cellor of the church, arch-prieſt of St Maria Mag- 
giore, protector of the Kingdom of Poland, &c. In 
ſhort he was not only the richeſt and moſt powerful 
cardinal of his time, but the moſt careſſed and be- 
loved; to which his princely manner of behaviour 

did not a little contribute. . 7 
After he had ſufficiently taken care of him, he 
made ſuch a proviſion for his nieces, - that they were 
envied by ladies of the greateſt families in Rome. 
They were both of a diſpoſition that would have done 
honour to the moſt exalted birth. As one of them 
was only 12, and the other but 10 years old when 
they came to Rome, his Holineſs committed them to 
the care of two noble matrons, as governeſſes, by 
whoſe example and inſtructions they learned to be- 
have themſelves in a manner that would have ſhamed 

many who were born princelles. | 
They were aſked in marriage by ſeveral of the fil 
quality, and the eldeſt, Donna Orſina, was given !9 
Mark Anthony Colonna, prince of Sonnino and Mani 
pelli, duke of Taglicoz za and Paliano, marquis of Al 
tezza, count of Albi, high conſtable of the king. 
dom of Naples, knight of the Golden Fleece, and 
grandee of Spain. The eſtates of this prince being 
much impaired by l'ving in a manner ſuitable to Ws 
quality, and. the great ſums which his father and 
grand-father, had ſpent in the ſervice of Charles V. 
and Philip II. he thought fo: accompliſhed a woman 
with the immens fortune ſhe was certain - to _ 
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would reſtore his family, which was one of the beſt 
in Italy, to its ancient ſplendor and magnificence. 
There were many. other advantages likely to ac- 
crue from this match, which made him deſire it the 
more eagerly. It was no leſs agreeable to Sixtus, up- 
on account of the great honour it reflected upon his 


family, the ſupport and protection they might ex- 


pect from an alliance with a houſe of ſo great credit 
and authority, not only in Italy but in Spain, and in- 
deed all over Europe, as it likewiſe furniſned him with 
an opportunity of ſhewing his gratitude to a family, 
which, as he acknowledged, had conferred many great 
obligations upon him. The pope gave her for dower 
100,000. crowns, beſides 2000 piſtoles to defray the 
expence of the wedding. The cardinal and her 
mother each 10,000, her brother 6000. When he 
gave them his benediction, he could ſcarce refrain 
from ſhedding tears of joy. The nuptials were gele- 
brated with a royal pomp and magnificence, in the 
preſence of ſixteen cardinals, ſix ambailadors, an 
infinite number of nobility, and perſons of the high- 
eit diſtinction. Beſides balls, matquerades, bonfires, 
i luminations, and other demonſtrations of joy thro? 
the whole city, upon this occaſion, the conduits were 
made to run with wine for eight days. | 

The K. of Spain, either out of compliment to Colon- 
na, as his high conſtable of Naples, or to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with Sixtus, ſent the bride a jewel worth 8000 
crowns, . 

Beſides the large dower which the pope had already 
given her, he made her huſhand a preſent of the 
Jus patronatũs of ſeveral abbies, and aboliſhed, by a 
ipecial bull, the cuſtom of ſolemnly excommunica- 
ng {11] that family every Holy Thurſday, which had 
prevailed ever fince the time of Boniface VIII; a cir- 


cumſtance of great honour, which they were never 


able to obiain before (tho' they had often! earneſtly 
lolicited it) notwithſtanding the many ſignal ſervices 
cy had done to the crown of Spain, the empire, 
che church, the H. See, and all Chrifiendom. 

[11] I cannot find any clear account of this matter- 
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580 THE LIFE OF Book X. 
That he might likewiſe be in a capacity to pay his 
debts, which were large and numerous, and buy ſuch 
eſtates and lordſhips as lay convenient for him, he 
lent him 400,000 crowns out of the Apoſtolic 
Chamber, for ten years, without intereſt. Certain it 
is, that this match preſerved the family of Colonna 
from abſolute ruin and deſtruction. „ 

As he had ſucceeded fo well in marrying one of 
his. nieces, he thought he had as much reaſon to 
hope he might diſpoſe of the other, whoſe name was 
Flavia, in a manner equally advantageous ; eſpecially 
as it was an honour aſpired to by many of the prin- 
cipal nobility. The only difficulty reſulting from the 
number of ſuitors. Gregory Buon Compagnon, duke 
of Sora, nephew to Gregory XIII, demanded her for 
his eldeſt ſon : But Sixtus would not liſten to his pro- 
poſals, as he had no reſpect for that family, ſince the 
ill uſage he met with, both from Gregory himſelf 
and cardinal St. Sixtus, whilſt he was at the head 
of affairs in his uncle's pontificate. | 

The next that offered himſelf was Frederick Si 
velli, to whoſe perſonal merit and family there could 
be no objection; but when his eſtate came to be 
examined, it was found to be much e 
and his debts fo large that her dower was not ful 
ficient to pay them off. 

At laſt Virginius Orſino was fixed upon, who had 
a yearly eftate of 100,000 crowns, free from all 
manner of debt, and of a family that none could 
ſtand in competition with, except that of Colonna: 
As it was thought ſuch an alliance betwixt thoſe two 
great houſes would ftrengthen and aggrandize them 
both, to him ſhe was given, with a dower equal i0 
that of her ſiſter, and the marriage celebrated witi 
no leſs ſplendor, to the infinite ſatisfaction of the 
pope, and Donna Camilla. 

If he was thus generous to his nieces, he Wi 
much more ſo to his nephew Michael Peretti, tis 


only male heir that was left to propagate his _ 
| | an 
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and family: As he had already ſufficiently enriched 


the cardinal, with large benefiges and other honoura- 


ble appointments, he now purchaſed the principality 
of Venetro, the marquiſate of Lamentada, and the * 
county, or countſhip, of Celano for his brother, and 
gave him an eſtate of 60,000 crowns per annum, 
with two ſuperb palaces, one in the country and the 
other at Rome, both furniſhed: in a regal manner : 
And it was computed, that at the death of his 
uncle, he was worth in ready money and jewels, 
above 300,000 crowns. He was marned very 
young to a princeſs of the Colonna family, of great 
beauty and accompliſhments. The iſſue of this mar- 
riage, that lived, was only a ſon, and a daughter, 
who married prince Savelli, hereditary grand mar- 
thal of the church; luckily for that family, as ſhe 
lived to be ſole heir to her own. . : 
The fon, Francis Peretti, lived as a layman till 
the death of his uncle the cardinal, who enjoyed an 
annual revenue of above 40,000 crowns, from ſome 
abbies that Sixtus had given him, which were to 
deſcend at his death to the next heir of the Peretti 
tamily that was qualified to hold them. When that 
happened, he went into orders, and took upon him 
the eccleſiaſtical habit, for the ſake of keeping ſo 
much preferment in the family, and aſſumed the 
title of abbot Peretti. His uncle left him above 
400,000. crowns more in money, &c. When the 
prince his father died, he became the richeſt pre- 
late that ever was in the church. He was a great 
partiſan of Spain, from which crown he received, 
in penſions and benefices, 50,000 crowns per annum. 
it was computed, that the whole of his income a- 
mounted to the yearly ſum of 180,000 crowns. 
Tho! he was but an abbot, he had a court hke a 
prince, and was much more followed and eſteemed 
than any prelate or cardinal in Rome. Some thought 
he would have quitted the eccleſiaſtical habit to 
keep up the name of Peretti, and put on the mi- 
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litary; but He did not much trouble himſelf about 
poſterity, and ſeemed rather to aim at the purple. 

The K. of Spain created him ſuperintendant ge- 
neral of all his affairs in Italy; ſo that the governor 
of Milan, the viceroys of Sicily, Naples, and Sardi- 
nia, and the ambafladors at the court of Rome, 
in a manner, depended upon bim: He was after- 
wards named by that king for a hat; but the two 
Barbarini's did not care to have one in the college, 
that would have ſo much outſhined them; and as 
Peretti did not ſhew them a great deal, of reſpec, 
whilſt he was only an abbot, they concluded he 
would ſhew them ſtill leſs when he came to be car- 
dinal. This hindered his promotion above fix years, 
as Urban would not create any upon that account, 
tho' he was moſt earneſtly ſolicited by the K. of 
Spain: His holineſs, however, was forced to com- 
ply at laſt, and he was made cardinal-prieſt by 
that pontiff retaining the name of Peretti; and 
without doubt, if he had lived, would have been one 
of the greateſt and moſt powerful cardinals that 
Rome ever ſaw ; but he died within' two years after 
bis exaltation to the purple, poiſoned, as it Was 
ſuppoſed by thoſe that envied him. He made hi 
lifter, that was married to prince Savelli, his her, 
without which ' acquiſition of fortune, that family 
muſt inevitably have been ruined, their debts amount- 
ing to above a million of crowns. In him ended the 
name of Peretti : Such was the riſe, progreſs, and es 
tinction of that family. | 


End of the TxnTa Book. 
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IXT Us began the laſt year of his pontifi- 

cate, with a piece of very rough behaviour to 
count Olivarez, without the leaſt regard to the law 
of nations, or thoſe privileges, of which he himſelf 
was ſo ſtrenuous an aſſertor, when his own mini- 
{ters were inſulted by any other power. As the 
count grew every day more diſagreeable to him, 
and he had a mind, to put a flight upon the K. of 
Spain, in the perſon of his ambaſſador, and let him 
ſee that he neither feared nor reſpected him, he 
ſent an expreſs to the court of Spain the firſt day 
of the new year, and the next day a maſter of 
the ceremonies, to acquaint the count, © That he 
did not intend to acknowledge him, for the fu- 
* ture, as ambaſſador, and deſired he would not 
appear at court in any other character than 
that of a private perſon, much leſs preſume to 
concern himſelf in public affairs; and that he 
had wrote to the king his maſter to let him 
© know of it, and defire he would ſend another 
ambaſſador to the court of Rome in his ſtead.” 
This arbitrary way of proceeding occaſioned much 
whiſpering at court; and the. next day Paſquin ap- 
peared. with a pair of boots and ſpurs, and a whip 


in his hand; and being aſked by Marforio, „ Whi- 
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ther he was going,” anſwered, To carry this 
* new year's gift from his Holineſs to count Oliva- 
*© rez;” and the day after, with a letter directed © to 
„count Olivarez late ambaſſador from the K. of 
* Spain at the court of Rome.” It is remarkable, 
that in leſs than five years, he baniſhed the French 
king's ambaſſador from his court, and deprived 
the K. of Spain's of his character; two events that 
hardly ever happened before or ſince at any any other 
court. 

K. Phillip bore this affront without the leaſt ſeem- 
ing reſentment ; either becauſe he was conſcious he 
had been to blame in threatning to ſummon a 
council in Spain, or had not a mind to have any 
more quarrels with the pope; or thought the count 
was not a fit perſon to reſide there; or was will 
ing to comply with his delire of being recalled: 
Whatever was the reaſon, he ordered him to come 
away, and ſent the duke of Seſſa in his room, a 
nobleman of great abilities, mature Judgment, and 
far advanced in years. 

When Sixtus heard of it, he faid, © The K. of 
* Spain was pleaſed to ſend us a beardleſs ambaſ- 
* ſador in the firſt year of our pontificate, but now 
© he has ſent us one with beard enough.” To un- 
derſtand the humour of this, it is neceſſary to in- 
form the reader, that upon 'the aſſumption of Six- 
tus, the king ſent the high conſtable of Caſtile, 
the firſt nobleman in his kingdom, but very young, 
as ambaſſador extraordinary, to congratulate his 
holineſs upon that occaſion. Sixtus either being afl 
fronted at his ſending ſo young a perſon, or de- 
firous to- do ſomething that would make himſelf 
| talked of, ſaid to the conſtable, when he was in- 
troduced to his firſt audience, Are the dominions 
of your maſter ſo thin of ſubjects, that he can- 
e not find a perſon fit for an ambaſſador, with a 
& beard ſomething larger than this?” And (as he 


ſ] poke) took him gently by the chin. - The 
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The conſtable not at all diſooncerted, ſmartly 
anſwered, ©* If the king my maſter had been a- 
« ware, holy father, that merit conſiſted in a great 
„ beard, as your Holineſs feems to think, he 
« would have ſent you a ram-goat for his am- 
* bafſador, and not a nobleman of my quality 
and diſtinction.” With which repartee he was 
ſo well pleaſed, that he grew very fond of the 
conſtable, and ſhewed him great honour all the 
while he ſtayed at Rome. 

The K. of Spain was at this time ſo entangled 
in the affairs of France, and the Low Countries, that 
he had not leiſure to attend to any thing elſe, which 
we may look upon as another reaſon why he bore 
the repeated provocations and affronts he met with 
from the court of Rome, ſo patiently. And Sixtus, 
for his part always attentive to his own intereſt, 
was not a little glad to ſee his hands fo full, 
to the great conſumption of his treaſure and for- 
ces. 

The world imagined it was by his ſecret inſti- 
gation, that Queen Elizabeth of England ſent a 
ſtrong ſquadron to Liſbon, in favour "of Anthony 
K. of Portugal (tho' it did not anſwer) to find him 
employment in ſeveral places at once, as he thought 
that would prevent him from ſending any troops 
to oppoſe him in his deſigns upon Naples, which 
he had exceedingly ſet his heart upon, and was 
daily taking meaſures to put in execution, mak- 
ing all manner of preparations for that purpoſe, with 
as much ſecreſy as poſſible, at Civita Vechia, fill 
ing his arſenals and magazines with every kind of 
proviſions, arms, and ammunitions; and raiſmg im- 
menſe ſums of money by various ex pedients, with 
incredible diligence, often ſaying, © That all enter- 

_ Prizes ought to be built upon foundations of 
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The duke of Savoy marched this year, with the 
greateſt part of his army, into Provence, being called 
thither by the parliament of that place to defend 
them 
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them againſt K. Henry, and was acknowledged by 
them, not only as a governor, but as their ſovereign. 
In the mean time the Geneveſe, under the command 
of Lubrigni, whom K. Henry had ent to be their 
general, made terrible inroads into the Cuke's terri- 
rories, having beat the Savoyzrds, fackey the city of 
Monthouſe, demoliſhed the caſtle of Baſtia, taken the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Cluſa, and laid waſte the country for 
many miles round. 

The ducheſs Catharine, who was daughter to K. 
Philip, though ſhe was much rejoiced to hear of the 
duke her huſband's extraordinary ſucceſs in Provence 
could not help being ſenſibly mortified at the cruel de- 
vaſtation the Geneveſe had made in Savoy, and the ſtill 
greater dangers ſhe was threatened with: She therefore, 
as regent of ſtate, in her huſband 's abſence, wrote 
to Sixtus, and repreicnted to him, ** the abſolute ne- 
% cellity there was to exert himſelf vigoroutly in the 
*& common cauſe of religion; as the Proteſtants, not 
«© content with the terrible havoc they were making, 
* had ſcattered the ſeeds of hereſy quite through her 
©. dominions : So that if his Holineſs did not ſend her 
e ſpeedy and effectual alliftance, he might very ſoon 
expect to receive further accounts of their {uccels, 
„% nay, perhaps, of their paſſing the Alps.” 

Sixtus was not very well pleated at the duke's going 
into Provence, with a e to make himſelf maſter 


of it, without having communicated any part of his 


ſcheme to him, fo that he gave but little attention to 
the remonſtrances of the ducheſs, and anſwered coolly,. 
„ That if her father, who had ſo many kingdoms, 
* abandoned her, how could ſhe expect any alſiſtance 
from him that had only one, and that hardly ſufficient 
to ſupport his own dignity ; that the duke her hut 
* band was roo ambitious and enterprizing, and did 
© not ſeem to remember the old proverb, * He 1h 


5 (Des all, £erer ally lojes all. n 
| | But 


* Chi tutto vuol, tutto per do. 
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But what perplexed Sixtus the moſt, and gave him 
the greateſt uneaſineſs, was the conduct of the league 
in France: As he clearly ſaw the king of Spain's de- 
ſign in intereſting himſelf fo much in the difturbances 
X that kingdom, was (when he had deſtroyed the K. 
of Navarre) to make himſelf maſter of it, either by 
ſome marriage or election, or downright ſarec of arms: 
For which purpoſe he had cauled Farneſe, with infi- 
nite peri] and fatigue, to march out of the Low Coun- 
tries to the aſſiſtance of the Pariſians. This made him 
full more unwilling to eſpouſe the cauſ2 of the league, 
as it was, in fact, only carrying on the deſigns of K. 
Philip: On the other hand, it galled him to be railed at 
by all the Catholics in Europe, who could not pene- 
trate into the ſecret iprings of his actions, as negligent 
and unconcerned in the intereſts of their religion in 
France. . 

But the heads of the league were the loudeſt in their 
complaints, as we may lee in the following letter, from 
the duke of Main, ſent by an expreſs to the pope, which 
he at firſt intended to have communicated to the cardi- 
nals, in conſiſtory, but afterwards altered his reſolution, 
as he knew many of them were 1 attached to the 


Spaniſh intereſt. 


Mosr HoLy Fa 
* FT T is with the, deepeſt concern, we are informed 
” from ſeveral hands, that your. Holineſs has 
changed the reſolution you had once ſo piouſſy taken, 
of ſending a ſupply of men and money to the aſſiſi- 
** ance of the Catholic arms in this kingdom, and the 
'* ſupport of cardinal Bourbon, our true and lawtul ſo- 
** vereign. We are utterly at a loſs to know what * 
can have diverted your Holineſs from ſo righteous 
and ſalutary a meaſure, as our intentions have always 
been pure and void of all manner of guile and hy- 
© pocriſy: Nor can any one pretend to lay we ever 
„had any other deſign in our actions, than the glory 


of God, the welfare of the kingdom, and the pre- 
ſervation » 
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ſervation of our holy religion. The Almighty God, 
that omniſcient Being, to whom all hearts are open, 
knows that I never ſought any other glory or reward, 
than to diicharge my conſcience in that reſpect, and 
to be inſtrumental in bringing about ſo delirable an 
event. | 

* But when the intention and actions of our ene- 
mies, the K. of Navarre and his adherents, ſhall be 
truly repreſented to your Holineſs, you will eafily 
perceive (as indeed it is not pollible to conceal ii) 
that his immutable reſolution is to extirpate the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and eftabliſh the abominable 


hereſy, in which he has been brought up from his 


infancy. And we think it is ſufficiently manifeſt to 
all the world, from his way of proceeding, ſome- 
times by force, at others, by artifice, endeavouring- 
to gain time and amuſe us, by ſpecious pretences, 
whilſt he is aſſiſted (to their eternal ſhame and infamy 
be it ſpoken) by thoſe who vilely betray the cauſe of 
the religion which they profeſs, that he intends, 
when he is firmly ſeated on the throne, to make an 
open and public declaration of his wicked purpoſe, 
and compel us to obedience. 

As to the ſuccours we had fo juſt reaſon to expect, 
if your Holineſs at any time judged them neceſſary, 


they certainly were never more ſo than at preſent : 


Which inſpires us with hope, that your inclination 


to aſſiſt us will increaſe in proportion to the number 


and greatneſs of our diſtreſſes; when your Holinels 
recollects that you formerly approved of our cauſe as 
good ard juſt, when we took up arms againſt a king, 


apparently Catholic, and to whom nothing could 


be objected but conjectures and ſuſpicion of his evil 


intentions, before the murder at Blois, you will cer- 
rainly think yourſelf under much ſtronger obligations 
to countenance us at this rime, as the perſon who 
now pretends to the crown is a pofeſſed Heretic, 
whom your Holineſs has long declared excommunt- 


cate and incapable of ſucceeding to it, to * 
; | all 
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all true Catholics to oppoſe him, and quiet their ſeru- 
ples, with the aſſurance that they have acted as be- 
came good Chriſtians, when they took up arms a- 
gainſt him, as we have done, bravely expoſing our 
lives and fortunes to maintain a good conſcience. 
We cannot therefore ſuffer ourſelves to entertain the 
leaſt doubt, that your Holineſs can think of chang- 
ing a meaſure ſo deliberately weighed, ſo mature- 
ly digeſted by yourſelf and the whole college of 
cardinals; and that you will abandon us after the 
many ſolemn and reiterated promiſes to the con- 
trary. EE | | | 
We humbly intreat your Holineſs to recall to your 
memory the great ſervices done by this kingdom to 
the H. See, how well it has deſerved, and of what 
fatal conſequences the abolition of the true religion 
here, of ſo many noble foundations and other 1|- 
luſtrious monuments of piety, with which it abounds, 
would be to Chriſtianity ; which muſt infallibly be 
the caſe, if we are not very ſoon and very effectually 
aſſiſted; and hope you will be pleaſed to conſider, 
that a ſmall part of the immenſe treaſure, which the 
world ſays your Holineſs has accumulated, cannot 
be laid out in any thing that will make your name 
more glorious io poſterity, than affording us your 
fatherly aid and protection in this perilous conjunc- 


Kue 


** There are ſome, we doubt not, who will endea- 
vour to make your Holineſs believe, the king of 
Navarre is well affected to our holy religion, and 
will turn Catholic : But what has he done to induce 
us ever to expect ſo bleſſed a change ? Has he not 
deluded the hope of the Catholics, by various pre- 
tences, of conforming ata ſtated time, fixed by him- 
ſelf, and, after that had elapſed, ſtill appointed ano- 
ther and another? taking all methods, in thoſe in- 
tervals, to ſtrengthen himſelf and eſtabliſh his affairs, 
as he does every day, whilſt our friends ſtand at a 
diſtance looking at us with unconcern, and your 
Holineſs thinks it ſufficient to be only a ſpectator of 

our 
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our calamitiæs, without offering to adminiſter any 


remedy. 1 PRs 
* Bar admitting he ſhould make a. ſhew of returning 


into the boſom of the church; what can we expect 


from ſuch a pretended converſion, but that he will 


make uſe of it as a means to promote his deſtructive 
ſchemes, and bring about the total change of re- 
ligion he has fo loig meditated ? The legate, whom 
your Holinets has tent into France, we acknowl=dge 
as a man of great zeal: and piety, as well as pru- 
dence, and has had ſuilicient time to inform himſelf 
of tie evil caſe we are reduced to, and the nature 
of the remedies that are proper to be applied to our 
wounds, if he pleaſes to acquaint your Holineſs with 
them. = | „ 

** However, that we may not be wanting to our- 
ſelves, and in order to clear our conſciences before 
God and man, humbly beſceching your Holineſs 
will not he offended, as it is our duty, and to dif 
charge the laſt part of our obligation, we ſolemnly 
and publicly proteſt in the face of Chriſtendom, that 
apprehending ourſelves to be deſerted by all other 
friends, we make this our final application to your 


Heolinets, that it may be remembered in future times, 


and teach poſterity to lay the blame where it 13 
properly due, without accuhng us who deſerve it 
not. | | | | 

* We are informed, H. father, that the K. of Ni- 
varre's forces have been fo magnified, that you 
Holineſs is apprehenfive whatever ſuccour you fend 
us will be uſcleſs and infignificant, and that it 
would-be better to give way to the neccllity of the 
times, than' io provoke him to no purpoſc. But 


theſe gdvices came from ſuch as are eicher ill affect- 


ed to ns, or unacquainted with the ſlate and con- 
dition of cur. affairs. It is true he met with ſome 
little ſuccels about eight days ago (which God per- 
mitted as a puniſhment of our fins) and that he 
has gained one battle in which we loſt many men. 


We have feat a memorial by our ambaſlador, 1 
| | v 
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be preſented to your Holineſs, in which you will 
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ſee the reaſons that moved us to come to an en- 
gagement, with the advice and opinion of all our 
principal officers, the meaſures whereby we hope 
to retrieve our affairs, and to convince your Holi- 
neis, that we have left nothing unattempted, that 
could be expected or deſired from good and con- 
ſcientious men; humbly thanking God that there 
is no room to reproach us with omitting any thing 
chat we thought could tend to his glory, 


We are not without apprehenſions, H. Fa- 


ther, that the loſs of this battle may be at- 
tended with ſome further ill conſequences,” and 
afraid the ill grounded report of the K. of Na- 
varre's ſtrength and our weakneſs, which before 
prevented your Holineſs from ſending us any aſſiſ- 
tance may now have a greater weight with you. But 
we can aſſure you and (humbly entreat your Holi- 
neſs fo believe what \we ſay) that there are ſo ma- 
nv worthy men of every quality and degree, 
ecolefiaſtics, nobility, and gentry, fo many ci- 
ties and provinces reſolved to live and die to- 
gether in this cauſe, and whoſe courage is rather 
increaſed than abated, by the late inconſiderable 
defeat; that our enemy cannot yet boaſt of an 
equality with us, if we are countenanced by your 
nolineſs, and you will ſhew uns that you are 
in earneſt in your endeavours to root out and ex- 
unguiſh ail Heretics and their followers, to which 
zou are more particularly obliged than any other 


perton, as head of the church; and ought not to be 


carried away by the too refined reaſonings of thoſe 
weakfighted politicians, who would perſuade you 
that our ſucceſs will be ſtill throwing weight 1n- 
to tie ſcale of Spain, already too powerful. The 


care of religion ought to prevail over all word- . 


ly conſiderations, and we ſolemnly declare our- 
{elves ſtrangers to any other view of the K. of 
Spain, but that of preſerving the Holy Catho- 
ic Faith pure and uncorrupted in this kingdom, 
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Alf we pretend therefore to any ſort of goodneſs 
** or virtue, to the character of religious men, and 
* Chritttans, he ought to be for ever dear to us and 
** our polterity, and we ſhould reflect, with tears of 
** gratitude in our eyes, on his unwearied endeavours 
** tor the preſervation of our religion, the laws and 
” abertes of , EEG | | 
But if this ſuſpicion has had fo fatal an influence, 
* as to prevail upon your Holineſs, to forſake us in 
te the micit of the diſaſters and calamities that gather 
round us on every ſide, at a time when we moſt of 
all ſtand in need of your protection, and make us 
* acknowledge ourſelves obliged to that monarch for 
* our lives and fortunes, and our altars, we know 
Very well it is the only one that has been inſtilled 
into your Holineſs, and that I in particular have 
been repreſented as an ambitious man, feeking my 
„ own intereſt and advancement in the confuſions of 
the public, which I foment under the ſacred name of 
„ patriotiſm, and concern for religion. But I ſolemn- 
* ly proteſt to your Holineſs, I ſhall at any time moſt 
* willingly reſign my command, and retire to the 
* condition of a private ſubject, whenever you pleaſe 
to order me, and the public good requires it; and be 
** ever ready to thew a chearful obedience to any per- 
_* fon that. will protect and maintain the Catholic 
ich 8 

Let our entreaties and ſupplications, therefore, 
* Holy father, have their due weight, and prevail 
„ upon you to follow your firſt reſolution of ſuc: 
“ COUring us with ſuch a ſupply of men and money 
“as ſhall ſeem moſt proper to your conſummate wi 
„dom and affection; for which we are ready to give 
* you any ſecurity that you can expect. If your Hol: 
4% neſs will be pleaſed to grant this, it will excite other 
+ Catholic princes to follow your noble example, to thc 
% common advantage of all Chriſtendom, the utt& 


* confuſion of Heretics, and the eternal glory of our 
| pontificate- 
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„ pontificate. But if you deny it, the tears and la- 
% mentations of ſo many millions of perſecuted Ca- 
„ tholics will pierce Heaven, and cry day and night 
* againſt thoſe that have been the occaſion of their 
** misfortunes. | Br 
„% We, for our parts, however, ſhall continue to 
{© exert ourſelves to the laſt drop of our deareſt heart's 
blood, in the ſupport of this righteous cauſe, in 
** which, if it ſhall pleaſe God that we loſe our lives, 
** we ſhall die at leaſt with the comfortable reflection 
* of having preſerved our conſciences pure and im- 
** maculate., . | | ER. 
* So kifling your Holineſs's feet with all humility, 
* we ſhall never ceaſe to pray the Almighty to bleſs 
your days with peace and proſperity, for the good of 
* his church and this poor diſtracted kingdom. 
** I am, Holy Father, | 
(in the name of the confederate 
« Catholics of France) 
Soiſſons, March 20, * Your moſt humble, moſt 
1590. *© obedient and moſt dutiful 
© Son and Servant, ö 
„ CHARLES of LokRain, Duke of Main.” 
Sixtus returned a very affectionate anſwer to this 
letter, but in general terms and made them ſome 
promiſes, which it is thought he never intended to 
perform; for though his zeal was great in the propaga- 
tion of the Catholic religion, yet was he, for the 
moſt part, governed by maxims of ſtate and politi- 
cal conſiderations : He was highly diſpleaſed at Philip, 
tor ordering his clergy to preach up, every where, 
the neceſſity of ſuccouring the league againſt king 
Henry, and to animadvert upon the unwillingneſs he 
himſelf ſhewed to give them any aſſiſtance; and be- 
ing informed that Panigarola, the moſt eloquent 
preacher of thoſe times, who attended cardinal Caie- 
tan into France, had been ſet on to enflame the 
minds of the people, by declaiming very ſeverely 
| Qq _ againſt 
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againſt Henry wherever he came [1], he ordered him 
back to Rome, pretending a delice to have him for his 
own preacher. 3 „„ OL 
Sixtus ſaw very plainly that the Proteſtants in gene- 
ral, both in France and elſewhere, inter elted themſelves 
warmly in the cauſ2 of Henry, and ſent bim large ſup- 
plies, that the Catholics were divided, and that ſuch 
as were averſe to the Spanith dominion, and could 
not bear the thoughts of ſeeing their own kingdom 
diſmembered, entirely leaned on his fide; and as he 
was well convinced of the valour and prudence of 
Henry, he had little hope from the league, and rightly 
judged, it could not ſubſiſt long, but muſt moulder 
away, notwithſtanding any ſuccour that might be gi- 
ven to it. LES. Dy | | 
That he might not therefore be teazed any longer, 
by the Spaniards and heads of the league, he at 
laſt took off the maſk, and declared publicly, 
* That the more he conſidered the affairs of France, 
* the more reaſon he ſaw every day to change the 
„ reſolution he had once formed of favouring the 
* league; that Henry was too wiſe and powerful a 
prince not to maintain his right, and the laws of 
* the kingdom, which were clearly on his fide; that 
indeed it was his misfortune more than any body's 
* elſe to be a Heretic, but that his converſion was 
not to be deſpaired of; that the ſeeing himſelf in 


* 


cc 


II] Præcipua vero concionatorum intemperies fuit, qui, omiſſa 
verbi dominici, interpretatione, bacchantibus ſimiles, conviciorum 
plauſtra in regem evomebant dicenda, tacenda, blaterantes; 
tyrannum, hypocritam, perfidum, crudelem, vocitantes, ad rau- 
cedinem uſque clamoh : quorum exemplo. etiam padagog!, e. 
hujuſmodi rancida ſcholaſtici pulveris purgamenta, miſeros ac 
ridiculos verſus, ſeu rhythmos balbutiebant, five ia regs oppro- 
brium, five in defunctorum laudes. His accedebant libelli inep: 
tiſſimi de martyrio fratrum, cum imaginibus eorum inſcitè pictis, 
Nec contenti libris, eorundem effigies, juſtà hominis menſurd, ad 
pulvinaria templorum quotidie ſiſtebant, ſan guinolentas et pallore 
violentæ mortis horridas, additi et libelli nugamentis calumnioſe 
confictis ad faſtidium in regem referti quibus iram plebis credulæ 
ad rabiem acuebant. Thuan. lib. xciv. 33 


0 poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of a kingdom that had always been the 
** great ſupport and bulwark of the Catholic faith, 
* might prevail upon him to return to the religion of 
„ his anceſtors ; that, upon the whole, he thought it 
„ was more, prudent and Chriſtian like, to endeavour 
* to win him over by mild and gentle meaſures, than 
“ to drive him from the fold, perhaps for ever, by 
** ſuch as were violent and compulſory.” . 

At the end of the laſt year, and the beginning. of 
this, the rains were ſo violent that every one began 
to think there would be a ſecond deluge ; the Tiber 
twice overflowed its banks with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
moſt part of the city lay under water; the people were 
forced to paſs from one houſe to another in boats : The 
damage that was done to churches, palaces, and relt- 
gions-houſes, exceeded computation. | 

This calamity was net peculiar to Rome, there was 
not a river in Italy that did not flood the adjacent 
country, to the immenſe loſs and almoſt ruin of the 
inhabitants: What added to the misfortune was, 
that theſe exceſſive rains were attended with very bot- 
ſterous and tempeſtuous winds, which blew down ſe- 
veral public buildings, and ſo damaged the lands, that 
they were ſowed three or four times with corn before 
they produced any crop. After this, the wind ſetting 
in from the South, for a conſiderable time occaſioned the 
moſt unhealthful ſeaſon, and the ſevereſt famine that 
had ever been known in the memory of man. Tho' 
it raged all over ltaly, 'Rome and the adjacent country 
{ſuffered the moſt, as Sixtus had been more intent upon 
filling the treaſury, than the magazines. It ſeems hard 
to believe, tho' nothing is more true, that a pound of 
coarſe bread was ſold for 13 * Julios, and difficult to be 
got at that price. Many were found ſtarved in the high- 
ways and fields, with herbs and roots in their mouths : 
there were nothing ſo bad but it was eat: The fleſh 
of aſſes, dogs, cats, and mice, was reckoned a de- 
licacy. | 1 | 

* About 6s 64. 
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Tho' the famine was fo ſevere, it is remarkable 
there was not the leaſt theft or robbery committed in 
the city; people chuting rather to die of hunger, 
than end their -days upon a gallows, as they were 
ſure to do if they were detected : So great an awe 
had the rigour of Sixtus impreſſed upon their 
minds. | 

To make a trial of their honeſty, he cauſed a 
waggon-load of bread to be brought to Rome, from 
a place that was a good diſtance off; and tho? it 
was met by thouſands of poor people that were rea- 
dy to periſh, upon the road, not one of them of- 
fered to ſtop the cart, or touch the bread : Where- 
as, if it had happened in the late pontificate, they 
would very likely have eat the bread and horſes too. 
He was much affected with this terrible judgment 
as it obliged him not only to excuſe the people their 
taxes, but to lend them money, which he did, very 
ſparingly however, tho' he had already depoſited five 
millions of crowns in his treaſury at St. Angelo, 
of which he lent the f city chamber 500,000, for 
the uſe of the poor, to be repaid in three years. 
Notwithſtanding the affairs of France had taken 
up ſo much of his attention, he was not, in the 
mean time, forgetful or remiſs in doing any thing 
that might conduce to the welfare and good govern- 
ment of his own ſubjects, continuaily either amend— 
ing the old laws, or making new ones for that pu- 
01e. | 

As he had taken notice of . the prodigious degree 
of luxury and extravagance that reigned at that 
time in Rome, he ordered cardinal Aldobrandino to 
conſider of proper means to reſtrain all exceſſes 0t 
that kind, and publiſhed a ſumptuary law, with ſe— 
vere penalties againſt ſuch. as ſhould dare to tran 
greſs it. It was thought, his intention in making 
this law, was only to raiſe money by fines upon the 
offenders: But it was ſo well obeyed, that during 
the ſpace of ſome months, which he lived after the 
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publication of it, nobody incurred the penalty, every 
one obſerving the greateſt decency and modeſty in 
ther dreſs. | 

He gave the reformation of the Conventuals in 
charge to the ſame cardinal, with ſtrict orders to 
inform him of all the abuſes that had crept into 
the religious houſes, and to think of neceſſary re- 
medies. His intention was to fuppreſs ſeveral or- 
ders, and keep up only thole that ſtood upon great 
and ancient foundations, or had maintained their 
original purity, and lived up to the deſign of the 
founder. For which purpoſe he had ſeveral confe- 
rences with him; but death ſeized him in the nudiſt 
3 great undertakings, and prevented this good 
deſign. 5 5 

So exactly and impartially had he adminiſtered 
juſtice to his ſubjects, that there is hardly an inſtance 
of his pardoning a criminal of any degree. It gave 
him a particular pleaſure to bring hidden crimes to 
light, and puniſh ſuch as were thought long ago for- 
got, with the utmoſt ſeverity. On the other hand, 
be ſtrenuouſly defended the rights of the poor, the 
deſtitute, the widow and fatherleſs, nobly ſupporting 
the majeſty of the tribunals. In ſhort, he had 
wrought ſuch a reformation in Rome, that the go- 
verncr told him one day, The place of a judge 
Vas now become a perfect _finecure.” To which 
he anſwered, ** That if he thought the people would 
- relapſe into their former licentiouſneſs, after he 
y "y dead, he would hang them all whilit he was 

alive.” | 

He was very eaſy of acceſs, and refuſed audience 
to nobody, ordering his maſters of the ceremonies 
io introduce the pooreſt to him firſt : But was more 
particularly ready to hear ſuch as brought any accu- 


lation againſt their magiſtrates or governors, and 


made them explain every minute particular of their 
complaint. The ſame conduct he obſerved betwixt 
the clergy and their ſuperiors, always -applying 
quick and effectual, tho* moſtly very ſevere reme- 

| | | dies. 
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dies. But he never liſtened: to any one that com- 
plained of taxes and duties, which amounted to 49 
in number, as he himſelf had impoſed them. Theie 
were collected by officers appointed for that purpoſe, 
with ſo much vigour and exactneſs, that there was 
not a day, beyond the time fixed, allowed for the 
payment of them, to the great impoveriſhment of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. | 
He indulged his ſubjects in a great deal of liberty 
at the time of the Carnival [2], permitting them to 
divert themſelves with feaſts, balls, comedies, maſ- 
querades, and public ſpectacles: And this not on- 
ly in Rome, but quite thro' his dominions, giving 
orders to all the governors of cities and provinces 
to do the ſame. Some have ſaid that his deſign in 
this was to lay a temptation in people's way of trani- 
greſſing his edicts (as it was natural enough to ex- 
pect) amidſt the revelling and diſſipation of thought 
that is uſual at ſuch times. But this is doing him 
great injuſtice, and accuſing bim of a mean deſign 
that never entered into his heart, as plainly appears 
from his ordering whipping poſts in the * ftreet 
where the races are run, and moſt of the ſhews ex- 
hibited, ſor the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould dare 
to interrupt the public diverſions, or occaſion any 
diſturbance. He condemned a poor taylor to the 
gallies, only for giving a box on the ear to another 
perſon of the ſame occupation, tho' he was employed 
in the ſervice of his houſhold ; and a footman be- 
longing to cardinal Sorbeiloni to be whipped, for 


[2] Carnival or Carnaval, is a ſeaſon of mirth and rejoicing, 
obſerved with great ſolemnity all over Italy, particularly by the 
Venetians. The Italian word is Carnavale, which Du Cange 
derives from Carn a val, f. e. from the fleſh then going plentitul) 
to the pot, to make amends for the enſuing ſeaſon of abſtinence. 
He obſerves that in the corrupt Latin, it was called Carne levs- 
men, and Carnis ſprivium; and the Spaniards ſtill call it Car- 
nes tollendas. It commences from the twelfth day, and continues 
till lent, during which time there is nothing to be ſeen or hea! 
of, but feaſts, balls, operas, maſquerades, concerts of muſic, in- 


trigues, marriages, &c. | 
| | having 
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having ſaid ſomething. obſcene to a woman, tho? ſhe 
did not make any complaint of it herſelf. As ſoon 
as Sorbelloni heard of the ſentence, he went to inter- 
cede for his ſervant, but came too late, for he had 
already undergone the puniſhment. | 

It was owing to ſuch neceflary ſeverities, that in 
the five Carnivals that were celebrated, whilſt Six 
tus was pope, there was not the leaſt riot or diſtur- 
bance, but every thing carried on with the higheſt 
decorum, to the infinite ſatisfaction of all the people. 

Others were of opinion, and certainly had a great- 
er degree of probability on their ſide; that having 
loaded his ſubjects ſo heavily with taxes and impo- 
ſitions, he thought, in ſome meaſure, to take off 
their fling, by allowing them a proper indulgence | 
in pleaſures of this kind; a piece of policy not unwor- 
thy of imitation. pt. | 

Whilſt cardinal, he was remarkably temperate 
and- abſtemious in his diet (if he did not regale 
himſelf in private) making a great ſhew of falling 
and mortification; but when he came to be pope, 
he took more liberty in that reſpect, and made 
hearty meals, tho' he did not keep a very expenſive 
table, or ſuffer it to be ſpread with much variety. 
He had many different ſorts of the moſt exquiſite 
wines, of which he would drink pretty freely at din- 
ner [3], but never ſo as to be intoxicated, tho” he 
called for a glaſs betwixt almoſt every mouthful. | 
In buſineſs he was indefatigable, and took. the ma- 
nagement of every thing, even affairs of the minu- 
teſt conſequence, wholly into his own hands. It was 
thought that being exhaufted by this inceliant labour, 
was the occaſion of his eating ſo plentifully, as ſuch a 
conſumption of ſpirits muſt naturally, require a pro- 
poriionable ſupply of food and nutriment; eſpecially 
as he was obſerved to be ſo moderate whillt he was a 


| [3] Vino nivem ſemper infundens ; ©* Always putting ſnow into 
is wine.” Thuan, lib. c. ; ; 
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cardinal, and led a ſedentary, inactive life; tho 
ſome think (as he diſſembled in almoſt every thing 
elſe) this was all hypocriſy and grimace. 

His brain was ſo conſtantly employed that it was 
never at reſt, except it may be ſaid to be ſo in the 
few hours that he allowed himſelf for ſleep. He talked 

much, particularly at his meals, where he would fit 
ſometimes two hours or more, unleſs he had any af- 
fairs of great importance upon his hands; for then 
he eat his meat ſtanding, and in a haſty manner; or 
if he had ſat down to the table, it was but for a few 
minutes. He ſlept little, and had no ſtated time of 
going to bed. When he had any very urgent buſ- 
neſs, he ſat up all night, without ever cloſing his 
eyes, or taking the leaſt repoſe: At outher times, 
when there was nothing to be done, he would he till 
late in the morning: But always gave orders, that if 
any thing unforſeen happened, or any courier extra- 
ordinary arrived in the night, he ſhould be immedi- 
ately called, tho' he was but juſt gone to ſleep; and 
was once very angry with his chamberlain for not in- 
forming him of the arrival of a courier in the night, 
with letters from his legate at Bologna; and ſaid, 
« We were not made for ſleep, but ſleep for us.” 

It was his cuſtom to rebuke thoſe ſeverely that 
had diſobeyed his orders, or otherwiſe diſpleaſed him 
in their conduct. However, when he reprimanded 
a perſon of any account, he would ſuffer him to de- 
fend himſelf; and was pleaſed if he did it in ſuch a 
manner as did not border either upon meanneſs or 
impudence : for tho' he deſpiſed ſuch as had not ſpi- 
rit enough to vindicate themſelves modeſtly, when 
they were accuſed, he would not bear with thoſe 
that were guilty of the leaſt infolence or diſreſpect. 

He often flew into paſſions with his officers and do- 
meſtics, and would ſometimes rate them, even in 
the preſence of ambaſſadors and cardinals; but was 
very kind to them in the main; tho* he ſtrictly or- 
dered them never to aſk any favour to the * 
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of juſtice, or injury of any other perſon ; declaring, 
+ He would take care to reward their {grvices Him- 
„elf, in a proper manner.” And indeed he was 
very liberal and munificent in this reſpect, making 
ſome biſhops, and others archbiſhops: Three of 
them he promoted to the purple, of which number 
was John Baptiſt Caſtruccio, of Lucca, whom he had 
often treated very harſhly, and in a rough manner, 
tho' he had ſerved him many years with great fidelity. 

But if he was kind to, and rewarded thoſe, that 
had behaved themſelves well, in an extraorginary 
manner, he puniſhed ſuch as were guilty of any miſ- 
demeanor very ſeverely, and without the leaſt regard 
to their paſt ſervices, which made them exceeding!y 
cautious how they offended him. 

His affection to Donna Camilla, and his other rela- 
tions, was very great, and he enriched them all, as 
we have before related; in ſuch a manner however, 
that the world could not upbraid him with having 
plundered the church, as many of his predeceſſors 
had done. „ 

The ſelling: of places, which uſed before to be gi- 
ven away by the popes to their dependents and fol- 
lowers, was fiſt introduced by him; ſuch as the 
commiſſaries and treaſurers of the Apoſtolic Cham- 
ber, and that of the vice-chamberlain, which are the 
moſt important, with many others. 

Cardinal Caſtagna, who was in great favour with 
the pope, thinking this cuſtom would bring a ſcandal 
upon the H. See, gave him his opinion of it very free- 
ly, and in a few words. Upon which Sixtus ſaid, 
Is it reaſonable that we ſhould pay our ſervants 
'* before-hand? I ſhall put an end to that ridiculous 
practice, and make thoſe people pay for it that 
are ambitious of ſerving us; and we fhould adviſe 
© you to do the ſame when you fill our place.” 
for he ſeemed to be perſuaded, from the beginning 
of his pontificate, that Caſtagna would ſucceed him; 


and upon that account always treated him with great 
| +; reſpect, 
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reſpect, conſulting him in the moſt important affairs, 
He appointed him commiſſary of three congregati- 
ons, viz. that of the H. Othce, that which deter- 
mines the diſputes betwixt biſhops and regulars, and 
that which was inſtituted for the redreſs of grievances, 
endeavouring by this to give him all the proofs he 
could of the fincerity of his efteem, and to induce 
him to take his nephews and relations under his pro- 
tection when he was dead. He told him ſeveral times 
he was ſure he would be his ſucceſſor; and ſaid to him 
one time, when they were talking of the ſtreet he was 
building, which begins at the church di Sante Cruce, 
and patling by St. Maria Maggiore, ends at that of 
'Trinita de' Monti, I leave that for you to finiſh.” 
A few days before he died, there being ſome fruit 
upon the table after dinner, he took a pear, but find- 
ing it rotten within, he cut another that was not 
much better, upon which he threw it down, and faid, 
with ſome emoton, I Romani ſano ſatii delle pere, 
** onde biſognerà dargli caſtagne.” If pears will go 
© down no longer with the Romans, they muſt &en 
have cheſnuts,” punning upon his own name 
Peretti, and Caſtagna, that of the cardinal ; the for- 
mer of which words fignifies pears, the latter a cheſ- 
nut, in the Italian tongue. Another time joking with 
him, he ſaid, Lord cardinal, when pears go out, 
© cheſnuts come in.” 
In his dreſs he was ſo frugal, that he ſometimes 
wore ſhirts that were patched and darned, not only 
whilſt he was cardinal, but afterwards when he came 
to be pope: His filter finding fault with him one 
cay for it, and teiling him how much it was below 
the dignity of a ſovereign pontiff to wear ſuch ſhab- 
by linen, he anſwered, ** Tho' we are exalted, thro 
the favour of Providence, to this high ſtation, we 
* ought never to forget the meanneſs of our birth, 
and that ſhreds and patches are the only coat 0 
arms our family has any title to.” Without doubt 
be judged very rightly in being thus parſimonious: 
There was great reaton for it, as he well knew bow 
| | neceſlar) 
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neceſſary money was to carry on any enterprize with 
ſacceſs, and how vaſt a ſum he ſhould have occaſion 
for to accompliſh his great deſigns; upon which ac- 
count he ſet bimſelf to invent every poſlible way of 
both faving and getting it, from the very firſt day 
that he entered the Vatican. 

He depoſited in the caſtle of St. Angelo whatever 
he could lay up out of his revenue, for the exigen- 
cies of ſtate, and never gave a fingle farthing of the 
_ church's eſtate to any of his relations, having it in 
his power to enrich them ſufficiently with eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, and other emoluments that are entirely 
at the pope's diſpoſal, | 

It uſed to coſt the Apoſtolic Chamber 609,000 
crowns, communibus annis, in penſions and gratuiies, 
which he entirely cut off: Indeed it cauled great 
murmuring among{t the courtiers, and couid not 
have been effected by any pope leſs abſolute and pe- 


remptory than Sixtus. 


He erected ſeveral banks to lend money at a large 


intereſt, and by that method at the ſame time con- 
ſiderably increaſed the revenue of the exchequer. He 
iplit the offices of chamberlain and audiior of the 
chamber, to put them in commiſſion, and create a 
new one, called keeper of the archives of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical ſtate, which he immediately fold for a large ſum 

of money. | | 
In the firſt year of his pontificate he laid up a mil- 
lion of gold in his treaſury at St. Angelo, and made 
a conſtitution which he cauſed to be ſigned by all the 
cardinals; wherein they were ſtrictly forbid to touch 
It, except upon the following occaſions, and not even 
then, unleſs there was the utmoſt neceſſity; firt, to 
encourage a cruſade for the recovery of the Holy 
Land; in which caſe however they are forbid to dif 
burſe any money, till they have certain advice of the 
Chriſtian army being land=d in the country of the In- 
fidels, ſecondly, to relieve the people of Rome in the 
time of ſevere famine, or peſtilence; thirdly, to ſuc- 
cour and protect any Chriſtian city or province, in 
| | cale 


* 
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caſe of imminent danger, againſt the attempts of the 
common enemy; fourthly, to defend the H. See, if 
attacked by any power, either Chriſtian or Infidel, 
but not till the enemy draws near to the confines of 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and laſtly, to recover any 
territory that had been taken, or fallen from its obe- 
dience to the church. | 

The pope ſwore ſolemnly to obſerve this conſtitu- 
tion himlelf in all reſpects, and cauſed his oath to 
be recorded, enjoining all his ſucceſſors to take the 
ſame, as ſoon as they ſhould be elected, and drew 
up a large decree for the ſame purpoſe, which was 
ſigned by him and all the cardinals in a full conſif- 
tory. 

In the third year of his pontificate he added ano- 
ther million to it, with the like formalities, and to 
be employed in the ſame uſes, with this alteration, 
that if any part of the Holy Land was recovered out 
of the hands of the Infidels by the afliſtance of this 
money, it ſhould for the future belong to the church, 
or be exchanged for ſuch other dominions as lay more 
convenient for the Holy See. Cardinal Caſtagna, talk- 
ing to him one day with his utual freedom, concern- 
ing the uſes to which this money was deſtined, aſked 

him, © If it would not be proper to add another 
** clauſe to the conſtitution, allowing the money to 
© be applied to the extirpation of Heretics, eſpeci- 
* ally in France.” Sixtus anſwered, * In our ponti- 
“ ficate, we will lay up money for the preſervation 
* of Catholics, which is no inconſiderable point; 
** when you come to be pope, let it be your care to 
„ provide money for the extinction of Hereſy, an 
* undertaking highly worthy of you, as we can't at- 
* tend to two ſuch conſiderable enterprizes at one 
mime.” 

He made large additions to this treaſure every 
year, continually renewing the conſtitution, and ma- 
king ſuch alterations in it as he thought neceſſary; 
ſo that when he died, there were found five millions 


in the cheſt, to which he had cauſed new * 4 
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locks to be made, and ordered, by a freſh decree, 
that there ſhould be three keys to it, one of them to 
be kept by the pope, another by the cardinal-dean, 
and the third by the chamberlain. 

It is certain the church had great obligations to this 
pontiff upon many accounts; not only for having em- 


belliſned the city with ſo many noble edifices, to the 


great ſervice and glory of the H. See, but for accu- 
mulating this treaſure, ſo neceſſary to the preſervati- 
on and grandeur of the ſtate. How ſhameful was it 
that the common mother of all Chriſtans ſhould be 
ſo indigent and neceſſitous, that ſhe never, till his time, 
had wherewith to relieve the neceſlities of her chil 


dren in their moſt preſſing wants? Inſtead of com- 


plaining of him for loading his people with taxes, for 
ſelling offices that had always been given away, and 
being fo great an œconomiſt in the Vatican, a feſti- 
val ought yearly to be celebrated to his memory 
throughout Chriſtendom; particularly the eccleſiaſ- 
tical ſtate, to the aggrandizing of which he ſacrificed 
all his cares, and made it ſo puiſſant and formidable 
by the immenſe treaſures he left in his coffers, that 
the ſubjects of it ought for ever to remember him 
with gratitude and veneration. 

Beſides all the great things which we have already 
mentioned, he likewife eſtabliſned a fund of 200,000 
crowns to maintain perpetual plenty in Rome, which 
he ſaved out of his own domeſtic expences, being 
content to live in a penurious manner himſelf, 


that his ſubje&s might enjoy abundance,” 


as it is 
expreſſed in one of his bulls, where he exhorts his 
ſucceſſors rather to increaſe than diminiſh this fund, 
ſo highly neceſſary to the welfare of the people. 

It ſeems incredible, and indeed almoft miraculous, 
that he was able to amaſs ſuch immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney, eefifidering the circumſtances of the times. For 
in the firſt place, the people, during his reign, ſuf- 


tered extremely by famine and peſtilence : The do- 
minions of the church were not near ſo large as they 
are at preſent ; the two fertile and opulent duchies 


of 
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of Urbino and Ferrara, having been ſince added to 
them. The French were fo far from: being in a con- 
dition to furniſh che contributions which the popes 
uſed to draw from them that they were continually 
importu ing him for aſſiſtance; that kingdom being 
involved in civil diſtractions, and full of Proteſtants 
who did not care a ſtraw for the pope, or make the 
Itaſt account of his indulgences and diſpenfations. 
Germany and Poland were in confulion; the K. of 
Spain exhauſted by the loſs of his Armada (not to 
mention his continual wars in the low countries) and 
England irrecoverably loſt. : 55 
The ſe are ſome of the glories of his reign : When 
theſe are recited, they ſeem to caſt a blemiſh upon 
the conduct of all the pontifis that have ſucceeded 
bim: For tho” the revenues of the church have been 
fince conſiderably augmented, and the eccleſiaſtical 
dominions greatly enlarged by the acceſſion of the 
two above-mentioned duchies, the offices and places 
fold for twice as much, and the taxes full as heavy 
is they were in his pontificate, Spain and Portugal 
entirely at the devotion of the church, France in a 
Rouriſhing condition, and the Hugonots, then ſo nu- 
merous in that kingdom, almoſt totally extirpated; 
And tho' ſome of the popes have lived ten, fifteen, 
and twenty years, it may be truly affirmed, that all cf 
them together have not done ſo great things, nor 
contributed ſo much to the power and grandeur of 
the Holy See as Sixtus alone in the five years that he 
reigned. | 1 
The Proteſtants reckon it amongſt the greateſt and 
moſt remarkable mercies of God towards them, that 
he permits the popes to ſpoil the church of its trea- 
ſure, and divide it amongſt their nephews and rele- 
tions, which makes them incapable of attempiing 
any enterprize of confequence: Whereas, if they 
would imitate Sixtus, and lay up five, or four, ori 
it was but two millions, in every pontificate, the) 
might exert themſelves with vigour, to the utter & 
tinction of both Infidels and Heretics. 1 
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In order to give all the luſtre and dignity that was 
poſlible to the Holy College, he reformed ſeveral abu- 
ſes that had crept into it by the favour of certain de- 
crees and balls granted by his predeceſſors, ſome of 
which he new modelled, totally aboliſhing others, as 
uſcleſs and ſuperfluous. 8 

He ordained that the number of cardinals ſhould 

not exceed ſeventy, and this for ſeveral reaſons : 
| Firſt, becauſe ſome popes had deſigned to have made 
them up a hundred, in imitation of the ancient Ro- 


mans, whoſe ſenate conſiſted of that number, called 


the centum patres: A conceit which Sixtus deſpiſed, 
eſpecially as he ſaw it impotlible to Keep up the re- 


ſpect due to that illuſtrious body, if they were fo nu- 


merous. Another reaſon was, that he thought when 
the number was fixed, it would prevent the popes 
making ſo frequent promotions, as they uſed to do, 
to the great diſhonour and reproach of the H. College, 
by exalting perſons of no merit or character, and 
thereby making the purple cheap, and of no account 
in the eyes of the world; as they could not diſpoſe 
of a hat, till there was a vacancy by death, or other- 
ways, amongſt the cardinals. At firſt he deſigned 
to have reduced the number to ſixty, but afterwards 
altered his refolution ; conſidering that the number 
ſeventy equalled that of the diſciples, whom they re- 
preſented, as he. himſelf repreſented Jeſus Chriſt; 


whici is the principal reaſon he aſſigned in a bull pub- 


liſhed for their eſtabliſnment. 

He decreed that there ſhould always be in the col- 
lege four doctors in divinity taken out of the Regu- 
lars ang Mendicants, which was but reaſonable, as it 


is well Known the Regulars had propagated the Chriſ- 


tian Religion in every part of the globe, and often 
generoully laid down their lives to eftabliſh the true 
faith amongſt Infidels and Idolaters. Sixtus, who 
valued himſelf upon rewarding merit of any kind, 
particularly ſervices done to the church, thought 
himfelf obliged to ſhew this teſtimony of his gratitude 
to the religious Mendicants; more eſpecially as he 

| judged 
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judged it neceſſary for the reputation of the H. Col- 
lege to have always ſome learned and eminent di- 
vines amongſt them: His ſucceſſors, however, have 
ſhewn but little regard to tho{z wiſe inſtitutions, un- 
| gratcfully neglecting and over-looking the poor or- 
dei, who are the ficmeſt pillars and ſupport of the 
Romſh Church, to fuch.a degree, that at preſent, 
<a is not one of them honoured with 2 cardinal's 
at 85 
He further ordained, that no promotions ſhould be 

made at any time but in the ember-week of December: 

This cuttom, <ftabliſhed by Pope Clement I, and ob- 

ſerved for above 600 years, was renewed by Sixtus, 

tho' he broke in upon it twice himſelf, the firſt time 
in the creation of cardinal Moroſini, the ſecond by 

the promotion of his nephew Montalto, which was in 

May. He likewiſe confirmed the decrees of Julius 

II, in which it is forbidden to give the hat to two 
brothers, and extended the prohibition to a more re- 

mote degree of conſangumity, which, with his rea- 

ſons for it, is ſpecified in the bull. | | 

It was a maxim with him always to keep ſome va- MF 
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cancies in the college, to be filled upon any emer- 
gency ; and in the lame bull he exhorts his ſucceſ- 
ſors to do the ſame, that they may at all times have \ 
it in their power to reward particular merit, or emi- t 
nent ſervices done to the church, or oblige France l 
or Spain, or other powers, with the nomination to a e 
hat, in caſe they ſhould have any favour to aſk, or = Je 
it ſhould be dangerous to deny them. 15 
During his pontificate he created thirty-three car. 

dinals, at eight different promotions, in they laſt of la 
which he had fome thoughts of filling up all the vacan- ce 
cies; and very likely would have done it, if he had Sc 

ar 


expected to die o donn 
As it had been a cuſtom, tho' a ſcandalous one, 


amongſt the clergy, and even ſuch as had good be- 
nefices,, to wear lay-habits, he publiſhed an edict, 
commanding all whoſe revenue exceeded 60 crowns 


per annum to wear the. eccleſiaſtical habit, 9 
a the 
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the * knights of Loretto, on penalty of being depri- 
ved of their revenues; a reform with which the whole 
court and city were much pleaſed. - | 


Towards the latter end of his pontificate he marched 
a conſiderable body of troops to that part of his do- 
minions that borders upon Naples, giving out that 
it was to prevent the incurſions of the Banditi, of 


whom great numbers had fled into that kingdom, and 
daily infeſted the eccleſiaſtical ſtate with their rob- 
beries and murders : He went himſelf to Terracina, to 
ce, as he pretended, the fens and marſhes of that 
country laid dry [4]: But his true deſign was to 
make a ſudden deſcent upon the kingdom of Naples. 


When the Spaniards, who were apprehenſive of it 


for ſome time before, had certain intelligence of this 
ſtep, they ſent 4000 of their beſt troops towards 
their frontiers, commanded by count Spinelli, as they 
ſaid, to drive the Banditi out of their dominions, 
but in reality to obſerve the motions of the pope, 
whom they had much more reaſon to be afraid of ; 


eſpecially as it was commonly reported that his army 


was to be joined by a great number of the Bandit, 
as ſoon as he entered the kingdom. But whether he 
found his deſign was diſcovered, or all things were not 


yet ripe for the execution of it, after he had received. 


the compliments of the viceroy, by his ſon, whom 
he ſent on purpoſe to Terracina, he ſuddenly return- 


ed to Rome, where he died ſoon after, to the great 


Joy of the Spaniards, and the infinite concern of Hen- 
ry the Great. | oy 

As this event occaſioned various reports and ſpecu- 
lations, we ſhall here take notice of ſuch circumſtan- 


ces relating to it as have come to our knowledge. 
Some months before he died he was troubled with 
an intenſe pain in his head, which he imputed to his 


Ital. I Cavalleri Lauretani. French. Les Chevaliers de Notre 
Dame de Loretto. 


[4] Pomptinas paludes, opus a multis fruſtra tentatum, juxta 


erracinam, deſiccare, nec non et Clanianas in Erruria eodem 
tempore inſtitit, et tantos conatus exitu non carituros, initio ſpes 
fuit. Thuan, lib. C. | 
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too great application to buſineſs; and being one day 
at a public ſignature, he entered into a long diſcourſe 
concerning the quality of his diſorder, the nature of 
his conſtitution, the common regimen, and the re- 
medies that were proper to be made ule of; often 
quoting Galen and Hippocrates with as much readi- 
neſs as if he had been educated a phyſician. 
Notwithſtanding he perceived this malady daily 
grow upon him, he would not refrain from buſineſs, 
as he ſaid it was a relief and amuſement to him, in- 
dulging himſelf but little in repoſe, tho' his nephew 
and ſiſter were very urgent with him to take more 
care of his health, and ſpare himſelf ſometimes; but 
he did not ſhew much regard to their advice, or the 
preſcriptions of his phyſicians, ſeeming rather to make 
a joke of their conſultations; tho' he would often 
ſend for and order them to diſcourſe of the nature of 
his diſeaſe before him. | | | 
He went much abroad, ſometimes on horſeback, 
tho* oftner on foot, for he was very fond of walking, 
and never entered into converſation about buſinels, 
with ambaſſadors, as other popes uſed to do at thoſe 
times, but admitted them to an audience, generally 
leaning upon a table, his indiſpoſition not permitting 
him to act with his uſual ſpirit and vivacity. He had 
the ſaying cf Veſpaſian frequently in his- mouth, 
That a prince ought to die ſtanding ;” that is la- 
bouring to the very laſt moment of his life for the 
good of his country: A maxim which he ſtrictly fol- 
lowed, giving audience and doing bulineſs, even up- 
on thoſe days that he found himſelf the worſt, and 
being angry at ſuch as would have diſſuaded him 


* 


From It. | 
On Saturday the 18th of Auguſt, he went with a 


numerous aitendance to St. Maria di Tedeſchi, a Ger- 
man church, at the particular deſire of the protector 
of that nation, to return God thanks for the convei- 
fion of a German prince, which was effected by the 


labours of ſome fathers of the Franciſcan order: And 
| | to 
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to give the greater proof of his devotion, he both 
went thither and returned on foot. 


On Monday he was ſeized with a high fever, which 


began with a ſhivering ; and notwithſtanding the moſt 
earneſt ſolicitations of his phyſicians and relations to 
the contrary, he got up, gave audience, and diſ- 
patched ſome affairs that might very well have been 
let alone till another time, as they did not require 
much expedition. After that, he'ſent for the gover- 
nor, and commanded him to condemn all the priſo- 
ners, that were convicted of any crime, to the gal- 
lies, and ſend them away directly to Civita Vecchia. 

On Wedneſday he had a more violent return of his 
fever: The next morning (being the day of intermiſ- 
lion) he aſiſted at a congregation of the H. Office, 
and cauſed ſeveral affairs of great importance. to be 
diſcuſſed in his preſence, ſeeming to take it ill, that 
ſome cardinals, at the deſire of the phyſicians, en- 
deavoured to hurry things over in a perfunctory man- 
ner, and called for a liſt of ſuch as were in the pri- 
tons of the Inquiſition. Tho' his fever returned eve- 
ry time with greater fury, he never would eat in bed, 
but always roſe, and fat down with company to the 
table, and ſeemed particularly fond of raw fruit. 

On Sunday they gave him ſome Caſſia and Manna, 
which had no great effect upon him, as he did not 
take the whole doſe; after which his fever increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that, thinking himſelf in great dan- 
ger, he heard maſs and received the ſacrament; but 
growing weaker and weaker, they made all haſte to 
give him the extreme unction, before which he ſent 
tor Caſtagna, whom he always looked upon as his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and recommending to him the diſpatch of cer- 
tain affairs that were then depending before ſome of 
the congregations, he faid to his nephew, who was 
preſent, ** This is the moſt worthy cardinal in th 
Vw hole college.“ 3 

On Monday the 27th of Auguſt 1590, in the duſk 


Rr2 mentioned 


of the evening, he expired in the arms of the above- 
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mentioned. cardinal, his nephew and other relations 
weeping bitterly by his bedſide. 
This is the account of his death that was publiſhed 
amongſt the people, and confirmed by the eecleſiaſ- 
tics, to prevent all occaſion of ſcandal; but people 
of penetration ſeemed to be thoroughly convinced, 
from all appearances, that he died by a flow, linger- 
ing poiſon; and this opinion was countenanced by 
the report of the phyſicians, who, upon opening him, 
found his brain tainted and diſcoloured by the malig- 
nity of the poiton, which was the occaſion of that 
continual pain in his head that he was afflicted with 
all the time of his illneſs. Indeed he ſeemed to ſuſ- 
pect ſomething of this kind himſelf ; for he ſaid one 
day to the doctors, © I perceive the Spaniards are - 
** tired of my pontificate; it is well if they don't con- 
„ trive ſome method to ſhorten my days.” Some 
ſay there were freſh poiſon given him in the Manna 
which he took the day before he died. Every one 
that durſt ſpeak out, made no ſcruple of ſaying the 
Spaniards did him this kindneſs, as there was but too 
much reaſon indeed to ſuſpect it. In the firſt place 
it was well known what mortal jealouſy and inquie- 
tude he gave them upon the account of Naples, and 
the continual alarms he occaſioned by the warlike pre- 
parations he was daily making upon the frontiers 
of that kingdom. To this we may add the diſguſt 
they took from his unwillingneſs to declare for the 
league againſt the K. of Navarre, to the utter diſap- 
pointment of the deſigns they had formed upon the 
crown of France: Not*to mention his ill uſage to their 
ambaſſador and refuſing to ſuccour the duke of 
Savoy, whom they had ſtirred up to the enterprize 
upon Geneva, which we have taken notice of before. 
Ir is faid the duke had proceeded ſo far as to build forts 
all round that city, and made himſelf fure of carry- 
ing it, but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege in a diſgrace- 
ful manner, for want of the aid that he expected from 
Sixtus; which occaſioned the Spaniards to publiſh eve- 


ry. 
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ry Where, That it was entirely owing to Sixtus that 
** the duke did not take Geneva.” 

All tnete reaſons put together, with the remem- 
brance of the manner in Which he had behaved, in 
relation io the affairs of England, ' provoked the Spani- 
ards to ſuch a degree, as it was reported, that they 
determined to rid themſelves of him as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, and get another choſen that was fitter for their 
_ purpoſe, who would favour the league, and give no 
quarter to Heretics. 

Such were the reports and ſurmiſes that prevailed 
at that time in Italy: But it muſt be conſidered on the 
other hand, that theſe were chiefly propagated by the 
enemies and 11|-wiſhers to the Spaniards, with a view 
to ruin their intereſt at Rome, and make them infa- 
mous thro' Chriſtendom. For how ſubtle and malici- 
ous ſoever that nation may be reckoned, it is certain 
the poiſoning of a pope could not be effected by any 
one perſon ; and the communication of fo horrid an 
undertaking to ſeveral accomplices would be very 
dangerous, and inconſiſtent with their uſual circum- 
ipection, as they could not but Know the great num 
ber of ſpies he conſtantly kept in pay. | 

When Henry IV. heard of it, he ſaid, © This is 
, a ſtroke of Spanith politics; Heaven has no ſhare 
„ im it:“ And foon after, I have loſt a pope after 

my own heart, may God ſend us another like him.” 

As he died in the palace at Monte Cavallo, his bo- 
dy was carried in a litter to St. Peter's, and there in- 
terred with the uſual ceremonies : His nephew car- 
dinal Montalto (a perſon of extraordinary virtue) re- 
moved it the year after with great pomp to a chapel 
which he had built in St. Maria Maggiore, where he 
celebrated his obſequies with a magnificence due to ſo 
great a pontiff. c | 

During the vacancy of the See, which continued 
18 days, ſome Spaniards, and other diſaffected peo- 
ple, took it into their heads to pull down his ſtatue 
in the capitol: When the ſenate heard of it, they 


Publiſhed a decree, in which it was forbid, for the fu- 
: ture 
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ture, to erect a ſtatue to any pope in his life-time, 
and had it engraved on a marble pillar in the capitol; 
the words are as follow: 
. 
SIVE. PRIVAT VS. SIVE. MAGISTRA TVM. 
GERENSS. „ 
DE. COLLOCANDA. VIVO. PONT IFICl. 
| STATVA. 
MEN TIONEM. FACERE.AVSIT. 
LEGITIMO. S. P. Q. R. DECRETO. IN. PER- 
 PETVVM. INFAMIS. | 
ET. PVBLICORVM. MVNERVM. EXPERS. 
5 ESTO. | 
M. D. X. C. MENS. AVG. 
It may not be amiſs, by way of concluſion, to in- 
form the reader in what condition Sixtus left the re- 
venues of the Apoſtolic Chamber, after he had in- 
troduced an infinity of taxes and impoſts, never 
thought of by former popes, although their neceſſi- 
ties had often been very great. It is true, indeed, 
none of them had ever expended a tenth part of the 
money, nor left any thing like what he did behind 
them: Nay it may be affirmed with ſtrict truth, that 
all the popes together, that had reigned during the 
two laſt centuries, had not laid out ſo much in 
public buildings, or depoſited half the ſum that he 
did in the treaſury, which things to be ſure could 
not have been effected without laying very hcavy 
loads upon the people. | 


2 


It cannot be denied that the city was very much 
obliged to him for the great variety of noble fa- 
' brics, &c. with which he adorned it; the treaſury, 
for not only leaving it clear and out of debt, but 
with five millions of gold in it; and the eccleſiaſtt 
cal ſtate, in general, for the ſpeedy and impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, which had been fo ſhame- I 
fully neglected, and indeed almoſt laid afide, in the Wi 
reign of his predeceſſor : But he left the people o I 
thoroughly drained and exhauſted, that, for man 
years after, (except amongſt families that were en 
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riched by being a-kin to the ſucceeding popes, or ſuch 
as enjoyed places of great profit) there was nothing 
to be heard but murmurs, and complaints of po- 
verty and deſolation. Eo 

He uſed to fay, that Chriſtians ought to be let 
* blood in the neck, for an example to the Jews, 
“ and the Jews in the pocket, to ſave the purſes 
« of Chriſtians;” and indeed he put only one Jew 
to death all the while he was pope, but often uſed 
to puniſh them by large fines and commutations; 
notwithſtanding which there was an increaſe of 200 
Jewiſh families in his time drawn to Rome by the 
great ſecurity they enjoyed there: A conſideration 
that weighs much with that people. In the reign 
of Gregory XIII. great numbers of them had retired 
into other ſtates, to avoid the inſupportable inſolence 
and cruelties that were exerciſed upon them by the 
Chriſtians. But after his death they returned to 
Rome with additional numbers, encouraged by the 
protection of Sixtus, who would not ſuffer them to 
be inſulted or abuſed by any perſon whatſoever. 

He ordered a fervant, belonging to a houſe of 
Conti, to be ſeverely whipped for pulling off a Jew's 
hat, as he paſſed by, and throwing it into the Ti- 
ber; which example had fo good an effect, that they 
afterwards lived without any diſturbance or moleſta- 
tion, nobody daring to offer them the leaſt affront : 
It is true, Sixtus made them pay very handſomely, 

upon. particular occaſions, for this indulgence. 

We have, in the former part of this work, given 
an account of the nature and value of the ponti- 
fical revenue, when Sixtus aſcended the throne, and 
of the augmentation he made to it: But if we in- 
clude both ordinary and extraordinary, it is not ſuf- 
ficient” to account for his vaſt expences, and the 
treaſure he left behind him. Ir 1s certain, no prince 
was ever more induſtrious in ſearching out ways and 
means of raiſing money; and tho' we have already 
taken notice of the cuſtom, which he introduced, 
ot ſelling offices and places of profit, and the great 
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ſum? he amaſſed that way, as we have received 
ſome freſh informations relating to this particular, 


ſince thoſe ſheets were printed off, we beg leave to 


acquaint the reader, that the number of places which 
he fold was 36,550, and that the ſum given for them 


amounted to 5,547, 630 crowns. 


From this we may form ſome idea of the infinity of 
buſineſs that is tranſacted at Rome, and the grandeur 
of that court. It may be wondered w here purchaſers 
could be found for ſuch a number of employ ments: 
But this difficulty is eaſily ſolved, when we inform 
him that they are ſold in reverſion, and yield a profit 
of 7, 10, nay, ſome of 14 per cent. per annum: So 
that, beſides the honour, the buyer receives very 
conſiderable intereſt for his money. In the next 
place, they that purchaſe them are not obliged to 
be Romans, but may be natives of any other country, 
and reſide elſewhere, if the pope pleaſes. 

Many of them were inſtituted de novo by Sixtus, 
others divided, and put into commiſſion; and they 
that were already in poſſeſſion, obliged to pay large 
ſums to be continued in it. In this he made no di- 
ſtinction of perſons; the cardinals themſelves were 
not excepted; for when he preferred his nephew 
Montalto to the vice-chancellorſhip of the church, he 


gave him 23,000 crowns to pay into the Apoſtolic 


Chamber for that high dignity. But when Aldo- 
brandino came afterwards to be pope, with the name 
of Clement VIII, he publiſhed a bull, declaring that 
the vice-chancellorſhip, the offices of chamberlain, da- 
tary, grand penetentiary, with five or ſix others that 
uſed to be enjoyed by cardinals, ſhould be given 
away gratis, for the honour and reputation of the H. 
College: And indeed it muſt be acknowledged, it 
was rather ſcandalous and unjuſt in Sixtus to oblige 
thoſe to pay for their offices, that were his brothers 
and aſſeſſors in the adminiſtration of government. 

This, in ſome meaſure, points out the ſource from 
whence he was enabled to perform ſuch wonders 


whilſt he lived, and leave his coffers fo full 1 5 
8 | led, 
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died, tho” it occaſioned endleſs ſcandal and murmurs, 
not only amongſt the Catholics, but Proteſtants, 


quite thro' Chriſtendom, and gave the latter a handle 


to ſay, by way of reproach, That Rome was be 
„come a ink of venality and proſtitution,“ when 


they faw all offices, both ſacrsd and projane, expoled 


to fale in fo ſhameleſs and barefaced a manner. An 
example that was foon imitated by other Chriſtian 
princes, when they had ſo good an authority. 

Tho' Sixtus was duly informed by his pics of the 
complaints that ſuch a «manner of proceeding raiſed 
amongſt his ſubjects, and tho' his nephew repreſent- 
cd to him, that all the odium would fall upon him 
after his death, he only anſwered, My dear ne- 
phew, the diſcontent of the people is ike ſnow in 
* ſummer, which ſoon melts away: If they pay 
<< well, let them have their fill of murmuring; com- 
yr plaints are the food of the populace, they cannot 
** live without them; but money is the foundation 
„of the prince's greatneſs: Don't be afraid of any 
* cdium falling upon you after my death; when I 
Dam gone, their murmurs aud complaints will be 
turned into reverence and admiration.” 

The number of vendible places has been much 
increaſed by the ſucceeding popes; amongſt the reſt 
there are now twelve clerks of the Apoſtolic Cham- 
ber, every one of whoſe offices is ſold for 42,000 
crowns: So that, at pretent there are above 40,000 
to be diſpoſed of in the court of Rome, ſome of which 
are prodigiouſly riſen in their value; as the office 
of treaſurer, which is ſold for 50,000 crowns, and 


that of the auditor of the exchequer for as much. 


This is a fine harveſt for the pope's nephews, it 
having been computed by the people who were ac- 
quainted with the affairs of thoſe times, that the Bar- 
berini's, during the pontificate of Urban VIII, which 
laſted 23 years, made 18 millions of crowns by the 
ſale of offices. . 

It is now become a cuſtom, when the popes want 


money for their relations, to make thoſe perſons 


cardinals 
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cardinals who poſſeſs the moſt lucrative poſts, and 
then to fell them to others: So that there is ſeldom x 
promotion made in theſe times, but the treaſurer, 
the auditor, and perhaps one of the cleks, are of 
the number. It is reckoned, that, at an average, the 
popes make 300,000 crowns per annum by the ſale 
of places, which is accounted part of their Extravrdi- 
nary revenue. 

We have ſaid that Sixtus was very rigorous and 
exact in the collection of his taxes, that his collectors 
would not allow the people a day beyond the time 
appointed ſor the payment of them, and ſometimes 
compelled them to fell all they had to raiſe the mo- 
ney: The reaſon he gave for this was, that it obliged 
his ſubjc&s to be frugal and diligent, which otherwile 
they would not be, and occaſioned a ſpirit of induſtry 
amongſt them; it being very true, that when a man 
knows he 1s obliged to pay a ſum of money at a fixed 
time, on ſevere penalties, to a ſurly and unmerciful 
creditor, it will make him take unuſual pains, and 
excrt his faculties, if he. has any, to diſcharge the 
debt. | 

Tho! Sixtus had reduced the ordinary expences of 
government to a third part of what they uſed to be, 
and his revenues were gathered to the uttermoſt far- 
thing, the extraordinary, however, amounted to 
600,000 crowns per annum, which he raiſed from the 
ſirſt fruits of vacant benefices, the contributions of 
Spain, Naples, Portugal, and many other fountains, 
leaving no method un-attempted that he thought 
would bring in money: So that his projectors, who 
knew his temper, racked their brains day and night 
to gain his favour, by finding out ſome new way to 
Increaſe his income. There ſurely never was any 
prince more attentive and indefatigable in his appli 
cation to this point. 

The French ambaſſador, aſking him ſome queſti- 
ons one day, concerning his revenue, for the ſatis- 


faction of a perton, Who, a as he told him, was going 
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to write a hiſtory of the court of Rome, he ſaid, 
„Pray tell your hiſtorian, that if the pope has but 
% farthing in his pocket to buy a pen, he may 
make his revenue as large as he pleaſes.” It is cer- 
tain he did wonderful things with that ſmall engine; 
ſome of which, it is true, wear the aſpect of extorti- 
on. I remember to have ſeen the following obſerva- 
tion in the margin of a little manuſcript, ſent me 
by a friend out of Italy, which gives an account of the 
treaſure that Sixtus left in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
A million and a half of this money was raiſed by 
the confiſcation of the goods of ſuch as were con- 
victed of maintaining a correſpondence with the 
“ Panditi:” And there is no manner of doubt, if we 
may judge from the number of thoſe that were con- 
demned, but the ſums which he drew from fines, 
commutations, &c. were immenſe, as he did not 
forgive the ſlighteſt offence without ſome pecuniary 
conſideration. In the firſt year of his pontificate he 
filled Rome, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, with execu- 
tions; but when once the fame of his juſtice was 
eftabliſhed, he puniſhed the rich by fines and confiſ- 
cations, and the poor, who could not redeem them- 
ſelves, with death. | 
He likewiſe reduced the expences of the Apoſtolic 
Chamber to leſs than half of what they were when 
he came to the pontificate, that 1s, to about 213,000 
crowns, retrenching, or entirely cutting off, the ſa- 
| laries of ſeveral officers that he thought uſeleſs, of 
which (tho' it occaſioned great diſcontent) only two 
or three perſons had the courage to complain, pray- 
ing his Holineſs © to conſider that, as they had en- 
* joyed them ſeveral years, the taking them away 
in ſo ſudden a manner, mult of courle be a very 
e great inconvenience as well as ſurprize to them.“ 
To which he anſwered, in a few words, That they 
** ought to follow his example, who, when Gregory 
XIII. had taken away the penſion that had been 
* allowed him by Pius V. made no remonſtrances, 

but bore it patiently and without murmuring.” 
As 
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As for the extraordinary expences of the popes, 
which were uſually every year about 146,000 crowns, 
he not only did not reduce but conſiderably increaſed 
them, as he was very oſtentatious, and affected much 
ſtate and magnificence, upon public occaſions: 
But his greateſt ambition and expence ſeemed to con- 
fit in erecting obeliſks, hoſpitals, palaces, church- 
es, and other public buildings, in which it is com- 
puted that he yearly expended the ſum of 340, ooo 
crowns for the uſe and ornament of the city, and to 
perpetuate his memory, which in all likehhood ill 
be revered and held in admiration by the lateſt po- 


ſterity. 
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| F the Papal power, page, 

1. The birth and paren- 
tage of Felix Peretti, afterwards 
Pope Sixtus V. 3. Has two re- 
markable eſcapes whilſt an in- 
fant, 4. His parents not able to 
give him any education, hire 
him out to look after ſheep and 
hogs, 5. Meets with a Franciſ- 
can friar, who takes him to his 
convent at Aſcoli, 6. He is exa- 
mined there, 8 His reception 
and admiſſion as a lay-brother 
ib, He learns to read, 9. His 
iarprizing memory, apprehen- 
ſion and defire to learn, ib. He 
is inſtructed in grammar, 10. 
The warden takes the care of 
his ſtudies into his own hands, 
and admits him to the novici- 
ate, 11. Refuſes to change his 
baptiſmal name, 12. His great 
_ Progreſs in the Latin tongue, 
1 3. He becomes a profeſſed bro- 
ther, i6, He is ſent ro Macerata, 
5. From thence to Fermo, 15. 
Is complained againſt and remo- 
ved to Recanati, ih. Gains the 
warden's fayour and is appoint- 
ed ſteward of the convent, 
fro tempore, 17. Diſobliges the 
Monks and is ſent to Ancona, 
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where he acquires great reputa- 
tion in the ſchools, 18. Is en- 
vied by the Monks, 19. Diſputes 
with the Jeſuits and is removed 
to Oſmo, 20. An interview be- 
tween the Pope and the Empe- 
ror at Lucca, 21. The Emperor's 
fleet loſt upon the coaſt of 
Barbary, 23. Felix is tempted 
to run away from the convent 
but refuſes it, 24. Leaves Oſmo 
and returns to Ancona, 25, Goes 
into deacon's orders and 
preaches in public with great 
applauſe, 26. Diſputes with an 
Avguſtine batchelor, 27. Is or- 
dained prieſt, and aſſumes the 
name of Montalto, 15. Takes 
his batchelor's degree, ib. Is ap- 
pointed preacher at Jeſi, diſo- 
bliges the Auguſtines there, is 
appointed ſecretary to the pro- 
vincial, 28. Solicits a doctor's 
degree, but refuſed, ib Made 
lent preacher at Fermo, 29. Is 
fixed upon to keep a divinity act 
at the opening of the chapter at 
aſſize and created doctor, 29. 
Prints his theſes and dedicates 
them to cardinal Carpi, 30. A 
character of that cardinal, 26. 


Montalto ſetsout for thechapter. 
30. 


; 
20. Is introduced to the cardi- 
nal by his ſecretary Boſſius, ib. 
A diſpute between Montalto and 
another doctor, 15. The cardi- 
nal decides in favour of the o- 
ther doctor, 31. Montalio keeps 
his act with great applauſe, 16. 
Difputes with a Calabrian fa- 
ther, 1s taken notice of by the 
cardinal, cultivates a friendihip 
with Boſſius, goes to reſide at 
Aſcoli and ſends for his relati- 
ons, ib. His joke upon the 
meanneſs of his own family, 32. 
Diſobliges the provircial, is. Is 
confined to his room in the 
convent at Recanati, 34. Makes 
his ſubmiſſion to the provincial 
which is rejected, ib. Is appoint- 
ed regent at Macerata, but re- 
fuſed admiffion into his office 
by the provincial, 35. Goes to 
Rome without leave, 25. Obtains 
the divinity chair at Sienna, 36. 
Preaches there the firſt time 
with great ſucceſs, ib, Appoint- 
ed Lent preacher at Camerino, 
ib. The magiſtracy there 
thank him for his ſermons, 76. 
Goes to Le Grotte and preaches 
there, 37. Gives the alms col- 
jected to his father ard ſiſter, 
ib. Returns to Sienna, ib. Guilty 
of miſconduct there, 38, Leaves 
Sienna, and is appointed preacher 
to the convent of the Holy 
Apoſtles in Rome and is much 
followed, 75. A lucky adven- 
tute happens to him by bringing 
him acquainied with father 


Ghiſiliere then Cardinal Caraffa, 
atterwards Pope Pius V. 39. 
The cauſe of his firſt diſlike to 
the French and Spaniards, 40. 
The deſection of England by 
Kihg Henry VIII. giving the 
hiſt biow to the Roman Catho- 
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lic religion in that kingdom 
and the ſucceſſion of Edward 
VI who utterly extirpates that 
religion there, 41. Prayers or- 
dered in all the Churches in 
Rome on that occaſion, ib. 
Montalto appointed to preach in 
the convent of the Holy Apoſ- 
tles, affronts the French and 
Spaniards in his ſermons, 42, Is 
reprimanded for it by cardinal 
Carpi, ib. Is obliged to make 
ſubmiſſion, 43. Sent to preach 
at Perugia, leaves it and returns 


to Rome, and obtains a regeney 


at St. Laurence's in Naples, ib. 
Sent to preach before the ſynod 
at Orvieto, 44. Prints his ſer— 
mon and dedicates it to the bi- 
ſhop of that place, 45. Makes 
an eloquent oration at the pub- 
lic rejoicings in Naples, on 
occaſion of the re-eftabliſhment 
of the Roman Catholic religi- 
on in England under Queen 
Mary, 1s appointed to preach at 
Naples the next Lent, ib. Quar- 
rels with the warden and leaves 


Naples, 46. Reſides at the con- 


vent of the Holy Apoſtles, but 
lives upon bad terms with the 
Monks and rebuked for his con- 


duct by cardinal Carpi and Boſ- 


ſius, 47. A letter from the cu- 
rate of Le Grotte to Montalio 
concerning the marriage of his 
brother and ſiſter, 48. Montal- 
to's anſwer, 50. Cardinal Pole 
detained by the Emperor in Flan- 
ders, 51. Pole ſends his auditor 


Ormaneto to complain of it to 


the Pope, 52. Pole appointed 


legate a latere 1o the court of 


England, ib. Montalto recom- 
mended to go in his train by 
Cardinal Carpi and Boſſius, 53. 


Montalto draws up two bulls or 
legantine 
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legantine powers for the uſe of 
the cardinal which is approved 
of by the Pope, 54- Is ſtrongly 
recommendad to Pole by cardi- 
nal Sadoleto, ib. This ſcheme 
defeated by the malice of his 
enemies, 55. He acquires the 
patronage of the Colonna family, 
and is made confeſſor, 56. Ot- 
fends the warden and general, 


but is reconciled by the means 


of Boſſius, 57. Writes a trea- 
tiſe upon confeſſion in 22 dia- 
logues Which gives great offence, 


10. The general complains of 


him to cardinal Carpi, 58. The 


affair referred to his ſecretary 


Boſſius, who huſhes it up, 59. 
Recommended to the provincia- 


. 


ONTALTO introduced 

to the Pope Paul IV. by 
cardinal Carpi, 65. Takes leave 
of Carpi, father Ghiſilieri gives 
him money and inſtructions. 
Montalto deſigns to appoint 
a vicar but is refuſed, 66. The 
general behaves very civilly to 
him, makes him regent at the 
convent of Cordeliers at Venice, 
and commiſſary at Bologna, pre 


tempore, 67. Leaves Rome, ar- 


rives at Bologna, proceeds with 
ſeverity againſt the conventuals, 
10 Diſobliges Count Pepoli, ar- 
rives at Venice, 68. The Vene- 
tians do not reliſh the ſending 
an inquiſitor amongſt them, 69. 
Montalto affronted by his vicar, 
72. His firſt quarrel with the 
ſenate, 73 They treat him with 
little reſpect, 74. The Eccleſi - 
aſtics avoid him, he treats 
them roughly, his quarrel with 
father Julio, 75. The plague 
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late of La Marca but rejected. 
and appointed lent preacher at 
Genoa, 60. Is much followed 
and preaches with great ap- 
plauſe to the ſatisfaction of the 
Cordeliers who makes him a 
handſome allowance, 61, 62. 
Sets out for Rome, takes Le 
Grotte the place of his birth 
in his way, ſees his relations 
and jeſts upon the poverty of 
his family, 63. Gives them 
money and continues his jour- 
ney, heats of Pope Marcel- 
lus's death, obtains a Chair at 
Venice, and appointed inquiſitor 
general there to the great mor- 
tikcation of his enemies, 64. 
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at Venice, Montalto in great 
diſtreſs by it, father Ghiſilieri 
made cardinal to the great joy 
of Montalto, 76. Montalto con- 
tinues upon ill terms with the 
ſenate, 77. The Pope endea- 
vours to extend the power of 
the inquiſition and ſends orders 
to all the commiſſaries for that 
purpoſe, ib. Montalto begins to 
execute them with great rigour 


and is diſapproved of by the 


nuncio, againſt whom he writes 


to Rome, 78. He quarrels with 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 79. 
Draws up a bitter memorial a- 


gainſt him, and preſents it to 


the ſenate, 80, 81. The Spaniſh 
ambaſſador anſwers the mema- 
rial, 82. Montalto is adviſed by 
the nuncio to take no notice 
of it, 15. The ſenate ſends a 
meſſage to them both, B3. An 
end of the diſpute, ib. A diffe- 
rence betwixt the French and 

£ Spaniſh 
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: | Spaniſh ambaffadors in which ; 


Montalto interferes, 83. The 
king of France ſolicits the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Venetians againſt 
Spain which is refuſed, he calls 
in the Turk which gives great 
offence at Rome, 84. Montal- 


to finds it neceſſary to be re- 


conciled to the Spaniſh am-, 


baffador which is brought a- 
bout by the ambaſſador's con- 
feſſor, 85. The Pope publiſh- 
es a rigorous edit, againſt the 
Monks that had left their cloy- 
ſters in which Montalſto exerts 
himſelf ftrenuouſly, 86. The 


Monks protected by the fe- 


nate, 87. Montaltoappointedpræ 
fident of the chapter at Ve- 
nice, oppoſed by the Eccleſi- 
aftics, ib. He receives a meſ- 
ſage from the Doge, 88. The 
death of Pope Paul and Hen. 
2d. king of France, 16. Mon- 
fatto alarmed at it, leaves Ve- 
nice, and. comes to Rome, 89. 
for which he is blamed by the 
officers of the inquiſition, but 
clears himſelf, Go. The me- 
mory of the late Pope inſult- 
ed, 15. He is candidate again 
for the provincialate of La Mar- 
cn but rejected and returns to 
Rome, qi. Father Sarnano ex- 
erts himſelf in Montalto's inter- 
eſt to no purpoſe, 15. John 
Angelodi ledicis is chofen Pope, 
and takes the name of Pius 
IV. 92. Montalto returns to 
Venice, meets a cool reception 
there, 93. The religious petition 
to have him recalled, 18. He 
ſeconds: them and obtains the 
cardinal's conſent to return to 
Rome, 94. He publiſhes a mo- 
nitory and leaves Venice, the 
ſenate purſue him to no pur- 
poſe, ib. He arrives at Rome 


W 

is made conſultor of the in. 
quiſition, and ordered to reſide 
in the convent of the Holy A- 
poſtles, 95. Some relations of 


the late Pope confined, and 


brought to trial, Montalio is 
appointed conſultor to Carpi 
and the biſhop of Sagona, 96. 


The priſoners condemned and 


executed, 97. The convent of 
the Holy Apoſtles, petition Car- 
pi to ſend Montalto to the coun- 
cil of Trent which he refuſ— 
es, ib. Montalto choſen pro- 
curator of the order, 98. The 


general dies and is ſucceeded 


by Avoſto an enemy to Mon- 
talto, they quarrel, 75. The 
death of card. Carpi, Montal- 
to's concern ; he is comforted 
by card. Alexandrino, 18. Diſ- 
putes between Montalto and the 
general about Carpi's funeral, 
99. Abbé Colonna made arch- 
biſhop and cardinal to the 
great joy of Montalto, ib. A 
general chapter held at Flo- 
rence, his friends adviſe him 
not to go to it, 100. He re- 
jects their advice, the general 
affronts him there, he makes 
a proteſt and leaves the chap- 
ter, the general endeavours to 


have him apprehended but to 


no purpoſe, 101. He meets 
with two adventures upon the 
road, 102. The general draws 
up a charge againſt Montalto 
and declares his office vacaat 
which is filled up by father 
Varaſſa, 103. By what means 
Montalto was ſupplanted, 104- 


Alexandrino and Colonna app!y 


to the Pope in his favour with- 
out ſucceſs, ib. Montalto be- 
gins to deſpair of preferment, 
when he ſees Borromeo made 


protector of the order, ib. ” 
the 
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the death of Calvin at Gene- 
va, M-ntalto is propoſed as a 
proper perſon to be ſent thi- 
ther to bring the Geneveſe 
back to the ſee of Rome, but 
objected to, 105. Borromeo pro- 
miſes to give him ſome pre- 
ferment, is. A deſign to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the Pope, 106. A diſ- 
pute concerning precedence be- 
tween the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors. 107, The Pope 
ſends a legate into Spain, #6. 
Montalto is appointed to at- 
tend him as chaplain and con- 
ſultor to the inquiſition, 108. 
fohn Baptiſt Caſtagna goes 
nuncio into Spain at the ſame 
time, 15. Montalto's great fa- 
miliarity with the legate, and 
nuncio, 109. He quarrels with 
the legate's domeſtics, 110. 
He arrives in Spain, where he 
has great reſpect ſhewn him 
by his brethren, he aſſiſts at 
a general chapter, and confers 
with the miniſters of the in- 
quiſition, 111. Sentence of death 
paſſed upon two delinquents 
by his advice, ib. Deputies ſent 
to the King of Spain from the 
Low Countries to aboliſh the 
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OPE Pius dies, 116. A- 
voſto dies, to the great joy 
of Montalto, 117. A great num- 
ber of votes in the conclave, 
for the legate, ib. Card. Alex- 
andrino choſen by the name of 
Pius VII. 118. The legate re- 
called from Spain, 76, Varaſa pro- 
curator of the order; petiti- 


ons for the generalſhip, 75. The 
Pope gives it to Montalto, 119. 


The legate's behaviour to Mon- 
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inquiſition there, ib. They 
come to wait upon the le- 
gate, 112. Montalto inſinuates 
himſelf into their acquaintance 
to ſerve the intereſt of the 
inquiſition, ib. The Pope grants 
the King of Spain a tenth of 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues to 
aſſiſt the emperor againſt the 
Turks, 113. The King of Spain 
ſends a miſſion to the Indies, 
Montalto examines the miſſio- 
naries, ib. A ſolemn ſervice 
appointed in the King's cha- 
pel, ib. Montalto preaches there, 
his ſermon much admired and 
printed, 114. Criticiſed upon 
by father Pangora one of 
the King's chaplains, who 
is ſent for by the legate and 
charged with it, 16. he denies 
it and abuſes Montalto, 115. 
It is proved upon him and the 
King firikes him out of the 
liſt of chaplains and orders 
him to be confined three months, 
ib. The King makes Montalto 
his chaplain and offers him a 
ſtipend to ſtay in Spain, which 
he declines, but allowed to keep 
the title of King's chaplain, 
116, 1 | 
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talto, who has great reſpect 
ſhown to him, 120. The Pope 
receives him with much kind- 
neſs, ib. Extraordinary rejoic- 
ing at the convent of the A- 
poſtles, is viſited by all the ge- 
nerals of the other orders, 121. 
Receives an account of his mo- 
ther's death, and ſtate of his 
family, which he anſwers and 
ſends fifty crowns to his father 
ib. Reforms irregularities in reli- 
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ligious houſes, ſets out upon his 
viſitation, and is very ſtrict in 
the execution of his office, 
122. Shows no revenge upon 


his enemies, returns to Rome, 


where the Pope receives him 
very kindly, 123. Borromeo en- 
dea vours to do him ill offices 


in his abſence, ibᷣ. Montalto 4 


gins a Commentary upon St“ 


Ambroſe, 124. The Pope re- 
commends him to the acquain- 
tance of his nephew, 7b. A ſtrict 
friendſhip between them, 125, 
The Pope makes him his con- 
feſſor extraordinary, 18. And 
makes him biſhop of St. Agatha, 
126. His two nephews come 
to Rome in the care of Man- 
cone, with an account of his 
father's death, he prefers Man- 
cone and his nephews, ib. The 
Pope's deſign in making Montalto 


a biſhop, 1b. Montalto draws. 


up the bull of excommunica- 
tion againſt Queen Elizabeth, 
128, He is ord red to reſide at 
Rome, 131. The Pope beſtows 
the title of Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany upon Coſmo de Medicis, 
is, Montalto is made cardinal, 
132, The Pope's reaſons for 


doing it, ib. He gives Mon- 


tajto a penſion, and a ſum of 
ready money, 133- Montalto 
employed to correct the bre- 
viary, 134. The inquiſition e- 
ſtabliſhed in Spain, ib. The K. 
of Spain ſends an ambaſſador 
to Rome, 135. Montalto is or- 
dered to confer with him, which 
he does, much to the Pope's 
ſatisfaction, iv. He draws up 
the bull in Cana Domini, 18. 
Card. Alexandrino. returns to 
Rome, 1 36. Montalto aſpires to 
the papacy and alters his man- 


ner of life, ib. Behaves cool- 


ly to his relations, his ſiſter 


Camilla's letter to him, 139. 
his anſwer, 138. His behavi- 
our to ambaſſadors, 140. Re- 
ceives a letter from his friend 
Boſſius, who dies ſoon after, 13. 
The complaiſance of the Vene- 
tians"to him, the ſenate of Ge- 
noa and Grand D ike of Tuſ- 


cany ſend him pretents, 141. 


Pope Pius V. dies, 142. The 
cardinals enter the conclave, 
143. Montalto's great diſſi- 
mulation, is ſuſpeQed of affe@- 
ing the papacy, his behaviour 
in the conclave, 15. Cardinal 
Buon Compagnon is choſen Pope 
without oppoſition, and takes 
the name of Gregory XIII. 144. 
Montalto publiſhes his commen- 
tary on St. Ambroſe, and dedi- 
cates it to him, he treats Mon- 
talto with coolneſs, ib. Mon- 
talto retires to lead a private 
life and exerciſes himſelf in 
works of piety, 145. The 
pope's contempt of him, ib. 
he takes his penſion from him, 
which Montalto bears patient- 
ly, 146. His brether Anthony 
dies, 147. The plague and fa- 
mine rage in Lombardy, ib. The 
Pope makes him biſhop of Fer- 
mo, ſeems indifferent about all 
worldly affairs, 148. Is inform- 
ed of every thing that happens 
by ſpies and confeſſions, 149. He 
ſends for his nephew Philip, 
and puts him to ſchool, 150, 
Philip killed in a quarrel, ! 

Montalto diſſembles bis concern 
for his death, 151, He edu- 
cates his two other nephevs, 
ib. The Pope eftabliſhes hol- 
pitals in ſeveral parts, 15% 
Montalto pays his court to Car- 
dinal Farneſe. ib. An ambal- 


ſador from Muſcovy arrives at 
| Rome, 
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Rome, ib. Odd cuſtoms of the 
Muſcovites, 153. The ambaſ- 
ſador's remark upon Montalto, 
ib, The grand maſter of Mal- 
ta comes to Rome where he 
dies, and leaves Montalto a le- 
gacy, 154. Montalto inſtrumen- 
tal in reforming the calendar, 
155. A terrible famine at Ronee, 
the cauſe of it, 156. A fray 
between the archers and ſome 
of the Roman nobility, 157. 
Montalto in danger, a ſedition 
in the city, 158. The ring- 
leaders puniſhed and the Pro- 
voſt marſhal put to death, 16. 
The Pope makes a promotion 
of cardinals, 135. Montalto af- 
fects to appear old and infirm, 
159. Declines entering into a- 
ny engagement with the Spani- 
ards, 160. Converſation between 


B 0 


Re parations for the election 


of a new Pope, 171. Se- 
veral cardinals arrive at Rome, 
172. Montalto's conduct, #6. he 
flatters Farneſe and the other 
chiefs of factions, 173. The 
cardinals enter the conclave; 
a diſturbance in the conclave, 
174. Rules obſerved and ſworn 
to by the cardinals, 176. Five 
ſactions in the conclave, 177. 
A deſign to chuſe Ceſis which 
is defeated, 178, A ſcrutiny 
for Albano Sirletti propoſed and 
rejected, his character, their rea- 
ſons for not chuſing him, 179. 
Farneſe privately endeavours to 
get himſelf choſen, 180. Caſ- 


ta gna propoſed, the old cardi- 
nals will not chuſe him, 181. 


Savelli propoſed but to no pur- 
poſe, ib. Some practiſe in Be- 


with the cardinal nephew and 


Great diſorders during the va- 


vour of Montalto, 188. Seve- 


rerio arrives and joins Montalto's 


3 2 


him and Caſtagna, ib: he ex- 
cuſes himſelf from ' preſiding at 
a congregation upon account of 
his infirmities, 161. he dines 


faints away twice, ib. he paſ- 
ſes ſome time at the convent 
of the holy apoſtles, 162. the 
Pope's illneſs and death, 163. 


cancy of the ſee, the great cor- 
ruption of the magiſtrates and 
outrages of the banditi and 
monks, 166, 167. The ſtory 
of father Sargo, being robbed, 
ib. and abbe Zicarelli and his 
family murdered, 168. The pa- 
laces of five cardinals robbed, 
and the whole ſtate a ſcene of 
the greateſt villainy and out- 
rage, 169. 


1 


half of Della Torre, 16. Se- 
cret proceedings in favour of 
Montalto, 182. He is acquaint- 
ed with it, 183. his anſwer, 
ib. He impoſes upon his friends 
by promiſes, 184. They ex- 
pect to reap great advantages 
by making him Pope, _ They 
labour hard for him, ib. The | 
cardinals ſurpriſed at Medicis 6 
and Alexandrino's declaring for 

Montalto, 186. Schemes in fa- 


ral drawn over to his intereſt, 
189. Montalto keeps in his cell 
and wheedles the cardinals, 
190. A fuller account of Mon- 
talro's conduct, 192. Card. Fer- 


intereſt, 194. Various artifices 

of the cardinals, 195, 196. A- 

lexandrino's management, #6. 5 
| Farneſe : 
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inhabitants, 76. 


letters, 215. 


es 


Farneſe at laſt determines for 
Montalto, 197. A ſcrutigy pro- 
poſed, and Montalto is choſen, 
200. The methods of chufing 
a Pope, ib. Montalto's beha- 
viour whilſt the ſcrutiny 1s car- 
rying on, 203, He throws off 
the diſguiſe, ib. The cardi- 
nals aftoniſhed and Farneſe- en- 
deavours to put 2 ſtop to the 
election but in vain, 204. Mon- 
talto's anſwer when aſked if he 
he would accept of the papa- 
cy, 206. He takes the name 
of Sixtus V. ib. Lays aſide 
his humility, 206. The car- 
dinals begin to repent, he aſ- 
3 0 0 

HE firſt days of his Pon- 
tificate how ſpent, 213. 

An account of Japon and the 
Ambaſſadors 
ſent from thence to the Pope, 
214. The contents of their 
An account of 
their ſetting out and arrival in 
Traly, ib. their reception at 
Rome, 226. Admitted to a pub- 
lic audience, 16. Meet with 
a gracious reception from Six- 
tus, 217. He refuſes an act 
of grace, his anſwer to the go- 
vernor of Rome on that head, 
and orders the criminals to be 
more cloſely confined, commands 
four to be executed upon the 
coronation day, 218, 219. Great 
interceſſion made for ſome cri- 
minals, 220. his reply, 221. 
The priſoners in great fear, The 
ſtory of Ciacei, and of Carcelli, 


222, 223. His ſeverity to two 


judges, 244. The ftory of Cæ- 
ſarino a profligate biſhop and 
his ſpeech to Sixtus, 18. The 


cends the pontifical throne, 16. 
He is proclaimed, great rejoic- 
ings upon it, 207. Phe con- 
clave doors opened, a ſecond 
adoration, 208. He gives his 


. bleſſing to the people and pro- 


mites them juſtice, 7, The third 


adoration, ib. Gives his bene- 


diction to the cardinals and 
goes to the Vatican, is impa- 
tient to exerciſe the ſoveregin- 
ty, 209. Invites ſeveral car- 
dinals to ſupper, his behaviour 
to them, 210. Paſquinades on 
his election, 211. The cardi- 
nals reproach each other with 
their conduct, 212. | 


K V- 


People begin to be in great fear, 
227. His letter to the gover- 
nor of Rome, 228. Prepara- 
tions for the coronation, ib. 
Great rejoicings in the city, ib. 
Sixtus calls a conſiſtory, his 
ſpeech there, 229. The car- 
dinal dean thanks him, 230. 
He enters all his deſigns in a 
book, and gives the magiſtrates 
inſtructions, 2 32. his care to pre- 
vent riots and orders to be ob- 
ſerved at the coronation, ib. 
234. A baker whipped for 
throwing a ſtone at an executy 
oner. The peace and order ob- 
ſerved at the coronation, 

An account of- the proceſſion 
235. Returns to the Vatican, 
237. Paſſed through all the ce- 
remonies with extraordinary VI” 
gour, ib. Goes in cavalcade 
to the church of St. John de 
Lateran, 238. Regales the car- 
dinals, ambaſſadors, &c. at 4 
magnificent banquet, 16. grants 
many favours to the Japoneſe 
L | ambai[adors, 


CM 
z1mbaſſadors, 239. And makes 
them knights of the Golden Spur 
and free of Rome, 240. They 
take leave of the Pope and em- 
bark for Spain, 241. A cha- 
racter of the jeſuits, 242. Ca- 
milla the pope's ſiſter arrives at 
Rome, with a daughter, a niece 
and two grandſons, 242. She 
is finely arefſed out by the car- 
dinals, and introduced to the 
Pope, her reception, 244, 245. 
He ſends her to his palace near 
St. Maria Maggoire, 248. The 
grand duke and the K. of Spain 
offer her titles Which Sixtus 
refuſes, 249. The fenate of 
Venice pay him compliments and 
admit his family to the honour 
of nobility and ſend an embaſ- 
ſy to Rome, 280. The, Pope's 
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IXT Us proclaims a jubi- 

lee, 263. Employs many 
ſpies at a vaſt expence, 264, 
265. His ſeverity to judges and 
magiſtrates, 266. Examines all 
criminal proceſſes, and the con- 
duct of the judges for 10 years 


paſt, 267. A judge puniſhed, 


268. The magittrates ordered 
to give in liſts of diforderly 
looſe people and the effects of it. 
269. He orders the magiſtrates 


to be expeditious in their pro- 


ceſſes, 270. His intention to put 
an end to the immortality of 
law-ſuits, 271. Several inſtan- 
ces of his ſeverity and Juſtice, 
272, 273. The ſtory of a cele- 
| brated courtezan, 274. He ob- 
liges the nobility to pay their 
debis and takes away privile- 
ges, 275. His generofity to thoſe 
that could not pay, 283. Clears 


T RN 


former acquaintance flock to the 


Vatican, his ſpeech to them, 
251. His deſign to baniſh pover- 


ty out of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate | 
and prevent beggars, 252, 253- 


He paſſes a remarkable ſentence, 
254 Sixtus cenſured for betray- 
ing ſecrets communicated to 
him in confeſſion, 257. Several 
inſtances of it, 258. He obliges 
the confeſfors to acquaint him 


with any thing extraordinary” 


that is communicated to them, 
an apology far ſuch conduct, 


260. He takes a ſurvey of the 
ſtate and endeavours to eftabliſh 
trade and manufaQures, 261. 


The ſtate of the revenue at his 


' acceſſion to the pontificate, 262. 
An eſtimate taken of the reve- 


nues of the clergy, 263. 
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the Rate. of banditi, 28). And 
makes ſeveral examples, 292. 
Puniſhes the murderers of his 


nephew, 294. his deſign upon 


Naples. 296. Quarrels with the 


K. of France, 297. Excommu» | 


nicates the K. of Navarre and 
prince of Conde, 301. They 
ſtick a proteſt upon the gates of 


the Vatican, 304. Sixtus's high 
opinion of the K. of Navarre 


and Q. Elizabeth, 306. The Q. 
tends a fpy to Rome, 307. The 
behaviour of Sixtus to his ne- 


phew, 318. Several inſtances 


of the Pope's gratitude, 319. 
Hs behaviour to his former 
triends and enemies, 327. he 


viſits the Jeſuits' convent, 328. 
Makes many uſeful regulations 
in the ſtate, 329. His military 


preparations, 331. 
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IXI Us ereRs the great obe- 
Iiſk in the piazza of St Pe- 

ter with infinite labour and ex- 
pence, 332. A deſcription of it, 


336. The viceroy of Naples 
comes to Rome, 338. The ſuc- 
ceſs of the Proteſtants in Germa- 
ny, 339. Sixtus ſends a nuncio 
into Poland, 342. The death of 
Margaret of Auſtria, 344. Sixtus 
deſigns to embelliſh the city 
and ercQts ſeveral other obeliſks, 
15. Founds a fine chapel, e- 
rects a monument to Pius V. 
and a tomb for himſelf, 349. 
Makes an aqueduct 22 miles long 
with a fine fountain and baſon, 
350. Builds a noble palace for 
the Popes, eres and repairs 
many flately pieces of archi- 
tecture and ſculpture, and 
builds ſeveral new ſtreets, 351, 
357. Enlarges the Vatican and 
| finithes the dome of St. Peter's 
358. Founds a college in the 
convent of the H. Apoſtles, 360. 
Another at Bologna, and makes 
the village of Loretto a city, 
361: Regulates his militia, 304. 
Has a great cheſt made to keep 
the church treaſure in, 366. 


R000 


N flatne erected to Sixtus, 

407. A ſtory of a Nea po- 
litan monk and the Pope, 408. 
His repaſt with the porter of 
the convent of the H. Apoſtles, 
ib, A general chapter of the 
Franciſcan order held at Rome, 
409. Sixtus promiſes them 
maiks of his favour, 411. Se- 


K 


Intends to have a force at ſea, 
367. His taxations,' 369. Am- 
baſſadors ſent to him from the 


Swiſs cantons, 186. Sends them a 


nuncio, 370. The nuncio's pro- 
ceedings with the cantons, 371. 
Aﬀaiis in France, 375, 379. 
Compliments between: the Pope - 
and the fenate of Venice, 380. 
The defigns of Philip of Spain, 
382. Sixtus's behaviour to him 
and to Q. Elizabeth, 383. A 
conſpiracy in England againſt 
the Q. 385. A murder commit- 
ted in St. Peter's church which 
enrages Sixtus, 386. The mur- 
derer immediately executed. 388. 
The death of card. Buon Com- 
pagnon, 389, A rape committed 
on Chriſtmas eve and the ra- 
viſher executed, 390. Another 
ſevere example of juſtice, 392. 
A Paſquinade and the author 
rewarded 'and puniſhed, 394. 
The ſtory of Matera a Neapo- 
litan poet, 395. Several Paſ- 
quinades, 398. A remarkable 
ſtory of a merchant and a jew, 
401. The methods Sixtus took 
to raiſe money, and the vaſt ſums 
raiſed by him, 406. EE, 


VIII. 


veral whimſical requeſts of the 
monks, 412. The petition of 
a lay- brother, 415. The Pope's 
ſpeech to them, and diſmiſſion, 
416. He erects a fountain in the 
convent of the H. apoſtles, at 
the requeſt of a lay- brother, 
417. He eſtabliſhes 15 congre- 
gations of cardinals, iv. A « 


e OT 
tail of their appointments, 418. 
425. Q Elizabeth endeavours 
to extirpate the R. Catholics 
out of England, and determines 
to put the Q. of Scots o death, 
ib. The Pope's opinion of it, 
420. Sixtus receives the news of 
it, 429. The ſtory of the prince 
of Parma, 431. Sixtus taken 
ill of a fever and recovers, 434. 
The death of the Grand Duke 
and the K. of Poland, 437. Se- 
veral competitors for that 
crown, 438. Maximilian pro- 
claimed king by one faction and 


B O O 
HE report of Sixtus keep- 


ing a miſtreſs confuted, 
463. The occaſion of this report, 
494. He intends to deſtroy the 
privilege of ambaſſadors giv- 


ing ſanctuary, 465. And takes 


a criminal out of the Imperial 
ambaſſador's palace, 466. Ano- 
ther criminal taken out of the 
Spaniſh 
468. A parallel between Sixtus 
and Innocent XI. 469. The K. 
of Perſia ſends an ambaſſador to 
Rome, 479. His embaſſy and re- 
ception, 480 A man hanged for 
having four wives, 482. D of Sa- 
voy aſks affiſtance of Sixtus to 
take Geneva, Sixtus's anſwer, 


0 
Courier arrives at Rome, 
with the news of the 

death of the duke of Guiſe, 

538. The Pope receives it with 

much moderatiom, he is greatly 

enraged at the cardinal's death, 


ambaſſador's palace, 


on 


E 34'S, 

the prince of Sweden by the o- 
ther, 441.” Troubles enſue, 442. 
Theodore Beza's influence in 
Switzerland, 448: The Pope 


urged to take notice of the Q. 


of Scots death, he excommuni- 
cates Elizabeth, 452. It is pub- 


liſhed in Spain and the eccleſia- 


ſtical ſtate, 455. The Q. ex- 
communicates the Pope, 456. 
The great deligns of Sixtus, 
457. A diſpute between him 
and the emperor, 459. The 
reſolution of Sixtus, 461. The 
emperor gives up, 462. 


K 1 


482. Sixtus ſtirs up the K. of 
Spain againſt Elizabeth, 486. 
Account of the Spaniſh armada, 
487. A quarrel] between the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors 
about precedence, 495. The 
behaviour of Sixtus upon it, 
497. 39 
498. His care for the honour 


ot women and ſome inſtances of 


it, 499. The good effects of his 


ſeverity, 503. Sixtus builds the 
Vatican library, 507. 


A deſ- 
cription of it, 508. Builds a 
noble printing-houſe, 5 23. The 
murder of the D. of Guiſe and 
his brother the cardinal by the 


French king, 5 24. 


B 


French ambaſſador's and Sixtus's 
anſwer, 533. Sixtus calls a 


conſiſtory upon it, his ſpeech 


to the cardinals, 535. The 
Pariſians behaviour on the news 


of the duke's murder, 542. The 


of France ſends another am- 


The charity of Sixtus, 


. 


baſſador 
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bafſador to Rome, 549. The and alſo an It alian verſion of it 
Pope threatens to excommuni- which occaſioned great clamour 
cate the king and cites him to 562. The king of Spain is advi- 
Rome, 555. The ambaſſadors ſed to call a gegeral council and 
| leave Rome and complain of the cite the Pope to it, 565. Sixtus 
| Pope's conduct, 552. Phe king informed of it and his behaviour 
ſlabbed by a Jacobin Friar, ib. upon it, 566. He drives thbe 
A report of the cardinal of duke of Ferrara's ambaffador © 
Bourbon being acknowledged K. out of Rome, 569. His ſeyerit 
of France, 556. The Pope ſends to card. Monralto's ſecretary, 4 
a legate into France, ib. The The ſtory of Camillus Lana, 
legate's behaviour, 558. The 570. His ſeverity to a%barber, 
Venetians acknowledge Henry 572. The ftory of phyſician 
K. of Navarre as K. of France, and an apothecary, 574. The 
560. Henry in a great meaſure kindneſs of Sixtus to his own. 
owes the crown of France to family, 578. The marriage of 
Sixtus, and thanks the Pope and his nieces, 579, 581. The pro- 
the Venetians, 561. Sixtus pub- digious riches of Peretti, 383. 
liſhes the Vulgate Latin bible, 55 6 OT. 
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\IXTUS's rough behaviour to employed, his behaviour to his | 
count Olivarez, 584. He domeſtics, 601. His jokes and” 
endeavours to embarraſs the K. frugality in dreſs, 604 In 
of Spain, 516. The ducheſs of takes away penſions and gratui- Þ 
Savoy writes to him for help a- ties, ſets up banks to lend mo- 
gainſt the Geneveſe, his an- ney, and hys up a million 1n 
iwer, 387. The heads of the the treaſury in his firſt rea, 
league write to the Pope for adds another million in his third 
affiftance, 588. He anſwers in year, and makes confiderable 
general terms, 594. Great additions every year, 605, 666. | 
rains in Italy, with great peſti- Eftabliſhes a fund to maintain 
lence and famine, 596. Sixtus plenty in Rome, 607. Reduces 
much affected with this terrible the number of cardinals, 608. 1 
judgment and aſſiſts the poor -Marches troops to invade Na-. 
with money, 597. Such a re- ples but miſcarries, 610. Heß 
formation wrought in Rome that ſeized with a fever, yet cont 
the judges have little to do, nues to do bufineſs, 612. His 
598. He is eafy of acceſs, and death, 613, ſuppoſed to be 
rigorous in gathering the taxes, poiſoned, ib. The Spaniard 
599. Allows great liberties at pull down his ſtatue in 8 
the time of carnival but main- capitol, 615. The ſtate of the 
tains a ſtrit decorum, 600. In- revenue at his death, 
dulges himſelf in diet more than Remarks upon him. 
formerly, 16. He is conſtant! 206-0. "112 
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